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Buyers Hear Expert 
On Appraisals Speak 
On Insurance Values 


Cost of Reproduction New, Less 
Depreciation, Provides Accurate 
Formula for Coverage 


“N.Y. CHAPTER MEETING 


‘Crocheron Says Extensive Surveys 
Are Needed to Fix Deprecia- 
tion, Reproduction Costs 


Cost of reproduction new, less depreci- 
ation, is an adequate formula for deter- 
mining proper insurable values Clarence 
Crocheron, vice president of the Amer- 

‘ jean Appraisal Co., told members of the 

"New York Chapter of the National 
Tnsurance Buyers Association at their 
first meeting of the season on Septem- 
ber 27 at the George Washington Hotel 

4 in New York City. Close to 150 mem- 
bers and guests were present, with Pres- 
ident Ernest L. ‘Clark presiding. 

3 Mr. Crocheron said it is difficult to 

| determine accurate reproduction costs 

, and the depreciation factor without ex- 
' pert survey and appraisal assistance, 
| which may be furnished by trained men 
| within an organization or by outsiders, 
such as appraisal companies. He warned 
| against giving too much value to age in 
| seeking to arrive at a depreciation figure. 


Physical Usefulness 


__ The present physical usefulness of ma- 
: “chinery, buildings, etc., is to be given 
_ careful study, for many pieces of prop- 
erty are kept valuable through mainte- 
mance. This tends to offset the purely 
age factor. There must be quantitative 
Surveys of property if there is to be ac- 
Curate determination of unit replacement 
Prices. Unless effect is given to all com- 
ponent parts in business under survey, 
‘onclusions may well not be accurate, 
t. Crocheron said. 
__ Declaring there has been a rise of 
% in property values in four years and 
increase of 167% since 1939, Mr. 
Qrocheron said there exists today a 
tremendous amount of under-insurance. 
is results from failure of plant man- 
agement, as well as home owners, to 
rease properly the amount of insur- 
ance carried. 


The speaker warned against basing 


oper insurable values on book records 

f original costs, for such costs may bear 
e relation to present replacement 
sts. Using book values, less deprecia- 
M reserves, was also indicated as not 
ng a true picture. Likewise, using 
‘Square or cubic foot measurements to 
termine values is not accurate because 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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NEW CLU’S 


We congratulate these Pennmutualists who have newly received 


the C.L.U. Designation. 


Arthur L. Billings, Jr., C.L.U., Hopkins Agency 
M. Baxter Cummings, Jr., C.L.U., Jensen Agency 
Raymond F. Darling, C.L.U., Jensen Agency 
James B. Eckenrode, Jr., C.L.U., Conrey Agency 
Samuel B. Gregory, C.L.U., Newman Agency 
James W. Lantz, Jr., C.L.U., Schnell Agency 
Robert F. Lotz, C.L.U., Royer Agency 
Douglas L. Mitchell, C.L.U., Stull Agency 
Harry Phillips, III, C.L.U., Irwin Agency 

__ Henry H. Reinhardt, C.L.U., Royer Agency 
John B. Stokes, Jr., C.L.U., Reese Agency 
Edwin L. Thompson, C.L.U., Reese Agency 

John H. Thurman, C.L.U., Thurman Agency 
Harold F. Tracy, C.L.U., Northrop Agency 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


MALCOLM ADAM 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 











Society Of Actuaries 
Elects B. T. Holmes 
Its New President 


Vice Presidents W. M. Anderson, 
John R. Larus, Richard C. Guest 
and Walter Klem 


ROOD, BUNYAN REELECTED 


Eight Elected to Board of Gov- 
ernors; Catastrophe Medical 
Cover Gets Attention 
Toronto—At the annual meeting of 
the Society of Actuaries held here Sep- 
tember 26-28, Benjamin T. Holmes, vice 
president and actuary of Confederation 
Life Association, was elected president 
succeeding Valentine Howell, executive 
vice president and actuary of the Pru- 

dential. 

Elected vice presidents for a term of 
one year were William M. Anderson, 
vice president and managing director 
North American Life, and John R. Larus, 
vice president and actuary Phoenix Mu- 
tual. 

As vice presidents for two-year terms 
the Society elected Richard C. Guest, 
vice president of Massachusetts Mutual, 
and Walter Klem, second vice president 
and associate actuary Equitable Society. 

Henry F. Rood, second vice president 
and actuary Lincoln National Life, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer, and Alden 
T. Bunyan, associate actuary Phoenix 
Mutual, was reelected editor. 


Board of Governors Election 


Elected to the board of governors for 
three-year terms were: Malvin E. Davis, 
actuary Metropolitan Life; R. J. Myers, 
Social Security Administration; Charles 
A. Spoerl, financial secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer Aetna Life; Ronald G. 
Stagg, president Northwestern National; 
C. H. Tookey, actuarial vice president 
Occidental Life of Calif.; D. N. Warters, 
executive vice president Bankers Life Co 
Elected to the board for two-year terms 
were: Leigh Cruess, vice president and 
chief actuary Mutual Life of New York; 
and Arthur Pedoe, life manager and ac- 
tuary for Canada for Prudential of 
England. 

The most talked about subject in the 
accident and health field is medical 
“catastrophe” insurance, C. E. Probst, 
assistant actuary Group Department 
Connecticut General, told the meeting. 
Insurance companies have been criticized, 
he said, for the large area of major 
medical expense which has been left 
uncovered in most accident and health 
insurance plans. The plan should be sim- 
ple as to premium and age restrictions, 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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‘ARRIET AMES—tall and crisply white in 

her starched uniform—tucked the 

blankets snugly about the small girl lying 

in the hospital bed and said, “‘Go to sleep, 

now, Dorothy. The doctor says you’ll be 
well enough to go home tomorrow.” 


The child looked up at her and said, “Will 
you be coming home with me, Miss Ames?” 


Harriet Ames smiled and said, ‘‘No, 
Dorothy. Your mother will be here for you 
—and besides...” 


“Besides what, Miss Ames?” 


“Oh, nothing, Dorothy—except that 
starting tomorrow I’m not going to be a 
nurse any more.” 


“You’re not?’ Dorothy’s eyes opened 
wide, as if trying to picture Miss Ames as 
anything but a nurse and not quite being 
able to do it. ““Why?” 


‘Well, it’s just that I’ve been a nurse for 
ever so long, Dorothy—and now I feel as if 
I need a nice, long rest.’’ No need to tell the 
child she was over sixty now—no need to 
tell her it was time to slow down, time to 
start taking life easy ... 


‘Are you going home, too, Miss Ames?” 


“Home? Yes, I suppose you might call it 
that. I’m going back to the town where I 
lived when I was a little girl like you.” 
Harriet Ames had had no actual home for 
many years. After her parents died, she had 
left the small mid-western town to follow 
her career in larger cities. But now she was 
ready to go back and settle down in the town 
she knew and remembered so well. She had 
a married sister who was still there, and 
there were old friends... 


“That will be nice, won’t it, Miss Ames?” 
Dorothy was silent for a moment and then 
said, ““But if you aren’t going to be a nurse 
any more, what are you going to be? Daddy 
says people have to work or else they won’t 
have any money.” 


Harriet Ames laughed. “Don’t you worry, 
Dorothy, I'll get along!” She thought, as 
she had many times before, of the insurance 
policies tucked away in the old manila en- 
velope. She had developed a fondness for 
those pieces of paper over the years, because 
they represented all the things she had hoped 
for—independence, security, ease in her old 
age. She had paid for them out of her earn- 
ings year by year—and now they would 
start repaying her every month for as long 
as she lived. 


Little Dorothy’s eyes were closing now, 
heavy with sleep. Harriet turned out the 
bedside light. While she waited, she made a 
mental note to be sure to see John and Mary 
Bailey as soon as she got back home. It was 
John Bailey, the New York Life agent in 
her home town, who had first got her to do 
something about life insurance for her future 
security, and whose letters and recommen- 
dations about it had been so helpful during 
all the years since then. It would be fun to 
tell him how everything had worked out as 
he predicted it some day would. 


Miss Ames smiled at the sleeping child, 
tiptoed to the door and started down the 
corridor toward her room. There was still 
some packing to be done before tomorrow. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


‘““Home? Yes, I suppose ‘you 
might call it that.” 





Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 
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Honor Dr. S. S. Huebner at Meeting 


Feld Under Auspices of N. Y. Insurance Society of New York 
and N. Y. Chapter of CLU; Students of 1951-52 


‘Huebner Class’ Present 


Many honors are being shown to 
Dr. S. S. Huebner on his contemplated 
retirement in 1952 as chief professor of 
the insurance division of Wharton School 
of Insurance and Finance. He will 
continue to be president of American 
College of Life Underwriters, however. 
One of the principal honors has been 


the successful effort made by the life 
insurance industry throughout the coun- 
try in seeing that the 1951-52 registra- 
tion of candidates for the CLU desig- 
nation became the largest that has 
heretofore been recorded. This group 
of students is being called “The Hueb- 
ner Class,” as a testimonial to the lead- 
ing educator in life insurance. — 

The largest “Huebner Class” is that 
enrolled in the Insurance School of 
the Insurance Society of New York 
dean of which is Arthur C. Goerlich. 
The entire enrollment here is about 300. 
In desiring to express their admiration 
and esteem for Dr. Huebner and to attest 
the great influence he has exerted on 
insurance education the New York City 
Chapter of American College of Life 
Underwriters, in cooperation with the 
School of Insurance of the Insurance 
Society of New York, staged a meeting 
at the Bar Association of the City of 
New York auditorium on Friday noon 
of last week which was attended by 
numerous home office executives of 
life companies, leading members of the 
New York Chapter of CLU and _ en- 
rolled “Huebner Class” students. They 
had been invited “to honor Dr. Hueb- 
ner, on the occasion of the presentation 
to him of a representative body of the 
local registrants symbolizing the na- 
tional roster of the “Huebner Class.” 


Julian S. Myrick Presides 


Julian S. Myrick, chairman of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
presided. The greetings from the New 
York Chapter CLU were extended by 
John T. Scott, educational vice presi- 
dent of the New York Chapter, who is 
with the Penn Mutual here. That was 
followed by an address paying tribute 
to Dr. Huebner, the American College 
of Life Underwriters and the Wharton 
School by Thomas I. Parkinson, presi- 
dent, Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
Dean Arthur C. Goerlich, School of 
Insurance of the Insurance Society of 
New York, then presented to Dr. Hueb- 
ner “the Huebner Class,” and the meet- 
ing concluded with Dr. Huebner’s re- 
sponse. 

Dr. Huebner, who at 70 has spent 
more than four decades in insurance 
education work, is carrying his years 
gracefully. He made one of his charac- 
teristic talks in which good humor was 
coupled with emphasis on the import- 
ance of professional training of life 
insurance agents. 

President Parkinson said that he has 
always been keenly interested in the 
necessity for insurance field forces be- 
ing better trained and increasing their 
knowledge of life insurance and of its 
application as solution to personal, fam- 
ily and business economic problems. 
Before Equitable gatherings that sub- 
ject has often been discussed by him 
and he told of a talk he made some 
years ago before the old Theodore M. 
Riehle agency of the Society in which 
he pointed out how insurance service 
is meeting the growing, complex needs 
of the people and the necessity of 
training to present properly the fur- 
nishing of such needs. 

He urged the students at the meeting 
Friday to fit themselves by study so 
that they, by reason of CLU equipment, 
will find themselves in the fortunate 
Position of being expertly able to prac- 
tice modern field underwriting in the 


difficult but satisfying situations which 
are constantly opening before the ag- 
ents. This meant learning as much as 
possible about estates, business pro- 
cedures, taxation matters and other 
angles for the protection of which ade- 
quate life insurance can be furnished. 
Mr. Parkinson recalled the period be- 
fore 1920 when the late Edward A. 
Woods, Equitable’s great general agent 
in Pittsburgh, and other field leaders 
were constantly emphasizing the desir- 
ability of more thorough professional 
training. There is a great difference 
between the desirability for training 
and its accomplishment, he said. After 
the first World War Mr. Woods and 
other leaders in National Association 
of Life Underwriters found a_ plan 
which would be available to earnest, 
intelligent, studious and ambitious men 
and women in the production end of 
the entire business, and thus American 
College of Life Underwriters was es- 
tablished. 
Early Scepticism Vanished 


The American College can be de- 
scribed as a product of the far-seeing 
field organization of the country—real 
leaders. In Mr. Parkinson’s opinion the 
business is fortunate in having had the 
services of Dr. Huebner under whose 
guidance the efforts and objectives of 
the field leaders have been stabilized. 

At the start of the American College 
of Life Underwriters some executives 
of companies were skeptical, declared 
Mr. Parkinson. They had regarded the 
movement as somewhat pretentious, felt 
it was a mere copying of academic 
procedures. “But time showed they 
were mistaken and there is no longer 
such an attitude,” he said. Continuing, 
he declared that he knew of no other 
American industry, in having its aims 
and purposes made known, which owed 
so much to one man as life insurance 
does to Dr. Huebner. In paying tribute 
to the Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Parkinson said that 
much of the prestige of that school is 
because of the success of its insurance 
courses in the preparation of which 
course Dr. Huebner played such an im- 
portant part. Life insurance home 
offices and field offices now contain 
many Wharton graduates. 





Insurance Literature 


Another point made by Mr. Parkin- 
son was that before Dr. Huebner’s time 
there was little valuable literature in 
the business. “The reading matter con- 
sisted largely of generalities, of sales 
tricks, of substantially little of that 
meat needed by the conscientious, seri- 
ous agent,” said Mr. Parkinson. Dr. 
Huebner’s position was that there was 
need of helpful literature and_ text 
books not only for the active practi- 





Speakers at Huebner meeting in New York Monday. Left to right—Arthur C. 
Goerlich, John T. Scott, Dr. S. S. Huebner, Julian S. Myrick, Thomas I. Parkinson. 





tioner in the field but also for the 
teacher in the classroom. One of Dr. 
Huebner’s concerns was that the litera- 
ture existing at the time did not meet 
the needs required for an_ efficient 
teaching performance. “The right lit- 
erature came along, including good text 
books, and among those taught were 
the teachers,” said Mr. Parkinson. 

Responsibilities of both teacher and 
practitioner are growing, the result of 
the great growth of life insurance itself, 
continued the speaker. At the midyear 
period this year the life insurance in 
force was $243 billion. “With the con- 
tinuous growth of American business 
and its needs I can see that total grow 
until it is almost double what it is 
today,” was one of Mr. Parkinson’s 
comments. 

Talking directly to the members of 
the “Huebner class” present, Mr. Park- 
inson continued: “You are to pursue 
a career which has great rewards. But 
it is a career in which these rewards 
are only for those who will work hard, 
who are not only willing to be trained 
but must also do their part in training 
themselves. You will be satisfying the 
needs of people who have practically 
no other way to enjoy freedom from 
financial worry or of making possible 
the continuity of the family. Your 
contribution is to the welfare of your 
country. You will be obliged to make 
sacrifices. But the rewards will be 
worth the effort.” 


Dr. Huebner’s Response 


When Dr. Huebner arose to give his 
response he received an ovation. Briefly, 
he reviewed some aspects of his 40-odd 
years of teaching. To be a true pro- 
fessional in life insurance selling, -he 
said, it is obvious that in addition to 
accumulation of life insurance knowl- 


Home Life Field Conference at 
Bretton Woods For It’s Leaders 


Leading producers of Home Life of 
New York recently participated in the 
company,’s fourth Qualified Field Un- 
derwriters Conference at Bretton Woods, 
N. H. Featured was panel discussions on 
phases of Planned Estates Service. 


President Cameron Welcomes Group 


In welcoming the fieldmen President 
William J. Cameron described their 
status as one of major importance in 
the company’s operation. He stated that 
if it were not for them there would be 
no work for the rest of the company. 

“In our dealings with our policyown- 


ers and beneficiaries and with one an- 
other,” said Mr. Cameron, “let us all 
be even more conscious that we and 
they are really a group of people banded 
together to further one purpose: namely, 
the security of one another on a sound 
free enterprise basis, and that policy- 
owners are not just the public dealing 
with a big corporation.” 

Mr. Cameron spoke of the company’s 
progress in evolving the quality service 
and quality business concept. “Home 
Life,” he stated, “has lead in pioneer- 
ing Planned Estates Service, insuring 
Mr. Cameron, is the fact that Home 


edge at least three other essential fac- 
tors are willingness to work, and pos- 
session of integrity and aptitude. 

“The American College of Life 
Underwriters in its CLU program not 
only puts emphasis on all of these 
essentials,” he said, “but furthermore 
on qualities of the spirit, the heart and 
the soul, possession of which makes 
the professional underwriter so valu- 
able a consultant in paving the way for 
adequate insurance ownership.” As he 
has so often declared before, Dr. Hueb- 
ner told the new candidates for the 
CLU designation that after that desig- 
nation is won the CLUs must continue 
intensive study of the subject through- 
out their careers. 

Dean Goerlich of the Insurance 
School of Insurance Society of New 
York was the concluding speaker. Mr. 
Goerlich said that there were more 
than 125: members of the “Huebner 
Class” registered at Insurance Society 
of New York. One or more representa- 
tives of the following companies are 
in the New York “Huebner Class.” 

Aetna, Berkshire, Colonial, Connecti- 
cut General, Connecticut Mutual, Conti- 
nental American, Continental Assurance, 
Equitable Society, Fidelity Mutual, John 
Hancock, Home Life, Johnson & Higgins, 
Manhattan Life, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Metropolitan, Monarch, Mutual Benefit, 
Mutual of New York, National Life of 
Vermont, New England Mutual, New 
York Life, Northwestern Mutual, Penn 
Mutual, Phoenix Mutual, Provident 
Mutual, Prudential, Security Mutual, 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation and Travelers. 

Among the company executives at 
the Bar Association Assembly Hall 
meeting were Carrol M. Shanks, presi- 
dent, and Harold M. Stewart, executive 
vice president, Prudential; J. Howard 
Oden, president, North American Re.; 
Louis W. Dawson, president, Roger 
Hull, executive vice president, and 
Ward Phelps, director of training, Mu- 
tual Life; McAllister Lloyd, president, 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation; C. C. Clabaugh, general agency 
superintendent, Maryland Life; Arthur 
E. Daniels, Institute of Life Insurance; 
Vincent B. Coffin, senior vice president, 
Connecticut Mutual. Among others 
present were Davis W. Gregg, presi- 
dent, Professor Steinbeck and James 
Elton Bragg, trustee, American College. 





Life has a definite program for the fu- 
ture. It is a company of opportunity. It 
develops its own personnel and promotes 
from within its own ranks at every op- 
portunity. On the basis of its achieve- 
ments in the past and its program for 
the years ahead, Mr. Cameron predicted, 
“The years ahead will be a great era 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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United of Chicago Gets 
All States Life, Ala. 


MERGER EFFECTIVE BY YR.-END 





Following Reinsurance Chicago Co. Will 
Have $250,000,000 Insurance in Force; 
Assets of $30,000,000 


In a joint announcement by O. T. 
Hogan, president of United Insurance 
Co., Chicago, and W. C. Jennings, 
president of All States Life of Mont- 
All States will merge 





gomery, Ala., the 


with United before the close of the 
year. Following the reinsurance, Unit- 
ed of Chicago will have $250,000,000 


HOGAN 


assets of $30,- 
over 


of insurance in force, 
000,000 and = capital-surplus of 
$6,000,000. 

The All States is now operating in 
Pennsylvania, Vir- 
District of 
force of 


the states of Ohio, 
Maryland and the 
Columbia, with an 
about 300 salesmen. 

United of 
1919 by O. T 
continuously 


ginia, 
agency 
Chicago was formed in 
*, Hogan, who has served 
Under his 
has made 


as president. 
management the 
rapid progress, acquiring a number of 
life companies in recent years, includ- 


company 


ing the Virginia Life & Casualty of 
Richmond in 1949, the Provident Life 
of Washington, D. C. in 1950, and the 


Peoples-Guardian of Greenville, S. C. 
early this year. 


Jennings to Join United 


_W. C.. Jennings, president of All 
States Life, will join United as con- 
sulting actuary following the merger. 


A graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan’s actuarial school, he became vice 
president and actuary of All States at 
its organization in 1928, later succeed- 
ing to the presidency upon the death 
of Ben Lacey in 1939. All States has 
$80,000,000 of life business in force, 
assets of $11,000,000 and capital- surplus 
funds of $1,200,000. The company main- 
tains a fully staffed executive office in 
3altimore, with home office in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


Hogan’s Colorful Career 


O. T. Hogan, president and founder 
of United Insurance Co., celebrated his 
48th year in the insurance business in 
March, 1951. Starting in the business 
on an industrial debit at the age of 19 
in Springfield, Ill, for Metropolitan 
Life, Mr. Hogan organized the United 
of Chicago in 1919. With the exception 
of his son, Jack, who joined the com- 





pany following his graduation from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1936, and 
who is executive vice president of the 
company, virtually all of the senior 
officers have been associated with Presi- 
dent Hogan since organization of the 
company. The other executive officers 
are: A. D. Johnson, secretary-treasurer; 
Homer G. Rockwood, vice president; 
G. Blair Hiser, vice president; J.-M. 
Penrith, vice president, and H. P. Ma- 
loncy, assistant to president. 

United is presently licensed in 34 
states and the District of Columbia. 
The company anticipates extending its 
operations to several additional states 
in the near future. 

With a large volume of Accident and 
Health business, the company’s total 
income for 1951 has been estimated by 
President Hogan to reach $23,000,000. 





Director of Training 

Orville J. Surber, 'CLU, has been ap- 
pointed director of training in the agen- 
cy department of the Guarantee Mutual 
Life of Omaha. After graduating from 
Morningside College, Mr. Surber spent 
six years teaching school and coaching 
basketball and baseball. He entered the 
life insurance business as a field repre- 
sentative in 1947 after which he be- 
came administrative assistant to the gen- 
eral agent in charge of estate planning 
and business insurance. 


Dr. P. M. Cort Dead at 73 


Dr. Parker M. Cort, retired associate 
medical director of the Aetna Life, died 
last week in Northampton, Mass., at 
the age of 73. Dr. Cort had been asso- 
ciated with the Aetna Life for more than 
20 years before his retirement in 1947 
and previously had practiced medicine in 
Springfield, Mass. 

Born in Clayville, N. Y., Dr. Cort was 
graduated from Harvard University and 
Harvard Medical School, receiving his 
M.D. degree in 1902. He began practic- 
ing in Springfield and served as patholo- 
gist and assistant visiting physician of 
the Mercy Hospital and chief visiting 
physician of the Springfield Tuberculosis 
Hospital. : 

After serving in France with the Army 
medical corps during World War I, Dr. 
Cort resumed his practice in Springfield 
and was president of the Springfield Tu- 
berculosis Association, which he _ reor- 
ganized into the Hampden County Tuber- 
culosis and Public Health Association. 

Dr. Cort joined the Aetna Life in 1926 
as associate medical director, the posi- 
tion he held until his retirement four 
years ago. He was a former vice- 
president of the Massachusetts State Tu- 
berculosis League and a member of the 
Hampden County Medical Society, and 
the Massachusetts Medical Society. 





progress of all recruits. 








in a series of advertisements outlining advantages enjoyed 
NUMBER TWO by field underwriters of the Equitable Life of ay esis 


TRAINED FOR 


SUCCESS 


I ield underwriters of the Equitable Life 
of lowa are expertly trained. New associates are 
enrolled in a combined study and field project 
known as the Basic Training Course. The next step 
in the training process is attendance at a Home 
Office School. Then follow two Intermediate Train- 
ing Courses featuring estate plans, business insur- 
ance fundamentals and programming. Cooperation 
is given eligible associates in their attainment of the 
Chartered Life Underwriter designation. Continu- 
ous personal supervision is given to the training 


HOUITABLE 


Life Insurance Company 


FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


OF IOWA 








Heads Fidelity Mutual 
Agency in Philadelphia 





JOHN T. FLANAGAN, JR. 


William J. Cummins, co-manager at 
Philadelphia of Cummins-Flanagan agen- 
cy of Fidelity Mutual Life, has resigned 
that connection effective the end of 
September. Mr. Cummins joined Fidelity 
Mutual in 1942 after 23 years with the 
Edward A. Woods agency in Pittsburgh. 

John T. Flanagan, Jr., who now as- 
sumes full charge of the agency in 
Philadelphia, has been with Fidelity 
since 1943. He was formerly general 
agent for the company in Los Angeles 
and transferred to Philadelphia about 
a year ago. 


PROMOTED TO STAFF MANAGER 

Jack B. Moraine has been promoted 
to staff manager of the South Bay dis- 
trict office at Torrance, Calif., it was an- 
nounced by J. Donald Geiger, director 
of agencies at the western home office 
of The Prudential. 

Joining Prudential at the San Pedro 
district office in 1948, he was serving 
in that office when it moved to Torrance 
and renamed the South Bay district. 
Prior to his association with Prudential, 
he was in the floral business at Tor- 
rance. 


LEWIS WEISBERG DIES 

Lewis Weisberg, 51, Albany insurance 
man, died recently at his home there. 
Mr. Weisberg, an Albany resident for 
33 years, was for many years assistant 
manager of the Albany office of the 
John Hancock. For the past six years 
og ad been general agent for the Postal 
wife. 


Society of Actuaries 


(Continued from Page 1) 


exclusions, co-insurance formula and 
deductibles. Broad coverage of large 
numbers of individuals is most desirable; 
income should be recognized as the 
largest single factor in costs; the plan 
should cover catastrophes ‘only and 
should not be a full-payment medical 
plan; there should be a deductible on a 
full-pay basis at some stage before catas- 
trophe reimbursement begins; there 
should be co-insurance throughout the 
entire area covered by the catastrophe 
plan and “repeat” deductibles in any 
form are undesirable, were among the 
— Mr. Probst made. 

LB Hoskins, actuary of the Travel- 
ers, eae of the committee on avia- 
tion, said that passengers who fly 100 
hours a year on scheduled airline routes 
stand a greater chance of being killed 
in some other way than through flight. 


More Emphasis on A. & H. 


Because of the growing interest in indi- 
vidual accident and sickness coverage, 
part due to the considerable number of 
life companies entering that field, the So- 
ciety of Actuaries at its meeting this week 
decided to have a larger proportion of, ac- 
cident and health papers and discussions 
annually than has heretofore been the case. 
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Parker Heads Guardian 
New A. & H. Department 


WELL KNOWN IN THAT FIELD 


Active on Committees of Bureau of A. 
. Underwriters; Graduate of 
Williams College 


James A McLain, president, Guardian 
Life, announced this week that Gerald S. 
Parker had been secretary, 
accident and health, to head the com- 


appointed 


pany’s new accident and health depart- 
On August 27 the company made 


ment. 
public its intention to enter personal ac- 





GERALD S. PARKER 


cident and health field. The program's 
effective date has not yet been an- 
nounced, 

A native of this city Mr. Parker was 
graduated from W illiams College in 1938. 
After completing a life, accident and 
health training course at the home office 
of a large Eastern company he became 
an agent in New York City. For almost 
five years in World War II he served 
principally in Europe where he was with 
an anti-aircraft artillery unit, being dis- 
charged with rank of captain in January, 
1946, 

Returning to civilian life Mr. Parker 
joined Preferred Accident’s home office 
as an underwriter and in January, 1948, 
was appointed secretary of its accident 
and health department. In 1949 he in- 
troduced a series of new policies con- 
taining modern features. In 1946 at Bu- 
reau’s annual meeting he presented a 
paper on substandard accident and health 
insurance, and in 1948 conducted an un- 
derwriting forum. With the Bureau he 
is presently a member of its Legislative 
and Regulatory and its Underwriting 
committees. Also he is a member of sev- 
eral sub- committees, including those on 
substandard risks, policy language, health 
insurance and family expense insurance, 
now being chairman of the two last 
named committees. 


Harold S. Rose Appointed 


Harold S. Rose, formerly supervisor in 
the Des Moines regional service office of 
Northwestern National Life has been 
appointed assistant manager of the Pres- 
fon agency at Great Falls, Montana. 
Both the great size of the territory 
covered by the agency and its growth 
Over the past several years have made 
it necessary for Agency Manager W. G. 
Preston to have someone associated with 
him in the management work of the 
agency, 

Mr. Rose, a Northwestern National 
fieldman since 1942, previously was ath- 
letic director at the Oskaloosa (Iowa) 
high school, He is a veteran of three 
years’ “Gree as a naval officer in World 


War I 


WINS WEST VIRGINIA CASE 





Court in That State Upholds Equitable 
Society’s Assured Home 
Ownership Plan 


case of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, et al., versus Robert A. 
Crichton, Insurance Commissioner of West 


In the 


Virginia, the issue involved being the use 
in that state of the Society’s Assured Home 
Plan, the Circuit Court of 
West Virginia, has de- 
The decision 


Ownership 
Kanawha County, 
cided in favor of the Society. 
in part reads: 

Defendant’s brief places much reliance upon 
the beginning terminology of the statute “‘No 
life insurance company doing business in this 
Mee cans Cte. 

A mere casual reading of the statute would 
show that that portion of the statute relates only 
to discrimination between policyholders, rates 
for such forms of insurance, rebates, etc. The 
defendant would apply the last two paragraphs 
of the statute to such and construe them as 
inhibiting the making of A.H.O. loans by the 
plaintiff. The terminology used in said para- 
graphs, such as cancel, renewal, etc., is not 
and has never been used in regard to life in- 
surance policies, but only to fire insurance poli- 
cies, as contended by plaintiff. And the word 
“building Association” has no place in the 
statute relating to life insurance companies. 

While the court is not in the least concerned 
with the motives which may prompt an admin- 
istrative agency in conducting its affairs, it is 
quite at a loss to understand the complete 


Browning Heads New Branch 
Canada Life, San Francisco 


Announcement has been made by 
Canada Life of the opening of a branch 
office in San Francisco, and the appoint- 
ment of Charles S. Browning as man- 
ager of the company’s agency opera- 
tions for the San Francisco area. 

Mr. Browning joins Canada Life with 
a broad experience in the insurance 
field and a successful record of personal 
production and agency management. 
Since 1929 he has been closely identi- 
fied with the life insurance business in 
Missouri, Colorado, Ohio and more lat- 
terly in California. Formerly, with the 
Great West Life he has been manager 
of its San Francisco agency since 1947. 





“right about face’ of the agency here in- 
volved in this matter. Certainly there can have 
been no public agitation or p Breast for such 
reversal of a long continued practice which 
enured greatly to the benefit of a considerable 
portion of the population of the state, principally 
people of average or small incomes. Being 
enabled to obtain such loans upon such bene- 
ficial terms, they were thereby furnished an 
escape from the vicious and usurious talons 
of building and loan and small loan companies. 

To sustain defendant’s contention would be 
to strike down a plan and system, advantage of 
which has been taken by so many of West 
Virginia home owners without any question by 
agency or court as to their validity, and for 
which the court is not conscious of the least 
murmur of public clamor. 





W ickman Heads A. & H. 
Dept. of Mutual Life 


J. M. Wickman, CLU, of Minneapo- 
lis has been appointed manager of 
the accident and sickness insurance 
operations of Mutual Life of New 
York. His career is reviewed in casu- 
alty section of this issue of the regu- 
| lar Paper. 








Mutual Trust Supplement 


Mutual Trust Life recently presented 


a supplement to its business, insurance 
publication, “Steps to Business Secur 
ity,” to the qualifiers at the company's 
recent national convention at Bigwin 
Inn, Canada. The top producers re- 
ceived the new supplement, which con- 
tains a sales slanted explanation of the 
various types of business insurance and 
also a separate sales section. 

In addition to the new supplement, 
an entirely new sales tool, business in- 
surance proposal kits, was introduced 
drafted 
business insurance presentations are be- 
ing distributed through the agency de 
partment of the company’s home office. 


These specially designed and 





Said Bill, 


Home Office: 
Newark, N. J. 








Prudential Security Plans Sell Because They Serve 





The William Rayners have every reason to enjoy life. Thanks to Prudential's Dollar Guide 
their future is secure. The Dollar Guide showed them — as no other service can — just 
how far their life insurance and other resources would go. Now Bill Rayner has a plan that 
provides an income for his family, a home free of debt, an education for his children, and a 
retirement income. 


"| didn't even want to discuss life insurance until | saw the Dollar Guide. It cer- 
tainly made me conscious of what life insurance can do." 


Raymond Hartle, The Prudential man who sold this plan, says, 
ran to nearly $900, but with the Dollar Guide you'd almost call it easy selling." 


The above facts are based on an actual case 
but of course true identities are not given. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


Western Home Office: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





"The premium on this case 


Canadian Head Office: 
Toronto, Ont. 
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William E. Coyle Joins 
Security Mutual Life 


WITH B. J. BOOKSTAVER AGENCY 





Appeinted Manager of New Accident 
& Health and Group Departments; 
Agency Operations Expanding 


Security Mutual ‘ere of Binghamton, 
N. Y., has announced the 
of William E. Coyle as manager of the 
new accident and health and group de- 
Burton J. Bookstaver 
Avenue, New York. 
insurance 


appointment 


partments of the 
Agency, 500 Fifth 
Mr. Coyle has been in the 





COYLE 


WILLIAM E. 


business for 21 years, during which time 
he has been associated with Royal In- 
demnity, Standard Accident and Eagle 
Indemnity insurance companies. 

Mr. Coyle 
manager and 


For the past six years 


served as underwriting 
agency director of the Union Casualty. 
In that capacity he managed the com- 
mercial, franchise group and disability 
group underwriting departments which 
included underwriting of hospitalization 
and surgical policies. As director of 
agencies he not only created but also 
developed and supervised the company’s 
entire agency system. 

In his new post — the Bookstaver 
Agency, Mr. Coyle will concentrate his 
efforts toward the ol lopment of the 
agency’s accident and health and group 
production. Security Mutual recently of- 
sor to its field force a completely 
new non-cancellable and commercial 
accident & health kit which includes re- 
vitalized hospitalization and surgical - 
medical contracts. 

In line with its expansion program 
the Bookstaver Agency is enlarging its 
quarters at 500 Fifth Avenue so as to 
offer more completed service facilities 
for its brokers and full time producers. 


_W. J. LYSAK PROMOTED 
W. J. Lysak has been promoted to dis- 
trict manager of the north Saskatchewan 
branch of Monarch Life. 











BARCLAY 
7-1070 











JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 


New England Mutual Life 
Names Security Analysts 


New England Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the appointment of two new 
security analysts to the staff of the 
company’s investment department, Pet- 
er D. Falk, formerly of Sun Life of 
Canada, and Leonard C. Larrabee, for- 
mer assistant to the treasurer of Har- 
vard University. 

Mr. Falk, a native of London, re- 
ceived his education in England before 
going to Vancouver, where he entered 
the brokerage business, and in 1938 be- 
came a security analyst for Sun Life. 
He volunteered for duty as an engineer 
in the Canadian Army in 1939, and 
served for three years in the European 
theater. He returned to Sun Life upon 
his separation from the service. He is 
a past president of the Montreal Insti- 
tute of Investment Analysts, and a 
member of the New York Society of 
Security Analysts. 

Mr. Larrabee, who was born in Chi- 
cago, served with the Marine Corps 
during World War I. He was gradu- 
ated from Harvard University in 1924, 
and became a representative in Chicago 
of the Roxbury Carpet ‘Co. Entering 
the bond business in 1929, he worked 
in various brokerage houses in Chicago 
and Boston during the 1930’s. He re- 
turned to Harvard as assistant to the 
treasurer in 1939, and from which post 
he goes to New England Mutual. He 
is a member of the Boston Security 
Analysts Society. 





PROMOTE JOSEPH F. FLOOD 


With Metropolitan Since 1925 Has Been 
Made Assistant Vice President in 
Field Management Division 
Joseph F. Flood has been appointed 
assistant vice president, Metropolitan 
Life, in its field management division. 

Mr. Flood was educated in Brooklyn 
public schools and at Erasmus Hall High 
School, Brooklyn, graduating from the 
latter in 1920. He joined Metropolitan 
in February, 1925, as a junior book- 
keeper. Following successive promotions 
he was made in 1934 manager of the 
field auditing division. His appointment 
as a member of the company *s admin- 
istrative nersonnel came in 1944, and he 
was made an officer with title of assis- 
tant vice president in 1951. He lives in 
Manhasset, L. I, and is a member of 
the Brookville Country Club. 


A. L. Stephans Honored by 


Prudential on Retirement 
Arthur L. Stephans of the Prudential 
who rose from a $3 per-week-clerk to 
become director of field services for 
the company’s Ordinary agencies, re- 
tired October 1, following more than 

50 years of service. 

More than 65 fellow employees and 
Prudential officials gathered at a dinner 
at the Marlboro Inn, Montclair, N. J., 
on September 27 to honor the Pruden- 
tial veteran. Verbal testimonials were 
delivered by Sayre MacLeod, Cl, 
vice president in charge of the Ordi- 
nary agencies department, and Charles 
W. Campbell, CLU, head of the New- 
ark agency carrying his name and a 
long-time associate of Mr. Stephans. 
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IT’S TOPS 
Comes the time of year when “It’s tops” 
member from our school days. Nowadays, however, “It’s tops” is a year- , 
‘round expression heard from Provident Life Producers—and they’re re- 


ferring, of course, to the Provident’s line of up-to-date guaranteed rate 
coverages designed to meet specific needs. 


Provident Life Producers say these plans make selling EASIER and MORE 
PROFITABLE—EASIER because they sell the prospect what HE wants, 
and MORE PROFITABLE because of: a liberal scale of first-year com- 
. service fees... 
and a persistency bonus. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 


protecting provident peonle since 1887 





signals a game most of us re- 


a non-contributory pen- 











Phoenix Mutual Adopts New 


Liberal Insurance Limits 
Phoenix Mutual’s 100th anniversary 
convention recently at Banff Springs 
was the scene of formal announcement 
of three progressive steps which the 
company has taken to extend the serv- 
ices which may be rendered by its field 
force. 

The three announcements included: 
1. More liberal maximum limits for 
standard and substandard insurance; Zz 
More liberal maximum limits for waiv- 


er of premium; and 3. More liberal 
limits for premium deposit fund ac- 
counts. 


In adopting the more liberal insur- 
ance limits, the company announced 
that the maximum amount of standard 
coverage which will now be considered 
is $350,000 at ages 20-45 for life, endow- 
ment, retirement income, and five year 
term plans. In addition, a new “top” 
maximum of $200,000 was established 
for substandard insurance carrying ex- 
tra premiums. 

With regard to waiver of premium, 
Phoenix Mutual will now consider 
waiving yearly premiums amounting to 
$15,000, including premiums waived un- 
der their disability income provision. 
In effect, this liberal provision means 
the issue of waiver of premium on the 
maximum limit for Ordinary life at 

ages insurable for waiver and should 
meet most needs on other plans. 

Phoenix Mutual policyholders whose 
regular premium deposit fund provi- 
sions formerly limited deposits to 10% 
of the face amount of contract, are now 
privileged to increase their deposit fund 
balance to a maximum of 20% of the 
contract face. 


Blood Bank Pledges at 
John Hancock Home Office 


By September 20 a total of 864 mem- 
bers of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
home office have pledged themselves to 
give 1,297 pints of blood in the coming 
year. hag — resulted from talks 
by Brig. Gen. G. S. Meloy, former com- 
mander of 19th Infantry Regiment in 
ce now on duty in Washington, and 

Capt. A. D. Bruce, Jr., U.S.A., Industrial 
Relations branch office. During the past 
17 months, 2,000 pints of blood were 
given by Hancock people at the Red 
Cross Blood Center. 

Blood donations, while primarily aid- 
ing the Armed Forces, also help keep 
the John Hancock Blood Bank at a 
high point so that it may be available to 
any John Hancock member or his im- 
mediate family should the need arise. 

Honored guest at the blood program 
was donor of the 2,000th pint, Miss 
Florence Metcalf, who this week gave 
her blood for the sixth time. Other 
speakers included Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Byron K. Elliott of the John Han- 
cock; Gen. Daniel Needham, chairman 
of the Red Cross Blood Program in 
Boston, and William G. Rose, chairman 
of the John Hancock Veterans Blood 
Program. 





Joins Constitution Life 


Frank Hogan, for the past twelve 
years, a member of the examination staff 
of the California Department of Insur- 
ance, has resigned to join Constitution 
Life of Los Angeles as vice president 
and actuary. Mr. Hogan went to Cali- 
fornia from Iowa to accept the depart- 
mental position and was one of the 
senior members of: the staff. 
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Institute of HOU 
Annual Meeting Plans 


AT CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 8 TO 10 
John T. Acree, Jr., President of the 


Institute Announces Full Program 
for 15th Annual Meeting 


Final arrangements for the 15th an- 
nual meeting of Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters, to be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, November 
8 to 10, have been announced by its 
president, John T. Acree, Jr., president 
of Lincoln Income Life, Louisville. 

James Q. Taylor, underwriting di- 
rector, Northwestern National Life, will 
be general chairman of the meeting and 
will preside over the opening session. 
Advance information indicates that the 
material to be presented will not only 
be interesting but helpful to those at- 
tending. The working sessions have been 
designed to include qualified speakers, 
pertinent topics and free discussions. 
Advance registrations indicate that over 
450 members and guests, including wives, 
will. be in attendance at the meeting. 
Membership in the Institute is now 212 
companies, domiciled in 40 states of the 
United States and Canada. William H. 
Neely, vice president, Southern Farm 
Bureau Life, is chairman of the member- 
ship committee. : 

Preceding the meeting, an executive 
committee meeting will be held on 
Wednesday afternoon, November 7, at 
which time chairman of the various com- 
mittees will report. 


Russell to Review Background 


The program will get under way on 
Thursday morning, November 8. Em- 
mett Russell, Jr., assistant vice president, 
Life and Casualty Co. of Tennessee, who 
was the first president of the Institute, 
will pay tribute to the Institute’s Fif- 
teenth Anniversary and will give the his- 
torical background of the organization. 
The presidential address will be given by 
John T. Acree, Jr. John O. Todd, CLU, 
Chicago, will addre ess the group on “Capi- 
tal Transfer. 

William H. Harrison, Underwriting 
Division, Security Mutual Life, will give 
the report of the secretary-treasurer. 
He will be followed by a report from 
the membership committee, by William 
H. Neely. Joseph C. Kosid, underwriter, 
Mutual Service Life, will give the re- 
port of the reading and reference com- 
mittee; to be followed by Raymond A. 
Burke. vice president, North American 
Reassurance, who will give the report of 
the underwriting forms committee. Rob- 
ert B. Caplinger, associate chief under- 
writer, Southland Life, will give the re- 
port of the educational committee. The 
report of the publicity director will be 
given by Ray E. Button, vice president 
of reinsurance, Republic National Life. 
The morning session will be concluded 
with the appointment of convention com- 
mittees. A group picture of the entire 
membership and guests will be taken fol- 
lowing the morning session. 

The afternoon session will be devoted 
to the open forum panel and will be pre- 
sided over by C. Edwin Carlson, chief 
underwriter, Continental Assurance. The 
discussion will be “Can We Liberalize?” 
Some of the topics to be discussed in- 
clude: war hazards, special tests, dis- 
placed persons, income rules, and dis- 
ability limits. Those participating in the 
open forum panel include: John C. Archi- 
bald, underwriting vice president, Bank- 
ers Life Co, Des Moines; W. Sheffield 
Owen, CLU, assistant agency vice presi- 
dent, Life Co. of Georgia; Carl W. Hu- 
ber, underw riting secretary, Bankers Na- 
tional Life, Montclair, N. J.,.and Dr. J. 

. Hunsinger, vice president and associ- 
ate medical director, Republic National 

ife. 


Some of Speakers To Be Heard 


The morning session, second day, will 
be in charge of W. Philip Underwood, 
Monarch 


underwriting vice president, 


Medical Director Meet 
In N. Y. City, Oct. 11-12 


L. S. YLVISAKER, PRESIDENT 


Heart Diseases Among Principal Subjects 
of Discussion; To Review Public 
Health Situation 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors of America will hold 
its annual convention here on October 
11-12. Lauritz S. Ylvisaker, Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life, is president. The following will 
be the speakers: 


Philips S. Hench, University of Minnesota 
Graduate Sch¥ol Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 
Howard M. McCue, Jr., Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia. 
Gilbert Falconer, North American Life, 
Toronto. 
Francis R. Dieuaide, Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fun 
H. Marvin, Yale University School of 
Medicine. 
Henry B. Kirkland, Charles E. Kiessling, 
Annie Mary Lyle, The Prudential. 
William Bolt, Murray F. Bell, New York Life. 
Tames R. Gudger, Mutual Life of New York. 
Benjamin F. Byrd, American Life Convention. 
Joseph C. Wilberding, MIB executive commit- 
tee. 
James Andrews, Jr., 
tion of America. 
Herman E. Hilleboe, New York State Commis- 
sioner of Health. 
George M. Wheatley. Metropolitan Life. 
Ronald F. Buchan, Prudential. 
Franz J. Ingelfinger, Boston University School 
of Medicine. 
McLellan, 
1 


Life Insurance Associa- 


Lawrence L. D. Sergeant Pepper, 
Provident Mutual. 
Topics of Discussion 


Among topics to be discussed are cor- 
tisone, rheumatic fever and rheumatic 
heart disease, blood dyscrasias, cardio- 
vascular research, chest pain diagnosis, 
electrocardiography, thoracic aorta, pub- 
lic health situation, gastro-intestinal con- 
ditions and gastrectomy. 


Promote K. L. Brooks 


Promotion of Kenneth L. Brooks, 
CLU, to associate director of sales 
promotion has been announced by The 
Prudential. Active in the company’s 
sales promotional operations since 1946, 
Mr. Brooks was assistant director for 
several years prior to his present ap- 


pointment. He had served previously 
as manager of field services and as 
associate manager of the treasurer’s 
department. 


Mr. Brooks was awarded his CLU 
designation in 1949. During the past 
few years he has been a featured speak- 
er at the company’s regional and na- 
tional conferences in New York, Mon- 
treal, Houston and other parts of the 
country. 

During World War II, Mr. Brooks 
served as a Lieutenant with the Navy. 





Life. Dr. William H. Scoins, chief medi- 
cal director, Lincoln National Life, will 
give an address on “Abnormal Blood 
Pressure”; Earl M. MacRae, actuary, 
Occidental Life of California, will give a 
paper on “Income Disability. ‘ Next, will 
follow a report of the auditing commit- 
tee. The morning session will close with 
the election of officers and announce- 
ments. 

The Industrial Session will start its 
proceedings Friday afternoon, in charge 


of Clyde L. Groover, vice president, 
Family Fund Life. Walter H. Saitta, 
CLU, agency vice president, Peninsular 


Life, will speak on “A Field Man Looks 
At Underwriting.” Paul H. Smith, as- 
sistant secretary, Peninsular Life, will be 
chairman of the Industrial case clinic and 
open forum. 

The third day will open with the Ordi- 
‘omg 4 case clinic and will be presided over 
by E. O. Severin, vice president, Ameri- 

can Hospital and Life. The meeting will 
be concluded with announcements by the 
newly elected president. 

Special entertainment for the wives of 
members and guests attending has been 
a Mrs. John T. Acree, Jr., Mrs. 
James Q. Taylor, Mrs. William H. Harri- 
son, and Mrs. May MacKenzie will be 
in charge of the ladies’ entertainment 
committee. 





Emmet Joins Sullivan 
Agency as Supervisor 





EDWARD J. EMMET 


Edward J. Emmet, formerly of the 
Travelers, has joined the Arthur L. Sul- 
livan agency of Fidelity Mutual Life in 
New York as agency supervisor, effective 
October 1. His marks a 
further step in the 1951 expansion pro- 
gram of this agency. For the year to 


appointment 


date its paid-for business is 15% ahead 
of the same period of 1950. 

Mr. Emmet, a graduate of University 
of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School, class 
of 1941, enlisted in July of that year 
in the United States Navy. He was 
designated a naval aviator in October, 
1942, and after four years of active 
duty in the European theater he was 
discharged in 1946 as lieutenant, naval 
aviator. 

Mr. Emmet joined the 
April, 1947, in the group service depart- 
ment at its John Street branch office 
in New York. Two years later in Febru- 
ary he was appointed group supervisor, 
resigning this post last month to join 
the Sullivan agency. He is a member 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York, Life Supervisors Association 
and of the University of Pennsylvania 
Alumni Association. He resides in Cliff- 
side, N. J., and is active in the Bergen 
County Republican Club. 


Travelers in 


Great Southern to Build 
Home Office in Houston, Tex, 


The Great Southern Life Insurance 
Company has announced plans for con- 
struction in Houston of an office build- 
ing to be utilized in its entirety as a 
home office. 

Plans provide for the building to be 
on a concrete slab, stran-steel frame, 
with fire- 
air-conditioned for 


masonry finish. It will be 


proof, completely 
summer and winter. 
contemplates the use of brick with 
Colorado ledge stone for effective 
decorative purposes. 

The building will be at Southwest 
corner of Richmond and Dunlavy on a 
tract of approximately three acres 
fronting 172.5 feet on Richmond, 539 
feet on Dunlavy and 246 feet on Nor- 
folk. The plot plan calls for the struc- 
ture to be set back 50 feet from the 
property line on Richmond and 14 feet 
on Dunlavy to allow for a landscaped 
lawn around the building and to sal- 
vage the desirable trees now on the 
location. The extensive size of the 
tract allows for a large hard surfaced 
parking lot for employes and custom- 
ers. Manhattan Construction Co. has 
the general building contract. 


The exterior finish 


B. M. Eiber Celebrates 
His Sixth Anniversary 


AS MUTUAL TRUST GEN’L AGENT 


Admittance to New York State Bar 
Also Observed at Agency Reception 
in Brooklyn Offices 


A dual celebration was observed by 
Bernard M. CLU, general agent 
for Mutual Trust Life in Brooklyn at 
an informal reception last week in the 


Eiber, 


agency’s offices at 26 Court, Street. Mr. 
Eiber marked his sixth anniversary as 
general agent for Mutual Trust and was 
also the recipient of many congratulatory 
messages for having passed the New 
York State Bar. He received his law de- 
gree from New York Law School. Mrs. 
Eiber, who is also a member of the Bar, 
is secretary of Queens Women’s Bar 
Association. 

Among those present were A. H. Neil, 
manager of eastern department of Mu- 
tual Trust Life and General Agents Ber- 
nard Bergen, Brooklyn; A. L. Tiede- 
mann and Lester I. Lester, both of New 
York. Also present were Professor How- 
ard L. Oleck and Professor Vincent Lo- 
lardo, of New York Law School and 
Harry Fox, who taught Mr. Ejiber in the 
elementary grades at Public School 1, 
Brooklyn. Mr. Eiber’s brother, Harold 
B., is a medical doctor. 


Entered Insurance in 1931 


Mr. Eiber has been in the life insur- 
ance business for 20 years, having started 
with The Prudential in 1931. In 1936 he 
became associated with Metropolitan Life 
and became the lez ading agent in Ordi- 
nary production in the Stuyvesant 
Heights office in Brooklyn. In 1941 he 
joined the Isadore Freid agency as a 
unit manager. In 1943 he became asso- 
ciated with the Fidelity Mutual as an 
assistant manager, and in October of that 
year he enlisted in the Maritime Service, 
serving until 1945, when he was released 
as ensign. 

Mr. Eiber has been active in associa- 
tion affairs since he entered the life in- 
surance business. He is currently serving 
as secretary-treasurer of the Brooklyn 
Life Managers Association and is a past 
president of the Brooklyn branch of the 
Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York. He served as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York, a member of the 
faculty of the agents training course and 
as associate editor of the organization’ s 
bulletin. He is a member of the New 
York CLU Chapter, hi aving received his 
CLU designation in 1936, when he passed 
all five parts of the CLU examination, 
and also holds the certificate from the 
Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation. 

The Eiber agency has frequently been 
among the company’s leaders and at the 
present time ranks sixth among all agen- 
cies of the company. Production to date 
is 38% ahead of the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1950 and on the basis of quota 
it is the leading agency of the company. 


Wayne Garnett Director 
State Life of Indiana 


Wayne W. Garnett, actuary of State 
Life of Indianapolis has been elected 
a director of the company, President 
Robert E. Sweeney has announced. Mr. 
Garnett was elected actuary of State 
Life September 1, 1948. He was actuary 
of Kentucky Home Mutual Life and 
formerly was with Central Life of Des 
Moines, American United Life of In- 
dianapolis, and the Michigan Insurance 
Department. 

He holds degrees from Kentucky 
Wesleyan College, University of Ken- 
tucky, and completed the actuarial sci- 
ence course of University of Michigan 


in 1931 
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Production Outlook 
Months Ahead Good 


MALCOLM ADAM TELLS AGENTS 





Penn Mutual President Visits Top Com- 
pany Agencies in West; Comments 
on Situation 


markets for life 
ahead are seen by Malcolm 





Larger insurance in 
the period 
Adam, president of Penn Mutual Life, 
who cited the steep rise in national in- 
growth and the bil- 
S. Savings bonds 


come, population 
lions of maturing U. 
over the next few years. 

Mr. Adam recently visited Penn Mu- 
tual agencies in the west where he was 
host at dinners in recognition of out- 
records given for 
Denver; the 
Fresno; and 
San Fran- 


standing production 
the Starr Northrop Agency, 
Weiss Agency, 
the Forrest J. Curry agency, 
cisco. The Denver agency up to the 
end of August this year had paid for 
$2,597,000, a 20% increase over the entire 
vear 1950. The San Francisco agency, 
which ranks second among the com- 
pany’s agencies, in August of last year 
produced $3,629,000 of paid business, the 
highest single months for any Penn Mu- 
tual agency in 20 years. 


Leonard C. 


Basis for Good Production Outlook 


Commenting on the business produc- 
tion outlook, President Adam gave the 
agencies he visited three reasons for the 
good production outlook. 

“IT want now to call your attention to 
certain factors which indicate that we 
can expect even larger markets for life 
insurance in the months that lie ahead,” 
Mr. Adam said. “The first factor is in- 
come—out of which most purchases, in- 
cluding purchases of life insurance, are 
made. Since 1940 national income has 
almost tripled ($81.3 billions in 1940 and 
$239.0 billions in 1950). Inflation and 
taxes have cut into that increase but 
have not wiped it out, as is shown by 
the fact that net personal savings are 
now running at fully five times their 1940 
rate. 

“The second factor is the growth in 
population, that is, simply the number 
of people waiting to be insured. In the 
1930’s we also heard a great deal of talk 
about a permanent decline in the birth 
rate and a levelling off or even an ulti- 
mate decrease in population. Favorable 
economic conditions and_ accelerated 
progress in medical science’s attack on 
disease, however, combined to produce a 
population increase of 19,000,000 from 
1940 to 1950—the largest in any 10-year 
period in our history. Here in California 
the rate of growth was even larger— 
more than 50%. 

“The final factor I would like to men- 
tion which will affect the possibilities for 
life insurance sales during the next few 
years is the great volume of individually- 


held U. S. savings bonds that will be 
maturing. During the next five years 
more than $20,000,000,000 of these E 


bonds will mature, the figures for indi- 
vidual years ranging from $1 billion in 
1951 to about $534 billion in 1954. The 
Treasury has announced its plans for ex- 





HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 











Elect Dunkhorst Treasurer 
Of Union Central Life 


W. C. Dunkhorst has been elected 
treasurer of Union Central. He has 
been assistant treasurer for 19 years. 
A member of Ohio and Kentucky State 
bar associations he joined Union Cen- 
tral in 1913, starting as a clerk in collec- 
tion division, later being made manager 
of the division. In 1928 be came super- 
visor of the company’s real estate 
holdings. He succeeds George W. 
Pansiera who died September 21. 





tending the term of outstanding E bonds 
for another 10 years and undoubtedly 
there will be much urging that bondhold- 
ers take advantage of this offer. Such a 
policy is anti-inflationary and has our 
wholehearted support. We_ recognize, 
however, that there will be many cases 
where the purchase of life insurance, 
which is also non-inflationary, will better 
meet individual needs for family protec- 
tion or for education and will make pro- 
vision for retirement income on a defi- 
nite and guaranteed basis. If even 10% 
of the average yearly amount to be re- 
ceived from the E bonds maturing in 
the next five years could be put into 
life insurance, it would approximately 
equal the entire first-year premiums for 
all ordinary business sold in the United 
States last year. 

“Those three factors—the rise in dis- 
posable income, growth in population and 
maturing war savings bonds—make this, 
without any possible question, the rich- 
est market for life insurance that any of 
us has ever seen. 


Massachusetts Mutual’s 
Home Office Review School 


The 23rd Massachusetts Mutual Life re- 
view school is being held at the home 
office this week and has in attendance, 24 
representatives from 16 agencies in 13 
states. These representatives, ranging from 
25 to 44 years of age, have an average of 
nine months’ field experience with a sales 
average of $14,920 per man per month. The 
Cincinnati agency has the largest represen- 
tation present with three members in the 
group. 

Sponsored jointly by the company and 
the general agents, the school runs from 
Monday through Friday and is conducted 
by C. Lowell McPherson, director of train- 
ing, assisted by James J. Bergen, training 
supervisor; J. Walter Reardon and Robert 
Johnston of the training division, and Wil- 
liam B. Ferguson, agency assistant. 

The members of the school hear com- 
pany officers and department managers 
discuss various technical aspects of life 
insurance and take part in practical demon- 
strations of selling to cover modern life 
insurance needs. The president’s reception 
and dinner for the representatives attend- 
ing this 23rd Home Office Review School 
was held in the Kimball Hotel. 

The first Home Office Review School 
was held in April, 1939, and there have 
been 608 graduates of the 22 schools to 
date. 

APPOINTED SUPERVISOR 

Manufacturers Life has appointed John 
B. Daniel supervisor at Sarnia, Ont. 











underwriter. 


nation. 

















Dr. S. S. Huebner's Retirement 


The retirement in 1952 of Dr. S. S. Huebner will 
climax a most distinguished career in life insurance. As a 
famous educator he has been a tremendous asset to the 
industry, and has devoted himself unstintingly to the best 


in our business — the professionalization of the life 


Recognition was accorded to Dr. Huebner at a meeting 
last week at which he received the acclaim of the leaders 
in life insurance — home office and field. A truly deserved 
tribute to a great educator with more than four decades 
in insurance ‘educational work. His name will always be 


synonymous with the Chartered Life Underwriter desig- 


WILLIS F. McMARTIN, General Agent 


AND ASSOCIATES 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17 
ORegon 9-5110 

















Former H. O. Men Open 
Agency of U.S. Life Here 


WHITE & WINSTON 





BECHER, 





Agency Located at 271 Madison Avenue; 
Backgrounds of Principals and 
Former Home Office Posts 





Becher, White & Winston, a new gen- 
eral agency of United States Life, has 
been opened at 271 Madison 
New York City. The 


Avenue, 
principals in 


Becher, White & Winston agency were 


William P. White, Alfred 
H. Winston, Fred O. Becher 


formerly with United States Life home 
office staff. Fred O. 
vice president of the company, and Wil- 
White, 


service, Group division, recently resigned 


Becher, assistant 


liam P. director of sales and 
to devote full energies to their new en- 
Alfred H. Winston, former ex- 
ecutive assistant, has specialized in the 
company’s agency development work. 

Mr. Becher, president of the new gen- 
eral agency, a native of Weathersfield, 
Conn., has been in insurance since 1940. 
He joined the company in 1948 as Group 
department manager and is originator of 
company’s recently introduced “Baby 
Group” insurance plan for business 
groups of from 5 to 24 employes 

Mr. White, originé uly from W ashing- 
ton, D. C., is vice president and treas- 
urer of the agency. After four years as 
a Navy fighter pilot he entered insur- 
ance in 1946 as a home office representa- 
tive of John Hancock. He joined U. S. 
Life Group department in 1948. In 1949 
he became director of Group sales and 
service. 

Mr. Winston, the agency’s vice presi- 
dent and secretary, joined U. S. Life as 
an agent in agency then headed by Rich- 
ard Rhodebeck, now U. S. Life presi- 
dent; became successively agency mana- 
ger for Havana branch and director of 
agencies for Latin America. In 1948 he 
returned to home office as Mr. Rhode- 
beck’s executive assistant. 


terprise; 


HAAS. €. 
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Continental Assurance Company 
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Are You on the Right Track? 
Are You Heading inthe Right Direction? 


You Will Be....I1f You Represent — 
HEARTHSTONE INSURANCE Co. OF MASS. COMBINED INSURANCE CO. a AMERICA COMBINED AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 
120 Boylston Street fon 16, Mass. 5316 Sheridan Road hicago 40, Ill. 2817 Maple Avenue Dallas 4, Tex. 


W. CLEMENT STONE, President 
of the Combined Group 
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R. F. BAIRD DIES AT 67 





Retired General C 1 of Lincol 
National Long Prominent in Legal 
Groups of Insurance Business 
R. F. Baird, vice president and general 
counsel of Lincoln National Life until 
his retirement last February, died at his 
home in Fort Wayne last Sunday after 
an illness of several months from heart 

disease. He was 67. 

Associated with Lincoln National since 
1925, Mr. Baird was long active in life 
insurance law and other organizations. 
He was a past chairman of the Legal 








Kay-Hart, N. Y. 
R. F. BAIRD 


Section of American Life Convention, 
former member of the executive com- 
mittee of Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel and member of International 
Association of Insurance Counsel. A 
Scottish Rite Mason and Shriner, he 
was a member of Indiana State Bar 
Association and many Fort Wayne 
organizations. 


Straub N. Y. Deputy Supt. 


Adelbert G. Straub, a graduate of 
Fordham University (1928) and who did 
post-graduate work at Graduate School 
of Business, N. Y. University and at 
Fordham School of Law and Graduate 
School of Law, has been appointed a 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance 
New York State. He has been associated 
for more than seven years with Lyeth 
& Voorhees, lawyers, and also has done 
extensive legislative counsel work, par- 
ticipating in drafting of insurance meas- 
ures, including multiple line provisions 
of New York insurance law. 


Douglas Wins Medal 


One of the winners of the 1951 Roose- 
velt Medals of Honor announced Mon- 
day night at national headquarters of 
Roosevelt Memorial Association in Theo- 
dore Roosevelt House, 20th Street, New 
York, is Lewis W. Doug 1S, chairman of 
Mutual Life. The medal to him is for 
distinguished service in public life. 


H. L. Jones, Jr., Advanced 


Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, has 
advanced Hodge L. Jones, Jr., to assist- 
ant actuary. Mr. Jones joined Guaran- 
tee Mutual in 1946 with duties in the 
actuarial department. Prior to his asso- 
ciation with the company he was asso- 
ciated with the actuarial staff of The 
Prudential. He is an associate member 
of the Society of Actuaries. 








J. W. SMITH DEAD 
J. W. Smith, 72, who served as vice 
President and treasurer of the United 
Life at Salina from 1927 until 1942 died 
recently, 


S. L. ZEIGEN MAKES HIT 





Gives Westchester County Ass’n Prac- 

tical Ideas on “Hidden Treasures 

in Business Insurance” 

Samuel L. Zeigen, CLU, Provident 
Mutual Life general agent in New York, 
who is an authority on business life 
insurance, made a big hit in his talk 
September 27 before the Westchester 
County Life Underwriters Association at 
Elmsford, N. Y. His subject was “Hidden 
Treasures in Business Insurance” and 
in its development Mr. Zeigen discussed 
the following: 


Unusual sources of prospects ; impor- 


tance of understanding basic law of 
various methods of doing business; dan- 
ger of the executor continuing business 
without authority in the will; hazards 
of surviving partner as liquidating trus- 
tee; impact of the good will factor on 
the estate tax. He also pointed to the 
risk of being in business with a minor 
which inherits stock in a closed corpo- 
ration; the importance of proper buy 
and sell or stock retirement agreements ; 
importance of the “Emeloid Case,” and 
how to get prospects to ask to buy life 
insurance to finance stock retirement 
agreements. He also gave examples of 
specific approaches now being used suc- 
cessfully in selling business insurance. 


Hamill Heads G. A. Ass’n 


James H. Hamill, CLU, general agent 
in Rochester for Postal Life, was elected 
president of that company’s General 
its annual meet- 
September 24. Other officers 
Alvin Wolff, New York, 


vice president, and George Ross, Middle- 


Agents Association at 
ing on 


chosen were 


secretary-treasurer. G. B. Green- 


Haven, and J. J. Lamula, 


town, 
berg, New 
New York, were named to complete the 
executive committee. 





Standard Life does not jump in and out every time the sun rises or sets. 


We stay in the middle of the road. 
1. We have not currently put on war clauses nor have we insured young 


men for exorbitant sums. 


i) 


. We only turned in one-half of our 214% Treasuries on the non-market 


234%. We think cash may be nice to have around soon. 


3. We never make investment commitments based on sale of other 
securities—just on a portion of probable future income available 


for investment. 


4. We have not and do not intend to withdraw from the mortgage 
lending field. The livelihood of our mortgage loan correspondents 
is as important to us as is the well being of our agents . . . and we 
don’t saw oif the limb on them. We never lent mortgage money less 
than 5%, so we don’t need to make much change in policy today. 


STANDARD LIFE 1s STANDARD AND STABLE ALWays... ALL Ways 





STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 
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HEARD on the WAY 








Christine 
surance Co. 


McCarthy, Aetna Life In- 
employe, was selected to 


econ 














CHRISTINE McCARTHY 


represent the Hartford insurance indus- 
try in the contest for Queen of the Cigar 
Valley Harvest Festival. 





The Journal, published by the Ameri- 
can Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, recently printed an article, “An 
Experiment in State Insurance—the Wis- 





consin State Life Fund.” After reading 
the article Insurance Commissioner John 
R. Lange of Wisconsin wrote to The 
Journal s saying: 

“The expectations of the founders of 
the Fund have never been realized. After 
40 years’ experience, the Fund is still 
of a verv diminutive size, illustrating the 
impossibility of marketing life insurance 
without the services of agents. We in 
the Insurance Department found his 
sketch of the early history of the Fund 
to be especially interesting. The analysis 
of the operations of the Fund is com- 
prehensive and factual. 

“Incidentally, you may be interested 
to know that the bill which would have 
enabled the Fund to accept substandard 
risks did not become an amendment to 
the Life Fund law during the 1951 ses- 
sion of the legislature.” 

Uncle Francis. 


ADVANCE FORREST GREGORY 

Advancement of Forrest Gregory, agency 
manager in Tyler, Texas, to the newly 
created post of field superintendent in the 
home office of Southland Life has been 
announced by Joe Woodward, agency vice 
president. Mr. Gregory will work with 
the company’s agency managers in conduct- 
ing their territorial operations. He is being 
succeeded as Tyler manager by Jack H. 
Vance, who has been a leading producer 
in the Houston agency. 






General Agencies 
Open In 


Arkansas 
Arizona 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Lovisiana 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Missouri 
New Mexico 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
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Options Need to Be 
Brought Up to Date 


GRANT HILL L TELLS MDRT 
Many a ne Plans Not Suited to 
Today’s Conditions, Says North- 
western Mutual Officer 

Million Dollar Round 
can exercise a tremendous and valuable 


Table members 


influence on newer agents in the business 
by preaching and practicing the gospel 
of greater flexibility in settlement op- 
tions, said Grant L. Hill, 
and director of agencies of Northwestern 
Mutual Life at the 
the Million Dollar Round Table at Coro- 
nado Beach, Calif. Many companies, he 
said, are genuinely concerned about set- 
tlement agreements that tie up the pro- 
ceeds too tightly. Predicated on condi- 
tions existing at the time the settlement 
is arranged, the situation may have 
changed so much by the time death oc- 
curs that these “strait-jacket” provisions 
may well result in genuine hardship cases 
among survivors. 

Mr. Hill said that Northwestern Mu- 
tual recently wrote a number of its 
policyholders about their settlement op- 
tions and got replies from 43%, while 
36% of the entire group queried re- 


vice president 


recent meeting of 


quested changes. These changes were 
overwhelmingly in favor of a less re- 


stricted basis. Mr. Hill told of a producer 
who returned from naval service and 
was astounded and somewhat alarmed at 
how conditions among his policyholders 
had changed to outmode the settlement 
agreements that he had set up. He con- 
cluded it was far better to err on the side 
too much flexibility. 
When I went over my own brother-in- 
law’s program, that I had helped to ar- 
range I was astonished to see how tight 
it was and how wrong in view of today’s 
conditions,” said Mr. Hill. 
Don’t Restrict Market 

Mr. Hill said that the most effective 
way for an MDRT qualifier to make sure 
of qualifying next year is to analyze 
last year’s business. He told of an agent 


who was doing a good job but who 
missed the million mark because he 
failed to do as much as he easily could 


have in the fields of juvenile, women and 
men in the over 4 group. By contrast 
Leis T. Stearn, Northwestern 
Minneapolis, as one who 
keys on the piano.” If 
wouldn’t have 


he cited 
Mutual agent at 
“plays all the 
he hadn’t done so, he 
made the round table, Mr. Hill observed. 

Mr. Hill said restricting one’s market 
was like a storekeeper failing to sell pea- 
nut butter because he personally didn’t 
happen to like it. Conceding that the 
“more lives” theme is bromidic and be- 
whiskered, Mr. Hill said that nonetheless 
it is a vital factor in the f 
big producers. He cited figures showing 
that there was an unfailing correlation 
between production and number of lives. 
In the last Northwestern Club year pro- 
ducers and number of lives in each group 
averaged like this: $150,000, 23 lives: 
$200,000, 26; $250,000, 29; $300,600, 32; 
$400,000, 38: $5 00,000, 44.6; $750,000, 44.8; 
$1 million, 50. 


success otf 


)7. 
Survey Favors Agent 


Mr. Hill referred to the survey that 
Northwestern Mutual had the bureau of 
family economics of University of Michi- 
gan make on a Northwestern policy 
holder and ‘non-policyholder attitudes to- 


These indicated that 
80% of both groups would not be af- 
fected in their purchases of more life 
insurance by the fact that they had so- 
cial security and/or private pension 
plans that Group life insurance, which 
one-third of the group surveyed had, 
would not affect such purchases in the 
case of 80% of those that had Group. 

Mr. Hill said the researchers said their 
finding indicate that people are over- 
whelmingly favorable to life insurance, 
that they consider the agent as a friend 
and a reliable source of information that 
the prestige of the agent, which -formerly 
lagged behind that of the institution of 
life insurance, has about caught up; that 
life insurance is good as a means of 
saving as protection, while 84% of those 
surveyed look on life insurance as pri- 
marily protection against death, 54%, 
even in these times of inflation, regard 
it as a means of saving and investment. 
A statement eg by Mr. Hill from 
a talk by President Edmund Fitzgerald 
of Northwestern Mutual was copied 
down by many at the meeting for future 
use: “It seems to me a lot wiser to buy 
dollars at their all-time low than stocks 
at their 20-year high.” 


ward life insurance. 


WACO AGENCY MANAGER 

American United Life, Indianz _— 
has announced the appointment of Ed 
Starr, Jr., as agency manager at Waco, 
Texas. 


Pacific Mutual Life Makes 
Four Group Appointments 


Appointment of four new home office 
representatives to Pacific Mutual Life’s 
Group insurance field force has been 
announced. 

Allen Bebee, just back from Europe 
where he was one of 100 graduating 
United States students to be a guest of 
the Austrian government, has been as- 
signed to Pacific Mutual’s Chicago office. 
Mr. Bebee is from St. Louis and a grad- 


uate of Washington University, St. 
Louis. 
Russell Armentraut, Jr., Falls Church, 


Va., has been appointed to the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Group office. He is a Univer- 
sity of Virginia graduate. 

Thomas Young, new representative in 
Pacific Mutual’s Los Angeles office, is 
from Austin, Tex., and was graduated 
from the Univ ersity of Texas. 

Dennis Elliott from Orleans, Ind., and 
a Purdue graduate, has been named rep- 
resentative in Kansas City. 

Unable to attend Pacific Mutual’s sum- 
mer Group school because of August 
commencements and Mr. Bebee’s Euro- 
pean commitment, the new appointees 
will receive comparable orientation and 
training in their field office assignments. 





AAMED FOR WORLD-WIDE SERVICE from branches 
lccated in more than 20 countries, including 50 offices 
in the United States, the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF CANADA has won universal recognition for the 
diversity of its comprehensive life insurance and annuity 


plans. The specific needs of men, women and children 


under widely differing circumstances are taken care of, 


and a variety of optional policy privileges offers valuable 
alternatives to safeguard the interests of the beneficiary. 


More than One 
and a Half Million 
Policies in Force 
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M. L. CAMPS, 


GROUP 





Heads Home Life Group 
Office in New Orleans 





JOHN J. FENERTY, JR. 


Home Life of New York has opened 


a new district Group office in New 
Orleans and has appointed John J. 
Fenerty, Jr. as manager. Native of 


New Orleans and graduate of Loyola 
University there, Mr. Fenerty entered 
life insurance in 1946 with Aetna Life 
and was a district agency supervisor for 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty when he 
joined the Group Department of Home 
Life in July. 





Commissioners 1951 Measures 

The 1951 volume of the Proceedings 
of National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners is now available for dis- 
tribution at $15 each. This permanent 
bound volume contains the proceedings 
of both the 1950 mid-winter meeting at 
California, and the annual 
Massachusetts. 


Los Angeles, 
meeting at Swampscott, 
Limited supplies of the permanent bound 
volumes for 1949 and 1950 are also avail- 
able for $10 each. 

Orders may be placed with the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, 160 North LaSalle Street, 
Room 1732, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





Private Placement Year Book 
The 1951 Yearbook of Private Place- 
ment Financing has been published by 


E. V. Hale & Co., Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago. The section about 
Private Placement Financing in 1950 


shows how 1,014 loans were distributed 
through nearly 1,500 individual transac- 
tions among 6 long-term investing 
institutions. The total of nearly $2.9 
billion is broken down to show how 
much each lender invested through pri- 
vate placement in bonds, debentures, 
notes, preferred stocks of industrials, 
small loan and finance companies, pub- 


lic utilities, governmental bodies, rail- 
roads, real estate and building com- 
panies, hotels and small business. 
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Aetna’s Secret Service 
Film Shown Abroad 


GOVT. PREVIEW IN WASHINGTON 


Portrays Combatting of Check Forgers 
and Protecting President of U. S.; 
Withe Takes Film to London, Paris 


As a result of arrangements completed 
with officials of Scotland Yard and other 
police authorities abroad, Stanley F. 
Withe, head of the public education 
department of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies, is now abroad to conduct 
foreign previews of the new Aetna edu- 


cational motion picture, “The Secret 


Service Story.” 

This picture, which had its official 
Government preview in Washington, 
September 20, before an audience of 
Government officials including Secretary 
of the Treasury Snyder and Chief U. E. 
3aughman of the United States Secret 
Service, devotes a considerable part of 
its two reels to the detection of counter- 
feiting, one of the chief responsibilities 
with which the Secret Service is charged. 

3ecause of the great amount of Ameri- 
can currency now in circulation abroad, 
the menace from spurious money plants 
located in foreign countries is one that 
causes the U. S. Treasury great concern. 
In its efforts to run down gangs of 
foreign counterfeiters, the Secret Serv- 
ice has to rely to a great extent upon 
the help of enforcement agents in other 
countries. Greater cooperation with these 
foreign police authorities, together with 
education of bank and store personnel, 
in the recognition of counterfeit bills is 
one of the important results which the 
Secret Service hopes to secure from the 
wide circulation of this new Aetna film. 

The 17-minute film also portrays the 
work of the Secret Service in combatting 
check forgers and pictures the elaborate 
precautions which are practiced by this 
century-old law enforcement organiza- 
tion in protecting the President of the 
United States. 


First Foreign Preview at Scotland Yard 
October 1 


The first official foreign preview was 
held October 1 at Scotland Yard in 
London. Sir Harold Scott, head of Scot- 
land Yard; Deputy Commissioner Howe 
and other high police officials attended 
as well as U. S. Treasury representatives 
in England. Mr. Withe introduced the 
film to the gathering at the request of 
Chief Baughman. 

A similar preview was also held in 
Paris this week as a result of arrange- 
ments completed with Pierre Bertaux, 
director-general, Surete Nationale; R. 
Desvaux, prefecture of police, Paris, and 
M. Sicot, secretary-general, International 
Criminal Police. While in Paris, Mr. 
Withe was the guest of Mr. Desvaux. 

Among the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment officials at the Washington pre- 
view were Under Secretary E. H. Foley; 
Mrs. Georgia Neese Clark, treasurer of 
the United States; Assistant Secretaries 
John S. Graham, E. F. Bartlett and 
William W. Parsons; Thomas J. Lynch, 
general counsel; Alvin W. Hall, director 
of the bureau of printing and engrav- 
ing, and Paul D. Banning, chief dis- 
bursing officer. 

The new Aetna motion picture will be 
available for showings November 5, 
after which the film may be obtained, 
Without charge, through local Aetna 
agents, the company’s public education 
department at Hartford, Conn., and the 
regional offices of the U. S. Secret 
Service. 
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Edmond F. Wright Goes W ith 


Griffenhagen & Associates 
Edmond F. Wright, executive assist- 
ant, John Hancock Mutual Life, who at 
the request of the Government was 
loaned to the Economic Stabilization 
Agency, where he has been working 
with Chairman Charles E. Wilson and 
Michael DiSalle, joined Griffenhagen & 
Associates of Chicago, a firm of man- 
agement engineers, on October 1. He 
will be in charge of an activity similar 
to that in which he has engaged so 
successfully in Washington. 

Before becoming associated with the 
John Hancock in 1948, Mr. Wright had 
served for two years on the staff of the 
United Nations Secretariat. During this 
period he was secretary of the Fifth 
Committee of the General Assembly, 
1946 - 1947 sessions, and served as execu- 
tive assistant to the assistant secretary 
general in charge of administrative and 
financial services. A veteran of the first 
world war, he served during the second 
world war as executive placement officer 
of the War Production Board. He was 
assistant dean, lecturer on personnel re- 
lations, director of alumni relations and 
director of placement of Harvard Busi- 
ness School, when he was granted leave 
to serve with the United Nations. 
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RENEWAL 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
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Elect Harder and Hughes 

A. D. Harder, comptroller, South- 
western Life, Dallas, and J. Mccall 
Hughes, controller, Mutual Life of New 
York, were elected directors of the Con- 
trollers Institute at that group’s 20th 
annual meeting, in the Waldorf - Astoria. 

{r. Harder, an Institute member since 
1944, is immediate past president of 
its Dallas Control. Mr. Hughes, who 
joined in 1945, was chairman of the na- 
tional admissions committee for 1950-51. 
He is secretary of the New York City 
Control. The Institute, composed of con- 
trollers and finance officers from all 
lines of business—banking, manufac- 
turing, distribution, utilities and trans- 
portation, was established in 1931. The 
total membership exceeds 3,700. 











One look at the new Berkshire Life “Portfolio 





of Coverages” and you'll agree that our broad 

diversity of policy contracts, at attractive premium rates, 

immensely widens any life underwriter’s range of prospects. 
Highlighted here are interesting and important facts lead- 


ing to the sale of our life contracts—Adult and Juvenile 
Accident & Health and Hospitalization coverages. 
Berkshire Life begins its second century of serv- 
ice and security with an extensive range of modern, 
‘sales-producing’ policies and coverages. 


BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS are in- 
vited to write to the nearest Berkshire General Agent 
for FREE copies of both the handy pocket-size 
Merchandise Chart and Portfolio which outline the 


many unusual sales opportunities. 




















* * * 





John Hancock Appoints Two 


In Personnel Department 

The John Hancock appointed two new 
officers in the personnel department. 
They are William P. Nelson, with the 
title of associate personnel director, and 
Robert L. McVie, promoted to assistant 
personnel director. 

Mr. Nelson, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, has been 
with the John Hancock since 1944. Be- 
fore his promotion, he was manager of 
the personnel department. He is imme- 
diate past president of the Personnel 
Managers Club of Boston and a mem- 
ber of the examining board and person- 
nel committee of the Boston Public Li- 
brary. 

Mr. McVie, who was a wartime lieu- 
tenant in the Navy, went to the John 
Hancock in 1946 as a staff member in 
the planning department. At the time 
of his promotion, he was chief analyst 
in the personnel department. Mr. McVie 
holds an A.B. degree from Wabash Col- 
lege and an M.B.A. degree from Harvard 
Business School. 


Jefferson Standard School 


Jefferson Standard Life is conducting 
a six-day sales training school for new 
agents. Classes are being held at the com- 
pany’s home office in Greensboro, and 
are under the direction of Seth C. Ma- 
con, CLU, assistant superintendent of 
agencies. The school is a part of the 
company’s training program started in 
1945. Six hundred and forty agents 
have already completed the course. 

Members of the home office staff tak- 
ing part in the school program include 
Howard Holderness, president; Julius 
C. Smith, vice president and general 
counsel; Karl Ljung, vice president in 
charge of agency operations; Mary R. 
Taylor, agency relations director; R. B. 
Taylor, agency manager; Hal R. Marsh 
and W. L. Seawell, Jr.. CLU, assistant 
superintendents of agencies; and Mr. 
Macon. 

Alden C. Palmer, executive vice presi- 
dent, Insurance Research and Review 
Service, Inc., Indianapolis, will be the 
principal speaker at the closing session 
of the school tomorrow, October 6. 

Twenty-three agents from 11 states 
and the District of Columbia are attend- 
ing the school. 





Charles J. Zimmerman Gets 


John Newton Russell Award 

Charles J. Zimmerman, CLU, manag- 
ing director, Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, Hartford, was 
presented with the John Newton Rus- 
sell Memorial Award for the year 1951 
at the annual Fellowship Hour Lunch- 
eon at the 62nd annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers recently in Los Angeles. Presen- 
tation of the Award was made by Judd 
C. Benson, home office manager for 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, and 
chairman of the 1951 John Newton Rus- 
sell Award committee. 
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Provident’s New Business Ins. Course 


Provident Mutual announces a series 
of three Business Schools for general 
agents and supervisors to be held this 
month. Two of the schools will be in 
Philadelphia and one in Chicago. 

The purpose of the schools will be to 
introduce the company’s new 15-unit 
business insurance course which has 
been in the process of preparation for 
two years. Director of Education and 
Training Nelson A. White, Miss Alice E. 
Roche, CLU, assistant director, and 
Richard L. Benson, supervisor—working 
in collaboration with Insurance Research 
and Review specialists Dr. Edwin H. 
White, director of advanced underwrit- 
ing, and Vice President Alden C. Pal- 
mer, were primarily responsible for the 
course. 

The course is primarily pointed at the 
level of small business and is unique in 
that it utilizes, in the form of “The Chart 
for Tomorrow,” a complete programming 
technique developed for the field of busi- 
ness insurance. This technique, like the 
company’s “Chart for Living” (personal 
programming device) places a precision 
instrument in the hands of the agent 
and enables him to make recommenda- 
tions completely based on the prospect’ S 
own estimates of his asset situation and 
his needs. 

In his foreword, Agency Vice Presi- 
dent James H. Cowles points out that 
Provident agents have made substantial 
contributions to the course in the forms 
of prospecting and sales techniques, and 





U.S. LIFE... 


A Better Life to Live! 


that they have also supplied dozens of 
actual business insurance motivating 
stories taken from their own experi- 
ences. 

Specimen buy-and-sell agreements, 
covering various business insurance situa- 
tions and designed to help the client’s 
attorney, are also an integral part of 
the course as are four new business in- 
surance booklets and direct mail pre- 
approach letters. 

The 15 study units cover, among other 
important subjects, the business insur- 
ance sales field, the business insurance 
market, key-man and credit insurance, 
the needs for partnership, corporation 
and sole proprietorship insurance, han- 
dling the buy-and-sell agreements, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of corporate 
trusteeship, legal and tax angles, fact- 
finding techniques, answering objections, 
closing methods, and many other vital 
phases of business insurance. 

Schools for qualified special agents will 
be held throughout the country during 
1952. Prerequisites are completion of 
nine study units and questionnaires be- 
fore attending school and list of busi- 
ness insurance prospects to be circular- 
ized while attending school. Agents at- 
tending schools will be charged modest 
enrollment fees. Agents may also take 
the course by means of correspondence. 


Donald J. Beck has joined the Ed 
Deutsch general agency of National 
Life of Vt. in Rochester, N. Y. 


Franklin Life Expands 


Western Pa. Division 

Additional territory has been added to 
the western Pennsylvania division of the 
Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill., under 
the direction of Regional Manager Mit- 


chell T. Melham. Under the new ar- 
rangement, Mr. Melham will supervise 
operations and development in the four 
Panhandle counties of West Virginia, 
which are immediately contiguous to the 
western Pennsylvania division. 

A native of Kansas City, Mr. Melham 
was associated with the John Hancock 
for a period of 17 years, first as sales- 
man and later as_ district manager. 
During his association with that com- 
pany he won many of the top honors 
which it had to offer, finishing one year 
in second place nz tionally among the 
company’s 6,000 representatives in week- 
ly premium increase. In 1940 the group 
under his leadership won top honors in 
the west regional territory. 

Since becoming a member of the 
Franklin organization in 1948 he has 
earned membership in the company’s 
most exclusive group—The Sixty Club 
—which requires a sale a day for sixty 
consecutive calendar days. In his first 
year with the Franklin Mr. Melham sold 
over a million dollars of personal paid 
business in a seven months period. He 
is a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table of the NALU. 


CARL M. YOUNG’S NEW POST 

Carl M. Young has been appointed re- 
gional director of agencies with offices 
at Denver for Gibralter Life of Dallas. 
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ESTATE AND PENSION 
ANALYST AVAILABLE 


Life insurance man with many years of 
Accounting, Actuarial and Statistical ex. 
perience, wants position with Agency or 
Broker where analyses of Policy Costs 
and Benefits are essential. Has simple sys- 
tems for INEXPENSIVELY AND SPEEDILY 
analyzing and co-ordinating Personal, 
Business and Pension Insurance Plans. 
Available on either salary, commission 
sharing or fee basis. Address Box 2047, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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C. A. Finley to Florida 


Charles A. Finley, who has been mana- 
ger of one of Home Life’s agencies in 
New York City, has moved to Florida for 
health reasons. He continues to be asso- 
ciated with the company and plans to con- 
tinue in personal production. 

Thomas B. Grogan has been placed in 
charge of the agency’s activities. Mr. Gro- 
gan went with Home Life early in 1948, 
Before joining the company he held a real 
estate sales position. 





New Syracuse Manager 

Samuel R. Kristt has been appointed 
U. S. Life manager of a newly opened 
branch office in Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. 
Kristt entered insurance as an agent in 
1929 in Monticello, N. Y. He has re- 
cently been supervisor of Berkshire’s 
Syracuse agency. 









Where else on earth does the workman operate so 


many and such ingenious machines to help him earn 
the highest income in the world’s history? And where 
else is he able to buy so many things to make life 


comfortable and happy? 


With only 


\%45 of the world’s population, we pro- 


duce about 13 of the world’s goods and services .. . 


work shorter hours, get more pay . . 


. and have the 


highest standard of living known. 


It didn’t just happen... 


there’s a reason for it... 


it’s the Miracle of the American Economic System. 


* * * 


The role of American insurance agents is to help 


insure protection of every person’s lifetime interest in 


America... 


to insure the life for the family . . 


. to insure 


the earning-power for the working years. 


United States Life policy plans are complete. Inter- 


ested agents should see them. Also ask for details on 
the unusually salable Quality Disability Plan. 


The 


United States Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
in the City of New York 


84 William Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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An action-packed drama that drives home 
the benefits of complete coverage. 
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reason why General American 
Lifemen are in business always. 
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Home Life Conference 


(Continued from Page 3) 


for the Home Life and those associated 
with it.” 
Worthington on Increasing Field Income 


William P. Worthington, executive 
vice president, “in a look at the record,” 
cited a number of current Home Life 
accomplishments, among them its con- 
sistently high average new policy, $12,- 
275 in 1950, and the exceptional first year 
production record of its new Field Un- 
derwriters. As the basis of these accom- 
plishments, he outlined Home Life’s 
eight-point program to increase the field 
underwriter’s income and effectiveness. 

About 20 years ago the company made 
the decision to concentrate on improv- 
ing the position of the fieldman, Mr. 
Worthington said. First came the crea- 
tion of client building through Planned 
Estates, followed over the years by the 
development of the Incentive Salary 
Plan, the Home Office Planned Estates 
Training School, the Field Assistants 
Program, the Planning Assistants Pro- 
gram, the Assistant Managers Plan, and 
a scientific program of Research and 
Selection in recruiting. In addition was 
the development of a company-wide pro- 
gram of sickness, permanent and _ total 
disability benefits and an_ exceedingly 
favorable retirement income plan. 

“Home Life’s over-all plan,” stated Mr. 
Worthington, “has a two-fold objective: 
to make Home Life a fine company in 
which to own life insurance and an 
equally fine company with which to be 
associated.” 

Walsh Reports Qualifiers’ 
Accomplishments 


John F. Walsh, vice president and 
manager of agencies, reviewed the rec- 
ord made thus far by the Qualified Field 
Underwriters. He described membership 
in the group as “the stamp of success in 
the life insurance ‘business,” pointing out 
that of the 142 Home Life Field Under- 
writers who qualified for one or more 
meetings, only four have failed in the 
life insurance business. 

Although qualification is based on suc- 
cessful client building rather than mere- 
ly on production, Mr. Walsh stated, the 
Qualified Field Underwriters as a group 
and individually are among the com- 
pany’s leading producers. Last year, he 
said, the qualifiers comprised 35% of 
the company’s fulltime force and paid 


for more than half of the company’s 
business written by all Field Under- 
writers. 

Hospital, Medical Benefits Plan 

A high point of the Bretton Woods 
meeting was the introduction of the 


company’s new Hospital-Surgical-Medi- 
cal Benefits plan for all company em- 
ployes. The plan, which includes a wide 
spread of catastrophic coverages, will be 
underwritten by Home Life’s Group In- 
surance Department. Guy Pickering, ac- 
tuary, explained the plan and its advan- 
tages over the program of benefits it 
supersedes, 

A half-day’s session, opened by Gerald 
K. Rugger, manz ager of Group insurance, 
covered the activities and objectives of 


Home Life’s Group insurance depart- 
ment. In his review of the department’s 
Progress, Mr. Rugger pointed out that 


it had experienced a threefold increase 
in personnel in less than a year and 
that this year’s Group life volume is 42% 
ahead of the figure for all of 1950. Dur- 


ing its first 18 months in the Group 
business, Home Life has succeeded in 
passing the million dollar mark in an- 


nual premiums. Other achievements cited 
were 519 cases in force with a total 
volume exceeding $22 million. 

Two panel discussions were included 


WILLIAM J. CAMERON 


in the Group portion of the program. 
In the first, field underwriters and Group 
personnel attached to the company’s Bal- 
timore Agency told of their experience 
in that city in successfully obtaining 
Group production without draining pro- 
ductive time from their Ordinary opera- 
tions. The second panel featured discus- 
sions by three fieldmen, outlining the 
opportunities provided by Group for in- 
creased service and sales. 


Form Field Advisory Council 


Announced at the conference was the 
formation of the Home Life Field Un- 
derwriters Advisory Council. This group 
will be created from the membership of 
the next Qualified Field Underwriters 
Conference and will meet in special ses- 
sions with company officers, after the 
conference, to discuss company problems 
of mutual interest. 

Also received with great interest was 
an address by James S. Dudley, Hct 
senting Home Life in the Bluefield, W 
Va., area. Retiring to limited peak 
as a field underwriter at age 65, Mr. 
Dudley reviewed his successful career 
with the company and described some 
of the enriching experiences he had in 
the company’s service. He also told of 


the deep satisfaction he derives from 
having two sons in Home Life’s field 
organization. President Cameron pre- 
sented Mr. Dudley with his first com- 
pany retirement check, a veteran’s pin, 


and handsome gold watch. Mr. Cameron 
observed that this ceremony again em- 
phasized the close ties that exists be- 
tween the field and home office organ- 
izations. 

John F. Walsh, who served as general 
chairman of the conference, announced 
that the next Qualified Field Underwrit- 
ers meeting will take place at the Belle- 
view Biltmore Hotel near Clearwater, 
Florida, in March, 1953. 


J. H. Burdick’s New Post 


Joseph E. Boettner, CLU, superintend- 
ent of agencies, announces th: it James H. 

3urdick has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of agencies for the Phila- 
delphia Life. For the past 12 years Mr. 
Burdick was with the Home Life of New 
York in their Philadelphia agency where 
he served in various field and agency 
building activities. 

A native of P hiladelphia and a gradu- 
ate of the Haverford School, Mr. Bur- 
dick has attended the evening school at 
the University of Pennsylvania. He is a 
member of the Philadelphia Association 
of Life Underwriters and has served on 
its agents committee. 





Life Company Reports 
Will Be Streamlined 


RESULT OF TEN YEARS’ STUDY 
Incorporating the Most Important 
Changes in 75 Years; Developed for 
Better Understanding 


The more than 600 life insurance com- 
panies throughout the country are be- 
ginning to receive this month the new 
reporting blanks to use in preparing their 
next annual statements to the state su- 
pervisory authorities, incorporating the 
most important changes in the reporting 
system in 75 years, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

There are now some 3,000 entries in 
the annual report blank, making it one 
of the most comprehensive annual re- 
ports filed with public authorities by any 
business. Each company’s report runs 
to a minimum of 40 large-sized pages 
and in some cases is several times that. 
The smallest report is the equivalent of 
a normal library book of 250 pages; the 
larger ones are equal to several volume 
sets. 

The new forms, approved and dis- 
tributed by the 48 state Insurance Com- 
missioners, are the result of ten years 
of study and work by special committees 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and of the Life.Insurance 
Association of America and the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. 

The revisions were adopted with the 
primary objective of making the life in- 
surance companies’ annual reports clearer 
to those outside the business and to 
bring the statements more in line with 
the general practices in the reporting of 
business and industrial concerns. 


Change “Asset” 


One of the major changes is the sim- 
plification of the first page on which 
assets are listed. The new report sim- 
ply lists “assets,” eliminating the long- 
standing confusion to the lay-reader 
arising from the use of such terms as 
“ledger assets,” “non-admitted assets” 
and “admitted assets.’ 

The salient points of a life company’s 
annual report are now contained in the 
first three pages, one devoted to assets, 


Listing 


one to liabilities, and one to “summary 
of operations.” This summary, on an 
accrual basis for the first time, covers 


disbursements in 
classifications, with the details 
schedules and special supple- 
The balance of the book 
schedules and 


income sources and 
general 
left for 
mentary tables. 
is devoted to supporting 
exhibits. 


Purchases Pilgrim Life 
United Bankers Life of Dallas has pur- 
chased the Pilgrim Life of Fort Worth, 
according to announcement by Don J. 
Willmon, United Bankers Life president. 
Pilgrim Life, an old line legal reserve 


company, has been writing polio, dread 
disease, life and accident coverage. 
Mr. Willmon said the deal was part 


of an extensive expansion program for 
the Dallas company. The purchase was 
made September 1 and the merger has 
been completed, he said. Through the 
transaction, United Bankers Life has ac- 
quired 1,200 full and part-time agents in 
Texas. 


PROMOTE R. L. COWDEN 
Robert L. Cowden, CLU, supervisor in 
Prudential’s regional office, Cleveland, has 
been made head of the company’s Cleve- 
land district office No. 5. At one time he 

was a staff manager in Paterson, N. J. 
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Today's Tax Situation 


calls for the sale of deferred com- 
pensation plans. 

Our settlement options can be 
exercised by corporations for this 
purpose fics our retirement income 
endowments are tops. 


PETER B. FLEMING AGENCY 
Mutual Trust Life Ins. Co. 


175 Main St. 30 Church St. 
White Plains, N. Y. New York 7, N. Y. 
WhHite Plains 8-5175 WoOrth 2-4596 
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New Vice Presidents of 
Welfare Retirement Ass’n 


Announcement was made by Henry 
Bruere, chairman of the National Health 
and Welfare Retirement Association of 
the appointment by the trustees 
three new vice presidents from among 
the administrative staff. The appoint- 
ments were made at the recent annual 
meeting. 

Homer Wickenden, who has served 
in an executive capacity as secretary 
of the Retirement Association from its 
initial organization, was appointed vice 
president and secretary. Mr. Wicken- 
den was formerly director of the United 
Hospital Fund of New York and helped 
to organize the Blue Cross H: spital 
Service, of which he was secretary of 
the Corporation for the first five years 
of its operations 


Paul E. Mais 


I 


was appointed vice 


president and comptroller. Mr. Mais, a 
fellow of the LOMA Institute was for 
18 vears on the staff of the Teachers 


Insurance and Annuity Association and 
for three years was in the Group annu- 
ity administration of the John Hancock 
Mr. Mais has been comptroller of the 
Retirement Association since 1948 
Sam H. Ourbacker was appointed 
vice president and field director. M1 
Ourbacker has been in charge of field 
service for the Retirement Association 
1945. He was associated with the 


since 
Social Security Administration for 10 
years and prior to that with the Han- 
over Bank and Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. 

At the annual meeting Mr. Bruere 


reported that contributions for pension 
benefits totalling $28,000,000 were made 
by workers and employers in welfare 
agencies and hospitals throughout the 
country, in the first six years si 
the organization of the National Health 


since 


and Welfare Retirement Association. 
These workers, numbering approxi- 
mately 25,000, also have death beneft 


protection in force in the amount of 
$39,000,000. The Association recently 
declared a $480,000 dividend in the form 
of increased retirement benefits. The 
benefits are reinsured with the John 


Hancock. 


HEAR THEO M. GREEN 
Theo M. Green of Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa agent for Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
was guest speaker at a recent meeting 


of the Dallas Association of Life Under 
writers. Mr. Green, who was top agent 
for his company in 1947 and again in 
1951, has been a member of the Million 


Dollar Round Table for six years. He was 
president of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Agents’ Association in 1947 and again in 
1951. 


Managers of Chi- 
Rappoport, 
that 


The Life Agency f 
cago have selected Earle S. ¢ 
CLU, general agent as director ot 
association. 
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THE GOLD BOOK OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE SELLING 

The Gold Book of Life Insurance 
Selling, published annually by The East- 
ern Underwriter, is Part 2 of this week’s 
issue. In size it is the largest publica- 
tion in the history of The Gold Book, 
contains an unusually large and repre- 
sentative number of articles by out- 
standing men in the business, and among 
other things is used by many general 
agencies in the United States and Can- 
a as a medium of furnishing sugges- 





tions for their Monday morning meet- 
ings. 

CIVIL DEFENSE DAY, OCT. 11 

Next Thursday, October 11, is Civil 
Defense Day. This date has been se- 
lected, to come within Fire Prevention 
Week, so that local insurance agents and 
others within the business, as well as 
the public in general, may intimately as- 
sociate civilian defense and fire preven- 
tion. For great threats to human life 
and property from air attack are those 
of explosion and fire; and an _ ever- 
present threat to every American every 
day of the year is that of fire. Conse- 
quently to tie together fire prevention 
and civilian defense is very natural. The 
Federal Government did just that when 
the Washington Office of Civil Defense 
announced last month that October 11 
has been selected as the day when the 
nation would focus its attention on the 
necessity for better civilian defense ac- 
tivities. 

John J. O’Toole, chairman of the fire 
safety committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, and an 
agent who has devoted his full energy 
and many, many days of his time to 
aiding the cause of fire prevention, now 
calls on every local agent to do his 
utmost to make Civil Defense Day an 
outstanding success. He asks the pro- 
ducers to work closely with local civil 
defense directors in preparing radio, 
television and other programs designed 
to awaken public enthusiasm. Some lo- 
cal boards will have civil defense litera- 
ture printed and distributed that day. 

Mr. O’Toole says that this is the first 





time the government has asked for “our 
assistance in the civil defense program. 
We are on the spot—please don’t let us 
down.” In his appeal to the producers 
Mr. O’Toole concludes: 

Your contact with the State Director 
of Civil Defense will open your eyes to 
the many ways you can help him, and 
the satisfaction you will get from doing 
something that might save hundreds of 
lives, including your own, will more than 
repay you. Uncle Sam needs you, your 
committee needs you and the whole in- 
surance industry is watching the out- 
come. 

It is the duty and privilege of pro- 
ducers everywhere to lend the full weight 
of their prestige and leadership to this 
effort to reawaken citizens to the neces- 
sity of taking civilian defense efforts 
seriously. The Government is now mak- 
ing a drive to intensify civil defense on 
a local level so that each community will 
not only be prepared to fight fires and 
other results of an enemy air attack, if 
such should come, but will benefit imme- 
diately from a reduced number of non- 
war fires. Thus it is not all theoretical 
preparation for a possible danger; it is 
also a fight against the fires which now 
daily endanger life and property. 


Dr. Winfred O. Bryson, Jr., head of 
the economics department of Morgan 
State College, Baltimore, has recently 
completed six weeks of study with 
United States Life under the “Summer 
Fellowship” program sponsored jointly 
by Agency Management Association and 
American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance. During his stay 
at U. S. Life in New York, Dr. Bryson 
visited all departments of the company 
and has since submitted a written report 
of his reactions to its over-all policies 
and procedures. In a letter to E. J. 
Moorhead, executive vice president of 
United States Life, Dr. Bryson expressed 
his appreciation of the courtesies ex- 
tended him during his stay with the com- 
pany and wrote, “This was my first Fel- 
low ship and first visit of more than one 
day’s duration in the home office of any 
insurance company. In visiting the vari- 
ous departments of U. S. Life I found 
the answers to many of the questions 
which never seem to be answered fully 
in the textbooks. My Fellowship also 
gave me the opportunity to discuss in- 
surance theory with executives who have 
much practical experience in the busi- 
ness.” 
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J. E. Holt, who is now partner of 
Joseph S. Smith, Sr., in the general 
agency of Aetna Life in Houston—Smith 
< Holt—is a past president of Houston 
General Agents and Managers Associa- 
tion. He joined Aetna after graduation 
from Davidson College and after attend- 
ing Aetna’s Group insurance school at 
home office was assigned to Nashville 
and then Birmingham agencies. In 1941 
he became assistant manager of Hous- 
ton Group department of Aetna after 
which he was made successively man- 
ager of the department and associate 
general agent. Joseph S. Smith, Sr., 
founded the Houston agency 30 years 
ago. 

x ok Ok 

J. W. J. Levien, general manager of 
the Atlas Assurance, who is past presi- 
dent of the Insurance Institute of Lon- 
don, is visiting this country. He arrived 
on September 16, and from New York 
will fly to New Zealand and then to 
South Africa. Mr. Levien is deputy 
chairman of the British Insurance Asso- 
ciation and chairman of the Fire Protec- 
tion Association, Fire Companies Com- 
mittee. 

a 

Jean Paranelle, who was a member of 
the French insurance delegation which 
recently visited America and Canada and 
heard lectures on American and Cana- 
dian insurance conditions under auspices 
of Economic Cooperation Administration 
and Marshall Plan, is remaining in this 
country for further study. Greatly im- 
pressed by what they saw and learned 
in this country the French mission has 
returned to their native country. Chief 
of the mission was Georges H. M. Tat- 
tevin. 

a ae 

Albert A. Ingalls has been appointed 
manager of the new branch of the Sun 
Life of Montreal in Burlington, Vt., 
which brings to 43 the number of Sun 
Life branch offices in the United States 
where the Sun has in force $1,782,000,- 
000. Mr. Ingalls is a graduate of St. 
Lawrence University where he majored 
in business administration. During the 
war he served in the Air Corps of the 

S. Navy. He joined Sun Life in 1949 
to represent it at his home town of 
Middlebury. 

* 

J. Wilbur Lewis, president, Union 
Dime Savings Bank, was elected a mem- 
ber of board of directors, Metropolitan 
Life, on September 25. Mr. Lewis is also 
a director of the Bank of New York 
and Fifth Avenue Bank. He also is 
president of the Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of the State of New York, 








Kenneth-Ellis 
HUGH S. BELL 


Hugh Bell, CLU, general agent, Equi- 
table Life of Iowa, Seattle, Wash., has 
written a book, “How To Succeed In 
Life Insurance Selling,” published by 
The Rough Notes Co., Indianapolis. 
Some subjects covered are how agents 
should get started, how they can keep 
supplied with names of prospects, how 
to answer objections, how to stay or- 
ganized, how to close business and how 
to get fun out of selling. The best way 
to get fun out of this type of selling 
is by keeping on the a and if he does 
that he is never out of a job. 
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Phyelis Geiss, daughter of Abe Eisen, 
National Life of Vermont, New York, 
returned to this country on September 
1, after completing a year’s research in 
political data on the London School of 
Economics, London University. Her hus- 
band, Tony, is working for his Ph.D. in 
literature, E — and journalism at that 
school. Mrs. Geiss returned to England 
the latter part of September to com- 
plete her qualifications for a Ph.D. to 
enable her to pursue a research assign- 
ment in further political activity under a 
grant given to her by Social Science 
Research Council of U. S. Mrs. Geiss 
was graduated with honors from Cor- 
nell University. 
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James McCaughey, manager, life in- 
surance department, Alexander Summer 
Agency of Teaneck, N. J., took a promi- 
nent part recently in the dedication 
services in Glen Rock, N. J., of the 
community ambulance service. As board 
chairman of the Glen Rock Ambulance 
Fund Committee, Mr. McCaughey or- 
ganized the volunteer corps, brought the 
idea of a community ambulance to the 
public, and raised the funds for its 
purchase. Civicly active, he is a_ past 
president of the Chi umber of Commerce 
and vice president of the Glen Rock 
Citizens Safety Council. 
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Former Governor M. E. Thompson and 
his son, Melvin Thompson, Jr., plan to 
open a general insurance agency in 
Valdosta, Ga. 

* x 


Everett D. Thomas, Thomas Brothers, 
Scranton, Pa., general insurance, will 
head the auditing division for the 3lst 
annual Community Chest drive in Scran- 
ton. Mr. Thomas has been active in 
Chest campaigns since 1925 and has been 
chairman of the auditing division since 
1945. 
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Ray Caverly 20 Years With America 


Fore Insurance Group 


In November, Raymond Nathaniel 


Caverly, who is vice president of com- 
panies in America Fore Insurance Group, 
a director of American Eagle, manager 
of claims for Fidelity & Casualty, and 
who handles all the physical damage 
claims in the group’s automobile insur- 
ance business, will celebrate his 20th 
year with the organization. For some 
years he has been one of the best known 
figures in annual convention of Insur- 
ance Section, American Bar Association, 
and International Association of Insur- 
ance Counsel. In the casualty and auto- 
mobile insurance claim worlds he has 
long been one of the most highly re- 
garded personalities. 

3orn in Minneapolis where his father 
was in the hotel business Mr. Caverly 
after leaving public schools entered St. 
Thomas College, military school where 
he was colonel of the corps of cadets. 
When young Caverly was a company 
commander his first lieutenant was a stu- 
dent who later became Brigadier Gen- 
eral Lawes of the regular Army. His 
second lieutenant was Laurence S. Ken- 
nedy, now president of Marsh & McLen- 
nan. Top sergeant was William Faracy, 
now president of the Association of 
American Railroads. Another alumnus 
of St. Thomas is Paul J. Kennedy, a 
brother of Laurence, and who is head of 
Paul J. Kennedy Agency, New York. 
John H. Mears, vice president of Brown, 
Crosby & Co., Inc., New York City, was 
an assistant commander of cadets at St. 
Thomas and instructor in mathematics. 

Among famous war generals who are 
graduates of St. Thomas College are 
Lieutenant General Gruenther who at 
present is Eisenhower’s chief of staff, 
and Major General Reilly of the Marine 
Corps. 

After leaving St. Thomas Mr. Caverly 
went to Catholic University of America, 
Washington, where he got a B.A. de- 
gree. Next, he was graduated from Uni- 
versity of "Minnesota with a degree of 
LL.B. Both at St. Thomas and Catholic 
University he was on the staff of news- 
papers published by those colleges. 

The full-time entrance of Mr. Caverly 
into the insurance field was when he 
joined Aetna Life after graduation from 
University of Minnesota, his work be- 
ing as an investigator of claims in Min- 
nesota. For the Aetna he had done some 
claims work while in college. 

In 1913 Mr. Caverly went with the 
Globe Indemnity where he became claim 
manager in Minneapolis, serving in that 
capacity for six years after which he was 
sent to Chicago to be the Globe Indem- 
nity’s claim manager there. Underwrit- 
ing manager for the Globe in Chicago 
at the time was S. F. Norwood. After 
two years in Chicago (1919-1920) he was 




















transferred to the home office, then in 
Newark, as manager of home office claim 
department. In 1924 the Globe moved 
him to New York City where he became 
counsel and attorney of record for the 
Globe’s metropolitan territory. 

Mr. Caverly’s connection with the Fi- 
delity & Casualty was made on Novem- 
ber 16, 1931, when he became vice presi- 
dent in charge of claims. At the time 
he joined company Ernest Sturm was 
chairman and Paul L. Haid was presi- 
dent. The Fidelity & Casualty has 125 
branch claim offices in the United States 
and one in Canada which is in Montreal. 
The latest branch claim office is in the 
new Brooklyn branch of America Fore 
and the Brooklyn claim manager, John 
Madigan, formerly ran the Newark and 
Boston offices of Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 

In 1949 Mr. Caverly was elected vice 
president of the fire companies in the 
America Fore Insurance Group in addi- 
tion to being vice president of Fidelity 
& Casualty. 

He belongs to the American Bar As- 
sociation, New York State Bar Associa- 
tion, Bar Association of the City of New 
York and International Association of 
Insurance Counsel. He is vice chairman 
of the ABA Aviation Insurance Law 
committee which prepares for ABA con- 
siderable research work in connection 
with aviation insurance law problems as 
well as keeping track of all legal deci- 
sions on the subject. George W. Orr, in 
charge of claims for the U. S. Aviation 
Underwriters, is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

For a number of years Mr. Caverly 
was chairman of the Committee on Au- 
tomobile Insurance Law, chairman of 
which committee now is James B. Dono- 
van, general counsel of National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters. 

Another important committee of which 
Mr. Caverly is a member is the ABA 
Committee on Traffic Courts which com- 
mittee came into existence two years 
ago. He has been chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee of the Insurance 
Section of American Bar Association at 
a number of the association’s annual 
conventions. 

Mr. Caverly is chairman of the New 
York State Bar Association’s committee 
for mid-summer meeting which will be 
held at Saranac Inn in 1952. Also, he 
represented this year the New York 
State Bar on the general entertainment 
committee at recent annual meeting of 
American Bar Association in this city 
which was attended by 4,000 lawyers, a 
number of whom are distinguished 
judges. 

Outside of insurance Mr. Caverly is 
a member of the famous Baltusrol Coun- 
trv Club at Springfield, N. J., profes- 
sional golfer of which is “Johnnie” Far- 
rell, former open champion and who in 
winning that event defeated Bobby 
Jones. Mr. Caverly belongs to the law- 
yers Club of New York and The Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick. 

Mr. and Mrs. Caverly live in South 


Orange, N. Tis where he has been active 
in fund raising campaigns for charity. 
Mrs. Caverly was Rene Stacy of Minne- 
apolis. Their son, Robert J., a graduate 
of Lehigh and of Harvard School of 
Business, is treasurer of Hilton Hotels 
International, Inc., and analyst of Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. When an Army officer the 
colonel of Bob Caverly’s regiment was 
Joseph P. Binns, who is executive vice 
president and general manager ‘of 
Waldorf-Astoria and vice president of 
the Hilton Hotels Corporation. 

Rav Caverly’s reading habits include 
a liking for six-best-sellers. When asked 
if he read any highbrow literature his 
response: “Certainly, I do. I read a lot 
of legal decisions.” 
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The Late Clifford B. Morcom 

During his frequent visits to New 
York City the late Clifford B. Morcom 
of Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
head of the organization’s casualty op- 
erations, and one of the most lovable 
personalities in the business, often had 
luncheon at The Bankers Club with a 
number of men prominent in the insur- 
ance business. Often these luncheons 
followed committee meetings here, and 
there is no doubt that these social 
gatherings at the club had a direct and 
very fine influence on the entente of the 
business. 

These executives were close personal 
as well as business friends. They gen- 
erally included Frank A. Christensen, 
president, America Fore _ Insurance 
Group; Paul Rutherford, president, Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity; James M. 
Haines, then U. S. head of the Phoenix- 
London Group; Edward J. Bond, Jr., 
president of Maryland Casualty; and 
Claude W. Fairchild, who was manager 
of Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies and was former Insurance 
Commissioner of Colorado and president 
of National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

Messrs. Bond and Fairchild are dead. 
Mr. Haines is living in retirement in 


Long Island. 
ee ae 


Eager for Fire Prevention Facts 

National Board of Fire Underwriters 
says the interest in Fire Prevention 
Week—October 7-13, is widespread. So 
far the National Board has had more 
than 8,000 requests for Fire Prevention 
Week supplies. It has sent out more 
literature on the subject than in any 
previous year. More than 1,000,000 copies 
of its Fire Prevention Week poster have 
been distributed. 

Up to Friday of last week 16 Goy- 
ernors ot states have issued FPW prom- 
ulgations and three other Governors had 
issued statements. The statement of 
President Truman was printed in most 
of the daily papers of the land. 


* * x 


“Business Speaks” Dinner 

Charles E. Wilson, director, Office of 
Defense Mobilization, and Thomas J. 
Watson, chairman of the board, Interna- 
tional Business Machines, will accept the 
gold awards at the “Business Speaks” 
dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria on Tues- 
day, October 16. About 1,500 will attend. 
Mr. Wilson will be introduced by Muni- 
tions Board Chairman John D, Small, 
and Mr. Watson by Warren R. Austin, 
U. S. Ambassador to the United Nations. 

The “Business Speaks” dinner is recog- 
nized as one of the most important busi- 
ness gatherings of the year. It will be 
held under the auspices of the New York 
Board of Trade, Inc., president of which 
is Floyd W. Jefferson. 
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Illinois Insurance Code 
The publishing of the new Illinois In- 
surance Code has been assigned to the 
Burdette Smith Co., who are publishers 
of the Smith-Hurd Illinois Revised 
Statute. This publication is in the proc- 
ess of being printed. The book will be 


made up into two parts: Part I, will be 
a reproduction of that part of the Smith- 
Hurd Illinois Revised Statute which con- 
tains the laws provided by the Insurance 
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Code; Part II, is to be made up of 
miscell: aneous insurance laws which may 
be found in the various sections of the 
Illinois Revised Statute. 

“We believe the assembling and pub- 
lishing of these miscellaneous laws which 
pertain to insurance in one edition will 
be appreciated by everyone who has an 
occasion to refer to the statute regarding 
insurance matters,” says Director of In- 
surance J. Edward Day. 

“The arrangements with this publish- 
ing company are such that the Illinois 
Department of Insurance cannot supply 
this publication. All communications re- 
garding it should be addressed to Bur- 
dette Smith Co., 111 West Washington 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. They will 
make a nominal charge for the printing 
and distribution of this book.” 
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Phil Braniff’s Theatre Week 


Philip Braniff, Tulsa insurance agent 
and also president of the Philip C. 
Braniff Investment Co. of that city, a 
land development organization, has re- 
turned to Oklahoma after a visit to New 
York during which he saw every one of 
the big music shows on Broadway. As is 
the case with the writer of this page he 
likes “Call Me Madame” best. With him 
was Mrs. Braniff. 

Phil Braniff is a brother of Thomas 
E. Braniff, head of The Braniff Airways, 
who spent such a large part of his life 
as a general agent and agent of insur- 
ance companies in Oklahoma City, and 
who at one time was president of the 
National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents. Tom Braniff recently re- 
tired from the insurance business, his 
agency business and the Prudential In- 
surance Co. of Oklahoma having been 
purchased by the Kansas City Fire & 
Marine. He continues, however, on the 
board of The Prudential. 


* * * 


Guaranty Trust On Employment 


In a review of the employment situa- 
tion the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York says in its current survey that non- 
agricultural employment in August was 
46,700,000 persons, or about 1,600,000 
more than in August of last year. 

The changing demand. . situation is 
shown more accurately by rising or fall- 
ing employment in individual industries. 
The textile, leather and apparel, house- 
hold machinery, and automobile indus- 
tries all report declines in a i 
in August reflecting a high level of in 
ventories, reduced allocations of wsebale 
and possibly lower consumer demand. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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George W. Booth Dies 
At N. J. Farm Home 
RETIRED AT CLOSE OF 1949 
Former Chief Engineer of National 
Board, 80 Years of Age, Outstanding 


Figure in Fire Prevention Field 


George W. Booth, an outstanding fig- 


Organization Which Has Grown Fast ure in the field of fire prevention as 


chief engineer of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters for 39 years, died 


Insurance Accounting and Statistical Association Now Has Tuesdav, October 2, at his farm home in 


Lebanon Township, N. J. He was 80 


Membership of 500 Companies Representing All vente Gd. 


Systems of the Insurance Business 
By CLarENCE AXMAN 


The Insurance Accounting and Statis- 
tical Association has reached a position 
of having a membership of 500 fire, 
casualty and life insurance companies, 
and a number of other companies are 
contemplating joining it. This growth 
has happened since 1928 when repre- 
sentatives of eight life insurance com- 
panies gathered in Peoria, Ill., to discuss 
problems of importance and common to 
all. The object of that meeting was 
“an open house to clarify any problems 
which the membership might care to 
have discussed.” That principle. still 


permeates the association’s activities. 


The original founders believed that 


RALPH KENNON 


there was a definite spot for a meeting 
of minds, mixing among home office 
personalities, exchange of experience 
and hearing of addresses on such an 
important end of the business as ac- 
counting and _ statistics. Previously, 
there had been no opportunity in the 
existing inter- company organizations for 
such exchange of knowledge and ex- 
perience for the benefit of the thousands 
of persons at home offices whose work 
had to do with the recording of the 
business. 

Also, it was obvious that the compa- 
nies, with varied interests and methods, 
whether large or small institutions, must 
handle many of their accounting, record- 
ing and statistical problems on a uni- 
form basis. The new association fur- 
nished the opportunity to provide the 
means not only of discussing current 
problems of common interest, but of 
bringing about uniformity in the indus- 
try. An objective of the organization 
is “to employ the most efficient, prac- 
tical and economic methods to meet the 
increasing demand of management for 
information regarding the affairs of our 
companies.” This, of course, includes 
study, research and development of 
modern theory, practice and procedure 
as applied to insurance accounting and 
statistics. 

The manner in which this associa- 





mation on new methods and procedures. 
educational program for the ~ 
I ; of fields. 
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Mr. Booth, who retired from the Na- 
tional Board on December 31, 1949, was 
recognized as an authority on water sup- 
ply systems and had directed the en- 
gineering survey work of the National 
Board which now includes inspections of 
fire fighting facilities of all U. S. cities 
over 25,000 population. 

Graduate of Worcester Tech 

Born in Southbridge, Mass., Mr. Booth 
was graduated from Worcester, Mass., 
Polytechnic Institute in 1891, with a de- 
gree of bachelor of science in engineer- 
ing. He taught at Worcester Polytechnic 
for two years following his graduation. 
In 1941, he was awarded an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Engineering by the 
school, upon the 50th anniversary of his 
graduation. 

From 1893 to 1904 he workéd for the 
Massachusetts Board of Health and 
the Massachusetts Metropolitan water 
Board. His duties included making sur- 
veys for the location and the construc- 
tion of dams and aqueducts which sup- 
plied water to about 20 towns and cities, 
including Boston. 

In 1904, he joined the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. At that time, the 
National Board was just starting its in- 
spections of the water supplies, fire 
fighting facilities and conflagration haz- 
ards of American cities. 

Named Chief Engineer in 1910 


GEORGE H. HAMILTON “eee dncen ak dues, da 


spections when he was appointed chief 


tion has made its impress on the busi- engineer in 1910. These inspections now 


demonstrated by the fact cover more than 460 major cities and are 
membership are compa- _ considered to be of vital importance in 


Can: ada, Europe, South and maintaining standards for the effective- 
America, Mexico, Hawaii, Cuba, ness of water supplies, fire alarm sys- 
Australia and Sweden. E very branch of tems, fire departments and building law 
company organization is rep- enforcement. 

resented as there are companies writing 


Under his supervision, the engineering 
of the industry—stock, work of the National Board was devel- 


odivides il and reciprocals. In oped to include preparation of model 

i koe years an = asingly large fre prevention ordinances that have been 

astern multiple line stock widely adopted by American municipali- 
have | ; 

companies 1ave become members of the ties. a bulletin information service for 


fire departments, extensive research into 


its monthly magazine, The jew fire hazards in industry, and the 


S i ing i = 
IASA disseminates infor publication of standards for fire preven- 
tion and fire protection in a wide variety 


Mr. Booth was active in the campaign 
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GEORGE W. BOOTH 


to provide uniform hose couplings in 
American cities. The need for this be- 
came apparent when fire equipment from 
New York City was rushed to help fight 
the Baltimore conflagration of 1905; the 
New York equipment could not be ‘used 
because the two cities had different size 
hose couplings. 

Adopt Standardized Hose Couplings 

As a result of a long range campaign 
by the National Board and regional in- 
surance organizations, about 6,000 com- 
munities in the country have now 
adopted standardized hose couplings, so 
fire equipment from one city may go to 
the aid of other fire departments in case 
of emergency. 

Mr. Booth was a member of several 
professional organizations, including the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
honorary life member of the National 
Fire Protection Association, and honor- 
ary member of the American Water 
Works Association. For 50 years he was 
associated with the First Unitarian 
Church of Essex County, Orange, N. J., 
and had served as president of its board 
of trustees. 

Since his retirement in 1949, he had 
been living on his farm in Lebanon 
Township, where he was interested in 
conservation and reforestation work. 

Mr. Booth is survived by his wife, 
Sarah; six children, Richard A. Booth, of 
Long Meadow, Mass.; Paul W. Booth, 
of Bloomfield, N. J.; Charles A. Booth, 
and Philip B. Booth of Glen Ridge, 

J.; Miss Katharine H. Booth, of Cam- 
den, N. J.; and Mrs. Robert Hildebrandt, 
of Montclair, N. J., and nine grandchil- 
dren. 


HOST TO J. W. J. LEVIEN 


Frank A. Christensen of America Fore 
Gives Dinner to General Manager 
of Atlas 

J. W. J. Levien of London, general 
manager, Atlas Assurance, and immedi- 
ate past president of the Insurance In- 
stitute of London, was guest of honor at a 
dinner in Waldorf-Astoria, Tuesday night, 
the host being Frank A. Christensen, presi- 
dent of America Fore Insurance Group. 
It was before the Insurance Institute ot 
London that Mr. Christensen delivered an 
address last March on “Insurance in the 
United States and Its Attendant Problems.” 
This address made such a profound and 
favorable impression there that the British 
insurance papers not only ran the address 
in full, but discussed it for a couple of 
weeks. 

While in England Mr. Christensen was 
recipient of many courtesies from leading 
British insurance men. 


Alvah Small Retires 


Alvah Small, vice chairman of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., has left that 
organization after 45 years for a well 
deserved rest in Florida. He was elected 
president of the Laboratories in 1935. 
In 1948 he was elected vice chairman. 
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Added Extended Cover Endorsement 
Chief Topic Before New Jersey Agents 


Watson Explains Complications; Brooks on Accident Record 
and Conklin on Compulsory Auto Insurance Featured; 
Duffus Speaks; Membership, 1,248; Attendance, 800 


By Jennie Suz DANIEL 


With membership at 1,248, and a rec- 
ord breaking attendance of over 800, the 
New Jersey Association of Insurance 
Agents held its 58th annual convention 
at Asbury Park, September 27 - 28. Rus- 
sell E. Stevens, Newark, retiring presi- 
dent, was in the chair throughout the 
sessions. 

Opinion was expressed by many 
agents in attendance that this 1951 meet- 
ing was the most constructive and the 
most interesting New Jersey convention 
they ever had attended. Chief interest 
was in the additional extended coverage 
endorsement and the presence of Leon 
A. Watson, manager, Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization of New Jersey, to 
explain and answer questions about it. 
To the interest in this subject, since 
the endorsement became effective Sep- 
tember 1, is attributable the unusually 
large attendance. Such a crowd came 
to hear Mr. Watson that the convention 
hall was inadequate, and the session at 
which he appeared had to be moved into 
the large convention hall on the board- 
walk. 


Brooks and Conklin Reports 


matter of primary interest 
Herbert L. Brooks, 
Newark, as chairman of the committee 
studying rates and loss experience, in 
connection with the increase in automo- 
bile liability rates in the state. Subse- 
quently, a resolution recommended by 
Mr. Brooks to call on state and local 
governments to use every means at 
their command to focus attention on the 

“pitiful waste in manpower and_ re- 
sources” due to the 30% increase in traf- 
fic fatalities in two years in the state 
was adopted. 

Another vital matter was in connection 
with the report of John C. Conklin, 
chairman of the public relations commit- 
tee, on the imminence of introduction in 
the early days of the next legislative 
session of a compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance bill. A resolution based 
on Mr. Conklin’s recommendation that 
a strong financial responsibility law simi- 
lar to the New York and Pennsylvania 
laws be prepared and introduced in the 
early part of the 1952 legislature, was 
passed, 

As an added attraction, there was the 
appearance of Roy A. Duffus, Rochester, 
New York state national director, who 
made his inspirational talk on “How to 
3e a Better Agent,” served as moderator 
over a panel discussion the second day, 
and exhibited his own motion picture— 
“It Can Happen Here and It Did,” and 
made the first showing of his film made 
at the height of the recent gas explosion 
disaster at Rochester. 


Another 
was the report of 


President Stevens Reports 


At the opening session on Thursday 
morning, September 27, President Stevens 
made his annual report (reviewed else- 
where) and announced the following 
Past presidents as members of the reso- 
lutions committee: Edward M, Schmults, 
Herbert L. Brooks and Edward F. 
Walton. 

Mr. Brooks made his two reports as 
chairman of the finance committee and 
the committee studying rates and loss 
experience, the latter report also being 
reviewed elsew here. 

Charles H. Frankenbach, Westfield, 
State national director, reported on the 
recent meeting of the ‘National Associa- 


tion of Insurance Agents at Chicago. He 
expressed gratification over the part 
played by members of the New Jersey 
Association in the activities of the 
NAIA. He outlined the numbers of mat- 
ters presented to the directors by the 
several committees. He urged that safety 
activities and fire prevention work, par- 
ticularly referring to Fire Prevention 
Week, be conducted at the local board 
and community level in order to be ef- 
fective. 
Agents Oppose Deductibles 

President Stevens, as chairman of the 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization 
committee spoke of the extended cover- 
age endorsement, with the $50 deductible, 
which has now been filed in all states 
in the Eastern Underwriters Association 
territory. He said that the agents are 
opposed to any deductible and that a 
poll of the New Jersey association mem- 
bers showed that if there must be a de- 
ductible, they were in favor of it on an 
optional rather than a mandatory basis. 
He also mentioned the one write policy 
as desirable but said it appears that it 
cannot be inaugurated in the state with- 
out legislation to make it possible. 

After receiving reports of the mem- 
bership committee, showing a total of 
1,248 members, a net increase of 10%, 
and of the fire prevention committee, 
recommending that local boards partici- 
pate in Fire Prevention Week through 
distribution of posters and arranging 
for presentation of available films, radio 
and television programs, the membership 
heard Mr. Conklin’s report and recom- 


mendation, as outlined above. The elec- 

tion of officers followed. 

Watson on Additional Extended Cover 
ndorsement 

In addressing the large audience at 
the opening of the afternoon session, 
Mr. Watson was strongly fortified in 
three instances. First, from the incep- 
tion of the new additional extended cov- 
erage endorsement, he had participated 
in all of its developments, through con- 
ferences between committees of the rat- 
ing organizations and the EUA, then ex- 
panded to include representatives of the 
casualty companies, and finally in meet- 
ings with representatives of the other 
jurisdictions in order to obtain the near- 
est possible approach to uniformity, con- 
sistent with local conditions. 

Second, Mr. Watson knew and under- 
stood the natural opposition of agents 
to many of its phases, particularly any 
deductible, and from complaints he had 
already received from a number of indi- 
vidual agents he knew how to deal with 
questions before they were asked. 

Third, his long experience and close 
association with the agents of the state 
had insured for him their admiration and 
faith in his integrity as well as_ his 


understanding of their problems and 
sympathetic interest in them. 
Calls Uniformity Essential 

On the question of uniformity, he de- 
clared that it is essential from two 
points of view in particular. In case 
of catastrophe in any one area, he said, 
adjusters and fieldmen from many sec- 


tions are called on in the emergency and 
it is of infinite importance that they are 
acquainted with the coverage in order 
that fairness and prompt settlement of 
the victims’ claims may prevail. Again, 
he said, in the matter of interstate risks, 
it is impossible for an assured to under- 
stand why he may tbe covered in one 
area and not in all territories 


He said 


that the new additional ex- 
tended coverage endorsement was a 
compromise measure and he predicted 


that with experience, adjustments will 
be made. He said that in the beginning, 
or experimental stage, the business is 
not prepared to go into the industrial 
and mercantile fields, so that for the 


(Continued on Page 18) 





Past Presidents’ 





Dinner a Colorful Event 








The traditional past presidents’ din- 
ner of the New Jersey Association of 
Insurance Agents, held on the evening 
before the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation at Asbury Park, was a colorful 
event this year. A number of former 
presidents and the current officers of 
the association and their wives attend- 
ed. The guest list was as follows: 
Harry L. Godshall, Arthur L. Zim- 
merman, Harvey B. Nelson, Sr., Mrs. 
Alfred C. Sinn, Alfred C. Sinn, Mrs. 
Frederick Smith, Frederick Smith, Mrs. 
Frank B. Anderson, Frank B. Ander- 





Harold E. 


son, Mrs. Sidney K. Howell, 
Neumann, Mrs. Harriet Conklin, John 
C. Conklin, Edward F: Walton, Mrs. 
Edward F. Walton, Charles Meek, Jr., 
Mrs. Charles Meek, Mrs. Edward 
Schmults, Edward Schmults, Mrs. The- 
odore Brown, Theodore Brown, Sidney 
K. Howell, Mrs. Russell E. Stevens, 


Russell E. Stevens, Mrs. Charles H. 
Frankenbach, Charles H. Frankenbach, 
Charles J. Unger, Earl Munz, Mrs. 
Earl Munz, Frank Siracusa, Mrs. Frank 
Siracusa, Herbert L. Brooks, John 
Haines, Roy MacBean and Mrs. Roy 
MacBean. 


New Jersey Agents Eiect 
Howell and Zimmerman 





SIDNEY K. HOWELL 


Sidney K. Howell, Morristown, former 
chairman of the executive committee, 
was elected president of the New Jersey 
Association of Insurance Agents at its 
meeting at Asbury Park, September 27- 
28, succeeding Russell E. Stevens, New- 
ark. Arthur L. Zimmerman, 
member of the executive committee, was 
chosen as vice president, and Charles 
H. Frankenbach, Westfield, was reelect- 
ed state national director. 

Following are the members of the 
executive committee: Frank B. Ander- 
son, Camden; S. S. Holland, Jersey City; 
Roy H. MacBean, Cranford; John R. 
MacNeille, Whitehouse Station; Henry 
G. Mather, Trenton; Frank J. 
Atlantic City, and Retiring President 
Stevens. 


Newark, 


Siracusa, 


Messrs. Anderson, MacBean, Mac- 
Neille and Siracusa were reelected while 
Holland, Mather and Stevens 


are the new members. 


Messrs. 


Jamieson Is Lauded for 
Passage of Legislation 


James C. Jamieson, Hackettstown, vice 
president for Warren County and an 
assemblyman in the New Jersey legis- 
lature, was praised for his work in 
steering a remedial measure through 
the legislature, at the meeting of the 
New Jersey Association of Insurance 
Agents last week. Mr. Jamieson is a 
member of the insurance committee of 
the assembly. In his annual report, 
President Russell E. Stevens said: 

“Due to the efforts of Assemblyman 
Jamieson, one of our members from 
Warren county, there was enacted into 
law, a bill which provides that an agent 
may delegate his policy countersigna- 
ture power to one or more persons by 
applying to his companies who in turn 


will clear with the Banking & Insur- 
ance Department.” ‘ 
This piece of legislation also was 


mentioned in the report of Chairman 
John C. Conklin of the public relations 
committee in the following paragraph: 

“An important piece of legislation, 


vitally affecting the vast majority was 
Assembly 256 sponsored by our own 
member, James Jamieson, and now 


known as Chapter 316, whereby agents 
are permitted to grant power of attor- 
ney for the countersignature of insur- 
ance policies. We all owe Mr. Jamieson 
a vote of thanks for his efforts in 
securing passage of this legislation.” 
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Conklin Calls For Positive Action 
To Avert Compulsory Law Threat 


The call of John C. Conklin, in his re- 
port last week as chairman of the pub- 
lic relations committee of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Insurance Agents for 
a position “both positive and construc- 
tive” in the matter of a stronger finan- 
cial responsibility law to ward off a 
determined movement toward compul- 
sory automobile liability insurance, met 
with response in a resolution approving 
the report. The resolution called on the 
legislature to amend the present act 
to require owners of vehicles to show 
financial responsibility. 

Mr. Conklin recalled the efforts of 
committees of the association last year 
to attain this end when their members 
attended a legislative hearing and recom- 
mended either an amendment to the 


present financial responsibility law 
adopting the features of the security 
fund laws of New York and Pennsyl- 


vania, or a superceding financial respon- 
sibility law, to be known as the security 
fund law. Others, he said, recommended 
er aE insurance and after study of 
briefs filed by both factions, the legisla- 
tive committee was unable to reach any 
conclusions. The result, he said, was 
that no recommendations were made to 
the legislature and consequently, no ac- 
tion was taken on this important subject 
during the past session. 

Favor Compulsory Insurance 

. Conklin, to illustrate the imminent 
yer of a push fora compulsory meas- 
ure, spoke of an article in an Elizabeth, 
N. J. daily, saying that the Elizabeth 
City Council had passed a resolution by 
a 9-4 vote, asking for compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance. 

‘The public relations 
the backing of the executive comittee,’ 
Mr. Conklin said, “feels that the time 
has now arrived for our association to 
take a position both positive and con- 
structive. We therefore recommend that 
the association adopt a resolution au- 





committee with 





Thomas Studios 


C. CONKLIN 


JOHN 


thorizing the president with the approval 
of the executive committee to appoint a 
special committee to take whatever steps 
are necessary to prepare a bill similar to 
the New York and Pennsylvania laws, 
including the security fund features, to 
be introduced in the early part of the 
1952 session of the legislature and fur- 
ther that this association do everything 
within its power to secure passage of 


such legislation, confident that in so 
doing, we will be acting in the public 
interest. If we are able to accomplish 
this, it is my humble opinion that we 
will have sponsored one of the most 
important pieces of legislation in recent 
years. 


Brooks Spearheads New Jersey Drive 
To Cut State’s Traffic Accidents 


Citing a 27% increase in traffic acci- 
dents in New Jersey last year, Herbert 
L. Brooks, Newark, chairman of the 
committee studying rates and loss ex- 
perience of the New Jersey Association 
of Insurance Agents, reported at the 
meeting at Asbury Park last week that 


the committee found increased premiums 
for automobile liability insurance un- 
avoidable at this time. 

Basing this conclusion on its findings 
with respect to increased traffic acci- 
dents, higher medical and hospital fees, 
repair costs and other factors, the 
ciation has already proceeded with a 
publicity program in the state to supple- 
ment that of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters. Through em- 
ployment of a trained public relations 
expert, the entire automobile accident 
situation has been publicized in the daily 
and local newspapers which honeycomb 
the state and the members of the 
ciation at the convention expressed satis- 
faction over the consequent reception of 
the rate increase on the part of the in- 
suring public in the state. 


asso- 


asso- 


Association Adopts Resolution 


To supplement the program, a resolu- 
tion, proposed by Mr. Brooks, was 
adopted at the convention, calling on 
state and local governments “to use 
every means at your command to focus 
public attention on this pitiful waste in 
manpower and resources,” and directed 





an appec al to every citizen urging greater 
caution in driving ‘ ‘than ever before.” 

Mr. Brooks, in his report, said that 
the committee, cognizant of the fact 
that a new rate schedule application had 
been filed with the State Department of 
Banking and Insurance by the National 
Bureau several weeks-ago, began a com- 
prehensive survey of pertinent factors 
involved in such changes. The Depart- 
ment has now approved the filing. 

“It should be emphasized,” Mr. Brooks 
said, “that our concern is with our policy- 
holders and our interest is to see that 
they are treated fairly, given maximum 
service at minimum cost consistent with 
such service. Our study included reports 
of past and current experiences and fore- 
seeable trends both at the national and 
state levels. We examined statistics on 
accident experience, loss of life, injury 
and property damage, as well as such 
economic factors as trends in repair costs 
and hospital bills. 

Public Interest Not Served 


“Our careful analysis of this material 
leads us inescapably to the conclusion 
that public interest cannot be served 


the rates which have been 
in effect this past year. Particularly is 
this so because of the rate reduction 
made a year ago, when an average over- 
all decrease of 20% was put into effect. 
The action demonstrated the sincerity 
of the industry in desiring to keep rates 
at the lowest possible level, but failed 


properly at 


to take into account the trend factor in 
rate loading. 

“It became obvious to us early in our 
investigation that restoration of that re- 
duction was essential. The Department’s 
action does substantially that, and cer- 
tainly is justified by the facts we have 
ascertained. The new schedule for bodily 
injury and property damage rates in New 
Jersey still is lower than it has been in 
past years, despite the over-all increase 
in prices generally and the inflationary 
factors that exist in our economy. New 
Jersey is the 34th state in which rates 
were increased this year.” 

Mr. Brooks gave a breakdown of ex- 
perience figures with respect to increase 
in traffic accidents, medical expense and 
repair costs in the inflationary spiral, re- 
pair jobs and replacements and average 
verdicts in liability suits. 

Subject of Grave Concern 

“It should be pointed out,” he said, 
“that increasing numbers of accidents 
and higher claims costs have been a dual 
subject of grave concern to the insurance 
industry for a long time. As recently as 
August 14-16 a series of meetings to act 
on the alarming trend was held by the 
all-industry committee meeting in the 
office of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies. National organiza- 
tions of insurance agents were repre- 
sented at these sessions and at similar 
ones in the past. 

“Conclusions were unanimous that the 
motoring public must be made to realize 
that they themselves fix insurance rates, 
and no one else. This year’s accidents 
are a factor in next year’s rates, the 
controlling factor, and motorists can 
keep premium charges down by coop- 
erating in highway safety programs. 
When the accident trend is reversed, in- 
surance rates will drop.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Brooks said: 

“Our industry is working constantly to 
reduce accidents, not only as an eco- 
nomic measure but, more importantly, as 
a humanitarian contribution to the safety 
and well-being of the public. Campaigns 
emphasizing caution seek unceasingly to 
focus attention on the seriousness of 
highway accidents, and the fact that they 
are preventable. Programs like driving 





HERBERT L. 


BROOKS 


courses in secondary schools have been 
introduced to improve driving techniques 
and try to curb desire for speed and 
recklessness in youth. 
Maintain Competent Staffs 

“Insurance companies maintain compe- 
tent accident prevention staffs of their 
own and wholly support or contribute to 
great national organizations which pro- 
mote safety. Engineers are devising 
highways and intersections to minimize 
accident dangers. 

3ut the human element still is the 

overriding factor. The extent to which 
accidents are decreased will determine 
future rate changes. The cost of ac- 
cidents is reflected in the insurance cost. 
In the final analysis, the man behind the 
wheel makes the rates. Caution on the 
road may prevent not only loss of life 
but will ease a drain on the pocketbook. 
We respectfully plead for the coopera- 
tion of all New Jersey motorists in this 
connection.” 





Extended Cover Endorsement 


(Continued from Page 17) 


present, the new endorsement is confined 
to private dwellings. He pointed to the 
evolution of the supplemental contract 
which also covered only dwellings at 
first, as an example of what may be 
expected of the new endorsement. 

Mr. Watson went into detail as to the 
statutory limitations and complications 
surrounding inauguration of the new en- 
dorsement and said that approximately 
100 companies in New Jersey are not yet 
qualified to w rite the combined cover age 
in the state. There is also the question 
of agents being licensed to write the en- 
dorsement which combines fire and casu- 
alty coverage, he said. 


Answers Pressing Questions 


Mr. Watson said that his organization 
has prepared a bulletin answering the 
most pressing of the questions about the 
new endorsement which was at that time 
ready for the printer and he expected 
to have it in the hands of the agents 
by the end of next week. With this 
assurance, it was agreed that the ques- 
tions which had been anticipated at this 
meeting should await the receipt of the 
bulletin, although Mr. Watson expressed 
a willingness to await the next speaker 
and then answer questions. 

Following Mr. Watson’s talk, Mr. Duf- 
fus appeared with his rapid- fire talk on 
“How to Be a Better agent.” 

Duffus Shows New Disaster Film 

The next morning’s meeting began 
with a showing by Mr. Duffus of his 
moving picture of the Rochester dis- 
aster, which he had rushed to have proc- 
essed and delivered in time for him to 
bring to Asbury Park. Then came the 


’ 


showing of the “Found Money” film 
made by Broadus Bailey of Greenville, 
S. C., dealing with the sale of person il 
property floaters. Mr. Bailey’s film, 
which has been shown at two meetings 
of the NAIA as well as at other state 
association meetings was well received 
by the New Jersey agents. 

The next event of this session was 
a “question box” discussion of various 
technical questions involving inland ma- 
rine, fire and casualty insurance. Mr. 
Duffus presided over this program and 
presented questions which had been sub- 
mitted in advance of the meeting. He 
was assisted by the following able panel 
of New Jersey representatives of com- 
panies: 

Edwin C. Burke, CPCU, Automobile 
Insurance Co. of Hartford, president of 
the New Jersey Insurance Fieldmen’s 
Conference on fire insurance; Charles 
L. Seibert, Firemen’s Fund Insurance 
Co., personal property floater, and Wil- 
liam A. Sadler, Century Indemnity Co., 
president, Surety Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New Jersey, casualty insurance. 

Zimmerman Introduces Instructors 

The session ended closed with intro- 
duction by Arthur L. Zimmerman, New- 
ark, chairman of the educational com- 
mittee, of meritorious certificates to in- 
structors of the school of insurance 
conducted by the association over a 
five year period. This list embraced a 
number of agents and company repre- 
sentatives who received their diplomas 
from President Stevens. 


At the luncheon which closed the 
meeting, Dorothy M. Bryan, president 
of the Monmouth County Association 


of Insurance Agents, presented greet- 
ae and an address was delivered by 
Salom Rizk, noted author and lecturer, 
on “America Is More Than a Country.” 
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Stevens Presents Presidential Report 


Says Agents Are Taking Steps to Work With Companies to 
Prepare Comprehensive Disaster Plan; Urges Agents to 
Familiarize Themselves With Multiple Location Plans 


Russell E. Stevens, Newark, retiring 
president of the New Jersey Association 
of Insurance Agents, in his address at 
the meeting of the association at Asbury 
Park, last week, said that probably the 
outstanding event affecting the insur- 
ance industry during his term of office 
was the windstorm of last November. 

“Here, ten months later,” he said, 
“claims are still being filed and adjusted. 
Considering the magnitude of the disas- 
ter and the fact that no over-all plan 
had been devised for handling losses on 
such a scale, I believe agents and com- 
panies alike did a splendid job. Your 
association is taking steps to cooperate 
with the companies to have a compre- 
hensive plan ready should a similar dis- 
aster occur in the future. 


Scope of Business Increases 


Saying that the scope and ramifica- 
tions of the insurance business are stead- 
ily increasing and that the last twelve 
months have seen changes on an accel- 
erated scale, Mr. Stevens asked: 

“We all know how difficult it is to find 
competent help for our offices but what 
are you and I doing to train and develop 
it? It is no longer possible to simply 
hire people and leave them to find their 
way through manuals and issue policies 
correctly without real, sound instruc- 


Mr. Stevens said that agents must get 
out and stay ahead of their companies 
in the matter of proper coverages, and 
continued : 

“With the advent of multiple line un- 
derwriting comes the package policy. 
Are vou familiar with the so-called in- 
divisible policy which is a combination 
of the various contracts in one package 
or folio with a single premium for the 
entire package calculated on a receipts 
or earnings basis and which gives credit 
for existing insurance till expiration, 
similar to the personal property floater ? 

“A year ago a multiple location rating 
plan did not exist for New Jersey and 
now we have two such plans. 

Must Keep Abreast of Times 

“Time forbids going on any further 
along these lines but if we producers 
don’t keep abreast of the times, the com- 
panies may find other means of satisfy- 
ing their hunger for business.” 

Mr. Stevens spoke with great pride 
of the net gain in membership of 107 
during his administration and also of the 
splendid financial condition as revealed 
in the report of Herbert L. Brooks, 
chairman of the finance committee. He 
mentioned the untiring efforts of Execu- 
tive Secretary Charles J. Unger, who 
drove many miles over the state during 
the year collecting delinquent dues and 
soliciting memberships. “This is a seri- 
ous matter,” he said, “and Charlie Un- 
ger should not have to do your work 
for you at the cost of other constructive 
matters needing his constant attention. 
I urge all county officers to give this 
matter serious thought and attention.” 

Mr. Stevens expressed the wish that 
any members who might complain that 
the state association does little or noth- 
ing for them might sit in at the central 
office for a day or attend one or two 
executive committee meetings which usu- 
ally run from four to five hours in 
length each month. In conclusion he 
said: 

Something More Important 

“While our own business is important 
to all of us, there is something far more 
important that must have our very seri- 
Ous attention if we, as individuals, and 
aS a nation, are to survive. I am re- 





Duffus a Quadruple Threat 


At New Jersey Convention 
Roy A. Duffus, state national director 
of the New York State Association of 
Insurance Agents, has been practically 
proselyted by the New Jersey associa- 
tion. Last week he appeared on the 
New Jersey program for the third time 
and he was welcomed like a native son. 
He appeared on this program four 
times. First he presented his accident 
prevention picture “It Can Happen 
Here and It Did” at the opening of 
the first afternoon’s session. He fol- 
lowed that same afternoon with his 
talk on “How to Be a Better Agent.” 
Next morning his showing of his new 
film on the recent Rochester disaster, 
shown for the first time, began the 
session, following which he served as 
moderator at the panel question box. 
He was at his best at that panel when 
the members called on him to answer 
the question as to why it is better for 
an assured to deal with a local agent 
than a direct writing company. 
Following the convention, he was 
joined by members of his family for a 
quiet week-end at the shore. Nobody 
could have begrudged him a period of 
relaxation. 





destroy all this country has built up in 
one hundred and fifty years. 

“Dishonesty in high places, political 
corruption and collusion between politics 
and vice are here—and brazenly here. 
Shame is being replaced with expediency 
and complacency and unless we have a 
resurgence soon it may be too late for 
us to save ourselves. 

“History has a habit of repeating it- 
self and even casual study of it shows us 
that sacrifice of ideals and of the Golden 
Rule for material gain will result in dire 
consequences for us.’ 





RUSSELL E. STEVENS 


ferring, of course, to our present nz tional 
emergency. Not only is there fighting 
in Korea, not only are we faced with 
Communism from abroad, but we are ex- 
periencing a moral let- down here at 
home which if it continues, is likely to 
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ROY A. DUFFUS 


Women Members Present 

The New Jersey Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has in its membership a 
high percentage of women who conduct 
their own agencies and attend the con- 
ventions. Cristine B. Nolan, pioneer 
among the women association enthusi- 
asts, founder and first president of the 
Insurance Women of New Jersey, never 
misses a New Jersey association conven- 
tion. She drew a big round of applause 
when she drew one of the door prizes. 

Three women are presidents of their 
county boards. They are Myra C. Knight, 
Essex County; Anne Z. Ritchie, Passaic 
County, and Dorothy M. Bryan, Mon- 
mouth County. At the closing luncheon 
session, Miss Bryan made a short and 
gracious welcome talk. Following are 
the women agents who attended the 
convention: 

Mollie Lomauro, Anne 
Lorraine E. Groell, Lillian Anderson, 
Elizabeth Doran, Dagmar Koed, Edna 
Allen Platt, Cristine B. Nolan, Dorothy 
McFarland, Cecilia Koermarer, Ruth 
Gardner, Myra C. Knight, Mildred Clark, 
Esther Wedeen, Thelma Fleming, Al- 
berta Braun, Claire McCurry, Dorothy 
S. Bryan, E. Audrey Bailey, Ernestine 
Struven and Doris Lassens. 


Z. Ritchie, 





Unger a Capable Executive 





CHARLES J. UNGER 


Charles J. Unger, executive secretary 


of the New Jersey Association of In- 

surance Agents, was given full measure 

of credit for the successful outcome of 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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Mezey and Pulver on 
Brokers’ Ass’n Board 


ANNOUNCED BY SEN. HALPERN 

Both Active in Producers’ Affairs in 
Metropolitan N. Y. Area; Pohs Points 
to Association’s Increased Activity 





New York State Senator Seymour 
Halpern, chairman of the board of the 
Greater New York Insurance Brokers 


Association, Inc., has announced the ap- 
pointment of two prominent. insurance 
men to the board of directors. Senator 
Halpern is a partner in the New York 
insurance brokerage firm of Stone & 
Halpern. 

The new members of the board are 
Albert E. Mezey, president of the Mezey 
Agency, Inc., and Max A. Pulver, Brook- 
lyn insurance broker. Mr. Mezey will 
serve on the board as an associate di- 


rector, being the second agent to be 
named in this capacity. The first was 
Edward I. White, president of White & 


Camby, Inc., who was appointed earlier 
this year. 

Mr. Mezey, one of the three brothers 
of the insurance “House of Mezey,” has 
been in the business for over 30 years. 
He started his career at the age of 14 
with Darby, Hooper & McDaniel (now 
McDaniel & Co.). Later he went with 
the D. L. Rosston Agency as vice presi- 
dent and with the E. H. Driggs Agency 
as production manager. In 1930 he 
joined the Home Indemnity as produc- 
tion manager for the New York metro- 
politan area. He held a similar post with 
the Royal Indemnity. He entered the 
agency ranks in 1934. 

One of the best liked personalities on 
William Street, “Al” Mezey is a past 
— lent of the Insurance Square Club 

New York and is presently a member 
sk its board of directors. He is a mem- 
ber of the Insurance Society of New 
York, the Casualty & Surety Club, the 
New York Board of Trade, Bankers 
Club, and serves on the executive com- 
mittee of the Association of Local 
Agents of the City of New York. 

Associated with him in the Mezey 
Agency, Inc., are his brothers Louis C. 
and Frederick W. as vice presidents. 

Mr. Pulver, well known in Brooklyn 
brokerage circles, started his career as 
an engineer but switched to the insur- 
ance business in 1926. Interested in 
rounding out his educational background, 
he took post-graduate courses at the 
University of Connecticut and other 
colleges. He is the principal in M. A. 
Pulver & Co. of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Pulver was one of the 
representatives who attended closed 
meetings with the New York Superin- 
tendent prior to the announcement sev- 
eral months ago that the Department 
would take over the defense of New 
York policyholders of the Preferred 
Accident. 

Commenting on the appointments, 
Herbert J. Pohs, president of the asso- 
ciation, declared he ‘was. enthusiastic 
about the selection of Mr. Mezey and 
Mr. Pulver. They are the first of a 
series of appointments which will round 
out the board, he said. Plans developed 
at recent meetings of the directors, he 
said, call for increased activity by the 
association and an expansion into new 
fields in behalf of producers. 


industry 


General Brokers’ Dinner 
At Astor on October 24 


Insurance Broker’s As- 
York will hold its 26th 
the Hotel Astor on 
Wednesday evening, October 24. The 
dinner will be tendered as a testimonial 
to Albert Conway, associate judge, Court 
of Appeals, State of New York. In addi- 
tion, the affair will feature the annual 
award for the seventeenth time of the 
General Insurance Brokers’ Gold Medal 
to the individual rendering the most 
meritorious service to the insurance in- 
dustry. The recipient has not yet been 
selected. 

Reservations may now be made for in- 
dividual tickets or tables seating 10 or 12 
by mail to the General Insurance Brok- 
ers’ Association’s office at 123 William 
Street, New York 38. 


The General 
sociation of New 
annual dinner at 


Public Adjusters’ Course 
By the Pohs Institute 


Pohs, founder-director of 
Insurance, located at 
132 Nassau Street, New York City, has 
announced that the school is again of- 
fering a course in public adjusting. The 
course will start on Tuesday, October 23, 
and will consist of 15 lectures. Classes 
will meet every Tuesday and Thursday 
evening from 6:30 to 9:00 p.m. 

Students taking this course will be 
prepared for the examination to be given 
by the State Insurance Department on 
December 18. Upon request the booklet 
outlining the course will be sent to 
those who are interested. 


Philadelphia Women Will 
Hear Helen E. Heydrick 


The Women’s Insurance Society of 
Philadelphia will hold its October dinner 
meeting at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
on October 30, with President Hazel S. 
McCourt of the Insurance Co. of North 
America presiding. 

Guest speaker will be Helen E. Hey- 
drick, well known insurance and club 
woman, who will speak on the subject of 
“Orchids and the Ice Box.” Mrs. Hey- 
drick has been active in family relation- 
ships for over 25 years. 


Herbert J. 
Pohs Institute of 





Conn. Agents Hit Method 
Of Issuing Rate Changes 


The Connecticut Association of In- 
surance Agents last week adopted a 
resolution aimed at trying to remove 


confusion associated with sudden rate 
and form changes. Recently fire rates 
were revised and extended coverage 


rates increased. The resolution follows: 

“Present trends in the insurance in- 
dustry are for increased economies in 
the operations of the business, and for 
constantly improving our public rela- 
tions. Both ofthese trends have re- 
cently been upset in the recent promul- 
gation of new fire and extended cover- 
age rates affecting nearly all classes of 
properties in Connecticut. 

‘The resulting confusion, duplication 
of effort, and complete lack of uni- 
formity of procedure has sharply point- 
ed up the fact that the present method 
of issuing such class rate changes, and 
the rules governing the use of such 
rates, need to be changed to properly 
conform to the practical application of 
economy and public relations. To this 
end, we urge the conference committee 
of the New England Fire Insurance 
Rating Association to give immediate 
consideration to a study of this prob- 
lem, looking toward a practical solution 
of the present unsatisfactory practice.” 





Rhode Island Agents 
Meet on October 15 


The Rhode Island Association of In- 
surance Agents will hold its annual 
meeting on Monday, October 15, at the 
Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel in Providence. 
An open business meeting will start at 
2.30 p.m. and there will be two forum 
discussions. One, on glass insurance, 
will have as panel members Walter E. 


Cotter, underwriter, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety; Harold T. Gilley, claim depart- 
ment manager, Maryland Casualty; 
Meyer Tenenbaum, vice president, Su- 
perior Glass Co. Moderator will be 
Carleton I. Fisher, Providence. 

The second open forum discussion, 


on ocean marine, will have on the panel 
George S. Story, ocean cargo manager, 
Providence Washington, and John H. 
Cleary, Jr., ocean cargo underwriters, 
Boston Insurance Co., with Howard 
C. Sanford, secretary, Starkweather & 
Shepley, Inc. as moderator. 

At the annual banquet in the evening 
Insurance Commissioner Dennis E. Sul- 
livan of Massachusetts will be the prin- 
cipal speaker. President Robert S. 
Preston will preside at the annual 


meeting. 





KY. AGENTS MEET NOV. 12 - 13 

The Kentucky Association of Insur- 
ance Agents’ annual meeting will be 
held at the Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, 
November 12 and 13. English Miller 
of the Scholtz & Miller Agency, Louis- 
ville, is chairman of the convention com- 
mittee. 
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Door Prizes Are Awarded 


Door prizes were drawn for at each 
session of the meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Insurance Agents at 
Asbury Park last week. They were pre- 
sented by the following: Employers’ 
Group, through L. H. McDonald; Gen- 
eral Accident Fire & Life Assurance 
Corp., through E. C. Graff; National 
Adjusters; Northern Assurance Co., 
through F. F. Flechner; William Vogel; 
Yorkshire Indemnity, through Louis A. 
Vilella. 


Companies Entertain Agents 

Company entertainment at the meeting 
of the New Jersey Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at Asbury Park last week 
included the “cowtail” party, a_ buffet 
luncheon tendered by the Camden Fire 
Insurance Co., September 27; the cock- 
tail party at which the America Fore 
entertained preceding the dinner dance 
and the continental coffee bar set up by 
the Century Insurance Co. on the morn- 
ing of the second day’s session. 


Present Special Awards 
Two special prizes, limited to agents, 
their wives and members of their staffs, 
were awarded at the New Jersey conven- 


tion. The Excelsior Insurance Co. pre- 
sented a set of Syracuse china, President 
Forrest H. Witmeyer of the company 


being on hand at the convention. Babaco 


Alarms, Inc., presented a model truck. 


Support Cooperating Cos. 


In addition to the resolutions on the 


traffic situation and compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance treated more 
fully elsewhere in this issue, a_ third 


resolution was adopted, pledging support 
to those companies which indicate a 
willingness to cooperate with the agents 
of the state. 


Charles J. Unger 


(Continued from Page 19) 


the association’s largest meeting at 
Asbury Park last week. He was also 
accorded praise for the healthy condi- 
tion which produced the largest mem- 
bership in the history of the association 
and its excellent financial condition. 
President Stevens urged the county 
associations to relieve him of so much 
of the membership and collection work 
so as to permit him to devote more 
time to urgent matters. 

Mr. Unger’s worst headache at the 
convention was the long time it took 
for the delegates to register, due to the 
unexpected size of the attendance. His 
answer will be next year to secure 
advance registrations and remove that 
difficulty. 
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SOLDIER IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


Sdiooled in war, not politics, Zachary Taylor 
had never even voted in a major election when he 
entered the presidential campaign of 1848. He disliked 
political parties and at first insisted on being a non- 
partisan candidate. The official notice of his nomination 
was sent to the dead-letter office with a quantity of 
mail on which the parsimonious Taylor refused to pay 





postage. (Prepaid postage was not yet in regular prac- 
tice.) Unofficial word reached him via Mississippi 
steamboat while he was at his Louisiana plantation. 
Summoned to the landing by the passengers’ shouts, 
he quietly received their congratulations. 

Taylor was born in Virginia in 1784 but nine months 
later his family moved to Kentucky and soon after their 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes 
and the homes of American industry. 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 




























arrival built a comfortable brick house near present- 
day Louisville. This home where Zachary spent his boy- 
hood is now privately owned. Before he could read or 
write young Zachary learned the ways of the frontier 
and to be constantly on guard against hostile Indians; 
each night the house was barricaded and the family 
armed. 

Taylor’s forty years as an army officer coincided 
with the critical period of American expansion and 
took him the length and breadth of the country. During 
the Black Hawk War while he was stationed at Fort 
Crawford, Wisconsin, his daughter Sarah Knox Taylor 
and Jefferson Davis became engaged. Despite Taylor’s 
violent opposition the young couple were married, but 
the lovely bride died a few weeks afterwards. 

Although the army was Taylor’s career his greatest 
joy was farming and he preferred old clothes to a 
uniform. He acquired the sobriquet Rough and Ready 
during the Seminole War in Florida, and it was an 
apt description. He became a major general but he 
remained simple and unassuming, displayed reckless 
disregard for danger and insisted on sharing the rugged 
life of his troops. When the Mexican War ended he had 
not slept under a roof for two years or seen any member 
of his family. 

As the hero of Buena Vista, Taylor was persuaded 
to run for President and was elected in a five-cornered 
contest but he died in 1850 after only sixteen months 
in office. 
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NEW MOVIE ON FIRE POLICY 





“Introducing Policyman” Color Cartoon 
Describes Standard Policy in Lan- 
guage of Layman 
“Introducing the Policyman,” a color, 
moving picture cartoon just released by 
Western Underwriters Association at 
Chicago, represents an innovation in 
public information by the fire insurance 
business. Produced as a _ public rela- 
tions project, the main theme is a 
description of the standard policy given 
in layman’s language. So far as is 
known, this is the first time the sub- 
ject has ever been treated in a film. 
The action is built around a cartoon 
character, the “Policyman.” He opens 
the story with a graphic portrayal of 
the stock fire insurance companies and 
their public services. The value of fire 
insurance to the American system and 

to the individual is emphasized. 

The policy is then opened, displaying 
the face. Each line is analyzed and ex- 
plained including pictured examples of 
hostile and friendly fires. 

The last half of the film deals with 
the policy conditions, restrictions and 
exclusions. Each section is discussed. 
Mortgage, cancellations, appraisal and 
suit provisions are reviewed at length 
as well as the policyholder’s duties in 
the event of loss. 

At the end, the “Policyman” returns 
to the screen and points out that the 
cost of fire insurance has not increased 
in proportion to the cost of living. 

The film is 16 mm. sound and runs 
for 19 minutes. Prints will shortly be 
made available to the seventeen fie!d 
clubs in the territory of Western Un- 
derwriters Association for showing be- 
fore colleges, high schools, service clubs 
and other civic groups. 

For distribution at the showing, a 
pamphlet has been prepared. Tying in 
with the picture, it contains sixteen ele- 
mentary questions and answers about 
the fire insurance policy. 





John W. Herd, Retired 
State Agent in Mo., Dies 


John W. Herd, retired Missouri state 
agent for the Scottish Union and Na- 
tional, passed away September 27 at his 


farm in Catawissa, Mo. He was born 
in Bolton, England, in 1877 and migrated 
to the United States in 1897. Shortly 


thereafter he entered the insurance busi- 
ness in Milwaukee. 

Mr. Herd retired two 
Missouri state agent of the Scottish 
Union after 35 years of service. Prior to 
joining the Scottish Union he was Mis- 
souri state agent for the American Cen- 
tral of St. Louis, having joined that com- 
pany as special agent in Milwaukee. Mr. 
Herd entered insurance in 1901 as secre- 
tary to Lieutenant Curtin of the Milwau- 
kee Fire Insurance Patrol. 

Mr. Herd is survived by 
Laura Prescott Herd; a daughter, Mrs. 
William H. Morgan and two sons, J. Vic- 
tor Herd, executive vice president of the 
America Fore Group and Howard W. 


Herd. 


years ago as 


his widow, 


LOUISVILLE ENTERS MD. 
Licensing of the Louisville Fire and 
Marine to do business in Maryland is 
announced by Executive Vice President 
Leslie Miller. This gives the Louisville 
Fire a 28 state operating territory plus 
the District of Columbia. 
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GAB REPORT ON WINDSTORM 





On 190,200 Closed Losses Total Pay- 
ments Are $55,698,963, for Average 
Claim of $292.82 
The General Adjustment Bureau re- 
ports that up to September 4, 1951, it 
had handled 190,218 claims arising from 
the great storm of November 25, 1950. 
Insurance losses on these claims ‘have 
amounted to $55,698,963, for an average 
of nearly $293 each. In an illustrated 
pamphlet describing the storm damage 
and how the GAB handled adjustments 
the bureau says it, of course, did not 
handle all the claims arising from the 
windstorm. It is expected that the to- 
tal cost to insurance companies will pro- 


duce an insurance loss of over $100,- 
000,000. _ 
As of August 27 the bureau had re- 


ceived a total of 250,965 assignments on 
this storm. Of this number nearly 245,- 
000 have been closed. The General Ad- 
justment Bureau states that a “tabula- 
tion of the closed losses shows that the 
paid loss ranges from a low of $1 to 
an adjusted loss of approximately $225,- 
000. Of the losses tabulated, approxi- 
mately 97% were less than $1,000, and 
the average paid loss in this category 
was $180. For the 3% over $1,000, the 
average paid loss amounted to $2,885. 
The average paid loss for all claims 
amounted to $272. 
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“The November 25 storm produced the 
greatest volume of losses heretofore to 
result from a single occurrance. How- 
ever, such great storms and other catas- 
trophes increase public demand for wind- 
storm and extended coverage, and with 
the new additional extended coverage 
endorsement affording broadened protec- 
tion, it is not at all improbable that a 
similar volume of losses may face the 
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Many agents have big ideas that never amount to anything. Lack of 
company teamwork leaves them in the same position as the man in the 
cartoon whose blanket is too short—out in the cold. 


If you feel that your own plans are hampered by an inflexible company 
attitude, slow service, and half-hearted cooperation, then it’s time to 
get on the team with Pearl American. An army of agents throughout 
the country have learned to depend on us for help in converting their 
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insurance business sometime in the fu- 
ture. The problems and difficulties aris- 
ing from such a widespread adjusting 
operation are being carefully studied 
and plans are being made so that in the 
event of another such occurrence the 
insurance companies represented by the 
bureau may establish an even better rec- 
ord of activity in the public interest.” 


Bis ill 
(Continued from Page 15) 


Defense-connected metal- working indus- 
tries and durable-goods manufacturers in 
general, however, enlarged their work- 
ing forces. 

The supply of labor is rather tight in 
about two-thirds of the nation’s produc- 
tion centers, according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, but such diversion of 
materials from civilian production as has 
already taken place, in addition to heavy 
inventory accumulation, has created suffi- 
cient layoffs in other areas to ease the 
manpower market. At present, only six 
defense-production areas, out of 166 
labor-market areas, are described as be- 
ing critically short of labor. 

The significance of defense production 
in relation to the labor market is pointed 
up by a report from the Defense Man- 
power Administration stating that at 
the beginning of August defensg indus- 
tries employed 4,000,000 persons as com- 
pared with 2,700,000 in last quarter of 
1950, says Guaranty Trust Co. More than 
6,000,000 persons, it is estimated, will be 
working in defense plants by the end 
of the year. 
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| y Pol [ cy h 0 | d ers 
Premiums Burning 


Mr. AGENT: A FIRE stops your Premium Income on the Prop- 
erty Destroyed until it can be rebuilt. Not only are your policy- 
holders’ fire insurance premiums lost for the time being, but many 
other forms of coverage would have to be cancelled after the 
property is destroyed. 

As an agent, make fire prevention an important part of your 
activity during the ENTIRE YEAR, not just during Fire Preven- 
tion Week. You have a veritable arsenal of ammunition to draw 
upon — motion pictures, posters, prepared talks and booklets — 
these are all available through our companies, and also the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, the National Fire Protection 
Association, and the National Association of Insurance Agents. 

Fire prevention work is one of the most rewarding activities 
you can undertake. It attracts community-wide attention, good 
will, and recognition to you and your business. It gives you the 
satisfaction that comes from performing a worthwhile public serv- 
ice. Its success helps to prevent interruptions to your insurance 
income, which occur just as soon as insurable property is destroyed. 
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insurance men 
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INLAND MARINE” 


Well, have it your way, 
madam! The important point 
is that PaciFic NATIONAL 
writes marine insurance (in- 
land and otherwise) —and 
gives exceptional service with 
each policy. 

Increase your earnings in 
this profitable field with the 
aid of your Paciric NATIONAL 
Special Agent. 
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Accounting Association 


(Continued from Page 16) 


improvement of insurance methods is 
carried out through the medium of the 
magazine, and through IASA’s publica- 
tion of the proceedings of its annual 
meeting. This book contains complete 
texts of the informative and invaluable 
papers read at the meeting. Currently, 
a sub-committee is at work compiling 
a textbook which represents the work 
of many hands. Each chapter is writ- 
ten by a recognized authority in his 
field. 

Chairman of the board of IASA is 
George Hamilton of Phoenix Mutual 





LjALE 


Life, Hartford. President is Ralph Ken- 
non, Northwestern National Life, Min- 
neapolis. Secretary is L. J. Hale, Kan- 
sas ‘City Life. 

There are vice presidents represent- 
ing four divisions of the business. They 
are life insurance—Joe Hughes, Pan- 
American Life; casualty—Dudley Pruitt, 
General Accident; fire insurance—A. H. 
Benson, Lumbermen’s Mutual; accident 
and health—A. J. Schnese. 

Directors and what they represent 
are: public relations—J. B. Clancy, 
comptroller and secretary, Royal-Liver- 
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pool Insurance Group; life insurance— 
Rodney Wilcox, Connecticut General; 
casualty—Ed Brandt, Auto - Owners In- 
surance Co.; fire insurance—Paul Otte- 
son, Mutual Implement & Hardware 
Insurance Co.; accident and health—H. J. 
Wurtz, Federal Life; research—L. M. 
Cox, Employers Mutual Liability; ex- 
hibits—J. A. Roberts, Continental As- 
surance; publications, George Runyan, 
American United Life. 


Sample Topics Covered at Annual 
eeting 


One of best ways of describing the 
scope of IASA is to look at the volume 
of the Association’s 1950 proceedings 
and note the topics discussed. They 
follow: 

Accident and health: Methods of Ex- 
pense Allocation to A. and H. cover- 
ages; Accounting Problems Arising from 
Currency Devaluation, Canada and For- 
eign; Method of Preparing the Loss 
Exhibits and Schedule O; Problems of 
Completing Schedules T and H; Use of 
Approximate Methods in Interim Finan- 
cial Analyses; Recent Developments in 
Group Accident and Health Statistical 
Procedure; Group Insurance Billing and 
Accounting Administration in The Pru- 
dential: Accounting Problems in Con- 
nection with Non-Cancelable A. and H. 
Insurance; Accident and Health Claim 
Accounting and Statistics on Punch 
Cards; Billing and Accounting for A. 
and H. Premiums; Field Underwriters 
Commission and Account Statement. 

Life Insurance: Effective Internal Con- 
trol; How to Set Up a Work Simplifi- 
cation Program; Calculation of Pre- 
miums. 

Casualty Insurance — Financial Cost 
Analysis as Applied to Insurance; Func- 
tions of a Research Department in a 
Multiple Line Company; Unallocated 
Loss Expense. 

Fire Insurance—Multiple Line Oper- 
ations; Internal Audits and Controls; 
Accruing Contingent ‘Commission Fig- 
ures Monthlv; Loss Reserve Methods; 
Reporting Fire Insurance Experience. 

Industrial Life—Industrial Valuations; 
Agents Life and Lapse’ Registers; 
Monthly Ordinary Debit Procedures; 
Industrial Accounting; Paying Industrial 
Agents on a Commission Basis. Casualty 
Insurance—Financial Cost Analysis as 
Applied to Insurance; Functions of a 
Research Department in a multiple Line 
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Company; Unallocated Loss Expense. 

Guest speaker at the 1950 convention 
was Paul F. Clark, president of John 
Hancock Mutual Life. Among other 
things he said: “This organization can 
be of material assistance to the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners and to the individual Commis- 
sioners of that association by dealing 
directly and forthrightly with the prob- 
lems which confront us all.” 

The IASA is contemplating establish- 
ment of local chapters in a number of 
cities. 


INSTITUTE TO MEET OCT. 9 





Annual Conference at Hotel Plaza in 
New York; 66 Graduates From Ten 
States and Canada 

The Insurance Institute of America 
has announced that its annual confer- 
ence and meeting of members will be 
held at Hotel Plaza Tuesday, October 9. 
beginning with luncheon at 12:30, 
Awards will be made at this luncheon 
to prize winning students and reports 
received from the schools and societies 
where Institute courses are taught. 

[his semester there are 66 graduates 
of institute courses which is the largest 
number since May, 1942. Graduates are 
those who have successfully passed the 
examinations in all courses of one 
branch of study. The graduating class 
this year represents 10 states and two 
Canadian provinces. 

This list of graduates from the East 
follow: 

New England: 

Leslie S. F. Brown, New Hampshire Fire, 
Manchester, fire graduate. 

_ Philip H. Crane, A. B. & L. K. Wedgwood, 
Somerville, casualty graduate. 

Maurice M. St. Gelais, New Hampshire Fire, 
Manchester, fire graduate, cum laude. 

Robert C. Sawyer, Jr., New Hampshire Fire, 
Manchester, fire graduate, magna cum laude. 

Gertrude E. Schuessler, United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty, Boston, casualty graduate. 

_ Middle Atlantic: William Adams, North Amer- 
ica Casualty & Surety Reinsurance, New York, 
surety graduate, magna cum laude. 


Pearl Names Beidler as 
Special Agent in Phila. 


The Pearl-American Group announces 
appointment of William J. Beidler as 
special agent to the Philadelphia terri- 
tory with headquarters at the Philadel- 
phia office, 436 Walnut Street. A native 
of Philadelphia and a graduate of the 
public schools, Mr. Beidler joined the 
Pearl in 1946 and has been in the fire 
underwriting unit of their Philadelphia 
office. During the war Mr. Beidler served 
with the U. S. Navy in the South Pacific. 


Valuations 


(Continued from Page 1) 


values within particular areas may vary 
greatly. 

Even application of index values has 
pitfalls, Mr. Crocheron said, unless one 
knows the component factors of an in- 
dex and thus can apply them accurately 
to one’s own property. Unless manage- 
ment keeps accurate records of all pur- 
chases, transfers, repairs, inventories, fix- 
tures, furniture, additions, disposals, etc., 
and then has these factors analyzed and 
interpreted by an expert, the task of 
arriving at the true value of possessions 
at any particular time becomes a diff- 
cult task. Mr. Crocheron stated that 
costs of ascertaining proper values is 
likely to be far more than offset by re- 
sults achieved, and he warned plant man- 
agement not to take insurance or valua- 
tion tasks casually, as something of 
wholly minor importance. 


S. G. Curtis Dies Suddenly 

Stanley G. Curtis, staff adjuster in 
the loss department at the home office of 
the North British Group, New York, died 
suddenly in the office, September 2/, 
from a heart attack. 

Mr. Curtis was 67 years of age, and 
had been with the group over 42 years. 
Survivors are his widow of 68 High 
Street, Nutley, and a daughter, Mrs. Fred 
Metcalf of High Point, N. C. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1950 


VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 
Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $12,625,000. $103,339,366. $59,095,773. $44,243,593. 
Organized 1855 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 1,000,000. 10,147,710. 6,856,269. 3,291,441. 
Organized 1853 

National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 1,000,000. 9,795,730. 6,388,425. 3,407,305. 
Organized 1866 


Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 26,621,995. 17,269,325. 9,352,670. 
Organized 1852 

The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 34,858,112. 26,225,057. 8,633,056. 
Organized 1874 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 1,000,000. 39,807,677. 30,226,458. 9,581,219. 
Organized 1909 
Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 100,000. 425,988. 24,127. 401,861. 


Organized 1906 
Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


HOME OFFICE 
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Lelli Contends Complete Survey Is 
Essential to Find Insurance Needs 


Commenting on the speed at which 
we live today, Urban M. Lelli, secre- 
tary of Phoenix - Connecticut Group of 
insurance companies, at a_ meeting 
held recently said that “A complete 
insurance survey is necesary to deter- 


mine .a firm’s or individual’s protection 


needs.” 

On “Survey Selling,” Mr. Lelli said 
that an insurance survey involves a de- 
tailed study of all loss possibi lities, and 
an analysis of the existing policies of 
insurance with recommendations for 
needed corrections. He warned that re- 
duction or elimination of certain cover- 
ages should be made with the same 
Speakier ation as the introduction of new 
forms of protection. 


Objectives of Survey 


Mr. Lelli listed as the objectives of an 
insurance survey: protection of the capi- 
tal structure, determining adequacy of 
existing insurance, revealing uninsured 
exposures, forming a definite plan for 
immediate and future objectives, and 
facilitating potential loss adjustments. 

In commenting upon the superior sales 
eo through survey selling, he 
said, first class survey gives you a 
woe insurance program to develop. 
You know exactly what forms of insur- 
ance are needed, and you can concen- 
trate on selling them.” 

Mr. Lelli named five steps in survey 
selling: (1) interview with the client 
with a thorough check of his exposures 
and risks; (2) physical inspection of 
the property involved; (3) examination 
of existing policies; (4) personal de- 
livery of completed work to the policy- 
holder; (5) written confirmation of all 
changes ja wion including recommen- 
dations for future action. 

“Many companies and agencies now 
have forms for presenting a_ survey,” 
Mr. Lelli stated. “Trade publications 
sell them at a reasonable price. You 
have a variety to choose from, but keep 
this in mind—the method of presenta- 
tion of the contents is more important 
than elaborate forms. I caution you 
against too much window dressing that 
might detract from your brain work. 
The forms you use should permit easy 
replacement and addition of insurance 
record and explanatory sheets. Any 
portion that becomes obsolete should 
lend itself to quick and easy substitu- 
tion. 

Selecting Prospects 

3e careful to limit your prospects 
for insurance surveys to risks which 
will prove profitable to your agency 
and company. It is a loss of time and 
money to make a survey and find it 
difficult or impossible to get the insur- 
ance coverage required. There are too 
many desirable risks that require your 
service to spend any time on the hope- 
less. 

“Avoid risks controlled by relatives. 
In selecting your prospects, do not over- 
look the many personal risks which 
deserve your service and will take less 
time to survey than the commercial 
risks. The average premium return is 
less from personal. surveys but expe- 
rience of many agents shows the savings 
in hours and the long time retention 
of personal accounts so acquired pays 
excellent dividends. 

Five Steps in Selling a Survey 

“There are certain steps in the pro- 
duction of any survey and analysis. 
They may be varied to some extent, as 
desired, but will follow’ more or less 
in this order: 

“First, is the interview with the client 
or prospective client during which time 
a thorough check is made as to expo- 
sures and-risks. In the case of corpo- 
rate clients, this information should be 
obtained only from a competent execu- 
tive. 

“It is most important that the fact 
finder be used in the obtaining of in- 





formation so that nothing is omitted 
which should be investigated. This is 
the first step in a survey and must be 
carefully handled. Few prospects desire 
to talk insurance. Many enjoy talking 
about their own business or homes. 
Why not give them a chance? The 
modern fact finder is designed to lead 
the prospect into a discussion of his 
business and home—not forms of cov- 
erage. 

“Second is the physical inspection of 
the property involved. It is our feeling 
that competent advice is not possible 
without a high degree of familiarity 
with the physical risks involved. 

“Third, it is necessary to obtain the 
existing policies for comparison and 
checking. At the same time, it is wise 
to get proper authorization for check- 
ing rates, arranging for appraisals and 
such engineering work as may be re- 
quired. 

Delivery of Survey to Policyholder 


“Fourth is the delivery of the com- 
pleted work to the policyholder. Be 
sure to make a definite appointment for 
this purpose—after busines hours if nec- 
essary. You must have sufficient time 
for proper presentation. It is possible 
to make an excellent analysis, but by 
lack of technique on delivery or the 
use of complicated insurance terms and 
phrases, the advice you are about to give 
will be spoiled. Each need of the client 
should be carefully checked against ex- 
isting coverage and an attempt made 
to receive acceptance or rejection of the 
changes recommended. 

“Fifth is the final step. After all 
changes desired have been made, it is 
important that the property owner be 
given written confirmation of all changes 
approved and being made as well as 
confirmation of the handling of those 
recommendations on which action is 
deferred till some future date. Obvi- 
ously the insurance record sheets should 
be redone to show the status of all 
coverage after corrections. 

Analysis Presentation 

“Your analysis presentation to the 
property owner, individuals or commer- 
cial, should be a minimum in four sec- 
tions,” Mr. Lelli stressed, as follows: 

“A. Insurance record and expiration 
calendar; 

“B. Analysis section involving pres- 
ent policies as they protect existing 
exposures; 

“C. Recommendations pertaining to 
important exposures not insured (the 
Analysis and Recommendations sections 
should be subdivided as to building and 
contents if not written blanket; time 
element exposures; off premise values; 
vehicles; and any other property and/or 
subdivided as to type of insurance such 
as fire, marine, casualty, bonds, life, 
health and accident; 

“Under the Analysis section you should 
treat with all forms of existing insurance 
carried by the property owner. The 
comments under this division are based 
on facts secured through inspection of 
the premises, including valuation of 
same when necessary, und the fact 
finder questions answered by the prop- 
erty owner at time of inspection. The 
existing policies are reviewed and com- 
pared to the requirements of the prop- 
erty owner developed as indicated. Any 
changes as to amount of insurance, 
term, budget, or kind of insurance are 
treated under this division. 

Recommendations 

“The Recommendations section is con- 
fined to the important uninsured expo- 
sure and is presented in the order of 
your strongest recommendations first. In 
each recommendation all possibilities of 
loss should be portrayed together with 
the type of insurance that will properly 
protect the exposure. Copy of policy 
form and cost may be included. 

“The financial position of your client 
will influence you as to the extent of 
your sales effort under this section. 


Keep in mind your primary mission is 
to cover the catastrophe hazards. The 
governing factor should be the proba- 
bility of a large loss and not the possi- 
bility of a small loss. 

“Loss prevention engineering reports 
(compensation and liability lines), fire 
rate engineering reports, and when a 
summary sheet of additional costs, and 
savings is deemed essential, can be 
placed in the rear portion of the Recom- 
mendations section. 

“PD. The Other Possibilities of Loss 
section contains a memorandum of all 
uninsured exposures that were not treat- 
ed in a detailed sales effort under 
Recommendations. 

“Sometimes we see elaborately com- 
piled surveys drawn up in such a man- 
ner that no busy executive will read 
it. Why? In an endeavor to impress 
the recipient, the survey contains all the 
technical information of the contracts 
themselves. Instead, why not suggest 
that the busy executive read each pol- 
icy? The presentation must be in lan- 
guage he understands and in a manner 
that will make it easy reading. The 
contract, its benefits and_ restrictions, 
and the principal features must be ac- 
curately explained, but there is no need 
to recite every clause of the contract. 


Recommendations Must Be Practical 


“In developing your survey apply the 
‘golden rule-—recommend the kinds of 
insurance you would carry if you were 
the client and he had your practical 
experience and knowledge of coverages, 
rates and markets. Be absolutely honest 
and tell him frankly if his insurance 
is in good shape. Do not criticize the 
present agent. When you do, the client 
becomes aroused—his confidence in in- 
surance agents is upset—all for no im- 
portant purpose. You are rendering a 
constructive service. 

“Recommendations must be practical 
and the coverages obtainable. Support 
them with the necessary exhibits such 
as business interruption form, compen- 
sation accident analysis—and I repeat— 
all in simple non-technical language. 

“Your recommendations must be defi- 
nite. If you believe a certain policy 
coverage to be unnecessary, say so. If 
increased limits or new coverages are 
needed, take a definite position and 
quote the cost to place them in effect. 

“You must be careful to sell the de- 
sire for a well arranged program and 
not the survey itself. The survey, no 
matter how attractive, merely supple- 
ments the program of insurance to be 
sold to the client. Every survey must 
give the impression of being tailor made 
and avoid the use of words as ‘assured’ 
— ‘client’ — ‘they.’ Instead, use ‘you’ — 
‘we’—‘your interests.’ Never refer to a 
form by number. Instead, describe it 
in language understandable to the client. 

“Never deliver a survey before you 
have personally given it a final check. 
Some agents use an analyzer’s checking 
list. 

“When you deliver the survey in the 
nice binder you will, of course, have 
with you a copy and also your work 
sheets for detail references if necessary. 
Whether you or he reads aloud is op- 
tional to you. He may become interested 
in some particular coverage and_ will 
want to dispose of same immediately. 
Check this paragraph on your copy 
and suggest that the reading be com- 
pleted as other items may have a bear- 
ing on the whole picture. 


Try to Sell Complete Program 


“Remember, you are trying to sell 
him the complete program and this will 
be possible in many cases. If your tech- 
nique does not work, you can still go 
back and sell him sections at a time if 
this is the way he wants it. After all, 
it’s his money you and he are spending. 

“After the reading is completed, he 
will go back to the section that re- 
quires the greatest change in his in- 
surance program and re-read it. This 
is the time for you to keep quiet. The 
sales talk in that section is better than 
anything you could think up on the 
spur of the moment. You have just 
spent many hours writing it and you 
are there now in the capacity of an 
advisor. The need for the coverage is 
set forth in clear language. Let the 





CPCU REGISTRATION RISES 


New York Society School Asking Mem- 
bers of Local Chapter to Aid in 
Interviewing Applicants 

Registration in CPCU subjects at the 
School of Insurance of the Insurance 
Society of New York indicates an up- 
ward surge of interest in the Chartered 
Property Casualty Underwriters pro- 
gram. The increased activity has made 
it necessary for the school to call upon 
members of the local CPCU chapter to 
aid in interviewing applicants, and an 
additional evening class for Part IV has 
been arranged at the Battle Hill Junior 
High School in White Plains to accom- 
modate residents of Westchester. 

The consistent success of the school’s 
students in passing the CPCU examina- 
tions is undoubtedly answerable to some 
extent for the increased registration. For 
several years the school’s percentage 
of students passing the examinations 
has exceeded the national ratio by a 
considerable margin. 

All parts of the CPCU program are 
being offered by the School of Insur- 
ance, with an outstanding staff cf in- 
structors engaged to conduct the classes. 

The schedule of subjects for CPCU ex- 
aminations is as follows: 

Parts I and II: Insurance Principles 
and Practices—Classes in General Insur- 
ance, from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. twice a 
week, beginning September 17; 120 
hours, 8 points credit. 

Part III: General Education—Classes 
in Economics, 5:30 to 7:30 p.m., twice a 
week, beginning September 17; 120 
hours, 8 points credit; or General E :duca- 
tion Review—E conomics, 3:15 to 5:15 
p.m., once a week, hcetantans September 
18; a review course, 4 points credit. 

Part IV: Legal Aspects of Insurance 
—Classes in general commercial law and 
insurance law, including construction of 
insurance contracts; 5:30 to 7:30 p.m., 
twice a week, beginning September 17; 
120 hours, 8 points credit. 

Part V: Accounting and Finance— 
Classes in Accounting Principles, 5:30 
to 7:30 p.m., once a week; 60 hours, 4 
points credit; also classes in Finance, 
5:30 to 7:30 p.m., once a week beginning 
September 19; 60 hours, 4 points credit. 

Columbia University will give transfer 
credit up to 30 points in these courses, 
with the exception of General Education 
Review, towards a B.S. degree at its 
School of General Studies, to students 
accepted for matriculation. 


N. Y. Board Losses Rise 


Losses amounting to $1,257,772 were 
assigned in August to the committee on 
losses and adjustments of the New York 
3oard of Fire Underwriters. This total 
is 49% higher than the figure of $846,315 
for August, 1950. For these two months 
the number of losses was 608 as com- 
pared with 348, showing an increase of 
75% in 1951. 

For the first eight months of 1951 the 
committee received 4,394 losses for $11,- 
740,638, says Secretary E. C. Niver. This 
compares with 3,335 losses for $9,972,075 
in the same period last year. There is 
an increase of 32% in the number of 
losses and a gain of nearly 18% in 
amount. 


FIREMAN’S FUND DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Fireman’s Fund have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 40 cents 
a share, payable October 15 to stock of 
record September 28. 





survey, do the selling and your client 
will have very little to argue with unless 
you muddy the waters by trying to 
speak for it. A successful doctor does 
not attempt to justify his prescription 
after a thorough examination. If he did, 
I wonder how you would feel. : 
“Many agents have been rendering 
either complete or partial survey serv- 
ice to their policyholders for years. 
The subject is not new, but some pres- 
ent equipment available is as to 
save precious hours in doing this wor 


To be Concluded 
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HOLLOWAY GOES TO NASHVILLE 
Former Albany, Ga., Manager of GAB 


Made Manager in Tennessee City; 
Forker Is Chief Adjuster 

Albert W. Holloway, manager of the 
Albany, Ga., office of the General Ad- 
justment Bureau, has been appointed 
manager of the Nashville, Tenn., branch, 
succeeding Robert Forker. Mr. Forker 
will continue his association with that 
office as senior adjuster. 

Mr. Holloway began his employment 
with the bureau early in 1941 in Nor- 
folk, Va. and in 1949 was selected to 
head the staff at Albany. He has been 
a student of the business and has par- 
ticipated in the many schools conducted 
in the GAB’s training program during 
the past several years. 

He will have supervision also over the 
Cookeville, Tenn., branch in charge of 
W. E. Vaughan, and of the Clarksville, 
Tenn., branch in charge of Clyde 
Puckett. 





Efficient State Regulation 
Depends on Strong Depts. 


State regulation of insurance will con- 
tinue only as long as the various states ac- 
cept full responsibility for enforcing high 
standards of operations, J. Edward Day, 
Illinois Director of Insurance, said in 
Chicago last week. He said that IIli- 
nois Governor Adlai E. Stevenson has 
insisted on an independent, strong Insur- 
ance Department. 


Blue Goose Meets Oct. 10 


New York City Pond of Blue Goose 
will hold its first dinner meeting of the 
new season on Wednesday evening, Oc- 
tober 10, at Meyer’s Hotel in Hoboken. 


General Average 


(Continued from Page. 28) 


ing on their own feet and the lettered 
rules as applying in situations not cov- 
ered by the numbered rules. This agree- 
ment is referred to as the Makis Agree- 


ment. 
During the next 25 years certain defi- 
ciencies and ambiguities manifested 


themselves in the 1924 Rules. As a re- 
sult another international conference was 
held in Amsterdam in 1949 at which a 
new set of rules known as the York 
Antwerp Rules/1950 was adopted. They 
have been widely accepted. 

The York Antwerp Rules/1950 open 
with a principle of interpretation viz. 
that “In the adjustment of general aver- 
age the following lettered and numbered 
rules shall apply to the exclusion of any 
law and practice inconsistent therewith. 
Except as provided by the numbered 
rules, general average shall be adjusted 
according to the lettered rules.” This is 
in effect the Makis Agreement. 

Lettered Rules in 1950 Rules 

The principle of interpretation is fol- 
lowed by the lettered rules. Rule A de- 
fines a general average act as follows: 

“There is a general average act when, 
and only when, any extraordinary sacri- 
fice or expenditure is intentionally and 
reasonably made or incurred for the 
common safety for the purpose of pre- 
serving from peril the property involved 
in a common maritime adventure.” 

From what has been said one will 
have no difficulty in recognizing this 
tule as embodying the English, not the 
American, viewpoint. The aim of the 
general average act is the common safety 
of the property involved in a common 
maritime adventure, not the common 
benefit of the whole adventure. The re- 
port of the proceedings at Amsterdam 
which may be made by the International 
Law Association may show that the 
American representatives endeavored to 
have this rule changed and brought more 
into harmony with the numbered rules. 
As we shall see when dealing with num- 
bered Rule X the principle there in- 
volved is the common benefit of the ad- 
venture. The handling of port of refuge 
expenses laid down by the House of 
Lords in Svendsen vs. Wallace (j) (which 


is logical under Rule A) is definitely not 
followed in Rule X. 

Rule B calls for no particular com- 
ment. It merely imports numbered Rule 
XVII. 

Explanation of Rule C 

Rule C restricts the sacrifices and ex- 
penses allowable in general average to 
those which are directly consequential 
on the general average act and is in 
agreement with the corresponding prin- 
ciple in United States law. 

In its second part the rule differs 
somewhat from the corresponding rule 
of 1924. Whereas the 1924 rule excluded 
loss or damage to ship and cargo through 


delay on the voyage the 1950 rule ex- 
cludes such loss or damage whether on 
the voyage or subsequently. It is ac- 
cordinglv no longer possible to allow in 
general average demurrage on a vessel 
while repairing general average damage 
after the voyage is over, as apparently 
had been done by certain Continental 
adjusters. The mention of demurrage as 
the kind of delay loss not permitted in 
general average seems to subtly suggest 
that material losses due to delay are 
not excluded. 

Rule D saves to a party whose prop- 
erty has been sacrificed his right of 
claim in general average even where the 


situation of peril has been brought about 
by the fault of one of the parties to 
the adventure. It reserves to the injured 
parties any remedies they may have 
against the wrong-doer. 

It is the opinion of eminent members 
of the law that this rule does not ob- 
viate the necessity of including a negli- 
gence general average clause (Jason 
Clause) in contracts of affreightment 
which may involve United States juris- 
diction. 

Rule E provides for any claimant in 
general average to have the burden of 
proving his claim. 

(To be concluded) 
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General Average Legal Decisions 
And York Antwerp Rules of 1950 


By Hucu A. MuLLINns 
Part Il 


When the master is absent or inca- 
pacitated the authority devolves upon 
the officer in temporary command. 

When a fire occurs in port and the 
actual extinguishing of the fire is done 
by the local fire department, the ratifica- 
tion of their acts by the master suffices 
to bring them under the aegis of the 
master’s authority. The decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Ralli vs. Troop (b) was for some 
time considered by the marine commun- 
ity in New York as being contrary to 
what has been said above regarding the 
acts of a fire department, but in the 
later case of the Beatrice (d) it was 
brought out that the Ralli vs. Troop 
decision was really based upon the 
court’s opinion that the action of the 
fire department had not been for the 
benefit of the ship and cargo but for 
the benefit of the surrounding property 
in the port of Calcutta where the fire 
had occurred. 

When a ship accidentally strands the 
damages to her and her cargo due to 
the accident are of a particular average 
nature and must rest where they have 
fallen. On the other hand any damages 
to the ship and her cargo in the efforts 
to refloat the ship are of the nature of 
general average and must be borne pro- 
portionately by all the interests bene- 
fited. 

When a ship is voluntarily stranded 
the damages to ship and cargo due to 
the stranding are of a general average 
nature because the voluntary stranding 
is itself a general average act. The dam- 
ages in the refloating operations are 
also of a general average nature. 

When a ship is on fire the damages 
to ship and cargo due to the fire are of 
a particular average nature and must 
rest where they have fallen. On the 
other hand the damages to ship and 
cargo due to the efforts to extinguish 
the fire are of the nature of general 
average. No allowance is permitted in 
general average for damage by water 
(used in extinguishing the fire) to such 
parts of the ship and cargo as have 
themselves been on fire. 

General Average Expenditures 

Turning to general average expendi- 
tures, the most important single item 1s 
that of salvage. Where a ship has been 
abandoned and the derelict is picked 
up and towed into port you have a 
case of pure salvage. The salvor acts 
under no contract, express or implied. 
He must look to the property salved for 
such remuneration as he is entitled to 
under the Maritime Law. Salvage of 
this character does not come within gen- 
eral average. It is not incurred by or 
under the authority of the master. : 

All other salvage incurred in behalf 
of ship and cargo comes within general 
average [see the Jason] (f) and is appor- 
tioned among the interests concerned in 
the same way as any other general aver- 
age expenditure or sacrifice. 

There is a class of expenses which as 
a whole bulk more largely in general 
average than does salvage. | refer to 
port of refuge expenses. A_ port of 


refuge as you know is any port into 
which a vessel may be compelled to put 
for the common safety and benefit. The 
compelling force may be an accident or 
may itself be a general average sacri- 
fice—a sailing vessel, for example, may 
have had her masts cut away to avoid 


her capsizing in a storm and she be com- 
pelled to put into a port for new masts 
and gear. 
Differences Between U. S. and 
English Law 

In this connection there is an impor- 
tant difference between general average 
at United States law and at English law. 
The English law is established by the 
well-known cases of Atwood vs. Sellar 
(i) and Svendsen vs. Wallace (j). In the 
former case the vessel put into a port 
of refuge to repair a general average 
sacrifice. It was held that the inward 
and outward expenses were allowable in 
general average as well as the expenses 
in the port insofar as they arose out of 
the putting in. The repair of the sacri- 
fice was, of course, allowable in general 
average. 

In Svendsen vs. Wallace the vessel 
put in to repair damage of a particular 
average nature. The inward expenses 
up to the time of completion of dis- 
charge of the cargo (which had to be 
discharged to permit the repairs) were 
allowed in general average. At this point 
general average was considered as at 
an end. The warehouse rent on the 
cargo was held to be a special charge 
on the cargo. The reloading expenses 
and the expenses of leaving the port 
were held to be special charges on 
freight. The cost of repairs was, of 
course, particular average on the ship. 

United States law would give the 
same result on the facts of Atwood vs. 
Sellar, but a very different result on the 
facts of Svendsen vs. Wallace. On the 
latter facts United States law would ad- 
mit in general average not only the in- 
ward expenses but also the outward, not 
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only the discharging expenses but also 
the warehouse rent and the reloading 
expenses. The basic reason for the dif- 
ference in the handling of the expenses 
in a case such as Svendsen vs. Wallace 
is the difference in the aim of a general 
average act as recognized in the respec- 
tive laws. 
Aim of General Average in U. S. 

It has been shown that the aim of 
a general average act at United States 
law is the benefit of the common adven- 
ture. On the other hand, the aim of a 
general average act at English law is 
the preservation of the property. You 
will appreciate that the English aim is 
more restricted than is ours. 

General average being an equity calls 
for the party seeking its benefits to be 
free of fault with respect to the danger 
forming the background of the general 
average act. 

Prior to 1851 a United States ship- 
owner found himself in a very difficult 
position, vis a vis his foreign competi- 
tors. The Fire Statute (Sec. 4282 Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States 1851) 
and the Harter Act (Carrier’s Act, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1893), furnished direct relief 
from liability in certain circumstances. 
The United States Supreme Court in the 
Irrawaddy (k) case (Flint, Eddy & Co. 
vs. George Christall, et al), held that 
the relief did not extend to giving the 
shipowner positive rights in genera! 
average. 

I am assuming your acquaintance with 
the various cases which finally led to the 
drawing of a clause giving the shipowner 
positive rights, this clause being’ ap- 
proved by the United States Supreme 
Court in the Jason case (f). This clause 
has been modified on several occasions. 
The modifications are still referred to 
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in popular parlance as the Jason Clause 
though negligence general average clause 
would be a better title. 

So far as concerns the values over 
which general average is distributed, it 
may be assumed that you are aware that 
these are the actual values saved with 
the addition of any amounts made good 
in general average in respect of property 
sacrificed. 5 

The shipowner has the obligation of 
protecting himself and anyone else 
whose property has been sacrificed for 
the general benefit. He is entitled to 
retain possession of the cargo until it 
furnishes satisfactory security for the 
payment of its share of the general 
average. Such security consists in the 
signing of a general average bond or 
agreement undertaking to pay the proper 
general average assessment when known 
and the furnishing of cash deposits or 
other satisfactory security to guarantee 
performance of this undertaking. 

General average is adjusted in ac- 
cordance with the law at destination (or 
at the point of the break-up of the voy- 
age if this occurs short of destination) 
unless the contract of affreightment pro- 
vides otherwise. Nowadays a great ma- 
jority of contracts of affreightment pro- 
vide for adjustment in accordance with 
the York Antwerp Rules (1890, 1924 or 
1950). 

For nearly 100 years there have been 
movements afoot to work out an inter- 
national code of general average that 
would lead to uniformity of adjustments 
no matter where the vessels might be 
bound. The first concrete result of these 
efforts was the York Antwerp. Rules of 
1890. These rules dealt with a number 
of specific general average situations and 
provided regarding what might and what 
might not be allowed in general average 
in these particular situations. Broadly 
speaking, the rules worked very well, so 
much so that a movement was soon 
started for their extension, as well as 
their clarification in certain respects. The 
outcome was a conference held at Stock- 
holm in 1924, which adopted a somewhat 
extended code known as the York An- 
twerp Rules of 1924. 

Chief Feature of 1924 Code 

The chief feature of the new code 
was adoption of certain statements of 
general principles which were designated 
by letters, as opposed to the specific 
rules which were numbered. The inten- 
tion apparently was that matters not 
covered by the specific (numbered) rules 
should be resolved according to the state- 
ments of general principles (the lettered 
rules). 

Unfortunately not everyone saw_ the 
matter in the same light. As a result, in 
the case of the Makis (Vlassopoulos vs. 
British and Foreign Marine Insurance 
Co., Ltd.) (m) the question of the rela- 
tionship between the lettered rules and 
the numbered was put to the King’s 
Bench Division of the High Court of 
Justice in England. Were the numbered 
rules complete in themselves in appro- 
priate situations or were they merely 
specific examples of the application of 
the lettered rules to particular circum- 
stances and were the lettered rules to 
be applied in all cases? 

The judgment somewhat straddled the 
issue and was not well received in the 
marine insurance market. As a result 
shipowners, underwriters and others con- 
cerned signed an agreement to the effect 
that they would not invoke the Makis 
decision as against one another, but 
would treat the numbered rules as stand- 
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Kane Advises as to Exact Duties of 
Advisors and Cos. Under Rating Plan 


Thomas L. Kane, director of insurance, 


OSD, Washington, D. C., released this 
week some helpful information on the 
duties and the approval of insurance ad- 
visors and carriers under the national 
defense projects rating plan. It was in- 
dicated that this is in response to nu- 
merous requests for official information 
on the subject from the Defense Depart- 
ment. Viewed from another angle, the 
release of such information at this time 
will serve to dissipate any misunder- 
standing or confusion that may have ex- 
isted in the minds of insurance producers 
as to their exact role under the defense 
projects rating plan. The Defense De- 
partment’s data follows: 

“Under the National Defense Projects 
Rating Plan the Defense Department 
contractor is free to select an advisor. 
The particular military department with 
the contract, however, has the responsi- 
bility of approving the advisor, but not 
of selecting him. The fixed fee paid the 
advisor by the contractor is an item of 
cost to the contractor, reimbursable by 
the Government. 


What Advisor Agrees to Do 


“The advisor agrees that he will: 

“(a) Upon request, assist the con- 
tractor in the selection of an insurance 
carrier. 

“(b) Procure insurance binders and 
policies and examine to determine that 
they are correctly written and that the 
required coverages are provided. 

“(c) Assist the contractor in estab- 
lishing proper procedure and records for 
determining payroll classifications and 
for other units of exposure upon which 
insurance premiums are based. 

“(d) Review and approve all insurance 
audit statements and premium invoices 
as to rates and premium extensions. _ 

“(e) Visit the project or location of 
operations as required by the contractor 
or deemed advisable by the advisor to 
determine that insurance matters under 
the national defense projects rating plan 
are properly handled. 

“(f) Render any other assistance re- 
lating to insurance written under the 
National Defense Projects Rating Plan 
which the contractor may require. 

“(¢) Submit to the contractor, a de- 
tailed report of findings and of services 
performed, during each quarter, and such 
special reports as may be necessary. 

“(h) Forward to the contracting officer 
the prescribed insurance assignment 
agreement or agreements executed by 
the contractor. 

Agree on Uniform Set of Questions 

“The military departments have agreed 
upon a uniform set of questions when 
seeking information from the proposed 
advisor before approving him. The re- 
sponsibility of approving the advisor on 
each project will rest with the military 
department concerned with the contract. 
In drawing up this uniform set of ques- 
tions, the insurance divisions of the three 
military departments and the office of 
the director of insurance of the Defense 
Department had in mind the desirability 
of making the questions as simple as 
prac tical. 

“In fact, it is the constant purpose of 
the insurance personnel in the Depart- 
ment of Defense to make their dealings 
with the insurance industry as direct, 
reasonable, and pleasant as possible. 


while the answers to these questions will 


furnish the desired information in most 
cases, 


each project, because of location, 


size, and nature of the work, differs and 
on some of them supplementing informa- 
tion may be required. Consequently, it is 
possible that an advisor may be approved 
for one project but not ‘approved for 
another project, even by the same mili- 
tary department because of entirely dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

Information To Be Submitted by 

Advisors 

“k, least: of states: in 
and types of license. 

“2. General statement of experience 
and facilities for handling the risk, in- 
cluding description of advisor’s presently 
operating organization. 

“3. Location of office from which risk 
will be serviced. 

“4. Name of individual who will be 
assigned to service the contract and 
statement of what arrangements will be 
made to provide continuity of service in 
the event this individual should become 
une ~ to continue in this capacity. 

. Other Government contracts on 
which the advisor is serving at present 
or has served in the past.” 

As to the approval of carriers under 
the rating plan the following information 
is given: 

“Under the national defense projects 
plan the military department concerned 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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HOOPER-HOLMES RECEPTION 


350 Attend Party at New Home Office in 
Morristown, N. J., Including Many 
Company Executives 


Formal opening and reception at the new 
home office of Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 
Inc., at 200 Madison Avenue, Morristown, 
N. J., took place Friday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 28, with 350 attending, including 
many executives of life, fire, A. & H. 
Casualty-surety companies. Chief hosts 
were Edward King, president, and J. 
Charles King, executive vice president, 
who with their department heads wel- 
comed the visitors. 

An inspection tour of the building fol- 
lowed by a reception at the Morris 
County Country Club constituted the af- 
ternoon’s program. Many favorable com- 
ments were made on the modern, stream- 
lined aspects of the building which was 
designed by Edwin Kline, architect of 
Great Neck, N. Y. Among new facilities 
are a self-service lunch room in the base- 
ment for employes; a women’s lounge, a 
water filtration system, and music which 
is wired into all major departments and 
is played 20 minutes of each hour. 

In addition to insurance company 
friends the Hooper-Holmes Bureau 
played host to leading citizens and busi- 
ness men of Morristown, local utility 
company officials and bank officials from 
New York. Floral displays sent by 
friends of the bureau adorned the vari- 
ous private offices and lobby of the new 
building. And, in memory of the late 
John J. King, president of Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, Inc., until his death in 
May, 1948, his profile bust in bronze is 
displayed at the entrance to the building. 
Charles Keck was the sculptor. 


JOINS H. & A. CONFERENCE 
The Guardian Life of America has 
joined the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference. A newcomer in the 
individual A. & H. field, this company 
expects to start writing business in 1952. 
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Lauds Surety Cos. for 
Stabilizing Influence 

H. W. MORRISON CITES CASES 

Prominent Idaho Contractor in Sept. 


Article Refers to Sureties as “Our 
Invaluable Financial Partners” 





The progressive part the corporate 
surety companies play in stabilizing the 
construction industry and promoting the 
public interest was commended by H. 
W. Morrison, president of Morrison- 
Knudsen Co., nationally-known Boise, 
Idaho, contractors and engineers, in a 
signed article in the September issue 
of his company’s monthly publication, 
“The Em-Kayan,” under the title “Our 
Invaluable Financial Partners.” 

“Although little known to the general 
public,” states Mr. Morrison, “the na- 
ace surety bond underwriters deserve 
recognition because they compose an in- 
dispensable bulwark of strength for the 
construction industry, and of protection 
for the public. It is they who guarantee, 
either to the private owner or the gov- 
ernment officiai authorized to award the 
construction contract, that the contrac- 
tor’s work will be performed as agreed. 


Steps in When Contractor Fails 


“In all large-scale construction ‘the 
surety bondsman thus is one member 
of a business triumvirate of which the 


contractor and the banker are the other 
two. The banker loans the contractor 
the operating capital to finance the job’s 
progress and the surety pledges his 
capital to insure the contractor’s success. 
If the contractor fails the surety 
is responsible for the job’s completion 
by whatever means the situation re- 
quires, including the payment of any 
specified penalties. 

“To provide such protection through- 
out the country,” Mr. Morrison contin- 
ues, “requires enormous reserves of 
capital. Just as M-K teams up in joint 
ventures with other construction firms 
to perform large contracts, spreading 
the financial risk while combining the 
abilities of successful men, the surety 
companies also work in joint-venture 
groups, for no such company can legally 
write a bond for more than 10% of its 
capital and surplus. 


still 


Success of Hoover Dam 


“The present era of huge construction 
products was ushered in by the contract 
to build Hoover (Boulder) Dam, which 
required the largest surety bond ever 
issued up to that time—a risk that 
was distributed among more than a 
score of bonding companies. The seven 
contractors combined in the group of 
Six Companies, Inc., were required to 
post a fund of several millions to qualify 
for the surety bond. Success of that 
monumental undertaking established a 
permanent strong relationship between 
bonding companies and western contrac = 
tors that endures today as a progressive, 
yet stabilizing factor insuring the con- 
tractor’s responsibility to the public and 
minimizing unsound and_ unprofitable 
practices.” 


Claiaison E. Foun Dies 


Clarence E. Fenn, superintendent of 
the casualty underw riting department of 
the Brooklyn office of Aetna Life Affili- 
ated Companies, died October 1, at Long 
Island College Hospital of a heart attack 

Prior to coming to Brooklyn he served 
in the Springfield, Mass., and Jersey City 
offices of the Aetna Companies. 


Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Elese R. 
Fenn and two brothers. The funeral 
services were held at the Fairchild 


Chapel, Brooklyn, on October 3. 





Geoghegan’s New Post 


Joseph L. Geoghegan, formerly an officer 


of Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York, 
and for many years active in insurance 
circles there and in nez irby cities, has re- 


turned to duty in the field. Mr. Geoghegan 
has joined the staff of Pinkerton’s National 
Detective Agency, Inc., 154 Nassau Street, 
New York, as insurance sale representa- 
tive. 
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Personalities Seen at White Sulphur Springs Meeting 


By E. M. ALLEN 
Charlottesville, Va. 


By popular request E. M. Allen, retired executive vice president of the National Technology? He resigned from the 
Glenn Martin Co. of Baltimore where 


. . : : he was an aeronautical engineer to join 
attending the annual joint casualty-surety convention, held September 23-26 at 8 j 
, ; : forces with his father. 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. This is Mr. Allen’s third consecutive year in this cuba ge 
role and in handling the assignment he makes the significant comment: “White 
Sulphur meetings impress one with a clearer understanding of the value of human 


Surety Corp., contributes the following columnistic report on the personalities 


Another father-son combination is the 
‘ a ‘ i ‘ H ; William Leslies. Following in the foot- 
relations no less important to our industry than an outstanding job of public steps of his illustrious father, Bill, Jr., is 
relations. .. .” now assistant general manager of the 
. ge tials be oh ae , = pelt aad > National Council on Compensation Insur- 
As in previous years Mr. and Mrs. Allen, the former Gw endolyn Bradley, were ance of which his dad was general mana- 
warmly welcomed to the convention and enjoyed reunion with many of their friends ger before he resigned some 20 years 
in the company and agency ranks. He is now a “country squire” of Keswick, Va. ago to join the National Bureau. One 
RB. of the highspots of the convention was 
Se iiican an aahon aicbhink cocina Eeutecentiiice cot Mie Seac ie elie aN tie eit the scholarly address on “Automobile 
; oe : ; eee aati Sd a ar ite. “Rate Making” delivered by Mr. Leslie 
as general manager of the bureau. 


and conducts a general insurance business at nearby Charlottesville, with Robert 


The joint convention of the Interna- vice president and agency director, who * * * 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety is deservedly popular from coast to coast, The National Association of Insurance 
Underwriters and the National Associa- and Mrs. Drake, who handled with quiet Agents was represented by four past 





tion of Casualty & Surety Agents is a efficiency the exacting job of running  presidents—Cliff C. Jones, Kansas City; 
friendly meeting of top-flight men who the women’s bridge tournament. She is Guy T. Warfield, Baltimore; Frank R. 


are seriously interested in their business a worthy successor in this capacity to 3eil, Charleston, W. Va., and last and EDWARD M. ALLEN 

and in their service to the public. There Mrs. Howard P. Dunham, who for 18 surely least by the writer. Frank Bell, 

was a slight drop in convention attend- years was bridge tournament chairman. py the way, was the first to propose the Journal of Commerce; Irving Davis, as 
ance this year, but the business sessions This year, almost for the first time, Mrs. graduated scale of membership dues, sociate editor of The Spect rol a eeginee 
were dignified, impressive and interest- Dunham played in the tournament and afterwards adopted by NATA and most jot pale eas quite as fast as Wally Clapp, 
ing. The weather was ideal for the out- won a table prize while Colonel Dunham, of the state associations. He and _ his associate nd oe The E hy ie wlal 
side activities of which, of course, there American Surety vice president, con- proud wife, Judy, have never faltered in aebien. Becaice. Gibe aa tahie aig 
were many. _ ducted a bull session in the locker room. their faith in the principles and aims of miGEihiy: mae : ne ee eentaiin 
Rpcipsheorasecas. Ss sgrecs piece decane a aha the NATA and of National Association editor National Underwriter, who. ar- 
the personalities present is a huge task The U.S.F.&G. was represented by Of Casualty & Surety Agents. More yived on Tuesday morning and had to 


power to people of their kind. work fast to catch up; Roger Kenney, 
_Mr. and Mrs. Walter M. Sheldon of insurance editor of the U. S. Investor, 
Chicago, also represented the National whose weekly columns never fail to at- 
Association in Walter’s new position as tract attention; Chet Kellogg, managing 


far beyond the capabilities of this al- dete : 

. _ William E. 
leged reporter, so be as charitable as 
you can in your criticism. 


Pullen, vice president, well 
chaperoned by Joseph F. Matthai, execu- 
tive vice president and now president of 
* * the Association of Casualty & Surety 


. . . . “by, 2 ” 
Among the Insurance Commissioners Companies, and by J. Harry Bibby, vice veep. . a editor of Best’s News, who picked this 
present were Harvey M. Chesney and president. See : . s delightful convention resort for his va- 
( aS eee John G. Yost, retired president of the cation, but who was not overlooking the 


Mrs. Chesney of Maryland; handsome 


ray of Co cut: capable ere for the first time among the com- eT1Cé ‘ ° . spot news features of the meeting. 
ery Allyn of Connecticut; caj Here for the first t e tl American B onding, : as igo by reed tn features of tt ting 
Al Bo hlinger of New York; Robert A. pany men were Archie oR Seymour of oe friends . the . prensr ict * us ee Be as 
Crichton of West Virginia; Waldo C. the Royal-Liverpool Group whose side- “argaret, who was unable to come. 
Cheek of North Carolina, and D. D._ kick, Clarke Smith, has attended on ae ee Another news hound on hand was 
Murphy of South Carolina, who arrived Previous occasions. Also a newcomer Mr. and Mrs. Rollo Fay of the San Robert W we Sheehan, sale hia eplnsicg cts 
Francisco office of the National Bureau editor of “Fortune,” who some years 


a little late. Bob Crichton, by the way, Was William Bernhard, joint U. S. mana- 
: ; ger of the General Accident; W. H. Cau- made the long trip from the West Coast. 
dill, Fire Association of Philadelphia, > 

x who brought Stanley Kite’s regrets at At the banquet on Tuesday night the 
not being able to attend; J. R. Hughes, glorious soprano voice of Miss Donna 
the handsome six-footer who runs the Phillips entranced her appreciative audi- 


ago was managing editor of The Spec- 
tator and later editor of the American 
Agency Bulletin. Bob arrived Tuesday 
morning to interview company execu- 
tives and agents on trends in the auto- 
mobile insurance field. His article will 


is only 30 years old but as smart as a 
whip. 


Martin W. Lewis, general manager, 


Surety Association of America, was all x Vork 1 h off et nN ; Fed by. Willi 
te EGR EY AY eee ew York branch office of the Ameri- snce. She was accompanied by William : : 
over the place and in one of his ab- 2 ence. She was accomps J ‘ ; aie Tics oe : 
; e PS Pee TERS . Ta 4: appear in the November issue of For- 
sences, Chev, his wife, threw a little @", \utomobile ; Beverly _H. Mercer, H. Brewster of the National Bureau, who nS 
cocktail party of her own for some of ‘hee Fidelity & Deposit, and Ashby performed the same excellent job he did ; Mea oe 
' : : The t : -. CC. Taylor, vice president of that com-  Jast ve; 
the Cc lissioners s is one <¢ > J ’ ¢ ast year. ah 
the Commissioners. his is one of their spl b a The agency ranks were well repre- 
favorite conventions. she . - . se le ine i "90 
_ Frank Franzen, Loyalty Group vice Nathan Mobley, president of the U.'S. —* Ree ng the list eeid orageer ae 
* 2” ‘ rect ac : oC : ~ : oid ie 5 = = 
president, was missed this year but his Guarantee Co., and a classmate of J. rice, Jr, St. Louis, president of aS 
: 6f @SSociation, whose address on “Infla- 


Robert I. Boswell of Richmond and his company was well represented by Vice Dewey Dorsett at the University 


. ye . . . 1 ” 4 , > > = are 
bride, Bruce, were welcome additions to President J. William Mindnich, who North Carolina, doubled up with Tommy tion” will long be remembered. 





the after-hours festivities. Bob has a pitched himself to a prize in the horse- Dew, vice president, and with Francis D. * Page oe 
Pane “ rene “he r ae re ? nie f 
baritone voice out of this world. His ren- shoe tournament, and Hows ard D. Vore, Calley of Huntington, W. Va., whose Charley Burras and Mrs. Burras of 
dition of “Ole’ Man River” unaccom- also of that group. agency represents U. S. Guarantee. Chicago were missed by countless 
panied is a classic. ke, oe Francis kept the entertainment pot boil- friends, who regret that his health did 
a \ ~ . A ing throughout the meeting. not permit his attendance. He is board 
: Among the missing were Wallace Fal- ge a chairman of Joyce & Co. 
Curt H. G. Heinfelden, J r., de -puty U. vey, president Massachusetts Bonding Te EER % 
S anager ¢ he oyers’ Group and his brother Donald, treasurer, who We were glad to see F. S. Hewes, Jr. % ‘ : i : ; 
S. manager of the Employer tins, AC ‘ P ae on ‘ S te Rae iiien Aieanan. Lyle S. McKown, Minneapolis, did ; 
personifies the fine type of younger com- could not make the trip this year. They of the Stewart-Sneed-Hewes Agency, | “~?"™. E Piles Mier: ‘ : 
. ie s ER eR Soe r "af salt ee FRR a eae eee some fine pinch-hitting in conducting the 
pany executives who enjoy these joint are convention oldtimers. Wallace is Gulfport, Miss., where we would love nipetine of (ie Amente’ board of aeriols 
_ ° 4 1 c . > 4 > S eZ ac s 
conventions. He is energetic, alert, tells past president of the International As- to spend all the rest of our winters. g 0 g - : 
. : on Sunday, as well as the business ses- 
a good story, and holds his own in any sociation. Also missed were Charles J. * * * ° 1 5 
‘pati fre: : ¢ Fee aah nailer ip? Pears ARs sion on Tuesday. He is a worthy suc- 
gathering by his grasp of the business. augh and George E. Peterson, respec- : ‘ : rare f 
; When it comes to outside activities, cessor to Holton Price as president o 


tively secretary and vice president of 









on we the Travelers who in by-gone years have Wilson C. Jainsen, vice president of the the NACSA . ke 2k 
Among other of the younger execu- added much to the good fellowship of | Hartford A. & I. is tops. He bounced . a b 
tives present were Hal A. White, Stand- the meeting. around the tennis courts in a most be- Tom Earls of Cincinnati, the “Bobby 
ard Accident, who was co-chairman of ; a ae coming pair of blue shorts, and simply Jones” of the association, will be one 
the golf tournament committee; James : : 3 : put his younger opponents to shame. of Lyle’s fellow officers in running it 
M. Crawford, Indemnity Co. of North C. Grady Hallowell, vice president, Some of the pretty and appropriately during the coming year, and so will Paul 
America, who came to the meeting with Aetna Casualty & Surety took a sabba- costumed girls on the courts played a Sisk of Tulsa, an excellent golfer, who 
Franklin Vanderbilt, New York, casualty tical year off too, and was missed not  pang-up game, but Wilson can take all were elected vice presidents. Paul’s emi- 
manager of that company; Herbert P. Only among home office agency execu- comers. One morning he played a_ nence is, of course, accentuated by the 
Stellwagen, Indemnity’s capable execu- tives but by the hard working horseshoe doubles match with Arthur Von Thaden, presence of his lovely Helen, who ac- 4 
tive vice president, and our old friend, pitchers. He was scheduled to serve as Excess Underwriters, Inc., New York, quired a wonderful sun-tan in her own i 
Jim Rooney, who heads its bond depart- co-chairman of the tournament commit- ag his partner. They won, too. Wilson backyard. 
ment in New York. tee along with J. Edward Cochran,  ajso plays squash and handball. * * * 
RE Hagerstown, Md., agent. And by the oe ee Absentee Wheaton Williams, Minne- 
way, did you know th: r Ed’s junior part- gp to Tl . the heard daciae Ol 
Among the National Surety represen- ner and son, E. W. Cochran, here for The working press at the convention pape stony eye ee Be 
tatives were Ellis H. Carson, president, his first convention, is a graduate en- included Elmer (Butch) Miller insur- past year, and Robert EL. otitt of Jo) 
and Mrs. Carson; Sherman G. Drake, gineer from Massachusetts Institute of ance editor of the venerable New York (Continued on Page 34) 
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Late C. B. Morcom Was 
Influential Leader 


DIED SEPTEMBER 26 AT AGE 66 


V.P. and Director, Aetna Life Affiliated 
Cos. in Charge of Casualty-Surety 
Operations; His Career 


The untimely death of Clifford B. 
Morcom, vice president and director of 
the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, on 
September 26 of a coronary attack at 
the age of 66 removed from the casual- 
ty and surety executive ranks one of 
its most influential leaders. Since 1937 
Mr. Morcom had had executive super- 
vision of the casualty and surety busi- 
ness of the Aetna organization, and for 
14 years prior to 1937 he had had entire 
control of underwriting these lines. 

In addition to his heavy responsibil- 
ities in the Aetna Life Affilated Com- 
panies, Mr. Morcom was a leader in 
inter-company activities. A former 
president of the Association of Casual- 
ty & Surety Companies (1933-36), he 
played a prominent part in its reorgan- 
ization and that of the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters when the 
former took over all the latter’s divi- 
sions except that of rate making. This 
enabled the association to expand into 
a supervisory organization, concentrat- 
ing on educational work, conservation, 
loss record improvement, and on the 
breaking up of fraudulent claim rings, 

Mr. Morcom also served as president 
of the International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters and 
gave one of the principal addresses at 
its annual White Sulphur Springs con- 
vention with the agents’ organization 
a few years ago. Through his connec- 
tion with the National Bureau he had 
considerable to do with the evolution 
of insurance through the years, and 
was among those responsible for the 
introduction of new coverages and the 
bringing of existing coverages into 
sharper focus to meet constantly chang- 
ing conditions. 

Nearly 50 Years With Aetna Companies 

Born in Cleveland on May 29, 1885, 
Mr. Morcom was graduated in 1902 from 
Hartford Public High School. He joined 
the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies in 
July of that year, starting in its supply 
room. After a few weeks he was trans- 
ferred to the mail room, and later to the 
liability department, which was_ estab- 
lished by the Aetna only a month after 
he joined the organization. This was the 
beginning of Mr. Morcom’s long and 
active business life with the Aetna’s cas- 
ualty business and with the growth of 
the casualty insurance business in gen- 
eral. He would have marked his 50th 
anniversary with the Aetna Companies 
in July, 1952. 

From his earliest years with the Aetna 
Mr. Morcom demonstrated keen analyti- 
cal ability and a willingness to work 
long hours in acquiring a knowledge of 
the business. His first managerial post 
was as superintendent of the liability 
renewals department. He had the good 
fortune to work under J. Scofield Rowe, 
then head of underwriting, who detected 
potential abilities in young Morcom and 
encouraged him to take responsibility. 

In 1912, casualty insurance was on the 
eve of a great expansion period as New 
York passed the first of the workmen’s 
compensation laws and the Aetna en- 
tered the field vigorously from the start. 
In 1913 Mr. Morcom was elected an 
assistant secretary of the accident and 
liability department of the Aetna Life 
and served as chief underwriter for a 
territory comprising about half of the 
country, 

Elected Vice President in 1923 

In May, 1921, Mr. Morcom was ad- 
vanced to secretary and two years 
later was promoted to vice president 
of the accident and liability department 
of the Aetna Life, as well as vice presi- 
dent of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
and the Automobile Insurance Co. In 
this post, Mr. Morcom had the duties 
of comptroller and his work included 
keeping close tabs on expenses and 
other details of administration. 

When Vice President Daniel E. Gage 





CLIFFORD B. MORCOM 


died in October, 1923, Mr. Morcom was 
put in entire control of underwriting for 
the Aetna’s casualty and surety business. 
Still greater recognition was given to 
(Continued on Page 37) 


Some Tributes to Clifford B. Morcom 


In response to a request from The 
Eastern Underwriter the following trib- 
utes to the memory of the late Clifford 
B. Morcom were received. 


Morgan B. Brainard, President, 
Aetna Life 

Clifford B. Morcom was my friend for 
more than 40 years and during most 
of those years my close associate in 
business. He started with this company 
when he left school and made his way 
by sheer ability to the time when he was 
entrusted with the responsibility for the 
casualty operations of the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies. The wisdom of 
that decision was evidenced by the re- 
gard in which he was held both by his 
associates and his competitors. 

As chief executive of the company I 
relied implicitly on his judgment and he 
never failed me. He was never carried 
away by undue optimism and, what was 
even more important, he never allowed 
himself to be depressed when it was 
difficult to carry on the casualty business 
at a profit. He had full confidence in his 
own abilities and instilled that confi- 
dence in his associates. I shall miss my 
almost daily contacts with him and shall 
cherish the memory of a true friend and 
valued associate. 














Hibernation 


Mother Nature knows the value of protection against 
winter’s hazards. So do modern employers who adopt 
ZURICH GROUP WELFARE PLANS before the season 
of disabling illnesses arrives. 

Employes who are assured of prompt medical care with- 
out the attendant financial worries return to peak efh- 
ciency sooner when disability strikes. 

Each ZURICH PROGRAM is tailored to fit your 
clients’ needs. Your ZURICH Representative is ready to 
help you in every step of the sale. Call him today. 


ZURICH-AMERICAN 
Group Department 
HEAD OFFICE ¢ 135 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. ¢ CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


ZURICH GENERAL ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
AMERICAN GUARANTEE AND LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 














William Leslie, National Bureau 

William Leslie, general manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 
said: 

“It was my good fortune to have been 
closely associated with Cliff Morcom 
over a long period of years. He was a 
man to rely upon for cool and collected 
thinking in times of stress. He was 
forthright in expressing his views which 
were always deeply respected because of 
his intimate knowledge of the business 
and his penchant for realistic thinking. 
He had a keen sense of humor and was 
recognized as a master in the art of dry 
wit by all who enjoved the privilege of 
his friendship. With his death I have 
lost a wise counsellor and a_ staunch 
friend.” 

Jesse W. Randall, President, 
the Travelers Companies 


Cliff Morcom was an integral part of 
the casualty business of this country 


over a long period of time, and _ his 
influence has been felt throughout the 
many branches of the industry. He 


helped it grow from modest beginnings 
to its present stature. His judgment 
played an important part in the dey elop- 
ment of the casualty business and his 
presence will be missed in gatherings 
where important issues are at stake. 
He enjoyed the confidence and respect 
of his associates. 

Frank A. Christensen, President, 

America Fore Insurance Group 


In the passing of Clifford B. Morcom 
the insurance world has lost an out- 
standing leader, not only because of his 
knowledge of the business, but also be- 
cause of his willingness to share that 
knowledge with others of less experi- 
ence, and his keen interest in always 
seeking to have business operated on a 
high plane. 


James M. Haines, Former General At- 
torney and United States Manager 
of Phoenix-London Group 
I had the great privilege of knowing 
Clifford B. Morcom for some 30 or 35 
years, ever since he was superintendent 
of the Liability Renewals Department 
of the Aetna Life Group, his first title 
and one in which, as he often used to 
say, he took greater pride than any of 
those more imposing titles that were 

later bestowed upon him. 
In all of those years of close associa- 


tion as a competitor, colleagues in the 
casualty and surety business and _per- 
sonal friend I never knew him to do a 


mean or dishonorable thing. You always 
knew where he stood on any issue and 
as his views were always sound he con- 
tributed as much as any man to the 
business and to his organization. 

In the passing of Cliff Morcom the 
casualty and surety business has lost 
one of its outstanding men and I have 
lost one of my very best friends. 


Ky. Assembly Asked to Enact 


“Honest” Compulsory Law 
The members of the next session of 
the Kentucky General Assembly will 
be asked to enact an “honest” compul- 
sory insurance law, one that compels 
car owners to present casualty insur- 
ance policies when applying for car 
registration certificates. This announce- 
ment is made by Ewing Galloway of 
Webster county, who provides the fol- 
lowing illustration: 
In Webster county recently a man in 
a jalopy collided with a car full of 
people. Two persons were killed, two 
crippled for life. The owner of the 
old car had no insurance. The crippled 
persons and the relatives of the dead 
could have sued the man driving the 
uninsured car, but the verdict would 
have been worthless, due to the phony 
insurance law of the state. Therefore, 
nothing but a judgment could have been 
recovered. The Massachusetts law is 


pointed out as a model for the Ken- 
tucky legislators. 
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750 Top Producers at Birthday Celebrations 


Of the Companion Companies 





Walter S. Craig 


V. J. Skutt presents Hawaiian lei to 

Mrs. Bob Considine, wife of Mutual of 

Omaha’s radio and television commenta- 
tor. Mrs. Skutt is shown at left. 


Setting a 1952 goal of $100,000,000 in 
health and accident premiums and a life 
insurance goal of $1,000,000,000, respec- 
tively pledged for next year by producers 

Mutual of Omaha and United Benefit 
Life, featured the recent three-day birth- 
day celebration of these companies at 
the home office in Omaha. Guests of 
honor at this gathering were the Com- 
panion Companies’ top producers, total- 
ing 750, from all = of United 
States, Canada, Alaska and Hawaii. 

Recognition was given to the 42nd 
birthday of Mutual of Omaha, and the 
25th anniversary of United Benefit Life 
by V. J. Skutt, president of the parent 
company, who in his banquet address de- 
clared that Mutual of Omaha “was on 
the threshold of the greatest era of ex- 
pansion in its history.” Happily he re- 
ported an encouraging premium income 
increase for the first half of 1951 over 
the 1950 period, and predicted a 10% 
gain in business for the year 1951 as Mu- 
tual of Omaha’s plans for expansion and 
unification are consummated. 

Mr. Skutt described the status of the 
Companion Companies today as the 
strongest in their history. 

An Exciting, Colorful Spectacle 

This birthday celebration was an ex- 
citing, colorful spectacle from start to 
finish. On the opening day the program 
called for a tour of the home office and 
tours of points of interest in and around 
Omaha including the famed Joslyn Me- 
morial Art Museum, the Omaha Stock 
Yards and the world renowned Boys 
Town. The evening program featured a 
buffet supper and entertainment. 

At the business session on the second 
day the companies’ top producers were 
welcomed to the home office by Mrs. 
Mabel L. Criss, director of personnel and 


planning. Special guests at the gather- 
ing included Governor Val Peterson of 
Nebraska; Bernard Stone, Nebraska Di- 
rector of Insurance; 30b Considine, NBC 
radio and television commentator who 
does a weekly program for Mutual of 
Omaha; Bob Denton, NBC rere on 
the Considine program; and A Jaqua, 
dean of the Life Insurance Schaal of 
Marketing, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas. 


Governor’s Tribute to Dr. C. C. Criss 


General chairman of the 42-25 celebra- 
tion was H. C. Carden, national adver- 
tising director of the Companion Com- 
panies, who presented President V. J. 
Skutt. The latter, in turn, introduced 
Governor Val Peterson of Nebraska who 
officially welcomed the top Negara 
In so doing he paid tribute to Dr. € 
Criss, founder of Mutual of Omaha and 
now its board chairman. Said Governor 
Peterson: “Truly the Criss story is a 
story of America at its best.” 

The Governor spoke of the gradual 
drift toward collectivism that is going 
on all over the world—the most apparent 
form being communism. He said he 
would not try to draw any conclusions 
but would try “to take you to a point 
where you can think of these things 
yourself.” Further along he warned that 
“Wwe must be constantly concerned with 
the extension of government into field 
after field.” Thus he recommended: (1) 
Never permit anything that can be done 
by private business as well to become a 
function of government. (2) Always do 
what has to be done at the closest level 
to the people. Never delegate to the 
state government that which can be sat- 
isfactorily handled on the county level. 

In closing he declared: “Protect the 
public interest and the public will pro- 
tect you.” 


Following the Governor’s address an 
official ceremony of cutting the anniver- 
sary cake for the Companion Companies 
was staged in the home office cafeteria 
with Mrs. Criss cutting the cake and 
President Skutt and Governor Peterson 
sampling it, along with the visiting top 
producers. The cake was a replica of 
the home office building. 

Other speakers during the morning 
business session included Mr. Jaqua, who 
spoke on “Sales Talks as Prospects Like 
*Em”; and top producers, Adele O. Levy 
of New Orleans; Howard Coron, Cleve- 
land; H. H. Spickelmeier, Enid, Okla.; 
and Chester C. Elson, Indianapolis. 

Mr. Jaqua declared: “Any insurance 
you sell must benefit four—yourself, the 
policyholder, the agency and the com- 
pany. ... Your primary duty is to the 
policyholders—take care of them and 
they will take care of you.’ 


Why People Buy Insurance 


Dean Jaqua listed these situations for 
which people buy insurance: “Clean up, 
readjustment, school period, emergency 
fund, wife life income, college, retire- 
ment, mortgage, wife, children, business, 
taxes, anniversaries, and gifts. Some of (left) 
these do not account for a great deal 
of business, he asserted. Anniversaries 
were cited as an example. 

3ut,” he added, “if you don’t sell them method of getting rich—it is a method 
on all points you are not selling all you Of never being poor. 
could.” 

The Dean suggested that the salesman 

should mentally walk around the pros- 


Walter S. Craig 
Governor Val Peterson of Nebraska 


congratulates President Skutt. 





Director Stone’s Remarks 


3ernard R. Stone said the growth of 


ss . “ 00 Be. ‘ : i. a on p 
pect and “probe” for the spots not al Mutual of Omaha typifies the growth of 
ready covered by insurance. i health and accident insurance. He was 

Relative to people who should carry in- confident that sickness and accident cov- 


surance, Dean Jaqua declared: “Not erages, written by private companies, 
everyone can endow a college or a2 “can meet government competition just 
church, but every self-supporting man ac. fas been done in the case of work- 
can endow a home. : men’s compensation insurance.” Mr. Stone 

“Insurance,” he concluded, “is not a  ajso declared that the life insurance busi- 
ness so far is still predominately in the 








hands of private organizations. How- 
ever, he warned that the Federal govern- 
ment is more deeply in insurance than 
most people realize—even insurance peo- 
ple. He cited such examples as_ social 
security, crop insurance and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. 


“Mutual of Omaha Day” Proclaimed 
by Mayor 


A feature of the three-day celebration 
was the designation of Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 18, as “Mutual of Omaha Day,” by 
Glenn Cunningham, Mayor of Omaha. 
He issued a proclamation in which the 
Companion Companies were extolled be- 
cause (1) their international of erations 
have contributed substantially to Omaha’s 
nationwide recognition as an insurance 
center; (2) because they have brought 
to Omaha thousands of persons who 
have business with the home office, and 
(3) because Omaha and its business in- 
stitutions have been advertising through- 
out the land. 

Bob Considine in his talk put the em- 
phasis on security, saying that the 
troubled conditions of the world today 
have created in the hearts of people all 


Walter S. Craig over the world a deep yearning for se- 


Mrs. Mabel Criss cuts birthday cake at 42-25 celebration of Companion Companies. curity. He declared that a breakdown 
V. J. Skutt is at left; Governor Val Peterson of Nebraska at right. The cake was in the morale of this country would 
a replica of the Companion Companies’ home office building. mean “curtains.” Mr. Considine com- 
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pared the foreign aid policy of the 
United States to a king-size Mutual of 
Qmaha policy, ready to pay off when 
threatened nations are in need of help. 
The Tuesday afternoon business ses- 
sion was concluded by A. M. Holtzman, 
Mutual of Omaha manager at Rochester, 
N. Y., who spoke on “Successful Na- 
tional Advertising at Agency Level.” 


Native Hawaiian Feast 


A native Hawaiian feast topped the 
program from an entertainment stand- 
point. It was staged Tuesday evening 
at Omaha’s Peony Park and attended 
by the top producers, wives, friends and 
special guests. The Luau, largest ever 
held in the city, featured such native 
Hawaiian foods as Lomi Lomi Salmon, 
Chicken Luau, Haupia (coconut pud- 
ding), and Poi. John G, Ciciarelli, resi- 
dent vice president of Mutual of Omaha 
at Honolulu staged a two-hour Hawaiian 
entertainment program which featured 
six amateur dancers and musicians whom 
he had flown to Omaha for the occasion. 

Wednesday morning’s session was de- 
yoted to panel discussions on life insur- 
ance, with N. M. Longworth, vice presi- 
dent of United Benefit, and R. J. Tay- 
lor, educational director of that com- 
pany, as panel chairmen. 

Henry Y. F. Lung of Honolulu was 
awarded the C. C. Criss Trophy as a top 
life insurance producer for June. He 
wrote over $250,000 of life insurance. 

Prior to the anniversary celebration 
the Managers Association of the Com-: 
panion Companies held a_ two-day busi- 
ness session with H. K. Coffey of Port- 
land, Ore., president, presiding. 

At the concluding session, Lyle Hiner 
of Phoenix, Ariz., was elected president 
of the association. Other officers elected 
were: John Lambert, Cleveland, first vice 
president; Roy Morgan, Atlanta, second 
vice president; Frank Walton, Waterloo, 
la., secretary; and C. H. Juergens, New 
York City, treasurer. Mr. Walton and 
Mr. Juergens were reelected. 


Revised Chart Analysis of 
Safety Responsibility Laws 


A revised chart analysis of the secur- 
ity type safety responsibility laws in 35 
states and Hawaii has been printed and 
is now ready for distribution, the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Companies 
announces. 

The new chart shows in detail the 
scope of all safety responsibility laws 
which have been enacted, except the 
Ohio law which will not be effective 
until 1953, and gives the latest informa- 
tion on amended laws. It highlights 
whether security only is required or 
whether security plus proof of financial 
responsibility for the future are neces- 
sary and, whether the driver only is 
affected or whether both driver and 
owner are under the law. Other pro- 
visions which the chart reveals concern 
the effect of insurance coverage, the 
minimum amount of property damage 
to which the law applies, the exemp- 
tions specified and the termination of 
the law’s requirements. 

Charts may be obtained at 20 cents 
per copy from Editor, Law Publica- 
tions, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York 
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W. G. WOLTEMATH’S NEW POST 


Former Casualty Actuary in Nebraska 
Insurance Department Now With Motor 
Club Insurance Association of Omaha 
W. G. Woltemath, casualty actuary of 

the Nebraska Insurance Department, re- 

signed as of October 1 to become asso- 
ciated with the Motor Club Insurance 

Association of Omaha. Mr. Woltemath 

has been with the Nebraska Department 

for almost six years, during the last 
three of which he was supervisor of its 
tating department. 

He is a graduate of Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University of Lincoln and_ took 
Post-graduate work at the University of 
Nebraska. During World War II he 
Served as a test pilot with the U. S. 
Air Corps and was stationed in England. 





Snapped at Companion Companies’ Celebration 





Walter S. Craig 


H. C. Carden (center), national advertising director of Mutual of Omaha, congratu- 
lates Henry Y. F. Lung of John G. Ciciarelli Agency in Honolulu, Hawaii, on receiv- 


ing the C. C. Criss trophy for being a top producer during month of June. 


Mr. 


Ciciarelli looks on at right. 





Walter S. Craig 


Pictured at a luncheon honoring wives of top producers are left to right—Mrs. Bob 
Denton, wife of NBC announcer; Mrs. Mabel Criss, Mrs. Bob Considine, Mrs. V. J. 
Skutt and Mrs. H. C. Carden. 
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Top producers from every section of nation, Hawaii, Alaska, Canada, shown at 
opening session. 





_ Bowen Succeeds Gibson 


Alfred T. Bowen has been appointed 
manager of the Employers’ Group’s Little 
Rock office, succeeding Sidney J. Gibson 
who is now resident manager of the 


group’s southwestern department in 
Texas. Mr. Bowen’s former position of 
claim superintendent in Little Rock will 
be taken over by Milton F. Halter. 

Mr. Bowen, who has been with the 
Employers’ approximately 13 years, has 


Former Chairmen of Bureau 


To Receive Engraved Gavels 

A feature of the 60th annual meeting 
of the Bureau of A. & H. Underwriters, 
scheduled for October 29-31 at Hot 
Springs, Va., will be a presentation at 
the annual dinner of engraved gavels 
to all the living former chairmen of the 
organization. They include F. L. Tem- 
pleman, Maryland Casualty; Donald St. 
>. Moorhead, Employers Reinsurance 
Corp.; George Goodwin, formerly Dep- 
uty Insurance Commissioner of Con- 
necticut and prior to that associated with 
the Connecticut General; Paul H. Rogers, 
Aetna Life; E. H. O’Connor, Insurance 
Economics Society; John F.- Lydon, 
Ocean Accident; Thomas Hook, former- 
ly of Standard Accident; W. F. White, 
Mutual Benefit Life; Harry Prevost, 
formerly of United States F. & G.; Ray 
L. Hills, Great American Indemnity, and 
Logan Bidle, Aetna Life. 

The bureau was formed in 1891 as the 
International Association of Accident 
Underwriters. In 1914 the name was 
changed to the Bureau of Personal Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters. In 1947 
the present name was adopted. Through- 
out the 60 years of its existence, the 
bureau has been an outstanding factor 
in the tremendous development of acci- 
dent and health insurance in the United 
States. 


New Family Health Plan Put 
On Market by Reserve Life 


Reserve Life of Dallas has put on the 
market “on an experimental basis” a new 
family health plan which is described 
by Charles A. Sammons, president of 
the company, as “the first and only one 
of its kind.” ; 

According to Mr. Sammons, six spe- 
cific personal services will be offered to 


people under this new plan. Five of 
these services will be free; the sixth 
will cost $1. These include individual 


medical counsel (not diagnosis or treat- 
ment), urinalysis, home safety measures, 
publications on symptoms and precau- 
tions with respect to various ailments, a 
road safety check for automobiles and a 
vision check to detect eye abnormalities. 

Speaking about the plan at a recent 
meeting of 52 Reserve Life district man- 
agers, Mr. Sammons said: “The new 
type of insurance will be offered to the 
public on an experimental basis. Until 
we have our experience table we won't 
know whether we are right. If we are, 
we will cut down the cost for every- 
body. If we are wrong, we won't write 
any more policies on this basis.” 


Henderson’s New Firm Will 
Be A. & H. Consultants 


J. T. Henderson Co., Inc., is a new 
firm which has been formed by J. 7. 
Henderson and a group of associates to 
act as consultants and administrators 
for group accident and health plans for 
professional and trade associations. The 
firm will operate in New York City and 
other cities in the state. 

Mr. Henderson entered the insurance 
business with the Travelers in 1925, serv- 
ing in various capacities as agent, field 
assistant, instructor and manager at 
Yonkers, N. Y., and the Rockefeller Cen- 
ter branch office in New York City, un- 
til 1944. He then joined the Ter Bush & 
Powell up-state agency, as life manager, 
later opening a small branch office for 
that agency to develop group and health 
plans for associations principally in New 
York State. Recently, Mr. Henderson 
has been associated with the United 
States Life Insurance Co. in New York 
and South America. 





also served as a regional claim superin- 
tendent for Arkansas and Tennessee. 
Mr. Halter, who joined the company in 
1949, has been supplementing his insur- 
ance experience as a claims adjuster with 
special courses in insurance and insur- 
ance law at the University of Arkansas 
and Arkansas Law School. 
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Earls Wins Miller Golf 
Cup for Seventh Year 


AT WHITE SULPHUR MEETING 





He and George W. Blossom Best Golfers 
at Casualty-Surety Gathering; Cliff 
C. Jones Presents Prizes 





Thomas W. Earls of Earls, Blain Co., 
Cincinnati and vice president, National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents, 
won the Charles R. Miller Championship 
Cup at White Sulphur Springs, last week 
for the seventh consecutive year. Mr. 
Earls shot a low gross of 143 for two 
days’ play of 36 holes in the annual 
casualty-surety golf tournament, open to 
both company men and agents. In win- 
ning the Miller cup Mr. Earls again 
demonstrated his golf prowess in keen 
competition with such champions as 
George W. Blossom, Jr., of Fred S. 
James & Co., Chicago, who was awarded 
the first low net prize. Mr. Blossom has 
won the Miller cup four times. 

In the women’s golf tournament Mrs. 
Carl P. Daniel of St. Louis won first 
prize followed by Mrs. J. C. Spurlin of 
Prestonsburg, Ky., Mrs. E. W. Cochran 
of Hagerstown, Md., and Mrs. R. Z. 
Alexander, also of St. Louis, whose hus- 
band is with the American Automobile. 


Low Net Prize Winners 


In addition to Mr. Blossom who was 
the No. 1 low net prize winner the fol- 
lowing were awarded prizes in the order 
given for their low net scores for 36 
holes under the Calloway automatic 
handicap system: M. R. Guy, Hal White, 
Standard Accident; Robert N. Bowen of 
Bowen- Mahaffey, Indianapolis; A. E. 
Allsopp of Allsopp & Co., Newark; W. 
Reid Halla of Kelly, Halla, Peacock, Inc., 
Detroit; J. C. Onderdonk, Bankers In- 
demnity; J. Dewey Dorsett, Association 
of Casualty & Surety Companies; Waldo 
B. Ames of Moore, Case, Lyman & 
Hubbard, Chicago; Paul Sisk of Tulsa; 
A. C. Seymour, Royal-Liverpool Insur- 
ance Group; E. R. Ledbetter of Okla- 
homa City. 

Also George M. Suliburk of Cruick- 
shank, DeCou & Suliburk, Detroit; F. 
X. Malley, American Re-Insurance; J. 
Charles King, Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 
Inc.; C. W. Olson, Jr., Chicago; John C. 
Griswold, New York; Speed Warner, 
Kansas City; E. A. Warnica, Standard 
Accident; Frank F. McInnis of Hearin, 
Collens & McInnis, New Orleans; H. F. 
Witzel, American Re-Insurance; Curt H. 
G. Heinfelden, Jr., Employers’ Group; 
W. H. Wallace, Hartford Accident; Am- 
brose Ryder, Great American Indemnity; 
John C. Weghorn of John C. Weghorn 
Agency, Inc., New York; R. A. Dwyer, 
National Fire of Hartford; Henry A. 
Brown of Greenville, S. C.; T. H. Long, 
United National Indemnity. 

Also J. A. Cathcart, Jr., General Re- 
insurance Corp., E. W. Cochran of 
Hagerstown, Md.; J. P. Coffay, Jr., 
Massachusetts Bonding, New York; Wil- 
liam Leslie, Sr., National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters; Carl P. Daniel 
of Daniel & Henry Co., St. Louis; Ber- 
tram Hegeman of I. V. Dorland Co,, New 
York; Frank R. Bell of Patterson, Bell 
& Crane Co., Charleston, W. Va.; Harold 
G. Evans, American Casualty Co.; W. T. 
Smith of Louisville, Ky.; Ashby C. Tay- 
lor, Fidelity & Deposit Co.; George E. 
Cruickshank of Cruickshank, DeCou & 
Suliburk, Detroit; and Edward B. Gill, 
Glens Falls Insurance Group. 

Guest prizes for the men golfers went 
to J. C. Malone, Retail Credit Co.; Jo- 
seph Perusse, Donald Phillips of Fair- 
lawn, N. J., and W. S. Rurode of Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 

The highest gross score for the 36 
holes of 244 entitled Arthur Von Thaden 
of Excess Underwriters, Inc., New York, 
to a prize. 

Cliff C. Jones of R. B. Jones & Sons, 
Inc., Kansas City, was called upon at the 
convention banquet to present the prizes 
and he was in unusually good form. 


Gibbs Cautions Companies 
On Misleading Advertising 


J. P. Gibbs, Casualty Insurance Com- 
missioner of Texas, has warned auto- 
mobile insurance companies to be care- 
ful what they say in advertising. This 
is because the state law forbids mis- 
leading or untruthful advertising of 
insurance. 

On January 1, 1952, for example, a 
new “driver responsibility law” becomes 
effective. It does not require liability 
insurance but does require proof that 
the driver can pay if he is involved in 
an accident. 

“Tf your ad leads the person buying 
the insurance policy to believe that you 
have promised him a dividend, you are 
offering him an inducement classed un- 
der the law as a rebate,’”” Commissioner 
Gibbs said, “and this type of advertis- 
ing is illegal.” 





CASUALTY ACTUARIAL EXAMS 

The annual examinations for Associ- 
ateship and Fellowship in the Casualty 
Actuarial Society will be held May 13 
and 14, 1952. Application blanks may be 
secured from Richard Fondiller, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the society, at 60 John 
Street, New York. Applications and let- 
ters must be received prior to February 
15, specifying which part or parts the 
candidate will take. The examination fee 
is $5 for one part, $6 for two parts and 
$9 for three parts. 


Personalities at White Sulphur Meeting 


(Continued from Page 30) 


& Co., Chicago, who was reelected secre- 
tary, were missed. 

Alice M. Foy, also of Joyce & Co., who 
doubles in brass as treasurer and secre- 
tary of the association and as the official 
registrar did her usual faithful and con- 
scientious job at the registration desk, 
along with Mrs. F. W. Smeitzer of the 
Washington office of the association. 

kek Se 

From New York came John T. Harri- 
son of Flynn, Harrison & Conroy, long a 
member of the board; Edward I. White, 
whose agency, White & Camby Inc., is 
well known in the big town because of 
his consistent advertising; John C. Weg- 
horn, here for the first time, who is simi- 
larly an advertising-minded agent, and 
Jack Griswold, whose acquisition of the 
old-time firm of Frank & Dubois made 
the newspaper headlines last August. 
Jack is also a camera fan of no mean 
propositions. 

K a * 

The southern contingent of agents 
had such a heavy membership that 
space will not permit recognition to all 
of them. Oldtimers include R. A. Bol- 
ton, Alexandria, La.; Henry A. Brown, 
Greenville, S. C.; Van Dyke Clark, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; J. Edward Cochran, 





he serves. 


to their communities. 








OUR COUNTRY has attained its world leader- 
ship under a system of private enterprise. The 
urge to succeed in business has brought the 
high standard of living which we enjoy. 


INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE and private enter- 
prise have created the things we value most. As 
an individual engaged in private enterprise the 
insurance producer succeeds to the extent that 


GENERAL ACCIDENT and POTOMAC repre- 
sentatives take pride in their calling. They are 
leaders in the field of insurance and in service 








Hagerstown, Md.; A. D. Langham 
Houston; “Red” Ledbetter, Oklahoma 
City; Walter Lambeth, Charlotte, N, ¢C. 
along with his side-kick H. H. Heafner. 
who runs the Charlotte branch office of 
U. S. Casualty, and Charlie Sullivan of 
Huntington, W. Va. 
x ok x 
Except for Rollo Fay, probably Toe 
Kirby, president of Western Surety, 
earned the distinction of traveling the 
longest distance to attend. He hails from 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
ee, ee 


Vice Presidents E. Kemp Cathcart and 
Harry C. Michael were looking after the 
interests of Maryland Casualty Co, 
Kemp and I went through some rugged 
times in years gone by—but he still looks 
young and vigorous. 

oe * * 

Carl and Mrs. Dauksch of the Atkin- 
son-Dauksch Agencies of Columbus, were 
as busy as bumble bees around the lobby. 
Carl is a deservedly popular member of 
“The Club.” 

* x 

Two New Jersey agents, long in asso- 
ciation work, Stanley Stults of Highs- 
town, and Alan Livingston of Engle- 
wood, were present. Stanley sadly ad- 
mits he is getting too old for conven- 
tions. 

* * * 

Carter A. Baker, Milwaukee, another 
board member, has as his chief interest 
at home, Boy Scout work. He is the in- 
stitutional representative of Troop 152, 
sponsored by the Milwaukee Knights of 
the Round Table, whose members are 
physically handicapped boys in_ the 
Gaenslein School. At White Sulphur he 
is a champion horseshoe pitcher. 

* * * 

Morton Jones, president, Kansas City 
Fire & Marine, is happy over his ac- 
quisition of the insurance interests of 
Tom E. Braniff, whose International Air- 
ways duties now take up all of his time. 
Tom was a wheel-horse of this organiza- 
tion for many years. 

a a 

It was nice to have a little chat with 
Harold P. Jackson, president of Bank- 
ers’ Indemnity Co., Newark, and vice 
president of the American Insurance Co. 
The newly elected president of the In- 
ternational Association is widely known 
for his absorbing interest in the preven- 
tion of street and highway accidents. 

a ee 

Frank E. O’Brien, vice president of the 
America Fore Cos., was right on the job, 
but his brother Pat, another of the old- 
timers, was prevented from coming be- 
cause of illness. 

* * 

In addition to running the National 
Surety, President Ellis Carson is now 
public relations chairman of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Companies. 

ak ee 

It is always pleasing to see younger 
executives step into the driver’s seat of 
their companies and do_ outstanding 
jobs from the very start. Our heroes in 
this instance are Walter D. Owens, who 
is doing just that as president of the 
United States Casualty Co. of New York, 
and Nathan Mobley, president of U. S. 
Guarantee. 

ae 

The Seaboard Surety Co. was very 
much in the picture in the capable hands 
of G. B. Slattengren, executive vice 
president; Ray M. Smith, vice president; 
R. R. Lemcke of Newark; and Frank 
Schiele, agency director. 

i? 

Without attempting to inject a serious 
note into this rambling recital, it occurs 
to me that the White Sulphur meetings 
impress one with a clearer understanding 
of the value of human relations no less 
important to our industry than an out- 
standing job of public relations. May 
they be continued for many, many years 
to come. 
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H. G. Evans Completes 
15 Years as President 


OF AMERICAN CASUALTY COS. 





Organization Has Grown Under His 
Guidance to $50 Million in Premium 
for 1951; Dinner in His Honor 
president of the 


Harold G. Evans, 


American Casualty Companies of Read- 
ing, Pa. was in the spotlight recently 
upon the observance of his 15th anni- 
versary in his present capacity which he 





HAROLD G. EVANS 


assumed in September, 1936, when his 
organization had a yearly volume of 
$1,740,775 and did business in only 12 
states. This year under his guidance the 
American Casualty and its fire affiliate, 
American Aviation & General, will write 
nationwide approximately $50,000,000, di- 
vided between casualty, fire, surety and 
marine lines. Personnel in 1936 totaled 
about 100 in five offices while today there 
are 1,400 employes in 43 offices. Its 1,500 
licensed agents in 1936 have grown to 
10,000 producers today located through- 
out the country. 

Fellow officers of Mr. Evans gave rec- 
ognition to his leadership at an anni- 
versary dinner, held in his honor at the 
3erkshire Country Club just prior to the 
White Sulphur Springs casualty-surety 
convention which he attended. He was 
presented with a set of matched lug- 
gage and received many felicitations. 


His Career and Accomplishments 


Mr. Evans entered the insurance field 
with one of the leading multiple line 
companies and later served the Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Department as chief 
of its division of insurance companies. 
He joined the American Casualty as ex- 
ecutive vice president and some months 
later was elected to the presidency. 

_ Always an advocate of multiple line 
facilities, Mr. Evans was responsible in 
1944 for the organization of the Ameri- 


can Aviation & General which writes 
fire, marine and aircraft lines. One of 


his first actions in 1936 upon becoming 
chief executive officer was to eliminate 
the X and Y classes of passenger cars 
in the writing of automobile coverages. 
This was followed two years later by 
introduction of the 40-30-30 payment 
Plan for automobile premiums. In 1939 
the “drive other cars” coverage was add- 
ed to the automobile policy, and the fol- 
lowing year the American Casualty 
introduced the comprehensive liability 
policy. Shortly thereafter the combina- 
tion automobile and personal liability 
policy was put on the market. American 
Casualty was a pioneering company in 
many of these innovations and attracted 
wide attention. 

The company has also been an out- 
Standing factor in the A. & H. field and 
Its portfolio of accident and sickness 





contracts is among the best. It was 
ahead of the competition in offering both 
accident and sickness medical expense 
insurance to men, women and children. 
Virtually all forms of disability coverage 
are written including individual, fran- 
chise, group, sport and special risks. 


ELECTS NEW DIRECTOR 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., partner in the 
New York law firm of Lord, Day & 
Lord, was elected to the board of direc- 
tors of Excess Insurance Co. of America 
at its September 26 meeting. 


CRITICIZED FOR “IDLE CASH” 

The North Dakota state workmen’s 
compensation bureau has been criticized 
in a report by the state board of audi- 
tors for keeping too much “idle cash” 
on hand during the greater part of the 
last fiscal year with a consequent loss 
in interest earnings. The bureau showed 
a profit of $391,715. 


R. A. BLINN’S 25TH MILESTONE 

Raymond A. Blinn, manager of the 
Portland, Me., office of the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity, celebrated his 
25th anniversary with the company on 
October 1. 





On October 1, 1951, New York Casualty 


Company, wholly-owned subsidiary of American Surety 


Company, was merged into the parent company. 


Policies and bonds of New York Casualty Company 


will be continued and serviced to maturity 


by American Surety Company. 


This merger further improves our service, effects 


additional economies and provides greater convenience 


for the public, agents and brokers, and the company. 


Through branches in the United States and through 


our subsidiaries, Canadian Surety Company and 


Compania Mexicana de Garantias, we look forward to 


continued opportunities for even greater service. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


F, W. LAFRENTZ 


Chairman 


A. F. LAFRENTZ 


President 


100 Broadway, New York 5,N. Y. 


FIDELITY © SURETY © CASUALTY © INLAND MARINE e ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 


WM. E. McKELL cw 


First Vice President f Un 








Protest to High Court 


COMPENSATION RATE APPEAL 





Say Insurance Tables on Which Rates 
Are Based Were Compiled Before 
Inflation Period 





Employers of Minnesota have carried 
to the state Supreme Court their pro- 
test on the 8.2% increase in compensa- 
tion insurance rates for 1951 as approved 
by the Minnesota compensation insur- 
ance board, November 22, 1950. At that 
time the employers as represented by 
the Minnesota Employers Association 
and backed by the Insurance Buyers As- 
sociation of Minnesota went into district 
court to contest the order of the state 
board but lost their case. They are now 
appealing from that decision. 

Since then another increase of 3.5% 
has been approved by the state board 
to meet the increased liability and bene- 
fits resulting from 1951 legislation. 

The employers cite some history, nu- 
merous facts and figures in support of 
their case, but boiled down it amounts 
to a charge that they have over a period 
of years been paying millions of dollars 
in excess premiums. Specifically, they 
claim that during the period from 1945 
through 1949 they paid the companies 
$65,295,543 in premiums while losses, ex- 
penses and margin of profit amounted 
to $55,619,092, leaving excess premiums 
of $9,776,451. They charge that the state 
board is not taking into account the fol- 
lowing factors: 


Inflationary Period 


This is an inflationary period with 
wages and salaries going up every year. 
The insurance tables on which rates are 
based are by necessity lagged two or 
three years behind. 

Maximum benefits now are $32 a week 
while employers are paying premiums 
based on wages of from $50 to $100 a 
week. 

Accident rate is decreasing because of 
safety devices but the decrease is not 
reflected in the insurance tables of two 
and three years ago on which present 
premium rates are based. 

Meantime a legislative interim com- 
mittee is making a study of the entire 
compensation insurance situation in Min- 
nesota with a view to making changes in 
the present laws. 


AUTO STATISTICAL AGENTS 
Five Organizations Named in New York 
to Receive Filings of Liability and 
Physical Damage 

Superintendent of Insurance Alfred J. 
Bohlinger of New York has announced 
appointment of five organizations as 
statistical agents for automobile insur- 
ance under Section 183 of the Insurance 
Law. 

Those appointed include the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters and 
the Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau for 
liability coverages; Statutory Automo- 
bile Rating Bureau, liability coverages 
of New York City taxicabs and mountain 
cars; National Automobile Underwriters 
Association, physical damage coverages; 


and the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Insurers, all automobile cover- 
ages. 


The law requires all companies li- 
censed in the state to file their experi- 
ence through one of the approved agents 
under plans and rules promulgated by 
the Department. 

Inasmuch as all organizations, except 
the National Association of Independ- 
ent Insurers, are rating bureaus filing 
rates with the Department for their 
members and subscribers it is expected 
that the companies will designate the 
rating bureau or bureaus of which they 
are members or subscribers as_ their 
statistical agent. Carriers not members 
or subscribers of a rating organization 
may make arrangements with any of the 
approved organizations to act as their 
statistical agent in New York. 
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N. Y. Casualty Merged Into 
American Surety on Oct. 1 


A. F. Lafrentz, president of American 
Surety Co. announced this week that 
effective October 1, the New York 
Casualty Co. was merged into the par- 
ent company, the American Surety Co. 

All policies and bonds formerly writ- 
ten by New York Casualty continue in 
full force and effect as obligations of 
American Surety, which company will 
service this business. 

The merger will enable the American 
Surety to increase its services to policy- 
holders and producers as well as to 
effect operating economies. ; 

American Surety was organized in 
1884 and entered the casualty insurance 
field in 1929. It now writes practically 
all lines of casualty, inland marine, 
fidelity and surety. The company is 
licensed in all 48 states, District of 
Columbia, the Territories of Alaska, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico, and has its 
subsidiaries, Surety Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Canadian Surety Company in 
Canada, and Compania Mexicana de 
Garantias, S. A. in Mexico. 

By the terms of the merger agree- 
ment, the following six directors ot 
the New York Casualty automatically 
secame trustees of American Surety on 
October 1: Charles C. Auchincloss, 
partner, F. S. Mosely & Co.; Goodwin 
B. Beach, Hartford; Peter Grimm, 
chairman of the board, William A. 
White & Sons; A. H. Hauser, vice 
president of Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co.; Percy C. Magnus, president and 
director, Magnus, Pa abee & Reynard, 
Inc. and Frederic T. Wood, vice chair- 
man of board, rirth’ Avenue Coach Co. 

F. W. Lafrentz is board chairman ot 
American Surety and Wm. E. McKell 


is first vice president. 


New York Office in Lead 
For New Diemand Trophy 


The New York office of Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of North America is 
again in first place in the company’s 
annual competition to win the Diemand 
trophy, on the basis of first-half year 
figures. Bip, 

San Francisco’s metropolitan office 1s 
in second place, Pittsburgh is in third, 
and Harrisburg, Detroit and Philadel- 
phia metropolitan are among the lead- 
ers, in that order. 

A new and more beautifully-designed 
silver plaque is being awarded this 
vear because New York obtained per- 
manent possession of the previous Die- 


mand trophy, after winning it three 
vears. The award is for excellence of 
service office operation with special 


emphasis upon service to brokers and 
agents as well as production of busi- 
ness. 


KIPP BANKERS IND. DIRECTOR 


Directors of the Bankers Indemnity 
of Newark have elected Donald B 
Kipp a director to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Charles R. 


Hardin. Mr 
the law firm of Pitney, Hardin & 
Ward, Newark. Similar action was 
taken by directors of the American in 
July. 


OBSERVES 25TH ANNIVERSARY 

Miss Madeline F. Thomser, female su- 
igi for the Manhattan claim office 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity, cele- 
ended her 25th anniversary with the 
company in September. 


Marshall & Co., Newark, 


Moves to Larger Offices 
\. W. Marshall & Co. of Newark, 
one of the largest multiple line general 
agencies in New Jersey, moved on Oc- 
tober 1 to new and larger quarters in 
the National Newark building, occupying 
ninth floor space. This agency, headed 
by A. W. Marshall, is 28 years old 
this year. 


Kipp is a member of 


PUBLISHES CUSHMAN ADDRESS 


Surety Association of America Distrib- 
utes Reprints of Attorney's “Credit 
Factors in Construction” 

The credit functions of surety com- 
panies are ably outlined in a pamphlet 
which presents an address delivered by 
Edward H. Cushman, Philadelphia at- 
torney, at the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Surety Bond 
Producers at Houston, Texas, earlier 
this year. The Surety Association of 
America has reprinted the address un- 
der the title “Credit Factors in Con- 
struction,” and is giving it broad dis- 
tribution to the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the insurance law 
section of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, credit men‘s associations, material 
suppliers, and other interested groups. 

Mr. Cushman, who during his varied 
career has represented contractors, sub- 
contractors, materialmen, surety compa- 
nies and others in problems pertaining 
to the construction industry, places par- 
ticular stress upon the protection afford- 
ed subcontractors and labor and material 
suppliers by the payment bond. 

“Where there is no bond,” comments 
Mr. Cushman, “it is essential to recog- 
nize that there will be delay in obtain- 
ing required material and equipment, 
because the furnishers of such material 
and equipment are placed in the position 
that they must rely solely upon the 
financial responsibility, performance rec- 
ords, and credit of the person with 
whom they directly deal.” 

Some highlights of his address are 
the effects of mechanics’ liens, proce- 
dures of various Government depart- 
ments and agencies in awarding con- 
tracts, the role the surety companies 
play in avoiding loss to owners of pri- 
vate and public construction through 
the ehtiws of their bonds, and certain 
aspects of the assignment of claims act 
and the renegotiation act. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be ob- 
tained without charge from the educa- 
tional department of the Surety Associ- 
tion of America, 60 John Street, New 
York 38, N. Y 





CPCU Conferment Features 


Los Angeles Luncheon 
Conferment of the CPCU designation 
on 10 persons was the highlight Septem- 
ber 28 at the eighth annual all-industry 
luncheon of the Pacific chapter, Society 
of Chartered Property & Casualty Un- 
derwriters. It was held at Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, and attended by 
over 800 persons. j 
Keynote speaker at the luncheon was 
Paul V. McNutt, former high commis- 
sioner and first United States Ambas- 
sador to the Philippine Islands who is 
now general counsel for American Inter- 
national Underwriters Corp. and board 
chairman of the Philippine Life Insur- 
ance Co. Mr. McNutt is also a member 
of the New York law firm of McNutt, 
Scoll, Longcope, Proctor & Lee. 

Those who received the CPCU con- 
ferments were: James G. Evans of Roy 
E. Olander Agency; Charles H. Gallion 
of Orange County Insurance Agency; 
John H. S. Jamieson of Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty; John L. Kelly, agency 
owner; Charles Allen Levey of National 
Surety Corp.; Robert C. Peacock of Roy 
W. Peacock & Son; Harold H. Starr of 
Starr & Kraft; John R. Stephens of 
Green-Campbell Co.; Leon Elster of 
Elster & Co. and Paul Trimmier, Jr., 
of Pacific Fire Insurance Co. They are 
all located in Los Angeles. 


Join Surety Association 

The executive committee of the Sure- 
ty Association of America has admitted 
to membership in the association the 
ee tee National Insurance Co. of New 

York and the Mechanics & Traders In- 
surance Co. Election of these companies, 
both of which are members of the Na- 
tecmal of Hartford Group, brings total 
membership in the association to 67 
companies engaged in fidelity, forgery 
and. surety bond underwriting. 





Withe Sees Dehmel Flight Simulator 
Prior to His Departure for Europe 























Wallace B. Phillips (left), president of Pyrene Manufacturing Co., and Stanley F. 
Withe (center), head of the public education department of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies, inspect the Dehmel Electronic Flight Simulator, the latest thing in flight 
trainers, prior to Mr. Withe’s departure September 26 by Pan American Strato 
Clipper for London to introduce the Aetna Roadometer to British safety leaders. 
Mr. Withe will attend the annual meeting of the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Accidents, October 2-4, giving those in attendance an opportunity to try out the 
Roadometer, considered the most advanced of driver-testing devices. 

Above, at Pan American World Airways at LaGuardia Field, N. Y., Paul E. 
Pritzlaff, Pan American’s chief flight instructor, points out complex machinery of 
Dehmel Trainer which, like the Roadometer, is contributing much to travel safety. 
Mr. Phillips is a founder member and vice president of Royal Society. While at the 
London meeting Mr. Withe served as the official representative of the National 


=e Council. 





LEGION BALL SET FOR NOV. 9 


New York Post 1081 Prepares for Big 
Affair; Marcel Gen’l Chairman; 
Other Chairmen Named 
Plans for its annual victory ball, set 
for November 9 at Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, were discussed by Insurance Post 
1081, American Legion, New York, at 
its first fall meeting, September 11, at 

Willy’s restaurant. 

General chairman of the victory ball 
committee is Leonard J. Marcel, first vice 
commander of the post. Chairman of the 
souvenir journal is Howard A. Kochen- 
dorfer, Atlantic Mutual, who is the post’s 
second vice commander. He urged mem- 
bers to cooperate in making the journal 
a financial success. Other committee 
chairmen are Jeremiah G. Mahony, Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity, ticket chairman; 
Robert Dawe, also Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity, box reservation chairman; 
Frank G. Kroupa, past commander, who 
runs Employment Associates, Inc., New 
York, publicity chairman. Arthur Kist- 
ner of Yorkshire Insurance Group, also 
a past commander, will act as master of 
ceremonies and_ distinguished guest 
chairman. Booster chairman is Langdon 
S. Garner, New Amsterdam Casualty, 
and Nathan Dechter r, attorney, is serving 
as treasurer 

As usual an excellent entertainment 
program has been arranged for the ball, 
featuring Jimmie Lanin’s orchestra with 
a floor show of radio, theater, television 
and Broadway talent. It was brought 
out ina committee report that the ad- 
mission price was made purposely low to 
encourage the younger members of the 
post, especially World War IT veterans, 
to enjoy an evening of fun and good 
fellowship. 

The net proceeds of this American 
Legion affair make it possible for Post 
1081 to carry on its activities in sending 
under-privileged children to summer 





AUTO COMMISSIONS TO BE CUT 
American Automobile Notifies Producers 
Nation-wide That It Will Not Pay 
Above 15% on Class 2 Risks 

The American Automobile Insurance 
Co. of St. Louis has issued an announce- 
ment to its agents nation-wide that as 
of October 1, it will pay no more than 
15% commission to producers on Class 2 
automobile risks—that is, motor vehicle 
drivers under 25 years of age. 

The reduction for New York City 
producers will be from 18%% to 15%. 

Similar action taken in other sections 
of the country, where the reduction has 
been from 25% to 15%, led the National 
Association of Insurance Agents at its 
recent annual meeting at Chicago to 
adopt a resolution of protest against 
what it termed “unilateral commission 
reduction.’ ‘ 

The resolution recommends that the 
incoming administration in each state 
association and each territorial confer- 
ence immediately notify this company 
and any other company which subse- 
quently takes like action “of our strong 
disapproval of this violations of the 
provisions of the agency contract and 
insist that to said company or compa- 
nies the demand by the producers that 
all changes and amendments to our 
agency contracts be discussed on a bi- 
lateral basis.” 





HEAR KENNETH SPETNER 

Kenneth Spetner, Travelers agent in 
St. Louis, spoke October 4 at the open- 
ing fall luncheon session of the St. Louis 
Accident & Health Underwriters Associ- 
ation at DeSoto Hotel. Mr. Spetner dis- 
cussed the value of accident insurance 
protection, including its application in 
conjunction with life insurance. 





camp and to support other charitable, 
patriotic and welfare organizations in 
their fight against child delinquency in 
the downtown New York area. 
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EGGLESTON GETS DETROIT POST 





Named by Aetna Casualty & Surety as 
Detroit Manager; Horton Retires 
After 48 Years of Service 
The retirement of John F. Horton, 
Detroit manager of the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety, and the appointment of Asso- 
ciate Manager Thomas A. Eggleston, to 
succeed Mr. Horton was announced by 
C. G. Hallowell, Aetna vice president, at 
an agency meeting September 27 at the 

Detroit Leland Hotel. 

Mr. Horton, a native of Connecticut, 
has been associated with the Aetna for 
48 years. After service at the home office 
in Hartford and the company’s Philadel- 
phia office, he was in 1918 appointed 
manager of the Lansing office, later 
moved to Grand Rapids. In 1929 he was 
named manager at Detroit, retaining 
until last year supervision of the Grand 
Rapids office. 

Active in insurance organizations in 
Michigan, Mr. Horton has served as 
president of the Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives Association of Michigan and the 
former Michigan Casualty & Surety 
Field Club. A resident of Birmingham, 
Mich., since 1929, he will move within 
the next few weeks to Glastonbury, 
Conn., where he plans to make his future 
home. 

Mr. Eggleston, who has been associate 
manager at Detroit since February, has 
been with the Aetna for 26 vears. First 
assigned to the company’s Chicago and 
Grand Rapids offices, he later served suc- 
cessively as bond superintendent at Har- 
risburg, New Orleans, Grand Rapids and 
Detroit. Since becoming associate mana- 
ger, he has continued in addition to 
supervise the bond department. 

A native of Gentryville, Ind., and a 
graduate of Indiana University, Mr. 
Eggleston is a past president of the 
Surety Association of Michigan. He re- 
sides in Grosse Point. 


PEARSON GOES TO INDIANA 

I. V. Pearson has been appointed sales 
manager of the South Bend, Ind., office 
of the American Mutual Liability In- 
surance Co. 


Clifford B. Morcom. 


(Continued from Page 31) 


him in 1937 when he was given execu- 
tive supervision of the casualty and 
surety business for the entire Aetna 
group. In addition, he became vice presi- 
dent of both the Standard Fire and the 
Aetna Life, posts which he occupied for 
over 20 years. His election to the board 
of directors of Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies took place in 1948. 


Affiliations in Hartford and New York 


At the time of his death Mr. Morcom 
was chairman of the board of the As- 
signed Risk Pool; a director of the Dime 
Savings Bank and the Phoenix State 
Bank & Trust Co., both of Hartford; a 
former trustee of Kingswood School in 
West Hartford. He belonged to the 
Hartford Club, Hartford Golf Club, the 
Vampanoag Country Club and_ the 
Bankers Club of New York. 

Mr. Morcom resided at 8 Greenridge 
Lane, Sunset Farm, West Hartford. He 
is survived by his wife, the former Hazel 
A. Moore, and three sons, Clifford B., 
Jr., who is connected with the New York 
office of Aetna Casualty & Surety, Rich- 
ard J. and William M. Morcom. 


C. & S. Associations Represented 
at Funeral 


Funeral services, which were held Fri- 
day afternoon, September 28, at the 
Church of the Redeemer, West Hart- 
ford, were well attended by insurance 
executives from the Hartford companies, 
and from New York and Baltimore com- 
panies. The Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies was represented by a 
committee consisting of its officers and 
Past presidents; the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters was represented 
by William Leslie, general manager, and 
the International Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters by President 
Harold P. Jackson, Bankers Indemnity. 





Large West Coast Bonds 


Wash., 


CO: 


Seattle, 
composed of Peter Kiewit Sons 
Omaha, Nebr.; Coker Constructors 
and Morrison-Knudsen Co., Seattle, 
Wash., has been awarded the contract 
by the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation for 
the construction of schedule 1 of the 


tunnel and intake for the Eklutna proj- 
ect, near Anchorage, Alaska, at a price 
of $17,348.865. The Fidelity & Deposit 
for Morrison-Knudsen Co. and _ the 


Palmer Constructors 


Aetna Casualty & Surety for the Kiewit 
Co. are on the payment and performance 
bonds. 

Peter Kiewit Sons Co. at its price of 
$8,493,313, has been awarded the contract 
by the U. S. Engineers for the construc- 
tion of outside facilities at the Ladd Air 
Force Base, Alaska, consisting of sewers, 
pumping station, water and steam dis- 
tribution systems, electrical distribution 
systems, street lighting, roads, streets, 
parking facilities and storm drainage. 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. is on the 
payment and performance bonds. 


30 ENROLLED IN SCHOOL 

Approximately 30 students are enrolled 
in the 1951 training class of the Stand- 
ard Accident and its affiliate, the Planet. 
The new class which is under the su- 
pervision of the companies’ educational 
department opened on September 17. It 
consists of students selected from among 
employes of the companies’ home and 
field offices and agencies. 

The training school is in session for 
13 weeks and covers all phases of insur- 
ance production, underwriting, claims, 
safety engineering and insurance organ- 
ization. 























accidents which 


ance schedule. 


excluded. 


check your 
insurance 
coverage! 


When your business expands or moves, make 
sure your insurance covers you completely. You 
may overlook an exposure that leaves you wide 
open to a loss or law suit. 

The most troublesome hazards of changing cir- 


cumstances are “out-of-the-ordinary” accidents — 


are not usually associated with 


your normal business operations. Unfortunately, 


these losses are not covered by the average insur- 


With National Surety Corporation’s Comprehen- 
sive General Liability Policy you eliminate these 
vulnerable spots in your protection program. One 
policy can tie up the loose ends — cover your new 


or unusual accident hazards, unless specifically 


See your agent or broker about National Surety 


Corporation’s CG Policy. 
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New Exec. Secretary 
For International Ass’n 


W. G. COURSEY SUCCEEDS JONES 





Jay DeYoung Named Treasurer Replac- 
ing Davis; Earle Bennett Goes on 
Board; Lambert Presides at Meeting 
Selection of a successor to Wesley a: 
\. Jones marked the recent semi-annual 
meeting in Chicago of oe executive 
board of the International A. & H. Asso- 
ciation. He is William G Coursey, 
graduate of Illinois Wesleyan and 





WILLIAM G. 


COURSEY 


Northwestern University School of Law, 
who started his new duties on Septem- 
ber 24. 

Under the chairmanship of John Lam- 
bert, Mutual of Omaha manager in 
Cleveland, who heads _ International’s 
board, 20 men attended and made plans 
for the future, reviewed the progress 
of the association’s new magazine, The 
Accident and Health Underwriter, and 
checked on the administrative features 
of International’s new disability insur- 
for which a pilot c'ass 


ance sales course, 

to train instructors will be offered De- 
cember 3-5 at University of Illinois. It 
is expected that area courses will be 


offered rigs | in 1952 under sponsorship 
of local ; & H. associations throughout 


the United States. 
DeYoung Succeeds Davis 


The executive board regretfully ac- 
cepted the resignation of Emerson Davis, 
Inter-Ocean Insurance Co., Dallas, as 
treasurer of International Association, 
due to ill health, and unanimously ap- 
proved appointment by President Carl 
Ernst of Jay DeYoung, Chicago, to fill 


Mr. Davis’ unexpired term until the 
International Council’s new _ election 
meeting next June at Asbury Park, N. J. 


An outstanding producer and manager, 
Mr. DeYoung recently resigned as man- 


ager of Continental Casualty’s A. & H. 
branch office in Chicago. In 11 years’ 
time he has built it up from $50,000 to 


For the past 
Interna- 
past 


$1,500,000 premium income. 
three years he has served on 
tional’s executive ! 


board, and is a 


president of the Chicago A. & H. Asso- 
ciation. 
To fill another vacancy on the board 
President Ernst named Earle Bennett, 
Provident Life & Accident, Tampa, to 
serve until the next election in 1952. Mr. 
Bennett is a past president of the Florida 
State Association and currently a mem- 
ber of International’s committee on 


“choose the plan” directory. 
Career of New Acting Secretary 
William G. Coursey, acting 
of the association to serve until the 
June, 1952, convention, is a native of 
Wichita, Kans. He spent his youth and 
early school years in Blackwell, Okla., 
and Booneville, Ark. During the recent 
war he spent two and a half years in 
the Army Air Forces as a gunner on a 
B-24 with the rank of sergeant. His 
service included 12 months overseas in 
the South Pacific. He attended under- 
graduate school at Illinois Wesleyan 
University, graduating with a B.A. de- 
gree in history and speech. He recently 
attended graduate school and North- 
western University School of Law, from 
which he was graduated with a LL.B. 
His extra curricular activities included 
the presidency of the American Law 
Students’ Association for the Seventh 
Circuit which includes the states of I- 
linois, Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Mr. Coursey is married, has a four- 
year-old daughter and resides in Mel- 
Park, Il. 
PARKER JOINS GUARDIAN LIFE 
Gerald S. Parker’s appointment as sec- 
retary of Guardian Life in charge of its 
new A. & H. department was announced 
this week by James A McLain, president 
of the company. Full details are given 
in the life department of this issue. 


secretary 


rose 


Mutual Life Picks J. M. Wickman to 
Head Accident-Sickness Department 


J. M. Wickman, CLU, of Minneapolis 
has been appointed manager of accident 
and sickness insurance operations for the 


York, 


Mutual Life of New effective 





J. M. WICKMAN 


October 15. The company will begin 
next year to issue policies on an indi- 
vidual basis, and preparation for its 
A. & H. debut is now under way. Mr. 
Wickman will work under the super- 
vision of Leigh Cruess, vice president 
and chief actuary. 

Mr. Wickman resigns as secretary of 








A Well-Rounded Service 
of Proved Worth 


Complete personal insurance is nothing 
new here at Federal Life and Casualty. 
Founded in 1906 as an A & H company, 
we early decided to offer a well-rounded 
service to field representatives as well 
as to policyowners. We set our sights 
accordingly and in 1929 we were 
licensed to write life insurance. 


Thus, we have been providing A & H 
insurance for nearly half a century ... 
life insurance for nearly a quarter 
century. During all this time our goal 
has been the best possible service to 
fieldmen and policyowners. 


FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 











the North American Life & Casualty 
of Minneapolis to take his new post. He 
joined that company in 1943 as agency 
supervisor and has served as secretary 
since July, 1949. His insurance career 
started 22 years ago and he served with 
The Prudential of Newark as an agent, 
assistant manager and division inspector 
tag? 1929 to 1944. He is a graduate of 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 

‘He is chairman of the underwriting 
committee of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, Chicago. He is 
also a committee member of the Health 
Insurance Council, which comprises rep- 
resentatives of all insurance trade asso- 
ciations in the health and accident field. 

In announcing Mr. Jickman’s ap- 
pointment the Mutual Life made known 
that its accident and sickness insurance 
business would operate on the principles 
of strict selection of risks and liberal 
payment of claims. “These principles,” 
Vice President Cruess said, “are essen- 
tial to sound business operations in the 
new field, and they also are a means 
to assure the continuance of good rela- 
tions with the buying public.” 


THOMAS A. SEALS NAMED 

Thomas A. Seals has been appointed 
assistant educational director, Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Cos., succeed- 
ing S. K. Collins. For the past 10 years 
Mr. Seals has been a driver education 


instructor. 


Kane Advises 


(Continued from Page 29) 


has the responsibility of approving each 
carrier. The contractor will pay the in- 
surance company, but will be reimbursed 
by the Government. In order to require 
as little information from the companies 
as is practical, the three military depart- 
ments have boiled down their questions 
to the following: 

Information To Be Submitted 

by Carrier 

“1, Copy of latest annual statement as 
filed with the Insurance Department of 
company’s state of main domicile, includ- 
ing a copy of schedule ‘F’ showing re- 
insurance in force. 

A statement of the names of any 
we Se or directors of the company who 
are not citizens of the United States. 

If alien carriers are used to cede 
any reinsurance, the lines for which they 
are used will, of course, be shown on 
schedule F. In addition, advice will be 
requested as to the extent of underwrit- 
ing and claim information provided to 
them, as well as a statement as to 
whether it would be the company’s policy 
to place reinsurance on defense projects 
with alien underwriters. 

“4. A list of offices which wil! be in 
a position to provide claim and _ engi- 
neering service. This list should be set 
up so that it will be apparent which 
offices will be able to provide both serv- 
ices.” 

Finally, the Defense Department 
points out that each military department 
is charged with the responsibility for its 
own contracts and, consequently, with 
the approval of the companies and ad- 
visors which are selected by the con- 
tractors. “As far as practical, broad and 
uniform guides are being established un- 
der the national defense projects rating 
plan, the advisor’s agreement, and else- 
where for dealing with insurance compa- 
nies and advisors.” 
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Are You on the Right Track? 
Are You Heading inthe Right Direction? 


You Will 
HEARTHSTONE INSURANCE 7e. oF MASS. 
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ton 16, Mass. 5316 Sheridan Road 





Represent — 
COMBINED INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Chicago 40, Ill. 





COMBINED AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Dallas 4, Tex. 


2817 Maple Avenue 


W. CLEMENT STONE, President 
of the Combined Group 
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He hopes 


BUT IT WILL. 

Just one ounce too much air—and any balloon 
will burst. Just one ounce too much pressure— 
and any heating boiler or hot water tank will ex- 
plode. And when it does it can wreck a building. 
It can maim and kill. 

No heating boiler, no hot water tank is explo- 
sion-proof. An installation may be completely 
automatic, up-to-date in every respect—yet blow 
up without warning. Safety valves and automatic 
controls, as well as the human element, can fail. 





it won't... 


If you own, lease or operate a building in 
which this hazard exists, your property and the 
property of others may be seriously damaged. 
There may be personal injuries or loss of life 
leading to expensive lawsuits. 

A Maryland Boiler Policy gives you full cov- 
erage of financial losses if they do occur. 

Your Maryland agent or broker will be glad 
to explain full details at any time. Remember: be- 
cause your Maryland agent knows his business, it’s 
good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 














Another advertisement intended to help Maryland agents and brokers sell protection against the 


hazards of heating boiler or water tank explosions. 


























The Careful 





au 


When sons or daughters sit behind the 
wheel of the family car, two futures are 
at stake .. . their own and that of others 
whom they may injure. 


Naturally, young drivers fear a serious 
accident that might bring physical harm 
to themselves. They should be concerned 


PHOTOGRAPH BY SARRA 


too, if they aren’t, about their moral and 
financial responsibility to others in the 
event of personal injury or property 
damage. 


Proper safety education in the home in- 


cludes a thorough understanding of one’s 
obligation to others and their property. 


Young Driver Protects Two Futures 


{ This is a reproduction of a poster (19" x 25") prepared for Producers. We will be glad to send you a free copy for your 
office wall or window. Please address your request to American-Associated Insurance Companies, Saint Louis 2, Mo. 
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Life Insurance Selling 
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Great Value of Insurance Dollars P. M. Fraser: A Nation of Investors 


How Life Insurance Stands Up Under Voluntary Credit Restraint Program, 
Inflation, by J. A. Budinger by Carrol M. Shanks 


Ray D. Murphy on War Problems Articles by Canadian Insurance Men 


Growing Importance of Life Insurance in the Agents’ Relations With State Insurance 
Nation’s Economy Departments, by Charles G. Dougherty 


Atomic Hazard, Pooling and Civilian Insurance Agents and Practice of Law, 
Defense, by Gerhard D. Bleicken by John Barker, Jr. 
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Today more than ever, 
people are concerned 


about the future 
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There is probably more worrying today than ever 
before. Perhaps never has the future seemed so 
uncertain to so many. People are continually 
worried about what’s going to happen next... 
what’s going to happen to them. 


In fact, worry is becoming more dangerous than 
many of the things that cause it. Aimless worry 
acts as a drag on the energy and creative ability 
of our citizens. Too often it prevents even the 
most intelligent people from reasoning their way 
out of difficulties that could be solved if their 
minds were clear. 


Present world tensions are both a challenge and 
an opportunity for the entire life insurance indus- 
try. The great need is for emotional security. 
Generally speaking, emotional security is impos- 
sible in our time without just the sort of financial 
security that life insurance is designed to help 
provide. 


Advertising Keyed to The Times 


Recognizing that this situation exists—and seems 
likely to continue for some time—the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Company is sponsoring 


a campaign in Time and The Saturday Evening 
Post entitled “How to Cut Your Worries.” We 
are presenting a series of messages from leaders in 
such fields as psychology, human relations, and 
education, telling of simple constructive things 
people can do to eliminate worries. In every case 
these recognized authorities will suggest life insur- 
ance as one good way to help reduce worry. 


At the end of each message we explain the flexi- 
bility of Massachusetts Mutual life insurance polli- 
cies . . . and show how an adequate and well- 
planned program of life insurance can solve many 
worries. 


This campaign is designed: 


1. To make people aware of the fact that 
worry is their enemy. 


2. To suggest ways in which worries can be 


ended. 


3. To point out that Massachusetts Mutual 
agents, because of their special training, are the 
logical persons to turn to for guidance in ending 
many financial worries through life insurance. 


Massacusel Matual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
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Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co. 
United States Fire Insurance Company 
North River Insurance Company 

The Home Insurance Company 

The Home Indemnity Company 

Marine Office of America 

American National Fire Insurance Co. 
Commerce Insurance Company 

Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 
Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Universal Insurance Company 

Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & ins. Co. 
Standard Insurance Company of New York 
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HAPPINESS 


Who is the happiest of men? He who values the 


merits of others, 


And in their pleasure takes joy, even as though twere 


his own. 


—Goethe 


A great poet well expresses one of the chief reasons for the esprit 
de corps of this agency throughout our 13 years of representation of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life. They have been happy and busy years 
during which we have kept uppermost that “fair dealing” is the price- 


less ingredient in relationships with policyholders, agents and brokers. 


As we enter a new period of enlarged usefulness we are in a 
vrateful mood . . . to our Home Office for its field-minded attitude and 
to our producer friends for the sizable contribution to our success to 


date. 


THE M. L. CAMPS AGENCY 


M. L. Camps, General Agent 


Frank McCaffrey, Assistant General Agent 
110 East 42nd St., New York—Suite 601—Across from Grand Central Station 
MUrtrray Hill 6-4445 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


INSURANCE TO MEET ALL MODERN NEEDS INCLUDING LIFE, ANNUITIES, GROUP, 
WHOLESALE, SALARY SAVINGS and PENSION TRUSTS 


Supervisors: 
Harold J. Cronin 


Herbert A. Davis Lowell C. Camps 


William J. Persch, Manager, Group Department 
110 East 42nd Street 
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ISo1-1951 


More than a decade before Abraham Lincoln issued his 
Emancipation Proclamation, the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company laid its solid foundation in the City of Springfield, 


Massachusetts. 


Since its inception, through wars, epidemics and panics — 
through good times and bad — it has grown steadily and has faith- 
fully fulfilled the purpose for which it was founded. For one-hundred 
years, this fine old institution has been true to its traditions, and 
its conservatism has won for it a high place with the insuring 


public. 


Our Company is now entering its second century of progress, 
| which will give this agency an unprecedented opportunity to 


broaden the scope of our service to the Insurance Fraternity. 








WE SOLICIT SURPLUS AND BROKERAGE BUSINESS 
AND OFFER SERVICE WHICH IS SECOND TO NONE! 


Hine 


General Agent 


NEW YORK CITY AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


20 PINE STREET HANOVER 2-0430 


Assistants to General Agent 


Frank B. Morgan, C.L.U. John E. Gregory 


Conrad R. White 


HOME OFFICE — SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Since 1922 


ION 





120 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. - @e Plaza 7-6084 















JAMES G. RANNI 


Life Member, 
Million Dollar Round Table 


IN NEW YORK 


| 

| The James G. Ranni 
| Organization 

| 120 West 57th Street 
| New York 19, N. Y. 

| PLaza 7-6084 


S 
IN MIAMI 


The Ranni Agency, Ince. | 


345 Northeast 2nd Avenue | 

Miami 32, Fla. 
Telephone 9-0616 
feo aie Be 

















25TH ANNIVERSARY 


with 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


Yes, we’ve turned the quarter century mark as a General Agency of The 


Manhattan Life. 


We’ve grown a lot during that time, but in growing we’ve never for a 
minute lost track of the personal touch, the Ranni way of doing business. 
It’s made us lots of friends, and frankly we’re mighty proud of the fact that 


once a man does business with us he keeps right on, year after year. 


As we start our second quarter century of representing The Manhattan 
Life, we’d like to say, ““Thanks a lot for your business and for what you’ve 


done to help us grow.” 


Whether you are in New York or Miami, you can turn to Ranni and be 
assured of the kind of quick, personal service that satisfies and brings you 
back for more. Drop in for a visit and let us show you some of the unique 
features and “different” coverages you can offer your clients. Brokerage 


and excess lines invited. 
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New Problems Demand NEW TOOLS 


GOOD WORKMEN ARE 


BECAUSE 


FAMILY INCOME has a familiar note but under the 
name of “Insured Income” we have a Family Income 
policy which stands alone --- does not have to be attached 
to a basic policy. A man 35 can provide $100 a month 
for the next 20 years for a gross premium (only payable 
for 16 years) of $132.70. First dividend $38.00, according 
to current schedule. Conversion privilege during the first 
15 years. 


This is in addition to our regular series of Family 
Income policies providing $10.00, $20.00 or $30.00 a 
month for each $1000.00 of basic policy, running for 
10, 15 or 20 year periods. 


GROUP TERM 


BETTER 
OF THEM 


WORKMEN 


When it comes to mass coverage you will find us 
right up-to-date, in fact ahead of the times. Even the old 
garden variety of Group Insurance --- one year renewable 
term --- has been streamlined with plus marks for the 


buyer, the employee and the agent. 


Full settlement options just as in regular policies 
are available on all Group plans. 


Ask us about the new Group commission scales = 
they are exciting. 


Here are some Group plans available: 


| 





Built upon one year renewable Term 


GROUP PT. 





Combination of Term and permanent on contributory basis 


GROUP CREDITOR INSURANCE 








Blanket Coverage for short term loans 


GROUP PERMANENT 








Life or Endowment plans on a Group basis 


DEPOSIT ADMINISTRATION 


A stepping stone to Retirement plans 


WAIVER AND ADB 


Available on all Group plans 


GROUP ANNUITIES 


With high limits even on small cases 


SALARY ALLOTMENT 


























In an unusually attractive form 


THE CHARLES B. KNIGHT AGENCY, INC. 


GENERAL MANAGER 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY --- Cincinnati 


PAUL S. RANCK, President and Treasurer 
MAURICE ZIFF, Associate Manager 


CHARLES N. BARTON, C.L.U., Vice President 
HUBERT E. DAVIS, Production Manager 


ROBERT W. WHITEACRE, C.L.U., Assistant Manager JAMES D. BANKS, C.L.U., Assistant Manager 
HUGH WHITE, Cashier 


MAIN OFFICE: 225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


PHONE BaArclay 7-4500 
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The William Ford Agency Carries On 











Gratefully we dedicate this page in The Gold Book to the memory 
of our president and founder, William Ford. It is his seasoned 
knowledge of the A. & H. business that we have inherited as well 
as his devotion to the industry in which he worked for 45 years. He 
will always be an inspiration to the members of this agency now 


carrying on in true trouper fashion. 











Mr. Ford left such an indelible impression in his dealings with life underwriters and insurance brokers 


in New Jersey that our agency’s production since his untimely death in May has continued to thrive. 


In maintaining the high quality of our A. & H. and Hospitalization service we’re mindful of a deep respon- 
sibility to both policyholders and producers. You have demonstrated confidence in the Ford Agency and the 


Hoosier Casualty Company and we pledge that your faith in us will always be maintained. 


Marie A. Ford 


Secretary @ Treasurer 


WILLIAM FORD, INC. 


State General Agents 


HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY 


Raymond Commerce Building 11 Commerce St., Newark, N. J. Phone: MArket 2-1371 
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They say 


an elephant never forgets 
but we know from experience 
that human beings do... 


S0-0-0-0, may we rem ind you Will any of these concerns be your clients? 


* * * 


that there are a quarter of a million business concerns ; 
q Our four New York City brokerage departments (ex- 


in the New York City area. 
y clusively to serve brokers and surplus writers) have a 


that before the end of 1951, some of these concerns vast amount of information and experience to help un- 
will suffer financial losses because of the death or dis- cover the true need in each case—the key to the sale. 
ability of managing stockholders, partners, or key men. Just give us a call on the telephone. 


BROADWAY FORTY SECOND STREET 
Russell E. Larkin, Manager Earle B. McKnight, Manager 
225 Broadway 100 East 42nd Street 
New York 7 New York 17 
REctor 2-6633 MUrray Hill 6-5140 





JOHN STREET MADISON AVENUE 

C. W. Sabin, Manager William C. Smerling, Manager 
55 John Street 50 East 42nd Street 
New York 38 New York 17 
W Orth 4-6060 MUrray Hill 2-5688 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ° HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH e GROUP INSURANCE AND PENSION PLANS 
PENSION TRUSTS ¢ ANNUITIES ¢ LIFE REINSURANCE 
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Life Insurance Buyers... 






“Who Hesitate Because of ‘Goday’s Rising Prices--- 


Forget Other IJnflations... 


NO MATTER HOW HIGH PRICES HAVE RISEN IN THE PAST THEY ALWAYS 
Come Down After Inflationary Cycles Spend Themselves; What Happened During Other 
War Periods, Discoveries of Gold, West’s Opening Through Railroad Expansion and Home- 


steaders’ Treks, Dawn of Industrial Era, Increasing Production Know-How in Expanding 


MERICANS have poor memories. 


Manufacture of Consumers’ Goods. 


For the most part they have quit 


reading serious books, except those having to do with their own busi- 

nesses and professions. Their current thinking is based on their per- 

sonal experiences with the very high cost of living of the present, the daily 

paper headlines, the chronicling of events of the moment in the popular news 
weeklies; what they hear on the radio and what they see on television. 

In their resentment about the low purchasing power of this year’s dollar 

in this particular period of inflation they are apt to believe that the situation 


is a permanent one. 


The fact that there is no novelty for this country to 


experience inflation, often followed by extreme turns of the economic cycle 
pendulum in the other direction, does not occur to them. But this country 
has had a number of inflations, followed by periods of business depressions, 
some inflations having caused price levels to double and some panics reach- 


ing extreme depths carrying with them great distress. 
inflations and panics or depressions the country has made a recovery. 
irrespective of inflations or panics, 


made tremendous strides. 


Despite the widespread confidence in 
life insurance the present inflationary 
situation has brought about buyer re- 
sistance. Life insurance agents are now 
being constantly beset with objections to 
undertaking new ownership of life in- 
surance based on the reluctance of peo- 
ple to buy policies when the dollar is 
worth only 58 cents—the present status. 
The buying power of the dollar has con- 
stantly fluctuated. But there is consid- 
erable loose thinking about those fluc- 
tuations. For one thing, there is to be 
considered the standard of measure- 
ment. 

Labor-saving machinery, the study of 
efficiency methods of production and 
the vast eontributions of science to in- 
dustry heve all tended to increase the 
purchasing power of money throughout 
the different economic cycles. 


What Dollar Could Buy in 


Various Periods 


Most of the life insurance companies 
in discussing dollar fluctuations in their 
house organs make use of Consumer 
Price Index of Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics as best example of showing the 
wide range of buying power of 100 cents. 


The Bureau’s Index is intended to 
measure changes in prices paid by 
typical moderate income families in 


large cities. Also to be remembered is 
that all purchasing power data must be 
measured by something realistic. Cer- 
tainly, it would be absurd to use as a 
basic measuring rod in 1951 the period 
when a touring horseback rider could 
Stop at a country inn for $1 a day, meals 
included. Instead, for contrast purposes 
current economists find a more accurate 
Picture in what the dollar could buy 
during the period of 1935-39 as com- 
pared with today’s buying potential 
scale. 

An outstanding authority in ranks of 
life insurance economists—so recognized 


From all of those 
And 


life insurance as an institution has 


by members of both Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America and American Life 
Convention—has given The Gold Book 
the following as an authentic picture of 
fluctuating dollar buying values over a 
long period in nation’s history: 

In terms of what $1 would buy in the 
way of food, clothing, housing, and other 
essentials, for the average American fam- 
aly in the period 1935-39, the American 
dollar in 1950 was worth only 58 cents. 
Still in terms of what $1 would buy dur- 
ing 1935-39, the dollar in 1933 was worth 
$1.08; the dollar in 1920 was worth 84 
cents; the dollar in 1900 was worth $1.75; 
the dollar in 1866 was worth $1.37; and 
the dollar in 1843 was worth $2.78. 

The buyer of life insurance who thinks 
only in terms of the 58-cent dollar of 
today ignores the evidence of past ex- 
perience which shows that inflation is 
inevitably followed by deflation, that the 
58-cent dollar of today will one day 
have a purchasing power of more than 
100 cents and on maturity his insurance 
contract is just as apt to have a real 
purchasing value in excess of his pre- 
mium dollar as below it. 


Wars Are Always Inflationary 


Wars and preparation for war have 
always caused a strong inflation of 
prices with consequent shrinking of pur- 
chasing power. This country experienced 
such inflation of prices at the time of 
the War of 1812, Civil War, World Wars 
I and II and some inflation in other 
wars. There have been other inflation- 
ary periods of varying degree and from 
different causes, such as in the 1830's 
when the railroads began reaching out 
into new territory, the great movement 
westward of the homesteaders, the dis- 
covery of gold in California and de- 
velopment of gold mines elsewhere. 

The history of inflation in this coun- 
try really starts with the Revolutionary 
War when prices rose very high owing 


Wars Have Always Brought Inflation 





to the printing of paper money. Com- 
modity prices reached 232 in 1779-80 
when 1910-14 prices equaled 100. The 
first Continental paper money was 
printed May 10, 1775 with subsequent 
emissions until the rate of exchange for 
a dollar of hard money was from $400 
to $1,000, ending with the Act of 1790 
by which Continental bills were funded 
at one cent on the dollar. Hence the 
expression, “Not worth a Continental.” 

After the Revolutionary War experi- 
ences were similar to those after the 
Civil War and World Wars I and II. 
Extravagance and _ luxury prevailed 
among all classes throughout the states. 
Money was plentiful, English merchants 
found ready markets here for goods 
accumulated during the war, liberal 
credits were extended, but the apparent 
prosperity did not last long. English 
creditors called for payment, there were 
forced sales of goods with few buyers 
while prices were falling resulting in 
widespread distress. Land was sold for 
debts at sacrifice prices. People hesi- 
tated to loan money at interest rates of 
25% and 30%. In Maryland the people 
forced the suspension of all civil suits 
and prevented bidding at sheriff’s sales. 
In Rhode Island a paper money party 
was formed. In Massachusetts the dis- 
content was expressed in Shay’s Rebel- 


From a painting by W. H. Powell- 
Commodore Perry at Battle of Lake Erie Transferring His Colors From Disabled 
Flagship Lawrence to the Niagara, September 10, 1813. 


lion, a farmers’ revolt against deflation. 
There was a moratorium for debtors. 


Different Kinds of Inflation 


Inflation and deflation cycles differ in 
their causes but the results are similar. 
Richard Dana Skinner in his “Seven 
Kinds of Inflation” cites four distinct 
groups of “absolute” inflationary forces: 
Those that increase the market value 
of creditor obligations—bonds and notes; 


those that raise short-term interest 
rates; those that increase the market 
value of ownership claims — common 


stocks and titles to land or private busi- 
nesses; those that raise general prices 
and living costs. At times two or more 
of these groups are working at the same 
time. At other times there may be a 
deflation going on in one group, a flat 
trend in another and an inflationary 
trend in the others. In addition to these 

“absolute” types of inflation Mr. Skin- 
ner identifies others such as: A growth 
in total debt compared with wealth; a 
growth in interest charges compared 
with income; and a growth in living 
costs compared with income. 

This country has also experienced 
localized inflations. During the period 
from 1802 to 1805 wholesale prices at 
the seaboard rose about 31% but in the 
Mississippi Valley prices had a steep 
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rise because settlers were crowding to 
the frontier in unprecedented numbers. 
In five years the population of Cincin- 
nati increased 28%. Such local inflation- 
ary flare-ups have been short lived and 
were soon followed by a corrective de- 
flation. 
War of 1812 


War of 1812, or 
3ritain, was 


The the second war 
with generated by 


prices 


Great 


increasing hostility due to low 
home-produced high 


the 


goods and 
goods. It 
representatives in 

policy of 
resulted in 


for 
prices for imported 
western 
that 
coercion 


was 


farm bloc, 
Congress supported a 


commercial which 


the Embargo Act of December, 1807, 
forbidding American vessels to depart 
for any foreign port or foreign ships 
to load here. 


Events of the next few years inflamed 
western hatred Old World 
especially against Great Britain. In July, 


against the 


1809 there was news of the extension 
of the British Continental blockade and 
new duties levied on cotton, the sole 


cash crop of the South. A banking situ- 
ation eee with this rising tension. 
The charter of the First United States 
Bank expired in 1811 and was not re- 
newed because of the opposition of the 
state banks. Immediately state banks 
increased from 88 in 1811 to 208 in 1813. 
Pennsylvania alone chartered 41 banks. 
The War of 1812 was financed largely 
by these banks which purchased United 
States notes and issued their own paper 
money payable* on demand. Bank note 
circulation jumped from $45 million to 
$100 million in a few years. Prices rose 
rapidly. Specie payment — suspended 
except in New England where the war 
was not popular because it interfered 


with their shipping and New England 
banks refused to lend to the Govern- 
ment. Financing of the war fell heavily 


on the banks of the Middle Atlantic 
states. The Treasury levied against the 
resources of these banks to obtain funds 
which caused specie to be moved from 
the Middle Atlantic states to New Eng- 


land. The South could not export cot- 
ton because of blockade by the British 
navy and shipped gold and silver to 


New England to pay for merchandise in 
much the same way as gold moved to 
the United States during World Wars 
I and II. The specie movement reached 
a peak in 1814. 


The movement of gold and silver to 
New England caused great price infla- 
tion. The flow of specie to Boston was 
sufficient to cause prices to rise as 
rapidly as in Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
New York. The rise continued in the 
other markets as the paper currency 


depreciated. After the war gold and sil- 
ver returned to other states and defla- 


tion gray in New England. The 
chaos which followed suspension of 
specie payments recalled the service 
rendered by the First Bank of the 


the Second Bank of 

S. was formed in 1816. Specie pay- 
ments were resumed in 1817, the bank 
expanded rapidly, too rapidly, so that it 
became alarmed, contracted its currency 
and precipitated the crisis of 1818. There 
was a drastic contraction of note cir- 
culation and prices dropped one-third in 
two years. 

According to Gouge, “The bank was 
saved and the people were ruined.” After 
another war a century later, prices de- 
clined almost exactly the same amount. 
From the prosperity of 1929 to Decem- 
ber 1931, prices fell from about 150 to 
exactly 100. As Professors Warren and 
Pearson observe in their book, “Prices” 
“In this case the people were again 
ruined, but not all the banks were 
saved.” The wild inflation and deflation 
of early 1800’s is reflected in land prices. 
In Lancaster County, Pa. land rose 
from $85 to $275 an acre and then 
dropped to $65. In Cumberland County 
it rose from $50 to $175 and then drop- 


ped to $35. 


United States so 


Vast Railroad Expansion Caused Inflation 





Courtcsy Union Pacific Railroad Co. 


Completion of the First Transcontinental Railroad When Central Pacific and Union 
Pacific rails were joined at Promontory Point, Utah, May 10, 1869, with the final 
spike of pure California gold. 


There followed what has been called 
the “Era of Good Feeling” with the 
Second Bank of the U. S. on a sound 
basis, circulation of money increasing, 
land sales rising and expenditures for 
can ils, railroads and other public works. 
The Erie and other canals were con- 
structed in the 1820’s. The first passenger 
railroad in the United States (the Bal- 
timore & Ohio), a horse-drawn rail car 
over 14 miles of wooden track, was 
operated in 1828 and the first train was 
hauled by steam locomotive from Albany 
to Schenectady in 1831. 

As with the First Bank of the United 
States, the Second Bank ran into polit- 
ical opposition as soon as normal finan- 
cial conditions were restored and it was 
well known that the charter, expiring in 
1836, would not be renewed. Again many 
state banks were established. Money in 
circulation increased 50% and _ prices 
rose in 1834-37 from 88 to 129 based on 
New York prices where wild banking 
was not prevalent at this time. Expan- 
sion of the currency and the rise in 
prices was greatest in the Southern and 
Western states and least in New Eng- 
land. 

By 1835 the public debt of the United 
States was paid off, state debts were not 
excessive, the credit of the country was 


in an enviable position and European 
a funds eagerly sought investment 
here. The Erie Canal had been produc- 


ing a million dollars revenue, Massachu- 
setts issued state bonds to finance rail- 
roads to bring the state in touch with 
western commerce. In 1835-36 the In- 
diana Legislature authorized construc- 
tion of more than 1,200 miles of canals 
and two railroads. Illinois planned nine 
railroads and 1,300 miles of canals criss- 
crossing the state. Other states did like- 
wise. There was great increase in state 
debts. Rising prices, expansion of credit 
and transportation resulted in wide- 
spread land speculation. In Chicago 
waterfront lots sold for $7,000. Mush- 


room towns sprang up everywhere. 
Boom Following Panic of 1837 


Reckless expenditures for farm land, 
city lots, cotton, grain, slaves, railroads, 
canals and public improvements cul- 
minated in the Panic of 1837. A leader 
in these boom times was the Philadel- 
phia banker Biddle. It opened up each 
side of the Appalachians to the other. 
The panic was hastened by the “specie 
circular” of July 11, 1836 which ordered 
Federal agents to accept only hard 
money in payment for land. During the 
second quarter of 1836 sales of public 
land by the United States aggregated 
$8,423,000. Two years later the quarterly 
receipts were $524,000. There was a 


scramble for liquidity and the Panic of 
1837 was on. On May 10, 1837, New York 
banks suspended specie payment. Gold 
coins commanded a premium of 10%. 
Sight bills on other cities were at a 
discount of as much as 25%. Declines 
in prices in the Central West were most 
severe. Michigan repudiated her debts. 
Indiana compromised with creditors. II- 
linois stopped all improvements. 

There followed the usual recovery. By 
1845 conditions were stable. Disastrous 
rains in Europe, the Irish famine, re- 
duction in import duties by repeal of 
the Corn Laws caused a strong rise in 
farm prices which in five years advanced 


Gold Discovery Raised Prices 





Bettmann Archives. 
in the California 
Gold Rush. 


“Cradle Rocking” 


67%. Exports of breadstuffs rose from 
$7,445,000 in 1845 to $53,262,000 in 1847. 
The Walker Tariff Act of 1846 which 
lowered duties on metals was begin- 
ning of a period of free trade. A great 
passion for work spread over the coun- 
try, there was ingenuity in mechanical 
inventions and resourcefulness of busi- 
ness. It was called one of the golden 
eras in American history. Several of the 
great life insurance companies were 
started at this time. 


Discovery of Gold in California 


Discovery of gold in California in 
1849 launched a boom that was felt 
around the world. Production of gold 
rose to a maximum of $70,000,000 in 1856. 
Commodity prices rose 34% in a few 
years. There was a huge immigration 
from European countries and a great 
migration of people to the West. Within 
a year of discovery of gold 9,720 wagons 


and 42,000 persons registered at Fort 
Laramie. Before 1849 there were no 
railroads west of the Mississippi River. 
The price of railroad stocks at New 
York trebled and railroad bonds rose 
more than 50%. Expansion of transpor- 
tation stimulated the sale of public 
lands. Receipts from this source were 
$1,859,000 in 1850 and $11,497,000 in 1855. 

There had been a large increase in 
the number of banks and an over-ex- 
tension of the credit structure for the 
amount of specie. Discount rates on 
commercial paper rose to 25%. The 
banks were calling loans instead of mak- 
ing them. The Panic of 1857 really 
broke with the failure of the Ohio Life 
Insurance Co. Its New York City agency 
had done a large share of its business 
and was reported to have $5,000,000 tied 
up in railroad bonds and the New York 
agent defaulted. Failure of the country 
banks of the West followed, banks called 
loans, there was a scramble for liquidity 
and some firms of high standing went 
to the wall. Notes of the Reading Rail- 
road went to protest, Illinois Central 
made an assignment of its property for 
the benefit of creditors and “business 
had been reduced to complete paralysis.” 


Civil War Inflation 


After the first shock of the outbreak 
of the Civil War there was the usual 
increase in all prices. Congress passed 
a bill authorizing the issue of $150,000,000 
in legal tender United States notes 
which proved a popular way to finance 
the war and the notes were increased to 
$450,000,000. At first the greenbacks 
could be converted into bonds, the in- 
terest of which was payable in gold. 
The right to convert was discontinued 
in 1863. Monetary circulation doubled. 
Prices rose from to 225. This was 
the era of the greenbacks which played 
such an important role in the political 
and price history following the Civil 
War. By 1864 it took $2.58 in green- 
backs to buy one gold dollar. There was 
a demand for contraction of the cur- 
rency in Congress but this was not 
popular. Greenbacks were the center of 
controversy for 15 years. Prices declined 
after 1864 from 225 to 174. 

During the recovery from the Civil 
War there was a rapid expansion in 
railroads, industry and agriculture. Peo- 
ple traveled more than they had ever 
done. Hotels were full of guests, cities 
were overflowing, prices of necessities 
and luxuries were mounting until costs 
were high, labor scarce and speculation 
rampant. This country had _ borrowed 
more than $1,500,000,000 in Europe with 
an annual interest charge of $80,000,000. 

In the fall of 1873, about crop moving 


time, when credit tightened, a severe 
panic swept over the country. Specula- 
tion in western farm lands on money 


borrowed in the East was encouraged 
under the Homestead Act. This was the 
beginning of a long period of financial 
and business depression. 


“High Cost of Living” 


1880's witnessed a swing back 
to rising prices, increasing exports of 
foodstuffs and rising circulation of 
money. There followed the Panic of 
1893. A severe drought swept the agri- 
cultural areas and instead of paying 
interest on our debts to Europe with 
wheat and food products we had to 
ship gold. The confidence of European 
creditors was shaken, hastening the 
outflow of gold. The Government ceased 
to purchase silver, the price fell from 
82 to 67 cents in three days and 573 
banks closed their doors. By 1894 182 
railroads representing one-fourth of the 
railroad capital went into hands of re- 
ceivers. Coxey’s Army of unemployed 
marched on Washington. 

The turn of the century saw a return 
of an expanding American economy. 
Discovery of gold at Cripple Creek and 
the Klondike caused world stocks of 
gold to double, prices to rise rapidly. 
The United States was undergoing a 
shift from an agricultural country to 
manufacturing. Exports exceeded im- 
ports. Europe was witnessing an Ameri- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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GREAT PurRCHASING POWER 


Or Premium DOLLARS 


Some Recent Cases Where Deaths Shortly Followed Buying 
of Insurance; Sometimes, Only a Quarterly 


Premium Had Been Paid 


Irrespective of the present low purchasing 
standpoint there is an entirely different story to tell with 


the consumer’s 
respect to many premium dollars. 


In this article The Gold Book gives some 


power of the dollar from 


examples of dollars spent 


for insurance being very inexpensive dollars indeed. These dollars certainly 


went a long way. 


In all of these incidents (furnished by insurance com- 
panies) the insured died shortly after he bought insurance. 


The payment 


of one quarterly premium was sometimes enough to protect a family or a 
business. In none of these cases was any cciasdevtike amount of premiums 
paid. Confidence in insurance was more than justified when these applications 
were signed and no more enthusiastic believers in life insurance can be 
found than the beneficiaries in these cases. 


One large company gives The Gold 
Book the details of the insurance and 
claims of six of its former policyholders 
who died shortly after the insurance was 
taken. 

The first case is that of a popular city 
official who conducted a dry-cleaning es- 
tablishment in partnership with two of 
his brothers. On December 5, 1950, he 
purchased a Modified Life policy in the 
amount of $5,000 with decreasing term 
rider that converted the policy to a 
family-maintenance type contract. The 
policy was issued for a quarterly pre- 
mium of $72.13. The policyholder died 
within six months from an acute myo- 
cardiac infarction, after having paid 
$144.26 in premiums. His widow elected 
to take a lump sum settlement and the 
sum of $24,500 was paid to the widow 
on May 23, 1951. 


Killed in Korea 


The company tells of another case 
where a sergeant in the United States 
Infantry purchased a limited payment 
life policy on January 1, 1950. The policy 
included a family income benefit rider 
for $50 monthly installments. Total 
monthly premium was $15.55. 

The sergeant was killed in action in 
Korea. The beneficiary received her 
first check on Februuary 9, 1951. In 
premiums $108.85 had been paid. The 
claim value of the policy was $13,561. 

A third case had to do with the gen- 
eral manager of a construction supplies 
distributing firm in an Eastern state who 
purchased family protection insurance 
on March 11, 1950. He selected a $5,000 
Modified Whole Life policy with family 
income benefit rider providing for 
monthly instalments of $100, and named 
his wife primary beneficiary. He died 
after payment of two semi-annual pre- 
miums from cancer of the larnyx. Claim 
was paid on February 2, 1951. Total 
claim liability was $22,784. 

Another case had to do with a manu- 
facturer of carbon products living in a 
large city and who was nearing retire- 
ment in 1950. Active management of his 
business was being gradually taken over 
by his daughter and son-in-law. It was 
his desire that, after his death, the en- 
terprise be perpetuated as a family busi- 
ness. To accomplish this purpose he en- 
tered into a purchase and sale agree- 
ment with his son-in-law in December, 
1950, in which insurance proceeds were 
set up to partly finance the agreement. 

The insurance consisted of two Modi- 


fied Whole Life policies, each in the 
amount of $50,000 purchased by his 
daughter and son-in-law on November 
15, 1950. Premiums were $972 annually 
on each policy. The manufacturer died 
from acute coronary thrombosis in less 
than six months. One annual premium 
had been paid on each policy and claim 
settlement was made June 1, 1951, in the 
total sum of $100,329, 


A Business Is Saved 
The company also gave The Gold Bock 





the details of the insurance on a 29-year- 
old partner in a Southern plumbing con- 
tracting business who purchased a 
$10,000 Modified Whole Life policy with 
a quarterly premium of $53.10 on May 2, 
1950, for family protection. His wife 
was named as beneficiary. In an auto- 
mobile accident which occurred on De- 
cember 21, 1950, he died. The company’s 
full claim liability with accidental death 
benefits was $20,256.80 and was discharged 
on January 18, 1951. Total premium paid 
was $159.30. 

Prior to his death this insured had 
also entered into an owner’s liquidation 
plan with his partner. The plan involved 
criss-cross insurance and the insurance 
on the contractor’s life was a $25,060 
Modified Whole Life policy with a 
monthly premium of $31 purchased on 
September 26, 1950. The partner was in 
the same crash that killed the insured 
and was hospitalized with serious in- 
juries from which he eventually recov- 
ered. Immediately following this double 
tragedy, however, bank credit dried up, 
the Government refused payment on 
Government contracts, and the business 
floundered to the point where there was 
no money to meet the week’s payroll. 
Only the insurance money saved the 
business from eclipse or complete col- 
lapse. With accidental death benefit coy- 
erage the payment to the partner 
amounted to $50,000 and was paid on 


Air CrashVictim’s $11.95 Premium 
Brings Family $17,000 Proceeds 


Leroy C. Mumme, Jefferson Standard, 
San Antonio, Tex., paid for $720,078 
(221 applications) in 1951 up to July 24 
and delivered $1,093,120 in 1950, but the 
most interesting case he has had was 
insurance written on a second lieutenant 
in the Air Force who was examined on 
July 5, 1950, and died in an air crash 
on July 19. He was Robert George 
Powell. Mrs. Powell wrote the company: 

“My husband had made only one 
monthly payment of $11.95, but this will 
result in my getting a total of $17,000, 
plus additional interest on the trust 
fund I have with your company. If Mr. 
Mumme had postponed seeing my hus- 
band for a fortnight my daughter, Re- 
gina, and I would have been deprived 
of this income.” 

The Powell case was a lead from the 
home office. Lieutenant Powell had sent 
a letter in response to a direct mail 
“military personnel” letter. Powell was 
graduated from Lakeland Air Force 
Base on December 19, 1949. Mumme 
had some difficulty in making an ap- 
pointment, but finally the Air officer 
saw him, and he purchased insurance 
in the nick of time. The payment of 
$11.95 he made was for the first monthly 
premium. 

Mr. Mumme, a graduate of University 
of Texas, class of ’35, attended law 
school for three years. He was admitted 
to the Texas bar in December, 1936. On 
August 1, 1936, he began writing life 
insurance part-time with the : 
Schnabel Agency, San Antonio; also 





LEROY C. MUMME 


practicing law. In February, 1941, he 
entered the Army. Upon his discharge 
he reentered the Schnabel agency. Since 
then the number of applications he has 


written has been amazing: 1946, 316%; 
1947, 38134; 1948, 31534; 1949, 27314; 
1950, 281. 





January 12, 1951. 
were $93. 

Another big company gave The Gold 
Book the facts relative to 12 cases where 
the premium payments were unusually 
low and not much time elapsed before 
death occurred. This is a summary of 
the cases: 


Total premiums paid 


Case No. 1 


A 37-year-old self-employed fence 
erector with a wife and two young chil- 
dren in Rhode Island took out a $1,490 
20-payment life policy in October, 1950. 
Eight months later an automobile in 
which he was a passenger failed to make 
a curve, smashed a utility pole, and hit 
a truck. He died in the hospital three 
days later. 

For a net premium cost of $26, his wife 
received $1,000. 


Case No. 2 


A 42-year-old New York house painter 
and decorator with a wife and two chil- 
dren bought a $2,336 endowment at age 
65 in December, 1950. Last April, after 
returning home one afternoon from 
painting a house, he complained of pains 
and tingling in his limbs. The doctor’s 
diagnosis that evening was thrombosis. 
He paid several visits to the house the 
next day, and on the third day the 
patient died before he could answer an 
emergency call. 

For $50 net premium cost his wife 
received $2,336. 


Case No. 3 


In May, 1950, a 39-year-old grocer in 
New York took out a 20-year mortgage 
redemption policy with a sum insured 
of $3,500. In April, 1951, he died of oc 
clusive coronary arteriosclerosis, the on- 
set of which occurred about four months 
prior to death. For a net premium cost 
of $154.20 his wife received the sum 
insured plus commuted value, a total of 


$9,079. 


Case No. 4 


In October, 1950, a 38-year-old main- 
tenance employe of a southern New 
England utility company bought a 20- 
year family income policy with a sum 
insured of $2,500, the policy including an 
accidental death benefit. In April, 1951, 
while crossing an intersection on a rainy 
night, he was hit by a car and hurled 
30 feet into the path of another car. 
Taken immediately to a hospital, he died 
the next morning despite all efforts to 
save him. His mother, the beneficiary, 
received a check for $9,056.46 comprising 
the sum insured, the accidental death 
benefit and the commuted value, at a 
net premium cost of $64.31. 


Case No. 5 


In February, 1950, a 26-year-old New 
Jersey investment house clerk with a 
wife and two children bought a 20-year 
mortgage redemption policy with a sum 
insured of $3,500. In June he complained 
of aches and fatigue. His temperature 
the next day was 101°, the doctor pre- 
scribing penicillin. The case was soon 
diagnosed as poliomyelitis. 


(Continued on Page 156) 
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How Li fe Insurance 


STanps Up UNDER INFLATION 


Why Comparisons With Living Costs Are Not Valid; Results Show Policy- 


holder Gets More Than Cost, Not Less; Real Estate, Equities Hedges 


Analyzed; People Have Always Bought Insurance To Match Inflation 


Vice 


Of all the subjects of current interest 
and public discussion perhaps none 1s 
considered so frequently, and so nega- 


tively, in relation to life insurance as 
inflation. Life insurance, like Govern- 
ment bonds, is payable in dollars, and 
dollars have lost much of their former 
purchasing power. That development has 
been highly publicized in the case of 
E bonds currently maturing. Everyone, 
practically speaking, now knows. that 


By J. A. BupIncER 


President and Actuary, Kansas City Life 


That is a plausible question because 
in many ways life insurance resembles 
those investments which are payable in 
dollars. But even though life insurance 
has many of the appearances of such 
investments it is none the less a very 
different thing. Life insurance differs 
from all other investments in that it 
always matures in full for a definitely 
stated amount at the death of its owner 
if not prior thereto. Sometimes in point- 


policies can conveniently be classified or 
grouped in three broad divisions. The 
first of these consists of those policies 
which become payable as death claims 
in a few years and after payment of 
only a small sum in premiums or of 
total premium payments which, at most, 
are small in relation to the amount of 
the policy. The return to the beneficiary 
under those policies is so much greater 
than the amount invested in them that 





J. A. BUDINGER 


buying power of all of the dollars which 
were invested in the policy. 

That is practically certain to be the 
situation under those limited payment 
life policies on which the largest pos- 
sible total of premium payments is con- 
siderably less than the face amount of 
the policy. For example, on a 20 Pay- 
ment Life Nonparticipating Policy is- 
sued at age 35 with an annual premium 
of $34.07 per thousand, the total pre- 
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' 100=1910-1914=100 


51 cent dollar in comparison with 1810 dollar 


the money received by the holder of a 
maturing E bond today will buy only 
about three-fourths as much as could 
have been bought with the purchase 
price of the same bond ten years ago. 
In terms of purchasing power, as re- 
flected in lt of living indices, all of 
the interest on the E bond and one- 
fourth of the principal originally in- 
vested in it have been lost through 
inflation. 

And more is to come, we are told, 
with the increasing s production of arma- 
ment ahead of us. Recent reversals of 
the upward movement in some prices 
and other deflationary symptoms are 
characterized as only a “lull” in the 


development of more inflation. However 
tenuous some of the implications of that 
proposition may be, the prospect of still 
further inflation is undoubtedly of real 
concern to many people, and probably 
to most of them. 


Apprehensive Questions 


In that frame of mind they are nat- 
urally apprehensive about the value of 
investments which pay off in dollars 
in the future. Why, they ask, should 
they trade the dollars they have now 
for cheaper dollars later on? Why buy 
Government bonds, or any other bonds 
for that matter? Why place money in 
savings accounts or building and loan 
associations? And finally, and so impor- 
tant to us, why buy life insurance? 


it 100#1910-1914 #100 


44 cent dollar in comparison with 1860 dollar 


ing out the similarity of life insurance 
to other investments we mistakenly fail 
to emphasize sufficiently its essential 
difference, that is, its invariable ma- 
turity at the death of its owner. It is 
because of this vital distinction that the 
objections based upon inflation to con- 





J. A. Budinger 


After attending St. Mary’s (Kan- 
sas) College, Mr. Budinger entered 
life insurance with the Farmers and 
3ankers Life of Wichita. At the end 
of World War I, after discharge from 
the Field Artillery Officer Training 
School, he joined the Franklin Life 
as assistant actuary. In 1930 he went 
with Kansas City Life as associate 
actuary, becoming actuary three years 
later and was made vice president in 
1939. He is a director of the company 
and a member of its executive com- 
mittee; is a Fellow of the Society of 
Actuaries and is currently president 
of the Serra Club of Kansas City. 











ventional investments payable in dollars 
do not apply to life insurance. The man- 
ner in which the invariable maturity of 
life insurance at the death of its owner 
exempts it from the objection of infla- 
tion is apparent in the following analysis. 
How Policies Stand Up Under Inflation 

For that purpose, all life insurance 


48 cent dollar in comparison with 1914 dollar 


any shrinkage in the value of dollars 
is of little or no consequence. In fact, 
on those policies there is a form of coun- 
ter inflation in favor of the beneficiary. 
The number of dollars she receives is 
magnified out of all proportion to the 
number of dollars invested in the pol- 
icy, and usually at the very time in her 
life when she has most need of a greatly 
expanded volume of dollars. Only time 
and nature can determine just what poli- 
cies will become death claims under the 
conditions which constitute this first 
class of policies. But obviously, any 
policy can fall into this class or division. 
And to such policies inflation is cer- 
tainly no objection. 

The second class, or division, of life 
policies consists of all those policies 
which become death claims after the 
payment of premiums for many years, 
but when the total of premiums paid is 
still so much less than the proceeds of 
the policy that the value, or purchasing 
power, of the dollars received by the 
beneficiary is still greater than the value 
or buying power of all of the premium 
dollars invested in the policy. In other 
words, even though the dollars received 
by the beneficiary are cheaper dollars 
than most if not all of the dollars in- 
vested in the policy, the number of dol- 
lars paid to her is so much greater than 
the number of dollars which were paid 
in premiums that their total buying 
power is still greater than was the total 


‘than $34.07 x 20, 
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55 cent dollar in comparison with 1940 dollar 


paid cannot possibly be more 
or $681.40. The total 
of premiums paid is less than that if 
the policyowner dies before all 20 an- 
nual premiums become due and payable, 
but premium payments can never be 
more than a total of 20 annual premiums. 
In that case the return of $1,000 to the 
beneficiary at death of the insured is 
over $300 more than the total of pre- 
miums paid on the policy. If the policy 
becomes a death claim before all pre- 
miums for 20 years have been paid, the 
return to the beneficiary will exceed the 
total of premiums paid by an even 
larger amount, but in no case can she 
fail to recover a minimum of $318.60 
over the total of all premiums paid on 
a $1,000 policy. 


Margin Over Premium Payments 


Offset Much Inflation 


That return, or margin, over the total 
of premiums paid will offset a lot of 
inflation. How it will compare with the 
effect of any inflation existing when the 
policy becomes a death claim cannot be 
foretold. Here again only time and 
nature can determine just what policies 
will return to the beneficiary a sum of 
money whose buying power is equal to 
or greater than the buying power of all 
the premium dollars paid on it. But 
clearly, any policy can fall in this class 
or division, and many policies will cer- 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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Best Hedge Against Debt: 
LIFE INSURANCE 


The fundamental concept of life in- 
surance is protection. Its primary pur- 
pose is to provide money when you die; 
money which will free your family from 
the crushing burden of debts arising 
from your death and from the unfin- 
ished business of your life. During the 
last five years personal debt from the 
purchase of homes and consumer goods 
has skyrocketed. On January 1, 1945, 
this debt load totaled $34.7 billion; by 
January 1, 1950 it had more than dou- 
bled, reaching $79.5 billion. In 1947 the 
post-mortem taxes and costs attendant 
to settling an estate, plus the debts 
represented by last sickness and funeral 
expense, plus the personal debt load 
arising from the purchase of homes and 
consumer goods, was estimated as 28% 
for estates of $5,000; for $10,000 estates, 
23%; the percentage shrinking to 17% 
for estates up to $50,000, then increas- 
ing to 40% for estates of $1,000,000. 
These figures do not reflect the tre- 
mendous increase in debt resulting from 
the recent purchase of homes and con- 
sumer goods. The only adequate hedge 
against all such debt is life insurance. 
No other investment medium compares 
with it. 

Essentials for Investments 


In selecting an investment plan which 
will produce a given number of dollars 
when you die the following factors must 
be considered: cost and how it may be 
financed, safety, the possibility of a 
capital gain, liquidity, rate of return, 
and whether it requires managerial care. 

The application of these factors to the 
investment media most adaptable to this 
purpose, namely: real estate, stocks, 
bonds, bank savings, Government bonds, 
and life i insurance, establishes life insur- 
ance as the best hedge against these 
debts. 

In all of these media, except life in- 
surance, the initial cost of the invest- 
ment is equal to the amount of the debt 
hedge that is required. If you would 
have $5,000 to meet these obligations 
when you die, which may be tomorrow, 
you must have $5,000 today to put into 
real estate, stocks, bonds, ‘bank savings 
or Government bonds. This $5,000 can- 
not be financed over a long period be- 
cause the amount financed itself creates 
debt that decreases the amount avail- 
able as a hedge. 


Superiority of Life Insurance 


Life insurance is commandingly su- 
perior in comparison. To purchase $5,000, 
payable at death, whether it be tomorrow 
or any other time, does not require a 
sum today even approaching $5,000. For 
example, if you are age 35 a single pre- 
mium policy of $5,000 payable at death 
can be purchased for $2,442. If you de- 
sire to pay in installments for $5,000 
when you die, you may do so by paying 
$111 annually or $29 quarterly. This 
method of payment is especially adapta- 
ble to the problem of hedging against 
debt for two reasons. First, the assump- 
tion of a large debt, such as the pur- 
chase of a home or an automobile, can 
be immediately and completely hedged 
by the payment of a relatively small 
premium; and second, because the pre- 
mium payments can be tailored to fit 
income which is usually earned in in- 


By W. Lee SuHigELp 


Counsel, American Life Convention 


stallments. The overwhelming advantage 
of this payment plan as against install- 
ment payments for the purchase of 
other investments is that it does not 
produce debt which offsets the hedge. 
If you die within a year after purchas- 
ing the life insurance, the entire cost 
of the investment is only $111. 


Substantial Capital Gain 


Death within a few years after pur- 
chasing life insurance, as was illustrated 
in the preceding paragraph, produces a 
substantial capital gain. Such a gain is 


W. Lee Shield 


Mr. Shield was born in Virginia 
and attended Ohio State University 
and Law College of Rankin Univer- 
sity, receiving his LL.B. degree from 
the latter institution in 1937. After a 
year’s law practice in Sidney, O., he 
was appointed Assistant ‘Attorney 
General of Ohio in 1941. He was au- 
thor of many of the official opinions 
of the Attorney General. In 1944 he 
entered the Army, seeing service in 
both Europe and in the Pacific and 
getting the Combat Infantry Badge. 
In January, 1946, he returned to his 
duties as Assistant Attorney General 
and in January, 1947, became Insur- 
ance Superintendent. He was ap- 
pointed counsel for American Life 
Convention in January, 1949. 














not possible in bank savings and Gov- 
ernment bonds, the other investment 
media which can compare with life in- 
surance from a safety standpoint. Al- 
though capital gains are possible in in- 
vestments in real estate, stocks and non- 
Government bonds, this possibility is 
more than offset by the possibility of 
loss, an element not present in a life 
insurance investment. The very purpose 
of hedging against money owed at the 
time of death makes security of prin- 
cipal a dominant requirement and elim- 


inates from consideration any media 
subject to substantial loss. 

Investing as a hedge against debt 
makes the availability of liquidation of 
the investment at the time of death an 
essential factor. All of such investments 
except life insurance must be probated 
as a part of your estate and, conse- 
quently, liquidation of them will be de- 
layed pending court action. Life insur- 
ance to be used as a hedge against a 
heavy debt load, such as a mortgage on 
a home or an automobile, can be made 
payable directly to the mortgagee thus 
eliminating all estate delays and entan- 
glements. Furthermore, in the case of 
real estate, stocks and bonds, a forced 
liquidation required in settling the estate 
may entail substantial sacrifice in price, 
particularly if the sale occurs during a 
period of economic depression. When 
you die, life insurance is immediately 
convertible into a known number of dol- 
lars regardless of economic conditions. 


Rate of Return on Other Investments 


The rate of return on real estate, 
stocks and bonds may exceed that of 
life insurance during so-called “good 
times.” Unlike life insurance, invest- 
ments in real estate and stocks do not 
guarantee a fair rate of return at all 
times. In any event, the factors of 
safety, protection and cost existent in 
life insurance, more than offset any 
advantage in rate of return which any 
of these investment media may possess. 

One of the most serious disadvantages 
suffered by investments in real estate, 
stocks and bonds, is that they all require 
managerial care. 


Real Estate and Stocks 


Consider first real estate. If you de- 
cide to invest in a farm, you are imme- 
diately faced with the problem of oper- 
ating it, either yourself or through a 
tenant. Both programs involve consider- 
ation of crops, farming methods, mar- 
keting, weather, bookkeeping, etc. If 





Other Inflations 


(Continued from Page 12) 


can “invasion” of its markets. The “high 
cost of living” was a subject of public 
discussion. 

World Wars I and II 


Then World War I broke causing 
more profound economic and financial 
changes than the world had ever experi- 
enced. Exports from Europe declined 
and they had to pay for vast imports 
to fight the war by shipping gold and 
by borrowing from American investors. 
This resulted in a rapid rise in prices 
here. Taking pre-war at 100, prices rose 
to 244 in the post-war inflation. Much 
of the rise was due to the release of 
gold by other countries and its concen- 
tration here. 

The optimism prevalent during the 
boom after World War I led to the 
popular belief, shared in some high 
places, that prices would never again 
drop materially from prevailing levels 
and that the country had attained a 
permanently expanding economy. The 
answer came with the crash of 1929 


which ruined more individuals and busi- 
nesses than any other event in Ameri- 
can history. There followed the longest 
depression in United States’ recurring 
cycles of depressions and booms. 

A mild inflationary period preceding 
World War II culminated in 1937 when 
prices and real estate market values 
reached a peak. The country was getting 
back to normal after a short recession 
when World War II launched the infla- 
tion which has carried through to the 
present time and is being currently fur- 
ther stimulated by defense expenditures 
that are rivaling those of World War 
II. In addition to war industry expan- 
sion, extension of credit and piling up 
of inventories are responsible for the 
1950-51 inflation. 

History shows that this inflation will 
pass as all the others have with an 
ultimate return to a normal purchasing 
power of the dollar. 


Why Young Men Buy Policies 


The Excelsior Life of Toronto gives 
these reasons why young men should 
buy life insurance: 

Every enterprising young man is in- 





W. LEE SHIELD 


you chose residential property, you are 
faced with repairs, rent control, prop- 
erty taxes and assessments, fuel bills, 
decorating costs and myriad other man- 
agerial problems. Business or industrial 
real estate usually involves more capital 
than the average person needs for a 
hedge against debt and is principally 
owned by corporations which in turn 
have issued stock or bonds evidencing 
a portion of ownership of such real 
estate. But even the owner of a small 
business site is beset by all the prob- 
lems of the residential owner plus those 
of the particular business occupying his 
real estate. 

Corporate ownership, particularly stocks, 
also requires managerial care. If you 
would invest intelligently in corporate 
ownership, you must spend a great deal 
of time becoming informed about eco- 
nomic conditions as they affect the par- 
ticular business in which you invest, 
about the efficiency of operation within 
the company and in keeping yourself 
familiar with technical improvements in 
other fields which may make your com- 
pany’s product obsolete, all of which 
may necessitate reinvestment in an en- 
tirely new field, which in turn requires 
new study and a new evaluation of 
management factors. 


No Managerial Problem in 
Buying Insurance 


An investment in life insurance poses 
no managerial problem. It is the only 
such debt hedge which may avoid pro- 
bate. On your death it is immediately 
convertible into cash. Its safety cannot 
be impaired. It is the only investment 
hedge against a debt load at your death 
which can be purchased for less than the 
amount of hedge immediately needed. 
It is the only one that can be paid for 
on the installment plan. 

Life insurance is the best hedge 
against debt because it is one of the 
fundamental purposes for which it was 
designed. 





terested in a good investment and a 
good investment is one which will yield 
a substantial increase with absolute se- 
curity. 

Life insurance premiums are low for 
young men. The longer the purchase is 
put off, the more expensive it will be- 
come. 

The habit of saving should be started 
when a person is young. Saving to pay 
for premiums, in order to provide for 
the future is a commendable training. 

Insurance is one of the best ways for 
a young man to increase credit while 
he is young. 

People will regard him as a young 
man of good standing—a wise person 
who prepares NOW for his future. 

Insurance creates an estate which in- 
creases in value. Should he die, he may 
pass on this estate. 
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THE GrowiING IMPORTANCE Of Life Insurance 


Fifty years ago ownership of life insurance in the United States was 
$8 billion; total assets were then $1.7 billion; payments to policyholders 


and beneficiaries were $165 million. 


In the half a century that followed the popularity of life insurance 


was demonstrated by a growth which was extraordinary. 


This growth 


can be summarized by a glance at the totals 50 years later. At the end 
of 1950, total life insurance owned was $234 billion; total assets held 
to guarantee that protection were approximately $64 billion; and pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries exceed $3.7 billion. These 
figures are from the Institute of Life Insurance. 

While some of the gain in this half century undoubtedly resulted 
from increase in population there is no doubt that the high esteem 
which life insurance has won by performance also was a significant con- 
tributor. Of great consequence, too, has been the growing importance 
of the role which life insurance is playing in the industrial life of the 
nation. A number of life insurance executives have been asked by The 
Gold Book to give their opinions as to why the life insurance industry 
has become so increasingly essential in the national economy. Their 


views follow: 


Essence of Free Enterprise 


By Ceci. Woops 


President, American Life Convention 
President, Volunteer State Life 


The individual policyholder of the in- 
stitution of life insurance is a symbol of 
the very cornerstone of our business. He 
is a splendid example of good citizenship 
in every sense of the word. It is always 
interesting and significant to note each 
year the constantly increasing trend of 
owners of substantial means who turn to 
the life insurance policy for the solution 

| their economic problems. 

The Gold Book renders a_ valuable 
service to our field forces and to the 
business in annually reflecting the long 
parade of outstanding men and women 
who have placed such tremendous con- 
fidence in their insurance agents and 
in the companies selected by them to 
service their needs 
To me this represents the very essence 


of free enterprise and our way of life. 





CECIL WOODS 


Reduces Inflationary Pressures 


By Devereux C. JosepHs 
President, New York Life 


Life insurance for well over a cen- 
tury has played an important part in 
the life of the nation. Its values have 
been obvious to those who have bene- 
fited by its protection as well as to 
those who made a career out of selling 
or administering it. Above all it has 


been a living and growing demonstra- 
tion of free enterprise judged both by 
the act of the insured as well as the 
insurer. In consequence there are many 
direct and indirect effects upon the 
national economy. 

These effects change with the times. 


In Nation’s ECONOMY 


With almost every new condition life 
insurance continues to make a fresh 
contribution. At the present time a 
most important influence upon the 


national economy is its stimulation 
toward savings which thereby reduces 


the inflationary pressures. Not only 
do increased savings produce this de- 
sirable result but also the funds saved 
and placed with the life insurance com- 
panies are guided by them into chan- 
nels which have the same end in view, 
the abatement of inflation. 


Greatest Voluntary Economic 


Cooperation by Human Beings 


By Paut F. Crarx 
President, John Hancock Mutual Life 


Of the increasing importance of life 
insurance in the economy of individuals 
and in the economy of the nation, no 
less, there is no doubt. It derives from 
two fundamentals upon which the exist- 
ing structure of life insurance is based— 
protection against risk of premature 
death or disability and accumulation of 
savings. That structure, built over the 
years by aggressive selling, stands, in 
my opinion, as the greatest single ex- 
ample in history of voluntary economic 
cooperation by human _ beings. Under 
present circumstances, I am convinced 
that aggressive selling of life insurance 
is of much more than ordinary impor- 
tance. 

In any broad view of the opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities of life under- 
writers, the size of our population is 
clearly one of the major underlying fac- 
tors. During the 1940’s it increased 
twenty million. The magnitude of such 
an increase will be realized by recalling 


that the entire population of our good 


neighbor the Dominion of Canada is 
today only fourteen million. Looking for- 
ward, our population will unquestionably 





DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 








Boris, Boston 


PAUL F. CLARK 


continue to grow substantially over the 
next ten years. 
Age-Distribution 

But significant as are sheer numbers 
of people, perhaps of greater signifi- 
cance to our business is their age-dis- 
tribution. Some figures which have re- 
cently been brought to my attention are 
of great human interest. They portray 
change that has taken place during the 
last decade and is in prospect over the 
next 10 years in the relative size of vari- 
ious age groups. Today, over 27% of our 
entire population is under fifteen years 
of age as compared with 25% in 1940. 
It is estimated that the proportion in 
1960 will be approximately 30% of the 
total. Brief reflection upon these fig- 
ures will conjure up visions of the in- 
creasing contribution life insurance may 
make to family stability. 

In the pooling and application to in- 
dustry of the savings of millions of 
policyholders, life insurance has made 
in the past a notably constructive con- 
tribution to our economic development. 
Today, saving may well be more im- 
portant than ever, not only to provide 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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Life Insurance Acceptance Expanding Life Insurance Indispensable Part 


Faster Than Its Sales Activities 
By Jessz W. RANDALL 


President, The Travelers 


For the past ten years we have been 
experiencing an era of inflation. The cost 
of living has skyrocketed; the value of 


the dollar has shrunk. This has created 
the greatest market for additional life 
insurance that we have ever known. It 
has made your old policyholders the 
agents’ best prospects. Nearly everyone 
needs more life insurance today. 

For example, before the outbreak of 
World War II, we regarded $100 a 
month as about the minimum that a 
widow and one or two young children 
could live on with some degree of com- 
fort. Today it would require at least 
twice this sum, and probably more, be- 
cause many things regarded as luxuries 
in the years before the war are con- 
sidered necessities today. Fortunately, 
new ideas in recent years such as Family 
Maintenance Income which, when issued 
with a $10,000 Life contract produces an 
income of $100 or $150 a month for 20 
years in event of death within that 
period, make it possible for a man of 
limited means to assure a comfortable 
income for his family if he does not live 
to see his children through to the age 
of self-support. 


Even Heavier Income Taxes Help 
Insurance Selling 


Strange as it may seem, even such 
factors as greatly increased income 
taxes have helped rather than hindered 
the sale of life insurance. High income 
taxes have made it difficult for a man 
to build up a fortune by saving and 
investing his surplus income. For one 
thing, he hasn’t much surplus left after 
paying his taxes. Also, dividends or in- 
terest he receives on his invested funds 
are substantially reduced by the income 
taxes he must pay on them, so the task 


Fabian Bachrach 
JESSE W. RANDALL 


of building up the principal through 
the investment of income progresses at 
a much slower rate. If a man in the 
higher income bracket wants to create 
an estate large enough to provide for 
his family in event of his death and 
large enough to permit him to retire in 
comfort, life insurance offers him the 
quickest and most certain way of doing 
I 

As a matter of fact, the growth and 
development that has taken place in the 

(Continued on Page 52) 


Butlds Business And Industry; 
Elevates Living Standards 


By E. M. McConney 
President, Bankers Life 


The pioneer, pushing forward into the 
wilderness, saving bit by bit, investing, 
managing his investments personally, 
and finally becoming wealthy, is a fa- 
miliar figure in the folklore of America. 

His legacy to us, in spite of current 
exaggerations of partial truths, popu- 
larized by Maynard Keynes and other 
“economists” of his ilk, is a firm belief 
in growth and expansion. An equally 
firm belief is that these in turn depend 
on two very important factors: 

The accumulation of savings. 

The wise use of such savings in the 
development of the national econ- 
omy, thereby benefiting the individ- 
ual owner. 

Today, we still hold to these principles 
even though in our complex civilization 
people. are turning more and more to 
corporate bodies for the investment and 
management of their savings. 


2 


Accumulation of Savings 


As life insurance is conducted by cor- 
porate bodies, it is natural, therefore, to 
ask the question: “What role does life 
insurance play in these two important 
factors . the accumulation and wise 
use of savings ?” 

First, therefore, let us look at the 
accumulation of savings. Life insurance 
1s so widespread today that we are in- 
clined to take for granted the fact that 
it is a relatively recent development in 
the national economy. As recently as 50 
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years ago, the assets of all life insurance 
companies were only a little more than 
one billion dollars, whereas today they 
are over sixty billion dollars. 
(Continued on Page 140) 





Of Capitalism And Free Enterprise 


By JaAMes A McLain 


President, Guardian Life 


Insurance established its roots in the 
development of the capitalistic system. 
First to arise was marine insurance dur- 
ing the era of mercantile capitalism as 
far back as the fourteenth century. Fire 
and life insurance, though they struggled 
for existence in the waning years of 
mercantilism, met with little success 
until the advent of the industrial revolu- 
tion and capitalism as we have come to 
know it today. 

England was the cradle both of the 
industrial revolution and life insurance. 
Prior to the industrial revolution the 
economy of England was primarily rural, 
with the masses of people living almost 
serf-like on great manors under the 
proprietorship of a lord. These manors 
were rather isolated communities, each 
being largely an economically self-suf- 
ficient unit; consequently, there was 
little need for trade and money ex- 
change. 

Industrial Capitalism 

Beginning shortly after the middle 
of the eighteenth century there arose 
a series of inventions which revolution- 
ized the economic system of the country 
and gave rise to industrial capitalism. 
This capitalism differed radically from 
the systems which had preceded it. In 
the first place, the individual became 
emancipated, economically and _ political- 
ly; secondly, machine methods of pro- 
duction became prevalent; and, finally, 
specialization, division of labor and the 
money exchange economy arose. With 
these changes the individual no longer 
produced himself the goods. necessary 
for his survival; to an ever increasing 
degree he became dependent upon a 
money income earned by him in his spe- 
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cialty, which income he could then ex- 
change for the products of others that 
were necessary for his subsistence. Man 
was entitled to the fruits of his own 
labor, initiative, and saving. He stood on 
his own two feet politically and eco- 
nomically. In this there arose the great- 
est stimulus to progress which man has 
ever known; standards of living mount- 
ed to levels never before dreamed of. 

Under this new system the economic 
security of a man and his family re- 

(Continued on Page 138) 


Insurance Dollar Doesn’t Com pete 


For Scarce Consumer Articles 


By O. KeLttzy ANDERSON 
President, New England Mutual 


Life insurance is an unusual example 
of a thoroughly cooperative type of in- 
stitution, serving the individual, which 
has grown and matured under the capi- 
talistic system, and which has made 
definite contributions of great benefit to 
the community as well. 

Any history of the achievements of 
life insurance would include the count- 
less individual situations in which it has 
solved personal financial problems for 
families, and in more recent years 
through business insurance and pension 
trusts it has been solving business 
problems. Such a history would also in- 
clude the financing, through the invest- 
ment of policyholders’ premiums, of the 
vast expansion of our country. 

Thoughtful men and women are aware 
of three special points about life insur- 
ance in the economic picture today. 

1. In adequate amount, it relieves a 
man of worry about replacing the eco- 
nomic loss to his family should death 
occur, and about providing retirement 
funds for later life. Today’s economic 
conditions have raised our conception of 
“adequate.” 

2. The dollars that buy this added 
protection do not compete for scarce 
consumer goods, and hence are anti- 
inflationary. 

3. These same dollars are put to work 
as investments to help production and 
to provide funds for the constant ex- 
pansion of industry. 
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The Institute of Life Insurance re- 
ports that life insurance ownership in 
American families was 144% of average 
income in 1940. Today it is 94%. The 
challenge is obvious. 
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Insurance Funds Flowing Into 


Countless Investment Channels 


By Horace W. Brower 
President, Occidental Life of California 


No life insurance company executive 
today needs even to come to his own 
office to observe the increasing impact 
of our business on the economy of the 
nation. He sees all about him on the 
outside countless cases where life insur- 
ance funds are flowing into the economy 
in new ways and places. 

Today, when you get in your car, both 
the automobile itself and the gasoline 
that powers it were probably partly 
made possible by life insurance funds. 
On my way downtown coming through 
residential districts, most of the homes 
have mortgages held by life insurance 
Crossing the railroad tracks 


companies. 1 
am reminded 


into the industrial area, I 
that today the locomotives, and the 
freight cars, too, are many of them 
made possible by life insurance funds. 
Our industrial areas are dotted with 
plants and warehouses owned by life 
insurance companies and leased back. 
Likewise, many of the large office build- 
ings in our downtown office district. 
Where the streets are torn up for new 
sewers the financing is being done by 
life insurance companies. Touch a light 


switch, or turn on a water faucet, and 


a life insurance company’s funds had 
something to do with the results you 
get. 


Investments Extremely Useful 
to Nation 
There is no question we have greatly 
increased the area of our economic serv- 
ice in terms of how we make investment 
funds useful to the nation. But there is 





HORACE W. BROWER 
one place where we still need to bring 
our influence more and more to bear 
on the economy. Fortunately, it is a 
place where we are all geared and 
staffed to make one of the most useful 
contributions possible without having to 
(Continued on Page 36) 


Despite Complex Structure Basic 
Distribution Idea Remains S imple 


By Joun 8S. THomPpson 
President, Mutual Benefit Life 


Our life insurance organizations, in a 
world beset by war and threats of war, 
have become’ exceedingly complex; 
agency building has become more diffi- 
cult, and financial, legal and actuarial 
problems, to mention only a few, are be- 
ing multiplied steadily. Still, the basic 
idea of distribution of risk is as simple 
as when evolved in the earliest eras of 
human society, so pervasive is the desire 
of man to protect himself and his de- 
pendents against some major hazards of 
life. 

Character and Diversity of Benefits 

Large as the life insurance business 
nas become, companies nowadays place 
less stress upon mere size than upon the 
character and diversity of the benefits 
rendered. Nevertheless, one of the most 
obvious ways of measuring importance 
is to examine the magnitude of assets 
and of annual income. 

According to the 1951 Fact Book of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, the to- 
tal premium income of all the life com- 


panies last year was more than $8.25 
billion, the income from all sources, 
$11.25 billion, and the total assets at 


December 31, 1950, nearly $64 billion. 
Thus last year, the premium income was 
almost 3%, and the total income, over 
4%, of the gross national product, and 
the premium income was over 4%, and 
the total income over 5.5%, of the total 
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disposable personal income. It is en- 
couraging to find, also, that the volun- 
tary rate of termination is lower than 
at those times in the past when a simi- 
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lar proportion of personal incomes was 
used for life premiums—a result which 
may be ascribed to a fuller appreciation 
of the merits of life insurance, and, in 
turn, to finer agency work and better 
public relations. 

The accumulation of a volume of con- 
servative, long-range, soundly based in- 


—=!”_ 


vestments is a familiar and vastly im- 
portant by-product of the traditional 
scheme of operation of a life company 
It is hard to imagine what would be the 
size and nature of our economy if there 
were no life insurance companies, just 
as it would be difficult to imagine an 
(Continued on Page 62) 


Stewardship-Trusteeship Landmarks 


By F. W. 


HvuBBELL 


President, Equitable Life of Iowa 


Life insurance has steadily increased 
in importance in the national economy 
throughout the years. There is ample 
evidence to support this statement in 
the charts and statistics presented by the 
Fact Book of Life Insurance which is 
published each year by the Institute of 
Life Insurance. I want to call attention 
to three aspects of this increased eco- 
nomic importance. 

The first of these is the almost uni- 
versal ownership of life insurance by 
families and individuals in the United 
States. Eight out of ten American fami- 
lies own some life insurance. There are 
in this country of ours approximately 
83,000,000 individual policyowners. The 
total life insurance owned at the end of 
1949 amounted to $214.4 billion. This 
growth has been accelerated in recent 
years to the extent that the total amount 
of life insurance owned has nearly 
doubled since the start of World War II. 
Eighty per cent of American families are 
using life insurance for protection, sav- 
ings and preparation for retirement. Ap- 
proximately 55% of individual American 
citizens have one or more transactions 
with one or more life insurance compa- 
nies each year. Almost every family in 
the United States is affected in some way 
by life insurance. ; 


Magnitude of Benefit Payments 


Then the magnitude of benefit pay- 
ments by life insurance companies makes 


F. W. HUBBELL 


an impact on the economy of the coun- 


try. In 1949 $3.5 billion were dis- 
tributed as benefit payments to policy- 
owners and beneficiaries. Since 1940 


these benefit payments have increased by 
more than three quarters of a billion 
(Continued on Page 22) 


Popularizes Protection and Thrift 


By L. J. KatmBacH 
President, Massachusetts Mutual Life 


As the life insurance agents of the 
United States sell the ideas of protec- 
tion and thrift to their clients, they are 
underwriting more than the life insur- 
ance plans of self-reliant individuals— 
it is becoming increasingly evident that 
they are also helping to underwrite the 
foundations of our national econ- 
omy. 

During ‘an inflationary period, such 
as the present, one of the most valuable 
services rendered by life insurance is to 
help lessen the pressure of inflationary 
trends by increasing the savings of the 
nation and thereby decreasing the funds 
available for the immediate purchase of 
goods. 


Protective Coverage Over Home 


Higher living costs, mounting taxes, 
and lower investment returns combine 
to make life insurance the only means 
by which the average man can create an 
estate for the protection of his family 
and for his own retirement needs. By 
increasing the individual and family se- 
curity, life insurance is making a most 
important and a direct contribution to 
a sound national economy. 

But life insurance has increased its 
importance to the national economy in 
other ways than by rapid expansion of 
its protective coverage over the homes 
of America. Increasingly, it is protect- 
ing and stabilizing individual business 
enterprises through more widespread 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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In ORDER to surround our present and future field ASSOCIATES with every known marketing 


aid which experience, ingenuity, research. and architectural genius can provide, we have long 


dreamed of a building constructed, partitioned, and furnished in accordance with our own exacting 


specifications. 


° 26 e at a &Y, Vow Yn Pvectess of Coming by 28 / 


\X E HAVE not wanted this building just any place in progressive Los Angeles. We have wanted 
it on WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, described as “The Fifth Avenue of the West,” and “The Champs 


Elysees of the Western Hemisphere” by Ralph Hancock in his “Fabulous Boulevard,” published by 


Funk & Wagnalls in 1949. 


After a three year survey, we decided on the northwest 
corner of Wilshire Boulevard and Coronado, for the fol- 
lowing reasons . . . Parking on first floor and in rear of 
building . . . Just beyond General MacArthur Park, with 
its beautiful lakes and tropical gardens . . . Only five 
minutes from downtown financial district . . . Within six 
blocks of the center of Los Angeles County populationwise, 
now numbering over four million persons . . . Easy access 
due to freeways and public transportation . . . Superb 
advertising value. 

This ultra-modern, air-conditioned building is a trib- 


ute to the corps of advanced underwriters associated with 
our agency, whose total new business paid-for during the 
past five years has exceeded 90 million dollars. These well- 
organized men enabled our agency to lead our Company 
four out of the past five years . .. 12 were among the first 
100 Company leaders last year . . . 8 have been eligible 
for the Million Dollar Round Table in a single year. They, 
and the ambitious men constantly joining us, deserve the 
finest in facilities and cooperation, since thereby we assist 
each in dreaming BIG and in making his DREAMS 
COME TRUE. 


THE JOHN W. YATES AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


530 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California 
(UNTIL APRIL 1, 1952) 


JOHN W. YATES and ROBERT L. WOODS, C.L.U. General Agents for Southern California 
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Insurance Companies and the Program 


For Voluntary Credit Restraint 


By Carrot M. SHANKS 


President of The Prudential; Chairman of Joint LIAA and ALC 
Committee on Voluntary Credit Restraint 


The Program for Voluntary Credit Restraint is a milestone in the his- 
tory of American finance. It is the first time so many financing institutions 
have joined together on a purely voluntary basis to aid in restraining unnec- 


essary credit expansion. 


Responsible individuals of all financing institutions are keenly aware 
of the ravages of inflation and want to do all they can to check it. In no 
other business is this dread and fear of the ruinous effects of inflation 
stronger than in our own, and in no other is the desire to aid in halting 


inflation more ardent. 


The Program for Voluntary Credit Restraint gives to 


life insurance companies a real opportunity to put into practice their eager- 


ness to help in the fight ag: 


Origin of the Program 

In the months immediately following 
the Korean outbreak the need for a 
credit restraint program was clearly in- 
dicated by a number of inflationary 
factors. Prices were rising rapidly, 
wages were going up, commercial bank 
credit was expanding. Industry was 
planning large capital outlays and the 
Government planned huge expenditures 
for fense. With the national defense 
enaieen scheduled to take up to 20% 
of our gross national product in 195], 
and, perhaps for some years to come, 
indicated that the effective de- 
would exceed the supply of goods 
-s available for civilians. This 
inflationary pres- 
action to re- 


it was 
mand 
and service 
would continue strong 
Anti-inflationary 


sures. 
strain unn ecessary demand was clearly 
and urgent ly ype to preserve and 
strengthen the economy. 


Seaton 708 of ai Production Act 









Congress, recognizing the urgency of 
fighting forces of inflation, incor- 
“a ated S n 708 in the Defense Pro- 

luction is ~— provides that 
financing institutions should be encour- 


iol by tl President to enter into 
voluntary agreements and programs to 
strain credit to promote the aims ofr 








res 
the act. One important aim is to re- 
strain the forces of inflation. The Presi- 


authority to the 
the Federal Re- 
required condi- 


dent delegated this 
30ard of Governors of 
System upon the 


serve 

tion that the board consult with the 
Attorney General and with the chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission 


The board must also obtain the approval 
of the Attorney General before request- 
ing action under any voluntary program. 

At the invitation of the Board of 
Governors representatives of American 
Jankers Association, Life Insurance 
Association of America and Investment 
Bankers Association of America looked 
into the possibility of a voluntary method 
of credit restraint. During a series of 
meetings of this group, and of a draft- 
ing subcommittee, a proposed program 
was worked out for the voluntary re- 
straint of credit. The life insurance rep- 


resentatives were Louis W. Dawson, 
president, Mutual Life; George L. Har- 
rison, chairman, New York Life; M. 


Albert Linton, president, Life Insurance 
Association of America and president of 
Provident Mutual Life, and Carrol M. 
Shanks. 

After the provisions of Section 708 
had been fully complied with, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board on March 5: (05. 
issued a request to all financing institu- 
tions to govern themselves in accordance 
with the Program for Voluntary Credit 
Restraint. 

Basic Aims of the Program 
The program has two major objec- 





ainst inflation. 


tives. First, by cutting off the non- 
essential extension of credit it seeks 
to relieve inflationary pressures grow- 
ing out of excessive demand. Second, 
by such a screening of credit it seeks 
to cut down the flow of labor, mate- 
rials and equipment into relatively non- 
essential uses, and further seeks to free 
resources for defense and defense-sup- 
porting activities. 

At the same time the program recog- 
nizes the need for financing the essential 
areas of the domestic economy. Nothing 
in the program asks participating insti- 
tutions to hold the total amount of 
credit to any stated amount. So long as 
credit is directed into essential uses it 
may continue to expand in order to 
meet the needs of expanding national 
output. 

It should be stressed that the Pro- 
gram for Voluntary Credit Restraint is 
but one measure of many needed to 
restrain inflation. It is of greater im- 
portance, if the forces of inflation are 
to be checked, that unnecessary Federal 
expenditures be reduced sharply, that 
public debt management be employed 
to reduce the money supply, that a 
restrictive monetary policy be followed, 
and that Government lending agencies 
follow sound policies. 

Guiding Principles in Making Loans 

The program is necessarily very gen- 
eral in nature. It was deemed essential 
to maintain flexibility of individual judg- 
ment in making each loan. The basic 
test of an acceptable loan is: “Does it 
commensurately increase or maintain 
production, processing and distribution 
of essential goods and services?” 

The program lists as’ proper the fol- 
lowing general types of loans: 

1. Loans for defense production, direct or 
indirect, including fuel, power and _ transpor- 
tation. P 
2. Loans for the production, processing and 
orderly distribution of agricultural and _ other 
staple. products, including export and import 
as well as domestic. an ‘of goods and services 
supplying the essential day-to-day needs of 
the country. 

Loans to augment working capital where 
higher wages and prices of materials make such 
loans necessary to sustain essential production, 
processing or distribution services. 

4. Loans to securities dealers in the normal 
conduct of their business or to them or others 
incidental to the flotation and distribution of 
securities where the money is being raised for 
any of the foregong purposes. 

In addition, the program lists the fol- 
lowing types of loans, “which in general 
financing institutions should not make 
under present conditions, unless modified 
by the circumstances of the particular 
loan so as not to be inconsistent with 
the principles” of the program: 

Loans to retire or acquire corporate equities 
in the hands of the public, including loans for 
the acquisition of existing companies or plants 
where no over-all increase of production would 


result. 
Loans for speculative investments or pur- 
chases. The first test of speculation is whether 


the purchase is for any purpose other than use 
or distribution in the normal course of the 
borrower’s business. The second test is whether 
the amounts involved are disproportionate to 
the borrower’s normal business operations. This 
would include speculative expansion of _ real 
estate holdings or plant facilities as well as 
speculative accumulation of inventories in ex- 
pectation of resale instead of use. 

Bulletins Issued Under the Program 

In addition to the criteria set forth in 
the initial program, the National Volun- 
tary Credit Restraint Committee has 
issued six bulletins which have further 
clarified which loans are proper and 
which are not proper under the program. 

Bulletin No. 1 dealt with the accumu- 
lation of excess inventory and its infla- 
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tionary effect on wholesale and retail 
prices. The national committee urged 
cooperating financing institutions to re- 
frain from financing inventories above 
reasonable requirements and to encour- 
age borrowers who already have excess 
inventories to bring them into line as 
promptly as reasonably practical. 

In Bulletin No. 2 attention was called 
to the fact that American business con- 
cerns have planned record capital ex- 
penditures of $24 billion in 1951. It 
pointed out that, while about half of 
these investment outlays are for essen- 
tial purposes, many of the rest might 
well be postponed until a future less 
inflationary period. The committee sug- 
gested that projects which might be de- 
ferred included construction or moderni- 
zation of facilities in production, dis- 
tribution or service lines where the ex- 
penditure is non-essential. 

Bulletin No. 3 took up the matter of 
state and local government financing. It 
emphasized that soldiers’ bonus bonds 
should be postponed under present con- 
ditions. It also advised that certain other 
projects be postponed. These would in- 
clude the replacement of usable facilities, 
construction of recreation facilities and 
war memorials, acquisition of sites not 
immediately needed and purchase of 
privately-owned utilities by municipali- 
ties, which involves borrowing to re- 
place equity capital. This bulletin fur- 
ther points out that Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Director Wilson has requested that 


state and local governments cooperate 
with lenders under the program, par- 
ticularly on financing of $1,000,000 or 
more. 


Real Estate Loans 


Through Bulletin No. 4 the national 
committee sought to encourage curbs 
on the inflationary expansion of real 
estate loans on existing residential, com- 
mercial, industrial and farm property. 

In Bulletin No. 5 the national com- 
mittee recommended that foreign credit 
applications should be screened to the 
same extent and with the same purpose 
tests as comparable American credits. 

Bulletin No. 6 dealt with loans secured 
by stocks and bonds. It suggested “that 
all loans on securities for purchasing or 
carrying unlisted securities be presumed 
to be for a proper purpose if the amount 
of credit extended is no greater than 
that permitted in the case of listed se- 
curities by Regulation U or T.” It went 
on to recommend that “loans on securi- 
ties whether or not listed, but not for 
the purpose of purchasing or carrying 
securities, should be made only for pur- 
poses consistent with the principles of 
voluntary credit restraint.” 


Organization of the Program 


The operating organization for the 
program is built around the National 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Committee 
and regional committees. 

The present national committee con- 
sists of 16 members. Oliver S. Powell of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System is chairman. The four 
life insurance members are Claude L. 
Benner, president, Continental American 
Life; George L. Harrison, Carrol M. 
Shanks and E. B. Stevenson, Jr., execu- 
tive vice president, National Life & 


Accident. 
_The principal functions of the na- 
tional committee, which meets about 


every two weeks, are as follows: (1) 
appoint regional committees; (2) sug- 
gest revision of the program where it 
seems essential; (3) interpret the mean- 
ing of the program through the medium 
of general bulletins; (4) advise regional 
committees regarding loan cases under 
review by such regional committees, and 
(5) provide general supervision of the 
program. 

Chairmen of Four Regional Committees 

The key to the success of the program 
lies with the regional committees. At 
present the life insurance companies are 
represented by four regional committees 
covering four areas of the country, 
namely, the East, Midwest, Southwest 
and West. Chairmen in the respective 
regions are Frazar B. Wilde, president, 
Connecticut General; Willard N. Boy- 
den, vice president, Continental Assur- 
ance; K. I. Fosdick, treasurer, American 
National, and Harry J. Stewart, presi- 
dent, West Coast Life. 

The primary function of the regional 
committees is to serve in an advisory 
capacity to participating financing insti- 
tutions. It is contemplated that, for 
example, when a life insurance company 
is in doubt as to whether a loan is 
proper or improper under the program, 
the advisory aid of its regional com- 
mittee is available to help in the decision 
as to whether the loan should or should 
not be made. Each regional committee 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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World Situation Spells Opportunity 
A& For Life Underwriters A 


Today’s world situation, while a cause of deep con- 2. To our nation’s economic system — by siphoning off 
cern to us all, also spells “OPPORTUNITY” in capital into life insurance premiums, dollars which otherwise 
letters to every life underwriter in America today. would feed the fires of inflation by bidding for scarce 


: 7 Gs 7 consumer goods. 
It is not too much to say that it is an opportunity 


given to no other group in the sales field. 3. To ourselves — and this is important too — to us, 
Clic india at least, through increased commission dollars earned. 

In short, besides bolstering his own bank account, the 
life underwriter has two strong additional motives for 
selling as much life insurance as possible at this time. 


In the first place, in terms of income replacement or 
of the buying power of its life insurance dollars, the 
average American family is less well-insured today than 
it was a decade ago, in spite of an increase of more than 
$100 billions in force in United States companies in the 
past ten years. 





Under the circumstances, the industry as a whole, is to 
be congratulated for its performance this year in showing 
a considerable gain in sales over 1950. In this connection 
we report with pride the record of our own Company, 
New England Mutual, in issuing $206,000,000 new life 
insurance in the first seven month of this year — a gain 
of 29% over the same period in 1950. 


Also, no shortages in critical materials and no manu- 
facturing difficulties exist to prevent immediate delivery 
of our product, a life insurance policy. 


In selling more life insurance, therefore, we are per- 


forming a three-fold service: We are also proud to point to our own record through 

July 31, 1951. In maintaining a production pace of 
1. To American families — by giving them more pro- substantially more than $1,000,000 a month, The Schmidt 
tection and more peace of mind in an upsetting period. Agency’s gain over last year is 39%. 


On request, we shall be pleased to provide those who may be interested with 
a copy of our Company’s oft-quoted booklet, “Life Insurance—Inflation 
Hedge” which gives powerful arguments for the purchase of life insurance 
in an inflationary period. 


THE SCHMIDT AGENCY 


ARTHUR W. SCHMIDT, CLU H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT ROGER W. SCHMIDT, CLU 
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Its Investment Pattern Indicates 
Companies’ Funds Flow to Meet 
Nation’s Ever-Changing Needs 


By Louts W. Dawson 
President, Mutual Life 


One of the observable characteristics of life insurance companies has 
been the tendency of investment funds to flow into those areas where they 


are needed most. 
ance business has 
utilities, the <ienes of industry, 
and support of the war effort. 


This can be shown historically in the role the life insur- 
played in the development of railroads, the growth of 
commercial and residential construction 


The tendency to meet changing needs is also evident in the industry’s 


insurance oper ations. 


tection against death was considered by zealots to be blasphemous. 


There was a time when the mere suggestion of pro- 


Today, 


life insurance not only protects against death, but it also educates children, 


pays oft mortgages 


insures partnerships, pays disability income, provides 


for retirement and performs a host of other functions that are important to 
the economic and social stability of families and communities. 


While the life insurance business itself 
has been fully aware of its ability to 
meet changing needs, it is interesting to 
notice how the truths have been borne 
out by several recent developments out- 
the industry. 

Life Insurance in Tune With the Times 


side 


One such development was the mid- 
year report to the President by his 
Council of Economic Advisers. The re- 
port, quite properly, expressed concern 
about the inflationary impact of the ee- 
fense program, arising from “a swelling 
of personal income and demand without 
a commensurate increase in consumer’s 
goods.” 

The life insurance business, in tune 
with the times, has been tackling the 
inflation problem on several fronts for 
a long period of time. Annual reports, 
speeches, advertisements, radio, special 
studies and many other methods of com- 
munication have alerted policyholders, 
underwriters, thought-leaders and the 
general public to the dangers of infla- 
tion, 

Steps have been taken to increase sales 
of life insurance and to improve the 
lapse rate. Such steps are beneficial to 
policyholders in normal times, of course. 
3ut in an inflationary period they as- 
sume added importance — because in- 
creased purchases of life insurance, and 
retention of that protection, mean in- 
creased savings; and greater savings 
constitute a powerful anti-inflation 
weapon. 

Specific Help in Combating Inflation 

Many life insurance companies have 
spelled out specific ways in which gov- 
ernment, business and individuals can 
combat inflation. Furthermore, the life 
insurance business has willingly, perhaps 
eagerly, gone along with the spirit and 
letter of the program set up by the 
voluntary committee for credit restraint. 
And beyond that, most companies have 
continued to fight inflation internally, 
through constant efforts to improve ef- 
ficiency and reduce the expenses of con- 
ducting their business. 

The life insurance business has 
recognized anti-inflation action as a real 
“area of need” for its influence, and 


has performed accordingly. 

The report of the Council of Economic 
Advisers also pointed out the fields of 
investment 
interest of 


would best serve the 
its defense 


that 
the country in 


program. Step up outlays in the in- 
dustrial, utility and transportation fields, 
said the report. Help increase capacity 
for petroleum production and refining, 
electric power, transportation, chemicals, 
metal making, machinery, paper and 
pulp, ordnance, sulphur and nitrogen, 
the report urged. 


Aiding Essential Industries 


Here again the life insurance business 
has been in tune with the nation’s needs. 
For example, at end of June, 1951, nearly 
43% of the Mutual Life’s corporate 
securities, and more than 22% of its total 
admitted assets, were invested, or com- 
mitted for, in petroleum production and 
refining, nonferrous metal, steel, chemi- 
cal and electric power categories. 

Most of the rest of the company’s 
assets were in facilities which serve the 
essential industries either directly or in- 
directly. Demand for natural gas for 

commercial use has increased sharply, 
and Mutual’s investments in that field 
totaled $161,432,000 at the end of last 
June. 

Textiles synthetics, highly im- 
portant in the defense economy, have 
attracted considerable investment. The 
Mutual Life not only has $12,798,000 in- 
vested directly in textile manufacture, 
but it has some $10,438,000 invested in 
chemical companies which produce the 
raw materials for some of the leading 
synthetic fibers. Farm mortgages on cot- 
ton lands and sheep ranches must also 
be considered as supports in this cate- 
gory of investments. 


and 


Farmer’s Needs Recognized 


mind the farmer’s need for 
increased amounts of machinery, elec- 
tricity, fertilizers, insecticides, the mid- 
year report of the economic advisers 
continued. With a declining labor force, 
the farmer will need labor-saving ma- 
terials more than ever, the report added. 


3ear in 


Life insurance company investments 
have pretty well kept pace with the 
farmer’s needs. Mutual’s portfolio of 


mortgage loans on farm properties in- 
creased from $808,000 at the end of 
1946 to $27,870,000 at the end of June, 
1951. In addition, its investments in in- 
dustries that manufacture farm equip- 
ment and machinery and _ fertilizers 
a $17,816,000 at the mid-point of 

me) 

Mutual claims no monopoly on the 
diversity of its investments in the na- 


tional interest. Rather, it presents a 
typical picture of life insurance in action 
on the investment side of the business. 


Liquidations of U. S. Securities Holdings 


There has been some criticism that 
the life insurance business has met these 
investment needs in great part through 
the liquidation of holdings of Govern- 





Louis W. Dawson 


Mr. Dawson, a graduate of Cornell 
University, joined Mutual Life in 
legal department after a distinguished 
law career in this city. In 1936 he 
was appointed general counsel of 
Mutual Life; in 1938 was elected vice 
president and general counsel and he 
then succeeded Lewis W. Douglas as 
president when latter became chair- 
man. 

Unusually prominent in the indus- 
try he is now on these committees: 
Joint Committee of ALC and LIAA 
on Federal Income Taxation of Life 
Insurance Companies; Inflation Con- 
trol; Subcommittee of Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on War Clause Ap- 
provals; Subcommittee on National 
Service Life Insurance of Joint Com- 
mittee on War Problems. 











ment securities. It seems important to 
bear in mind that had not such liquida- 
tion taken place, life insurance funds 
would not have been available in such 
volume for investment in the areas of 
critical defense need. 

The mid-year report of the President’s 
economic advisers also urged a cut back 
in investments that contribute the least 
to productive strength. The report cited 
residential, commercial and recreational 
construction as examples. Restrain out- 
lays in trade and recreational services, 
food processing, apparel, where present 





F. W. Hubbell 


(Continued from Page 18) 


dollars. It is significant, also, to note 
that “living” benefits exceeded death 
benefits. These benefit payments were 
used in various ways: to hold families to- 
gether as units; to provide college edu- 
cation for children; to pay off mort- 
gages; to build homes; to provide retire- 
ment incomes for the thrifty, etc. These 
benefit payments are now of great im- 
portance in the national economy. As 
life insurance continues to grow they 
will be of increasing importance. 

the growing assets of life in- 
surance companies make a real impact 
on the national economy. At the end of 
1949 the totai assets of legal reserve life 
insurance companies reached $59.6 bil- 
lion, which was more than triple their 
size in 1929. All these funds must be 
invested for the benefit of policyowners 
in order to fulfill the commitments made 
in the policy contracts. These funds 
serve the capital needs of the Govern- 
ment, business and industry. They are 


Finally, 








LOUIS W. DAWSON 


capacity is already reasonably in line, 
the report cautioned. 

Here again the life insurance business 
has been in tune with the times. A re- 
view of the many investment oppor- 
tunities turned down by life insurance 
companies makes clear that the industry 
has scrupulously avoided putting any 
great amounts of money into fields that 
do not contribute to the strength of the 
country’s security program. New mort- 
gage activity in particular has slackened, 
although prior commitments are still 
being paid out. It is clear, of course, 
that in the negative aspects the invest- 
ment operations of the life insurance 
business have been governed primarily 
by the changed complexion of the Gov- 
ernment bond market, by construction 
restrictions, and by the credit restraint 
regulations. But the life insurance busi- 
ness has not needed the letter of the 
law to guide its corporate conscience. 

Historically, it can be shown that life 
insurance investment funds have tended 
to flow into those industries and those 
localities where the need for them has 
been greatest. It is interesting to notice 
that those tendencies, already well estab- 
lished in these newly critical times, hew 
closely to the direction pointed out by 
an outside source such as the Council 
of Economic Advisers. 


invested in mortgages on more than a 
million American homes and on more 
than a half million American farms. 


They serve the capital needs of railroads, 


public utilities and industrial corpora- 
tions. These are indeed double duty dol- 
lars working for the benefit of both 


policyowners and the national economy. 
Mountain Peaks of Universality 

There are many other aspects of the 
increased importance of life insurance in 
the national economy that might be men- 
tioned and discussed. However, the 
mountain peaks of universality, benefit 
payments and invested assets loom up 
as land marks by means of which life 
insurance companies guide their course 
of en oe and Be Seeeeeree 


The Company One One Keeps 

Way back when Joseph F. Knapp was 
president of the Metropolitan Life he 
made this statement: 

“Remember that a man is not only 
known by the company he keeps, but a 
company is known by the man it keeps.” 

That’s as true today as it was then. 
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_ THE _BASTERX UNDERWEITER TH - GOLD BOOK OF LIFE INSURANCE BELEN | 


By GerHarD D. BLEICKEN 
Associate Counsel, John Hancock 


The life insurance business has been studying the problem of catas- 


trophic war hazards for almost a year. 


This article is an attempt to suggest 


alternative approaches to this major challenge of our times. 


We know that even in the last war, 


the highest mortality in Europe 


was suffered by civilians rather than military personnel. The total military 


losses in Europe were 6,000,000 during 
deaths were approximately 9,000,000. 
390,000,000 people 


population of roughly 


World War II, whereas civilian 
This loss was out of a European 


Of the 9,000,000 civilians killed 


approximately one out of every six was killed by aerial bombardment. In 


Europe the 


greatest single period of destruction resulted in 60,000 deaths 


in three days as a result of aerial bombardment of Hamburg. On March 9, 


lc 


1945, 80,000 persons were killed or later reported missing as the result of 








air raids on Tokyo. 
Estimates of probable casualties in 
this country from an atomic burst are 
to be pretty much guess work. 
w that at Hiroshima, which had 


of 35,000 per square mile, 
square miles destroyed, 
illed or ati missing 

At I Nagasaki, with a 
ity of 65,000 per square 
with 1.8 square miles de- 


Viti 


70,000 persons l 
70,0000 11 








> casualties were 36,000 killed 

and rted missing, and 40,000 injured. 
Althou the population density of 
Nagasaki was almost twice that of 
H he casualties were only 25% 
eater per square mile destroyed, and 


an impor 


casualties, is 





Increased ‘Pani pair of Bomb 
nection with using the abo 

effect of 
lation, we 
prob 









able increase in destructive power of 
the bomb, but also: 

TI he Japanese cities had no or- 
( defense against the bomb; 
hat typical American construction 
is more “pre ytective than that used in 


Japanese cities; 





1 





rk at Nagasaki, the people had 
left their shelters at the time of the 
burst; 

That American communication shel- 


ter systems will be superior to those 

of the Japanese in 1945. 

It is assumed that American authori- 
ties, in estimating casualties, have kept 
these factors in mind. It has been es- 
timated that a surprise daylight attack 
with a “nominal” bomb exploded at 
2,000 feet over an “average” metropoli- 
tan area would produce a total of about 
120,000 casualties killed and wounded. 
This was based on the Japanese experi- 
ence where the so-called “nominal” 
bombs were used and was further based 
on an “average” American city density 
of about 13,000 per square mile. This 
estimate looks high, for it would appear 
to require 100% casualty rate in the 
area of destruction. This was not the 
experience in Japan. Obviously, popula- 
tion densities vary by cities and by time 
of day. New York's Manhattan Island 





(Author’s Note: Source materials for this 
article included Economic Bulletin for 
Europe, August, 1949, published by the 
United Nati ons Economic Commission for 


Europe; United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey, 1947; “Effects of Atomic Weap- 
ons,” U. S. Atomic Commission, 1950; Life 


laaeanes Fact Book, 1951, Institute of 
Life Insurance; “Civilian Defense Against 
Atomic Attack,” Bulletin of the Atomic 
Sctentists, August-September, 1950.) 


presents a particularly difficult prob- 
lem because of a population density of 
145 thousand per square mile by day and 
76 thousand by night. The 1940 census 
gives certain population densities, as 
Detroit 11,750 per square mile, Chicago 
16,500 and San Francisco 14,250. One 
state director of civilian defense esti- 
mated, possibly rather closely, that a 
nominal atomic bomb exploded over a 
fairly large Eastern city “could cause 
injury to as many as 202,841 persons.” 

Life Insurance Business Located 

Squarely on the Target 

Whether we like it or not, the life 
insurance business is located squarely 
target. There is about $234 bil- 
lion of life insurance in force in the 
United States, and four out of five 
families in the United States own life 
insurance. Virtually every other Amer- 
ican holds a life insurance policy. The 
number of insured families has been in- 
creasing at the rate of about a million 
and each insured family includes 
policyholders on the 
average, and the policyholders average 
more than yh policies each. The aver- 
he Ordinary policy in force 
is Group certificate $1,820, and 
Industrial policy $310. Ordinary insur- 
ance amounts to nearly two-thirds of 
the total of all insurance owned. 

The greatest concentration of business 
in force is in those states which we 
think are target areas. New York, Penn- 
a ania, New Jersey, Illinois, Michigan 
and California have nearly one-half of 
all of the insurance in force. Against 
the total amount of insurance in force, 
there are reserves of say $50 billion. We 
thus have about $184 billion of industry- 
wide net amount at risk 

Without benefit of detailed studies, it 
still seems reasonably certain that the 
industry’s concentration of net risk will 
generally coincide with the concentra- 
tion of population. And, in general, the 
population is pretty much concentrated 
in states having major target areas that 
would be subject to attack in the event 
of war. We know that although con- 
centration of risk follows concentration 
of population, there is no necessary con- 
centration by type of insurance by cities. 
Thus, while one company’s principal ex- 
posure in one city may be Group in- 
surance, in another equally vulnerable 
city, it may be Ordinary insurance. 

Pooling of Risks’ Situation 

As the result of work begun nearly a 
year ago, the life insurance companies 
have been working on a pooling of risks 
so that losses resulting from catas- 
trophic acts of war within the home 
area may be equitably distributed among 
the subscribing companies. Current 
thinking tends toward the formation of 
three pools: Ordinary, Industrial and 
Group, with the requirement, however, 


ym tne 


a year, 
more than two 


age size of t 
$2,252; 





that a company must participate in all 
pools for which it is eligible. A tenta- 
tive aggregate limit of indemnity of $5 
for each $1,000 of the aggregate net 
amount at risk of all subscribing com- 
panies has been set. Thus, there would 
be a total pool of from $800,000,000 to 
$900,000,000, and if it is assumed that 
the average policy is about $2,000, and 
that of the people killed every other 
one is insured, the limit would allow for 
about 400,000/450,000 policy claims from 
catastrophic war hazards. 

The life insurance business must be 
particularly careful not to lead the pub- 
lic to believe that the problems involved 
have been met adequately by the pro- 
posed pooling, unless it is demonstrated 
that this is the fact. It is believed that 
the resources of the business are suffi- 
cient to meet extensive losses, but that 
if a substantial portion of a few of the 
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principal American cities is destroyed, 
the financial position of the country 
might be impaired, and the Govern- 
ment would be reduced to feeding and 
clothing the population. A Federal mora- 
torium or a partial moratorium might be 
declared on all debts. Apparently, the 
Federal Administration in S.B. 1848 is 
proposing the use of a moratorium on 
war-caused insurance claims and the 
substitution therefor of forms of in- 
come payments by the government. The 
Joint War Problems Committee of the 
Life Insurance Association of America 
—American Life Convention has this 
matter under study. 

Some Think Pooling Plan Inadequate 

The industry plan of pooling has been 
challenged as inadequate. For instance, 
Arthur Pedoe, life manager and actuary 
for Canada of Prudential Assurance 
Co. of England, said that he considered 
futile “any movement by companies to 
cover the atomic hazard by grouping 
themselves for mutual protection, on the 
grounds that they thereby prevent the 
intervention of the Government.” 

Even admitting the limitations inher- 
ent in protection afforded by pooling 
from catastrophic loss, this does not 
mean that we have exhausted our re- 
sources. We can make tremendous prog- 
ress by interesting our policyholders, es- 








Fabian Bachrach 
GERHARD D. BLEICKEN 


pecially our Group policyholders, in the 
problems involved and devising ways 
and means of mitigating the risks. We 
should get into civilian defense. 

Necessity of Well-Planned, Efficient 

Civilian Defense 

A well planned and efficient civilian 
defense can save from 20% to 75% of 
casualties in an air raid. Civilian defense 
can save life and property. Beyond 
that, it can make a major contribution 
toward defeating the enemy and, most 
significant of all, it can make the prob- 
ability of attack less likely. A prospec- 
tive enemy is not interested in killing 
several million Americans as such. He 
is interested in whether an attack on 
principal American cities can so discour- 
age production, disrupt transportation, 
and destroy the economic life of the 
country that it is worth risking destruc- 
tion at home. [See Statement of Donald 
K. Edwards, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (New York Times, May 8, 1951), 
and Statement of Professor Eugene 
Rabinovitch “Civilian Defense Against 
Atomic Attack”—“Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists,” August-September issue 
1950.] For this reason, we have to im- 
press a prospective enemy with the ef- 
fectiveness of the measures we have 
taken to make our capacity for produc- 
ing and distributing war supplies and 
essential civilian supplies independent of 
the annihilation of a few metropolitan 
centers. Civilian defense will not de- 
crease the number of targets, but it can 
reduce to a certain degree the damage to 
the people, industry and transportation, 
which atomic attack would otherwise 
cause, and this can make such an attack 
less tempting. 

And a well planned civilian defense 
means more than encouraging the popu- 
lation to fall on its face at the first 
alarm. It means major pre-attack plan- 
ning. Should a city be evacuated and at 
what stage should the evacuation take 
place? The World War II Plan for the 
evacuation of a major American city 
would require three days to move one 
half million people, assuming virtually 
no disruption of transportation. 

It means providing food and shelter 
for selected cities. It means a complete 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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ar Problems In Life Insurance 


By Ray D. Murpnuy 


Executive Vice President and Actuary 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


The elder generation of life insurance men has faced the problems of 
two world wars, and now is wrestling with the problems produced by unde- 
clared war and the cold war with all its frightful potentialities. One of the 
facts which stands out in this atomic age is that the validity of precedents 
must be thoroughly re-examined and former war practices modified where 


the new circumstances suggest it. 


When the Korean fighting broke out in June, 1950, there was a long 
continued discussion of war clauses the statutory bases for which had been 
formulated under circumstances very different from those of the present. 
Perhaps it is not surprising that considerable confusion of thought seemed 
to be in evidence under the emergency conditions which had arisen so sud- 
denly. Opinions differed among company men as to the action their respec- 
tive companies should take and among Insurance Commissioners as to the 
war clauses which should be permitted in their respective states. Underlying 
all these differences of opinion lay the unresolved question how significant 
the fighting which had broken out in Korea would become. 


Social Obligation to Nation 


It seems to this observer that the 
whole incident pointed up the desira- 
bility of recognizing certain fundamen- 
tal points: 

(1) that any social obligation to 
make financial protection against death 
from war service available to young 
men when they are called upon to fight 
to protect the country ts a social obliga- 
tion of the nation rather than an obliga- 
tion only of the outstanding life insur- 
ance policyholders, 

(2) that with the spread of hazard to 
the civilian population under modern 
conditions the State laws should permit 
the exclusion of the hazard of acts of 
war within as well as outside the coun- 
try, and 

(3) that the character of war hazards 
is changing so rapidly that statutes and 
regulations should permit the companies 
wide latitude in the formulation of 
policy provisions excluding hazards of 
war. 


Reconsideration of Use of 
War Clauses 


At the time of writing this article it 
seems that the cease-fire negotiations in 
Korea are causing some reconsideration 
of the extent of the use of war clauses. 
Two points of view seem likely to in- 
fluence the result. One is the attitude 
that the only thing which should be 
guarded against is acute anti-selection 
by those who are already in service or 
conscious that they are likely to be in 
service shortly, and hence that no war 
clauses are necessary for moderate 
amounts of insurance unless the appli- 
cant is obviously close to active hazard. 
The other point of view is that out- 
standing policyholders should be more 
completely protected against the extra 
cost of war deaths in service by a 
broader use of war restrictions. Those 
of this view are concerned not simply 
with individual anti-selection but also 
with the aggregate amount of potential 
war exposure which they are assuming 
on men who are in military service or 
may well be in such service within the 
next few years. 

Some life insurance men are troubled 
about restricting too severely against the 
hazards of military service because the 
great body of civilian policyholders are 
obtaining full protection in the event 
of bombing. Others may point out 
that the hazards of fighting are definite 
and substantial, as illustrated in Korea, 
and that the possible civilian loss of life 
from bombing is indefinite, was not very 
severe in the last war except where 
atomic bombs were used, and may not 


materialize in serious proportions again 
now that both sides are likely to pos- 
sess atomic bombs and would fear re- 
taliation. It would hardly seem justifi- 
able in any event to waive protection to 
existing policyholders against substantial 
war costs from new policies issued to 
those in military service because the 
policyholders are also subject to the 
possibility of very large extra losses 
from another source. The first obliga- 
tion of a life insurance company is to 
make the fulfillment of its contracts se- 
cure beyond any reasonable doubt. This 


purpose would be most effectively served 
by changing such state laws as may be 
necessary to permit, or even to require 
companies to ‘exclude or limit benefits 
for all types of war risk under new poli- 
cies and to leave as an obligation of the 
nation any indemnification for loss of 
life from war service and any indemni- 
fication or relief to the civilian popula- 
tion made necessary as a result of acts 
of war. 


Pooling Agreement Proposition 


While a number of life insurance prob- 
lems are resulting from the cold war 
situation existing when this article was 
written, including the present chaotic 
uncertainty about welfare benefits under 
wage stabilization, probably no point has 
aroused more interest than the pending 
proposal to pool the hazard of deaths 
from civilian bombing. The proposal 
arose from the belief that the compa- 
nies should take such precautionary 
steps as were possible to prevent the 
embarrassment of individual companies 
from this unpredictable contingency un- 
der circumstances which could be borne 
by the united strength of the compa- 
nies. “It is not simply a question of 
solvency. One company, receiving a dis- 
proportionate blow from bombing, could 
be put in a difficult and unfair competi- 
tive position by an act for which it was 
in no way responsible. In essence the 
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proposal is that losses from bombing 
catastrophes should be met up to a spe- 
cified limit by all companies entering 
such an agreement in proportion to their 
aggregate risks on a nation-wide basis. 


| Ray D. Murphy 
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pany was later reinsured with the old 
| Missouri State Life he went to St. 
|Louis for a time. He joined the 
| Equitable Society as assistant actu- | 
|ary in 1913 and for four years was 
in charge of the annual dividend bu- 
|reau. In 1918 he was placed in charge 
of the mathematical bureau and a 
year later he was made associate ac- 
tuarv. Succeeding promotions were: 
second vice president and associate 
actuary in 1923; vice president in 
charge of newly created underwriting 
department in 1930; vice president 
and actuary in 1936; a director of 
the company in 1947; and executive 
vice president and actuary in 1950. 
He is a Fellow of the Society of Ac- 
| tuaries and of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society, and in 1938 served as presi- 
f Actuarial Society of 


| dent of the 
| America. 








A few have expressed doubts about 
the value of such a pooling arrangement 
because they can imagine such catas- 
trophic bombing as to create losses far 
in excess of the united companies’ 
strength. It can be readily admitted that 
our whole economy can theoretically be 
virtually wiped out if we wish to let 
our imaginations have full play. To 
make advance plans which would let us 
escape the consequences of such a holo- 
caust would be to engage in an impos- 
sible endeavor. Even the full strength 
of government could not save us in the 
most extreme circumstances. Many of 
us believe, however, that this possibility 
—and we trust it is a most remote one— 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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“ohe Life Sistas A gent and the 


By JoHN Barker, JR. 
Vice President and General Counsel, New England Mutual Life 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Practice of Law of LIAA and ALC 


The warm mantle of life insurance protection that envelops a substan- 
tial portion of our citizens today has been fashioned by the skill and the 
vision of those who founded and developed this great industry, but the 
growth of our companies and the consequent spreading of the benefits of 


life insurance has been due to the art of 


the salesmen who market our 


product. The complexities of our modern economy and the rigors of a com- 
petitive trade have provided an unusual challenge for our agents, which they 

have met with success and distinction. In the last quarter century the evolu- 
tion from agent to life underwriter has been from peddler to pedant. Today 


the life insurance producer is recognized by society 
estate analysis, and the quality of his golf game is no longer a major 


as a trained expert in 
factor. 


In the marketing of life insurance, the demands are more exacting than 


for other wares, 


basic knowledge of the attributes 


because the salesman is required by law to demonstrate a 
of his product. In most of our states an 


examination sei by the Insurance Department is a prerequisite to 
entering this field. The public is protected ag ainst unlicensed pretenders by 


numerous statutory 


and administrative sanctions. 


The salesman himself is 


safeguarded in the pursuit of his calling by anti-rebate and other laws 


requiring a high standard of ethics. 


Meaning of the Term “Profession” 
Although com- 


munity are 


some members of the 
still 
profession, the 
already 
tial public acceptance. Those who have 
Navy that the 
“Rank has its privileges” 
is invariably coupled with “Rank has its 
responsibility.” Similarly the * ‘life under- 
writer” who enjoys his improved status 


reluctant to classify it 


as a vocation of “life 


underwriter” has won substan- 


served in the will recall 


familiar slogan 


is held to a high standard of conduct 
in his contacts with the public. His 
counsel must be fair and wise, and he 
must carefully guard against poaching 
on the preserves of others. 

The profession most closely allied 
with his activities is, of course, the law, 
and it is surprising that there have not 
been more conflicts between these two 


parallel fields of endeavor and that in 
general their relationship has _ been 
characterized by harmony and coopera- 


tion. 

There have been some controversies 
as to the meaning of the term “profes- 
sion,” but even if the agent has achieved 
this sanctified status, the lawyer has 


clearly preceded him and has undisputed 
seniority. Furthermore, no profession is 
more carefully guarded than the law 
against incursions of the layman. Per- 
haps the most effective protection ac- 
corded the organized Bar in this coun- 
try is the fact that the unauthorized 
practice of law has been made a statu- 
tory crime in at least 42 states and by 
statute is punishable as a criminal con- 
tempt in six other states. Only the 
District of Columbia has no statute 
specifically punishing illegal practice. 
These statutes have a worthy purpose, 
being designed to protect the public 
against impostors and tricksters. The 
public is entitled to legal counsel from 
those who are qualified by specially pre- 
scribed training to give it. The remedy 
or solution provided by the lawyer for 


a personal problem requires a_ back- 
ground of study and skill comparable 
to that expected of the doctor who 
treats his patient for a physical dis- 
ability. 

Injunction and Contempt Proceedings 


sanction 
available 
corpora- 


the criminal 
remedies 
laymen or 


[In addition to 
there 
against 


are other 
individual 


tions who have usurped the exclusive 
license of the lawyer by assuming to 
practice law. Most common among these 
remedies are the injunction and the con- 
tempt proceedings. 

lawyers, at least, 
with the rea- 
They have 


There is among 
some general familiarity 
sons for this exclusive grant. 
eloquently and convincingly contended 
that the profession’s monopoly exists 
not so that the lawyer may enjoy a high 
standard of living in the role of a social 
parasite, but in order that the public 
may be served and protected, and when 
seeking legal advice will find available 
men who have devoted years to an ex- 
acting program of learning, who have 
undergone inspection to determine their 
moral qualification to enjoy the priv- 
ileged confidences of others, and who 
have in most states the certification of 
the Board of Bar Examiners that they 
are qualified to practice. In short, the 
monopoly exists for the reason that the 
public is entitled to have good legal 
advice, and to find candor, honesty and 
skill in those who dispense that advice. 
The public has not always accepted this 
reason, and those who have received in- 
competent or inadequate advice, as must 
inevitably sometimes happen, are living 
advertisements for supposed deficiencies 
in the Bar and may be counted on to 
condemn the lawyer and disparage his 
contribution to our modern social 
scheme. 





Bar’s Canons of Professional Ethics 


The organized Bar has been conscious 
of the need for educating the public 


that the lawyer’s chief function is to 
supply a needed service for the com- 
munity. Furthermore, it has required 


its members to conform to a high stand- 
ard of conduct, as expressed in the 
Canons of Professional Ethics adopted 
by the American Bar Association. The 
Preamble to this interesting document 
expresses the following high ideals: 
The future of the Republic, to a 
great extent, depends upon our main- 
tenance of justice pure and unsullied. 
It cannot be so maintained unless the 
conduct and the motives of the mem- 
bers of our profession are such as to 
merit the approval of all just men. 
To insure the faithful performance of 
his trust, the lawyer is subject to sum- 
mary discipline or disbarment if he vio- 





lates the rules established by his pro- 
fession. 

The Bar has also recognized that it is 
better “public relations” to bring about 
a clear understanding with lay groups 
and a more complete acceptance of the 
precepts of the profession than it is to 


make a record of successful prosecu- 
tions. The American Bar Association’s 
Committee on Unauthorized Practice 


has played an important part in this 
enterprise, and has demonstrated a fine 





JOHN BARKER, JR. 


spirit of cooper ration in its dealings with 
representatives of the life insurance in- 
dustry and the life underwriter. 

National Statement of Principles of 

Cooperation 

The legal profession through its or- 
ganized bar associations deserves credit 
for its recognition of the importance of 
teamwork in the analysis of the client’s 
business and personal estate and of the 
part to be played by the life underwriter 
in this over-all scheme. The most im- 
portant product of this joint effort to 
date has been the National Statement 
of Principles of Cooperation between 
life underwriters and lawyers, adopted 
by the American Bar Association and 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. This Statement is intended as a 
guide to the professional conduct of at- 
torneys and life underwriters in respect 
to one another and in relation to the 
public. Specifically, the Statement of 
Principles forbids the life underwriter: 

1. To draft legal documents, such as 
wills, trust instruments or business in- 
surance agreements; 

2. To dissuade a client from seek- 
ing the advice of legal counsel or to 
divert business from one attorney to 
another; 

3. To act as an intermediary and 
furnish attorneys who will give cost- 
free advice to Clients; 

4. To split legal fees or insurance 
commissions with a lawyer; and 

5. To circularize an opinion of an 
attorney as an inducement to the pur- 
chase of insurance. 

After these specific prohibitions, the 
caveats for the life agent are less defi- 
nite in outline: he may not give “legal 





advice”; he may not “practice law”; “all 
transfers of property” except simple 
modes of settlement “should be recom- 
mended subject to approval of the 
client’s attorney”; “it is improper for 
an insurance salesman, in submitting an 
estate planning report, to attach thereto 
or insert therein forms of legal instru- 
ments or of specific legal clauses.” 


No Restrictions in Measuring Clients 
Needs 

The Statement of Principles contains 
a reassuring pronouncement that noth- 
ing therein contained “is intended to re- 
strict or limit the life insurance agent’s 
legitimate activities in measuring the 
client’s need for life insurance, deter- 
mining the amount and type needed, de- 
veloping a comprehensive life insurance 
program in relation with the client’s 
other plans and affairs, and selling such 
insurance.” 

Nevertheless the thoughtful insurance 
salesman who has studied this State- 
ment may still be reaching out for 
further enlightenment. By and large 
he has no desire to pose as a legal 
expert. His primary interest is to sell 
the type of insurance protection that 
is best suited to his prospect’s needs. 
Clearly he should be equipped with a 
broad general knowledge of the attri- 
butes and conditions of that protection 
and this involves familiarity with exist- 
ing laws and regulations. His company 
counsel have exhorted him to stay in 
the territory where he belongs, without 
always specifically defining that terri- 
tory. He has been told that he should 
not practice law, but he is still groping 
for a more complete set of rules. 

One reason for this lack of guidance 
lies in the fact that only infrequently 
have the insurance agents and the in- 
surance companies found themselves 
attacked in the courts for the illegal 
practice of law. An investigation of 
the decisions reported during the peri- 
od 1916-1951 revealed only two cases 
where this transgression occurred. In 
one of these an agent was found to 
have held himself out as entitled to 
practice law by advertising “Unfinished 
business turned into finished business 
through life insurance, trusts, wills.” 
In another case the court upheld the 
right of a local Bar Association to seek 
injunctive relief agz ainst a life company 
which offered an “estate service” to 
policyholders in conjunction with which 
it was alleged that the company had 
prepared wills and trust instruments. 


Exploring “Improper Legal Advice” 
Accusation 
The unfortunate consequences of 


improper legal advice are illustrated by 
a recent decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit in 
Sliska v. Johnson, where an insurance 
broker advised the separation of his 
client’s insurance estate from his gen- 
poe estate and the taking out of an 
additional policy with other changes. 
The broker wrote to the insurance com- 
panies that the plan was “for the 
purpose of avoiding payment of tax.’ 

The insured died in 1941. In spite of 
the fact that the broker had recom- 
mended a physical examination in 1935, 
which he said would prevent any ques- 
tion that “these policies were being 
transferred in contemplation of death,” 
the Government and subsequently the 
trial court held that the preponderant 
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Practice of Law 


motive in making the transfer was 
avoidance of estate taxes and that 
therefore the transfers were made in 
contemplation of death. Thus the brok- 
er’s unsound advice and the imprudent 
letters written by him were subsequent- 
ly used to the prejudice of the estate, 
which eventually paid the price for his 
ineptitude. While it is not known 
whether any attempt was made to hold 
the broker liable for the loss to the 
estate, nevertheless the case should 
serve to discourage those who may 
wish to stray into forbidden territory. 

In addition to these cases, there are 
many analogies embracing other fields 
of endeavor. which should prove help- 
ful. The primary aim of this paper is 
to formulate from available sources 
some more precise and comprehensive 
standards for the life insurance sales- 
man to follow. I am conscious that this 
is an ambition which may fall short of 
a bull’s-eye, but I hope it may at least 
leave one or two impressions on the 
target. 

Three Guidance Definitions 

In resorting to the courts for guid- 
ance, our first step should be to mark 
out that portion of our area which is 
the exclusive domain of the licensed 
members of the legal profession. The 
definition most frequently cited and 
repeated appears in a decision of the 
Illinois Supreme Court: 

“Practicing law as an attorney or 

counselor at law, according to the laws 

and customs of our courts, is the giv- 

ing of advice or rendition of any sort 

of service by any person, firm or cor- 

poration when the giving of such advice 

or rendition of such service requires 

the use of any degree of legal knowl- 

edge or skill.” 

Another definition, which is similar 
in substance, has the imprimatur of the 


American Bar Association’s Standing 
Committee on Unauthorized Practice 
of Law: 

“|. the basic principle [is] that the 


giving of advice regarding legal rights 
and remedies which involves the appli- 
cation of rules of law to factual prob- 
lems constitutes the practice of law, 
and that the representation of other 
persons before any court or adminis- 
trative officer or agency of government 
in the assertion of legal rights and 
remedies liker vise constitutes the prac- 
tice of law.” 

To the same effect is this judicial 
statement, which the courts have like- 
wise echoed on frequent occasions: 

“—.. the practice of law is not limited 

to the conduct of cases in courts 

the practice of law in this country .. . 

embraces the preparation of pleadings, 

and other papers incident to actions and 
special proceedings, and the manage- 
ment of such actions and proceedings 
on behalf of clients before judges and 
courts, and, in addition, conveyancing, 
the preparation of legal instruments 
of all kinds, and in general, all advice 
to clients and all action taken for them 
in matters connected with the law. An 
attorney at law ts one who engages in 
any of these branches of the practice 
of law.” 
“Sanctified Areas” 
_ These three definitions are valuable 
in describing the activities which are 
pursued by the lawyers within the sanc- 
tified area; but they still do not meas- 
ure the boundaries nor do they recog- 
nize a gray area or twilight zone where 
both lawyers and laymen may roam, 
the latter without any stigma of having 
violated the law. The definitions are 
accurate, but should not be interpreted 
as indicating that if a layman performs 
any one of the acts described, he has 
committed a breach. When the giving 


of advice or the rendition of service 
involves primarily the application of 


rules of law to specific factual situa- 
tions, and where the exercise of the 
skill and judgment in matters connect- 
ed with the law requires so extensive 
a legal knowledge that it may be said 
that the client is purchasing a legal 
service, as opposed to a business serv- 
ice, then the layman is trespassing. 
Obviously the life underwriter may 
carry in his tool kit the statutes, regu- 
lations and decisions which affect the 
status of the insurance he offers. There 
is nothing improper if he apprises his 
prospect of the existence of these per- 
tinent rulings, provided he does not 
hold himself out as qualified to inter- 
pret them. 

The nature of the compensation re- 








make up his estate. In this connec- 
tion, however, it should be noted that 
some states have made provision for 
the licensing of insurance advisers, and 
here the agent who makes a charge for 
advisory or analytical service in excess 
of his commission may be on dangerous 
ground. 

If the insurance agent exacts a sep- 
arate tribute for advice given in the 
process of reviewing a complete estate 
plan, then he is vulnerable, not neces- 
sarily because of the compensation re- 
ceived, but because his service will no 
longer be restricted to his client’s life 
insurance program: it will involve real 
estate, securities, corporate ventures 
and other vital considerations. As will 
be seen later, this is the cue for the 
lawyer’s entrance to the estate plan- 
ning stage. 

We know that the rendering of serv- 
ices or advice which entails mainly 
the exercise of legal skills and legal 
judgment constitutes the exclusive 
province of the lawyer. We know that 
there are some acts involving no ele- 
ment of legal skill and no exercise of 
legal judgment, which the layman may 





A New England Mutual Policyholder With His 
Complete Board of Strategy 











Left to right: The lawyer: Sumner H. Babcock, partner, Bingham, Dana and 


Gould; 


the insured: Herbert E. Grier, president of Edgerton, Germeshausen and 


Grier, Inc., a firm specializing in electronic research and engineering; the agent: 

Arthur C. Kenison of New England Mutual’s Merle G. Summers agency in Boston; 

the trust officer: Ralph E. Roach, vice president and trust officer, Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston. 


ceived may also play a part in deter- 
mining the propriety of the life under- 
writer's activities. If public policy 
requires that the practice of law be 
confined to those who have qualified 
for the legal profession, then it follows 
that the absence of compensation 
should not provide a whitewash for the 
individual who has broken the rules. 
Furthermore, the presence of compen- 
saticn—especially a separate and dis- 
tinct fee for the questioned activity— 
may condemn an otherwise permissible 
course of action. 
Analysis and Advice by Agents 

There are some life insurance serv- 
ices, such as a thorough analysis of a 
substantial insurance portfolio or ad- 
vice as to whether currently existing 
policies should be converted or paid 
up, which may be rendered independ- 
ently of the sale of new insurance. 
This analysis or advice may be of 
incalculable value to the holder of life 
insurance, and unless it is offered by 
the original agent who has a duty to 
service the contracts which he has sold, 
it would appear that a fee would be 
justifiable. In those cases where the 
purchase of new insurance accompanies 
the transaction, however, it is my per- 
sonal opinion that the insurance agent 
should be content with his commis- 
sion, although there is probably no 
legal obstacle to a separate fee, pro- 
vided the advice and analysis relates 
solely to the client’s life insurance and 
does not affect the other assets which 





perform. Then there is the gray area, 
where the acts or services involve 
some element of legal skill and the 
application of some knowledge of the 
law, but which laymen are permitted to 
perform because in so doing they are 
not primarily rendering a legal service, 
but are acting in the course of an occu- 
pation which is recognized as distinct 
from the practice of the law, and in 
which the legal element is secondary 
and incidental to the main transaction. 
In this area lawyers and laymen alike 
may render identical services and ad- 
vice: the lawyer would be practicing 
law, but the layman would not, because 
the legal element of his services would 
not be the primary object. 
Twilight Zone Boundaries 

In delineating the boundaries of our 
twilight zone where laymen and law- 
yers may both ply their course, we 
shall consider two principal types of 
business activity: (1) the preparation 
and drafting of legal documents, and 
(2) the rendition of legal advice. It is 
a general rule that unless the layman 
is a party to the transaction, he may 
not prepare deeds, bills of sale, con- 
tracts of purchase and sale of realty, 
mortgages, or like forms. When the 
client is in search of something more 
than pure stenographic service, enough 
of the lawyer’s skill is required so that 
the field must be prohibited to the 
layman. Thus the prevalent view today 
is that where one who is not a party 
to a transaction has drafted dispositive 








instruments designed to secure, limit 
or define the legal rights of others, the 
question of whether the draftsman has 
practiced law will depend not upon the 
complexity of the instrument, but upon 
whether anything more than clerical 
duties was involved. The mere fur- 
nishing of a form may involve serious 
consequences when accompanied by 
representation that the form is suited 
to the client’s particular need. For ex- 
ample, the process of selecting a quit- 
claim rather than a warranty deed 
might involve the employment of legal 
training and the exercise of legal judg- 
ment. 

If a life company enters into a con- 
tract to insure a life, obviously the 
legal ramifications of the policy and 
any supplemental agreements should be 
carefully and thoroughly explained to 
the insured. The agent who undertakes 
this important task will provide benefi- 
ciary clauses and settlement agree- 
ments which are tailor-made to accom- 
plish the desires of the individual 
policyholder. If the estate plan is com- 
plex, the intelligent agent will recog- 
nize the value of a lawyer’s help, often 
before the client will. 

Discussions Between Lawyers and 

ife Insurance Industry 

Forms having to do with the disposi- 
tion of insurance proceeds by the com- 
pany may be provided by the agent 
without fear of recrimination because 
his principal is a party to the transac- 
tion. A danger signal has been dis- 
played, however, when the forms seek 
to provide controls for the proceeds 
after the payment has been made by 
the insurance company. Such a form, 
which provided for powers and duties 
of a trustee after the insurance com- 
pany had been released from liability 
under its contract, was recently the 
subject of discussions between certain 
representatives of the life insurance 
industry and the Unauthorized Practice 


Committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 
Trust and Business Purchase 
Agreements 


In general we know that neither the 
insurance company nor its agent may 
draft a trust instrument; but where the 
instrument is attached to and made a 
part of the policy, to which the insur- 
ance company is a contracting party, 
the question becomes more doubtful. 
Let us assume, for example, that minor 
beneficiaries are involved and that the 


company desires some facility of pay- 
ment clause by which settlement op- 
tions may be elected after maturity 
and the proceeds expended for the 
benefit of the minors without the neces- 
sity of securing the appointment of a 
guardian. May the company supply 


its agents with form trust agreements, 
advising them that these may be used 
where small amounts may be payable 
to minor beneficiaries? In this situa- 
tion it was felt that both the company 
and the agent might be vulnerable, but 
that the practice could be defended 
on the ground that the purpose in 
offering the form was not to establish 
the company in the business of drawing 
trust agreements, but rather to effectu- 


ate a practical, flexible, economical 
method by which settlement options 
might be elected after maturity, and 


at the same time furnish the company 
with the protection to which it is 
entitled. 

While the use of this type of form 
can probably be justified on the ground 
that it is necessary and incidental to 
the business of paying death benefits, 
nevertleless the insurance and_ bar 
representatives who considered this 
problem both agreed that the insurance 
company or its representative who of- 
fers this type of form should urge that 
it be carefully reviewed by the policy- 
holder’s own personal attorney, and 
that this should be emphasized by a 
notice to be imprinted on the form, 
containing the following language: 

“This ts a form for illustrative pur- 

poses only. Because of differences in 

facts, circumstances and the laws of 
the various states, you should consult 
your attorney.” 


(Continued on Page 168) 
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ass Coverage Makes Insurance Available 


To Untold Millions 


By Harry W. Manninc 


Vice President and Managing Director 
Great West Life, Winnipeg 


Through the technique of mass cov- 


the protective hand of insurance 


erage, 

h- 7-7 Steg cl d it ( illions of 
has been stretched out to mi 

people previously beyond its reach. In 
the United States and Canada the fami- 


lies of 20 million workers are protected 

Group life insurance for more 
than 50 billion dollars. During 1951, in- 
surance companies alone will pay well 
over 500 million dollars toward the hos- 
pital, surgical and medical expenses of 
see rs and their families, and to reim- 
burse employes for wages lost through 
accident or To this large sum 
must be added equally great payments 
for hospital expenses by Blue Cross, for 
surgical and medical expenses by Medi- 
cal Service Associations, Workmen’s 
Compensation for hospital, surgical and 





throug 


sickness. 


nedical expenses, and loss of income 
from occupational accident and disease, 
and the many millions paid under other 
mass coverage arrangements, such as 


Union or employer uninsured plans. And 
these techniques are but in their infancy. 
With every passing day new thousands 
find protection under existing forms of 
mass coverage or under new forms ac- 
tivated by accumulating experience and 
competitive enterprise. 





New and Revolutionary Principle 


Mass coverage introduced into the un- 
derwriting of Life and Accident and 
Sickness insurance a thoroughly new and 
revolutionary principle. The basic idea 
was simple—the replacement of the indi- 
vidual, as the insurable risk, by a group 
of individuals taken as a unit. To give 
it practical application was, however, not 
genius for 


so simple. It was America’s 

the development of “know how” that 
fc rged around this simple idea a vast 
pragmatic industry devoted to social wel- 


fare. More than that. With the vehicle 
for its practical expression at hand, it 
became possible for American industry 


to accept as a broad policy joint respon- 





sibility with its workers for much of 
their social security. 

The employer pays a substantial part 
of the cost of mass coverage. Occasion- 


ally he pays the entire cost. While this 
is a condition precedent to successful un- 
derwriting it is also the harbinger of new 
social concepts. Under the stimulus of 
competition this necessary underwriting 
requirement has today become an impor- 
tant principle of employer-employe re- 
lations generally accepted by manage- 
ment and by labor. It is probable that 
through this device employers have by 
voluntary agreement committeed them- 
selves to greater social insurance expen- 
ditures than have been forced upon their 
counterparts in countries having compul- 


sory state plans. 
Overcomes Inequities 
It is fundamental to mass coverage 


that evidence of insurability is not re- 
quired of an individual within an insur- 
able group. The tests for insurability 
of the group itself are applied more to 
the employer than the employes. It is 
no longer true, therefore, that the medi- 
cally impaired and old, who most need 
insurance, cannot get it. If the entire cost 
of the insurance is paid by the insured, 
equity requires that “like risks” pay “like 
premiums.” Mass coverage overcomes in- 
equity to the young and healthy by set- 


ting employe contributions at or below 
the cost of their insurance so that at 
least excess cost for the impaired 
and older is paid by the employer. Only 
in caeenbunes Government Social Insur- 
schemes is such care with equity 
Under these, each pays as 


ance 
unnecessary 
tated by law. 

No two employe groups are exactly 
alike. Although there may be a common 
basic requirement, each has its special 
needs and objectives. For the employes 
of a farmer-owned creamery in a coun- 
try town there are basic social insurance 
needs but in details of form and amount 
they differ widely from the needs of 
employes of a large corporation in New 
York. Subject to the limitation of no in- 
dividual selection within the group, 
each plan is made to the group’s own 
specifications. Benefits applicable to a 
low cost area are quite inadequate for 
areas of very high hospital and surgical 
On the other hand, benefits which 
are satisf: actory in a high cost area are 
too high for a low cost region. Through 





costs. 


the flexibility of voluntary mass coverage 
tailored to the needs of each group, in- 
dustry and its workers avoid that in- 
evitable uniformity of compulsory gov- 
ernment schemes which thrusts redun- 


dance upon some, inadequacy upon 
others, and the right amount for very 
few. 


Protection Available for Untold 
New Millions 


coverage contemplates large 
rumbers. For some years the minimum 
fora group was 50 employes. Later this 
was reduced to 25. Currently many in- 
surance companies are offering mass 
coverage to groups of 10 or more. Some 
companies offer to write it for as few as 
five employes. Furthermore ever increas- 
ing acceptance of the voluntary approach 
to social insuurance has enabled and en- 
couraged associations of small employers 
to use administrative facilities of the 
association to procuure mass coverage 
for members and their employes. These 
enterprising expansions make mass cov- 


Mass 





What Made Bruce Barton An 


Insurance Booster 





BARTON 


BRUCE 
Bruce Barton of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., one of America’s 
principal advertising agencies, and author 
of “The Man Nobody Knows,” based on 
the life of Christ, a book which quickly 
became a best seller, has among other 
activities written effective life insurance 
advertising copy for the Phoenix Mutual 
over a period of a quarter of a century. 
Furthermore, he wrote the best life 
insurance editorial which any daily paper 
has ever published. He did this on June 
21, 1951, at the invitation of the Hart- 


ford Times during a visit he was making 
to Hartford on the occasion of the 
Phoenix Mutual’s Centennial luncheon 
which was attended by leading insurance 
executives and other prominent citizens 
of Hartford. 
Calling the “The 


editorial, Capital 


City of Faith,” the point he made was 
that tens of thousands of Americans 
have over the years sent billions of 


to the Hartford 
ingrained has 


dollars in 
insurance 


premiums 
companies. So 


been their faith in insurance that it 
never occurs to them to question for 
one minute the perpetual security of 


their savings. As these insurers have 
never seen the men to whom they have 
entrusted their savings their act has 
been an expression of faith, not only in 
insurance companies, but in the Amer- 
ican system of doing business. The 
Hartford Times has widely circulated 
the editorial. 
His Father’s Insurance 


In it Mr. Barton told how he became 
a convert to life insurance. Among other 
things he said: 

“My father was one of those who felt 
this faith. After his death I found, 
wrapped around his insurance policies, 
a series of letters written to my mother. 

“The first was dated in 1886 from 
Robbins, Tennessee, when I was less 
than one year old. He was a circuit- 
rider in those days, traveling on his 
white mare to seven little mountain 
churches. His salary was $800, and he 
had $2,000 insurance. The letter coun- 
seled mother how, in case of his death, 
this little fortune should be invested 
until I should be old enough to help 
with her support and my own. 

“As each of the other four children 
arrived he bought additional policies, 
and wrote a revised and expanded letter. 





Karsh 


H. W. MANNING 


erage available to untold new millions. 

In Europe, the other chief industrial 
area of the world, mass coverage is all 
but unknown. Instead, social security is 
sought in the inequity, the inefficiency 
and the inhumanity of state compulsion. 
In its ultimate form this is the method 
of communism. It is the road to slavery 
already trod to its grim end by more 
than half of Europe. No bridge to that 
road is more sure than socialized social 
security. It may be that the intensely 
human yet efficient voluntary approach 
to social insurance will be freedom’s 
igen moat against continued attacks 

“Statism.’ 

kia coverage is American. Only in 
America has it flourished. It is also free 
enterprise. Like so much of American 
industrial progress, its revolutionary new 
techniques burst forth from a conserva- 
tive institution—the insurance industry. 
And there is no end to its development, 
its expansion and improvement. New 
types of groups like trade associations, 
new forms of coverage like medical in- 
surance, or group permanent or deposit 
administration suddenly appear on the 
ever receding horizon. 

That is America—in the words of For- 
tune Magazine “the permanent revolu- 





tion.” 
Until finally he had a total of more 
than $30,000 insurance 
Advice Long Remembered 
“When I was 15 he took me into 


his study, shut the door, and said: ‘T 
have kept myself poor all my life pay- 
ing insurance premiums, but without 
them I could not have slept at night. I 
want you to be a believer in insurance, 
as I have been. I propose now to take 
out a $1,000 twenty-year endowment 
policy on you; I shall carry it until you 
graduate from college. Then you will 
carry it, and add to it as fast as your 
income grows. There is no better in- 
vestment, no greater satisfaction in all 
the world.” 
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Canada’s New Old Age Security Program 


By WitiiamM M. Anperson, C.B.E., F.S.A. 
Vice President and General Manager 
North American Assurance Co., Toronto 


call for flat per capita assessment on the 
current working population of the cur- 
rent pension costs. However, because of 


ent plan, these run at about $150 mil- 
lion. It is estimated that the new plan, 
the current fiscal year, 


70 and over. This phase of the program 
will be handled provincially, with a 50% 
share of the 


In January, 1952, Canada’s new 
Old Age Security program goes into 





operation. Under the main part of 
the plan Canadian residents of long 
standing who have reached age 70 
will receive $40 a month for life. 
Heretofore, the 700,000 people in 
this age group have had available to 
them a means test pension of $40 
monthly (and as high as $50 in cer- 


tain provinces). Some 300,000 of 
them are already receiving these 
means test pensions, in most cases 


for the full amount available. 


Under the new plan, all of the pres- 
ent recipients will be freed from the 
means test and become entitled auto- 
matically to the full $0 benefit. Because 
of the very limited amount of additional 
income which a present pensioner is 
allowed to have (not more than $10 
monthly for a single individual or a 


married couple), many of them will be 
placed in a position where they may 
earn additional amounts from casual 
vo een and thereby participate 
more actively in the life of the com- 
munity. Heretofore, they had been dis- 
suaded from doing this because their 


reduced 


pensions, were directly by the 
amount of earnings in excess of $10 
monthly. In addition, no longer will 


there be any limitations imposed on the 
resources which they may have, nor will 
their pensions be reduced by the value 
of board and lodging if this is given 
to them by their children: While the 
new plan does not in general increase 
the pensions of present recipients, it 
removes the many conditions attached 
to the present pensions and, ‘er as 
the pension itself is concerned, takes 
these pensioners out of the eM ce 
category. 


Other Eligibles 
400,000 


people age 70 and 


been 


Another 


over, who have not receiving pen- 
sions under the present scheme, will 
also be eligible for the new universal 


pension. A great many of these are re- 
tired persons living on very modest an- 
nuities or pensions from  employer- 
employe schemes, or alternatively using 
up accumulated savings very rapidly. 
For many in this group the new plan 
will have the effect of counteracting the 
increases in living expenditures caused 
by inflation. Of course, there will be 
some few whose resources are such that 
the new pension may be regarded as 
redundant and unnecessary. However, it 
is expected that in these cases changes 


in the income tax law will have the 
effect of recovering a large part of the 
pension payments, in much the same 
way as recovery of the universal family 


through the tax 
upper income 


allowances is effected 
system in the case of the 
groups. 


New Means Test 


with the inauguration of 
the universal pensions for persons age 
70 and over, a new means test plan will 
become available for persons in the age 
65 to 69 group. The maximum pension 
rate will also be $40, but the means test 
provisions will be somewhat more liberal 
than those presently applicable at age 


Coincident 


Federal Government. It is expected that 
about one-third of those in the age 
65 to 69 group, or nearly 150,000 people, 
will qualify for full or partial pensions 
under this new plan. 





WILLIAM M. 


ANDERSON 


The present means test plan, which 
applies generally to persons age 70 and 
over, is applicable to blind persons age 
21 and over, but with more liberal means 
testing. Under the new program all 
blind persons in the age 21 to 69 groun, 
and any older ones not eligible for the 
universal pensions because of the resi- 


dence requirement, will be dealt with 
under a new and separate program, 
provincially administered, under which 


the Federal Government will continue 
to bear a 75% share of the cost. There 
are about 19,000 blind persons under the 
present means test program, and it is 
estimated that about 15,000 of these 
will come under the new program for 
the blind, the remainder being eligible 
for universal pensions. 


Another point of interest is that In- 
dians and Eskimos, heretofore ineligible 
for means test pensions, will be included 
under all phases of the new plan. This 
means that the only two qualifications 
for the universal pensions are age and 
residence. The residence rule stipulates 
20 years of continuous residence in 
Canada immediately prior to commence- 
ment of pension (ten years in the case 
ot blind persons). However, intervals of 
non-residence within these periods may 
be covered on a two for one basis by 
prior residence. An important element 
of the plan is that eligibility ceases if 
a pensioner leaves Canada for more 
than a limited period. In other words, 
the plan is designed to apply to people 
who continue to reside in Canada. 


Estimate of Benefit Costs 


A rough idea of the financial magni- 
tude of the change may be gathered 
from estimates of the benefit costs for 
the current fiscal year. Under the pres- 


cost being borne by the if 


operating in 
would cost more than $400 million. The 
increase in cost is thus more than a 
quarter of a billion dollars per year, the 
great bulk of which is involved in the 
extension to universal payment at age 
70 and over, the remainder being for 
the new means test scheme for the age 
65 to 69 group. On the surface it appears 
that the provincial share of the cost 
(amounting to somewhat over $30 mil- 
lion) will be slightly reduced, because 
the potential number of pensioners in 
the age 65-69 group is less than half of 
the present number age 70 and over 
and, therefore, a 50% share of the new 
means test pensions will be less than 
the 25% provincial share of the present 
pensions. 

However, certain provinces are now 
paying supplementary pensions to per- 
sons age 70 and over, and it is unlikely 
that they will be able to abandon these 
programs, while they may be persuaded 
to extend the same supplements to the 
pensioners in the age 65-69 group. More 
importantly, most provinces have been 
providing free medical services for 
means test pensioners. Under the new 
program, for those age 70 and over it 
will probably be impractical to admin- 
ister a means test for the sole purpose 
ot determining whether a_ pensioner 
should get free medical service. Accord- 
ingly, it is quite possible that in some 
provinces free medical service may be 
extended to the whole population age 
70 and over and, in addition, to the new 
means test pensioners in the age 65-69 
group. Such an extension could involve 
a province in medical service costs of 
more than two and one-half times the 
amounts being incurred at present. 


Significance of “Contribution” for 
Cost Increase 


The very large increase in Federal 
cost is emphasized when it is remarked 
that the increase amounts to about 14% 
of gross national product, or about 14% 
of national income. The legislation al- 
ready enacted deals only with the bene- 
fit program. However, the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s announced policy is that the 
whole program is to be operated on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, and that the in- 
crease in cost over the present level 
will be met by a suitable form of con- 
tribution. The term “contribution” is not 
used in the orthodox sense that the in- 
dividual contributes towards his own 
pension and that the latter is conditional 
upon a satisfactory contribution record. 
Contribution is taken to mean that to- 
day’s working population contributes di- 


rectly towards the cost of providing 
pensions currently for today’s retired 
population. 


From the point of view of the indi- 
vidual, the concept is that he contributes 
to other people’s pensions while he is 
working, while other people contribute 
to his pension after he has retired. This 
means that the generation of which the 
individual is a member, by contributing 
to the pensions of its elders, establishes 
a moral right to benefit from tomorrow’s 
contributions made by its descendants. 


It also means that the contributions are 


in essence contributory or ear-marked 
taxes. Theoretically the process would 


social and administrative considerations, 
it is essential to modify contributions 
because of ability to pay. This mz ay also 
lead to the practical necessity of waiv- 
ing contributions for the lowest income 
groups where administrative costs in 
collection are out of proportion to the 
amounts of contribution. However, the 
philosophy of the plan is such that there 
are strong arguments for making the 
contribution system as close to universal 
as possible, confining the exclusions to 
those made necessary by administrative 
considerations. 


Income Tax Angle 


It is expected that the contribution 
method will be the subject of legislation 
enacted by Parliament this fall. Rumor 
has been to the effect that contributions 
will take the form of a flat percentage 
tax on all income up to a certain limit, 
with exclusion from liability of persons 
whose incomes are below some speci- 
fied low amount. It is also probable 
that if such a system is adopted, part 
of the cost may take the form of a pay- 
roll tax on employers, with somewhat 
higher individual contributions by self 
employed persons as compared with 
employes. Of course, it is recognized 
that administratively a contribution 
system of this type must operate as an 
adjunct to the personal income tax sys- 
tem and, accordingly, that the point of 
exclusion of low income persons cannot 
be set at a much lower level than that 
of the tax exemptions without creating 
a very large and aggravating adminis- 
trative problem. This means that in 
time the contribution system may be 
regarded as merely a particular part of 
the income tax structure. In conse- 
quence, it is possible that a distinction 
between Old Age Security contribu- 
tions and Income Tax may be pre- 
served by regarding the former as an 
exemption from income in the calcula- 
tion of income tax. This would appear 
to be a logical move, since it is likely 
that the universal pensions themselves 
will be regarded as taxable income as 
part of the recovery, process operative 
in the case of pensioners. It is even 
more logical when one realizes that in 
Canada approved pension schemes of 
all kinds grant income tax exemptions 
to the individual equal to his contribu- 
tions but, on the other hand, regard 
pensions as taxable income in full. 


Sales Tax Earmarking 


There has also been another school 
of thought in connection with the con- 
tribution system, to the effect that it is 
more important that the contributions 
be universal and administratively prac- 
tical than that they be explicitly 
brought to the attention of the indi- 
vidual. In Canada the federal govern- 
ment has for years levied a sales tax 
(at the manufacturer’s level) which af- 
fects a broad list of goods but which, 
because it exempts foodstuffs, fuel and 
services, has about the same financial 
impact on the individual as a flat per- 
centage tax on all income up. to a cer- 
tain limit. Accordingly, it is argued 
that an appropriate change in the sales 
tax might form a much more satisfac- 
tory ear-marked source of revenue than 


(Continued on Page 178) 
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aintaining Balance in Social Security 


By BenjAMIN B. KEenprick 
Research Associate, Life Insurance Association of America 


Much may be said in favor of a mod- 
est, balanced system of social security 


providing a basic floor of protection 
against some major economic hazards 
of life. Such a system can encourage 


people to build additional security for 
savings 
adding stability 


through 
and thereby 
to our economic system. 

But there is danger that as time goes 
on social security in the United States 
will be overliberalized and overexpanded 
—a trend which could seriously discour- 
age voluntary provision against personal 
hazards. More important, overliberalized 
social security would tend to demoralize 
individuals and to drag down our. whole 
economy by blunting normal incentives 
to work and to save. 

Is there really especial danger of over- 
expansion in social security? Why? At 
what particular spots is our social secur- 
ity structure apt to become unbalanced? 
And what can be done now to abate 
the danger? 

Let us try to answer these questions 
in order. 


themselves voluntary 


insurance, 


Why There is Danger of Overexpansion 


The fact that there is danger of social 
security overexpansion need not detain 
us long. In country after country social 
security programs, once started, have 
been liberalized again and again, with 
new benefit types continually being 
added. Excessive social security, many 
students believe, has been part and par- 
cel of the socialistic philosophy that stul- 
tifies free enterprise in many nations 
and that so handicaps post-war recovery 
efforts in Europe and elsewhere. In the 
United States, of course, social security 
is but a lusty infant; yet, already benefit 
payments have multiplied many times 
over since the original Social Security 
Act became operative in 1937. 

The why of social security overexpan- 
sion is likewise not hard to see. To put 
it in a nutshell: Most proposals to ex- 
pand or liberalize social security appear 
to offer voters something for nothing— 
nearly nothing, at any rate. Naturally, 
voters favor this, if they don’t stop to 
think. It will eventually become clear to 
all that you can’t get something for 
nothing in social security, but in the 
meantime proposed liberalizations have 
powerful political appeal. 


For example, consider the proposal 
Federal Security Administrator Ewing 
advanced last June to give 60 days a 
year of hospitalization oa to some 
7,000,000 social security beneficiaries, 
whether working or not. “The full cost 
of these hospitalization benefits can be 
paid out of present social security pay- 
roll deductions,” said Mr. Ewing, “hence 
these do not need to be increased and 
no general tax money is required.” This 
plan, it is thought, may become an issue 
in the 1952 elections, and if so, it’s some- 
thing-for-nothing flavor seems certain to 
attract many voters. Mr. Ewing added, 
“Tt is difficult for me to see how any- 
one with a heart can oppose this thing.” 


Danger Spots 


While the proposal for “free” hos- 
pitalization benefits is limited in scope, 
and would not be very serious costwise, 
it may be an entering wedge for more 
ambitious plans. In particular, it might 
lead to a national system of compulsory 
health insurance—“socialized medicine,” 


as it is called. Another serious danger 
spot concerns cash benefits for the aged 
—the possibility that either under the 
Federal-State old-age assistance pro- 
grams or the Federal old-age and sur- 





Benjamin B. Kendrick 


Mr. Kendrick is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1931, and 
he returned there as a research Fel- 
low in 1933 after obtaining an M.A. 
degree in economics from Columbia 
University. Before joining LIAA in 
July, 1950, he was research associate 
with the Brookings Institution, Wash- 
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of Program Coordination for the So- 
cial Security Board’s Bureau of — 
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served with the Pension Trust Divi- 
sion of Bureau of Internal Revenue. 











vivors insurance program, they will be 
pushed to excessive levels. 


Of these two major dangers, let us 


pass rapidly over the first. It seems 
clear that, for the time being, the Ameri- 
can people have rejected socialized 
medicine. But they did so, it is note- 
worthy, because they apparently became 
convinced that the quality of service 
would be poor and the abuses many. 
The public debate never brought out 
very clearly the heavy costs involved. 


The something-for-nothing idea was not 
effectively combatted. 
Benefits for the Aged 


Concerning excessive cash benefits for 
the aged, the immediate danger is that 
the state old-age assistance programs, 
which pay benefits on a means-test basis, 
will be overliberalized through further 
upward revisions of the formula under 
which the states receive Federal grants. 
The money for these grants comes not 
from payroll taxes or any other par- 
ticular tax, but rather from general Fed- 
eral revenues; and to many _ voters 
“money from general revenues” sounds 


Most Important Monetary Decision 


Of Our Time 


By Dr. Emerson P. SCHMIDT 
Director, Economic Research Department 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 





DR. EMERSON P. SCHMIDT 


The United States Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve System on March 3 an- 
nounced “an accord” which is likely to 
go down in recent history as the most 
important monetary decision of our time. 

This decision led to withdrawal of 
Federal Reserve support of the fixed in- 
terest rate pattern, a prompt increase in 
interest rates, cutting off some mar- 
ginal borrowing in the ensuing months. 


put to an 


3ut far more important it 
Federal 


end the rapid conversion of 
debt into bank credit. 

It restored, it is to be hoped, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System’s powers to control 
commercial bank reserves, which is the 
key to the control of credit. 


New Commitments Slowed Down 


Quickly, insurance companies and 
many other financial institutions found 
their lending plans overcommitted. New 
commitments were slowed down. They 


no longer could dump their government 
bonds on the market without a loss. 

The revolutionary character of the 
monetary experience through which we 
have passed has not yet fully sunk into 
the public consciousness. 

Money, credit, interest rates and bank 
reserves are today being recognized by 
close students as sensitive instruments 
which are capable of checking the level 
of economic activity in a way that was 
not recognized by the Congress when 
it provided for wage and price controls 
in the Defense Production Act. 

It is becoming progressively more ob- 
vious that a balanced budget and tight 
credit controls can indeed prevent in- 
flation. The politicians and their Wash- 
ington agents will continue for a time 
to parrot the phrase “We need both the 
indirect monetary and fiscal measures 
as well as the direct controls over wages 
and prices.” If we continue a tough 
credit policy and finance this war as we 
go, the politicians will look more and 
more foolish as time goes on if they con- 
tinue to say the same thing. 





Brown-Suarez 


BENJAMIN B. KENDRICK 


somewhat like 
The thought that each person, 
or indirectly, will have to 
does not sink in very well. 
in passing the 1950 Amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, recog- 
nized that the trend toward ever higher 
assistance amounts was undesirable, par- 
ticularly in that it was tending to un- 
dermine the contributory OASI system, 
which provides benefits as a matter of 
right. In consequence, 
proposals for further liberalization of 
old-age assistance and_ strengthened 
OASI. For a while it bas that the 
tide had turned and that—as originally 
planned—old-age vesisti ince would grad- 
ually wither away as the OASI benefit 
rolls gradually expanded to take over the 
load. 

However, it now seems clear that any 
such hopes were premature. This sum- 
mer a floor amendment to a passing bill 
was adopted by the Senate to further 
increase the amount the Federal govern- 
ment would put toward each assistance 
recipient’ s monthly grant as well as in- 
creasing the proportion of his total grant 
to come from Federal funds. At present 
writing the Senate amendment is pend- 
ing in the House, but whether increased 
grants are adopted this year or not, 
there can be no doubt that the political 
forces pushing assistance amounts ever 
upward are as powerful as ever. It takes 
political courage for a Congressman to 
vote against anything labeled as being 
for the old folks, however unsound the 
particular proposal may be. 


heaven.” 
directly 
pay a share 


“manna from 


Congress, 


Congress resisted 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


While the contributory OASI system 
seems preferable to old-age assistance as 
a means of providing basic social secur- 
ity for the aged, OASI too is subject to 
overliberalization. Indeed, there is some 
tendency for the two programs to play 
leap-frog with one another in a race to 
see which can offer the higher benefits 
This was exemplified in the Senate last 
summer when the amendment liberaliz- 
ing assistance payments immediately 
brought forth a proposal to increase 
OASI benefits correspondingly. 

One factor tending to prevent 
sive OASI benefit increases is 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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orld Sale of Life Insurance 


Canadian Companies in International Field Find Foreign Laws, 


Currencies, Customs and Languages No Formidable Barrier 


currencies, customs and 
as exist in many parts 


in our minds at 


xn laws, 
such 


Foreig 
languages, 
of the world, conjure 
first glance a formidable barrier to the 
carrying on of a life insurance business 
know it on the North American 
continent. However, Canada, a country 
with a population approximately equal 
York State, has a life 
favorably known in 


as we 


New 
industry 


to that of 
insurance 


many distant parts of the world 
While some of the Canadian com- 
panies have not shared in this out-of- 


Canada development; nevertheless, tak- 
ing all Canadian companies as a group, 
about 65% of their business in force is 
in Canada and about 35% is outside. The 
activity of Canadian li fe insurance com- 
panies abroad is in keeping with 
Canada’s activity in world trade in gen- 
eral, where it is today the third ranking 
nation. 

Don’t Regard U. S. Business as “Foreign 

Territory” 

a number of the Canadian com- 
business in the United 
several of them are 


— 
panies are doing 
States. “In fact, 


Peter McDonald | 

McDonald, F.C.I.S., joined | 

accountant in 1924. | 

Since then he has served as agency | 

secretary, agency supervisor, manager | 

for Great Britain and as secretary. 
During the past five 


years he has | 
| twice made round-the-world trips on | 
| company business and is well qualified 





Peter 
Crown Life as 


to write about life insurance in 
a countries. Along with his 
|other work he has found time to} 


ie part in the work of several life 
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writing almost as much new business in 
the United States as they are in Canada. 
Canadian companies do not regard the 
United States as. foreign territory, and 
so far as the insurance public of either 
country is concerned, they do not gen- 
erally make any distinction between 
Canadian and United States companies 
on national grounds. 

Canadian companies became interested 
in foreign fields early in their history. 
Th wg’ oe stemmed partly from the 
fact hat Canada was a sparsely settled 
ral and also from the fact that 
United States and British companies 
were well established in the Canadian 
market. The foreign business of the 
ompanies made rapid strides and the 
reputation of Canada abroad was en- 
hanced by the good record of its life 
insurance companies. 

Operations in countries abroad natural- 
ly bring new problems. There was always 
the problem of distance and the difficulty 
of communication, the difference of cus- 
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toms, buying habits and language, as well 
as uncertainty as to the rate of mortality 
and investment conditions. Even more 
than in the United States or Canada, 
foreign business was built on the princi- 
ple of good faith. That the buyer of an 
insurance policy was satisfied to wait 
for a period of three to six months be- 
fore receiving his policy from the home 
office in Canada shows the high regard 
in which the Canadian industry was 
held. 


Satisfactorily Handle Language and 
Currency Problems 


As time went on and experience was 
gained, the companies were able to cope 
more effectively with the difficulties en- 
countered. In many countries, for ex- 
ample, policies are issued in the English 
language even though other languages 
are used in ordinary intercourse. In cer- 
tain territories, policies are issued in 
French and in Latin America they are 


familiar in North America. The process 
is a slow one and it will be many years 
yet before life underwriting in many 
of these countries is established on a 
basis similar to that with which we are 
familiar here. 

Higher premium rates are, of course, 
charged in territories subject to higher 
mortality rates. This complicates, to a 
point, the actuarial and accounting pro- 
cedures of the company. 

The Crown Life has a representation 
of practically every known racial group 
among its policyholders and also among 
its agents. The agents in foreign fields 
are eligible for membership in the pro- 
duction clubs where a number of them 
regularly win distinction. For example, 
in the last club year, India won second 
place in the President’s Cup competition 
and Cuba won second place in the Vice 


President’s Cup competition. Leading 
individual writers included representa- 
tives from India, Cuba, Netherlands 


A Group of Crown Life Agents in India 





generally issued in Spanish. All payments 
to and by the company are made in 
the currency of the policy. These include 
Sterling and its Allied Currencies, such 
as Rupees, Straits dollars, Hong Kong 
dollars and the many West Indian dol- 
lars which are designated by a symbol 
of the country before the dollar sign 
such as TR$ for Trinidad dollars. Out- 
side of the Sterling group, we have 
Philippine and Cuban pesos, Venezuelan 
bolivars, Dutch guilders and_ several 
others. 

In practically all countries outside of 
Canada and the United States, the de- 
mand has been chiefly for Endowment 
policies participating in profits. Invest- 
ment appeal has been relatively strong- 


er han the desire to buy protection 
for wives and families. This situation 
is gradually changing, and more and 


more policies are being sold primarily 
to provide protection. 


Selling Methods 


also tend to mold 
the patterns 


methods 
according to 


Selling 
themselves 


West Indies and Venezuela. 

World War II brought restrictions on 
currency exchanges in many countries 
and created many new problems for life 
insurance companies having policies ex- 
pressed in various monetary units. This 
situation still continues. 


Profit by Experience 


Furthermore, the rise of nationalistic 
feeling in some countries has resulted in 
severe legislation, often accompanied by 
discriminatory taxation, which has made 
it increasingly difficult. to continue op- 
erations. As a result, there has been 
some withdrawal from foreign fields on 
the part of the Canadian life insurance 
companies. Such withdrawals of course 
give rise to the problem of continuing 
service of the existing policyholders and 
of maintaining the high reputation which 
the Canadian companies have established. 

Despite these and other difficulties, 
foreign operations have added greatly 
to Canadian life insurance experience. 
Policyholders on this continent have 
benefited not only from this experience 
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but from the world-wide facilities pro- 
vided for those who go abroad. While 
it is true that the selling and servicing 
of foreign business has increased the 
problems of developing and training a 
home office staff, the necessity for de- 
tailed knowledge of currencies, laws, 
business practices and economic con- 
ditions has created interest and a greater 
variance in the work performed, and 
those so engaged gain a very broad and 
valuable world education. 

The operations of the Canadian com- 
panies abroad have undoubtedly been 
of benefit to Canada even although the 
chief benefit has been an _ intangible 
one. Many thousands of people through- 
out the world have placed their trust 
and confidence in Canadian life insur- 
ance institutions to fulfil their hopes 
and desires, and have gained a knowl- 
edge of Canada which has paved the 
way for other Canadian industries to 
market their goods abroad. Canada, 
through this great service of life insur- 
ance abroad, has made and will continue 
to make, a valuable contribution to the 
day when the form of democracy and 
concept of life in the North Ameri- 
can continent will become the world 
standard. 


It Is Challenge That Counts 


Leroy A. Wilson, who at the age of 
50, died in June and who rose from 
traffic clerk to president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Co., once 
gave as his formula for success two sim- 
ple things: first, the ability of the in- 
dividual to analyze a situation and to 
decide what should be done; and, his 
capacity and courage to get it done. 

“It isn’t the level of the job,” he 
said, “but the challenge that counts.” 
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A Salute to our “Honor Graduates’’ 
from Provident Mutual’s Leading Agency for 1950 


URS is a business of opportunity — for the right men. Some find their opportunities in 
personal production. Others like those pictured below, find it in management. 


The Sprague Agency is proud of its record in developing men of both types; men whose combined 
efforts over the years laid the groundwork for 1950's success. 


We salute these 
“HONOR GRADUATES”— 


men who helped to make the Sprague Agency the successful organization it is today; 
men who are now builders of successful Provident Mutual men themselves. 


PA 


SY ot une te do Jo 2 EX 
FS SII IKKKK 





HENRY G. BARNHURST C. GORDON FERGUSON GEORGE P. SHOEMAKER, C.L.U. 
General Agent, Syracuse General Agent, Cleveland General Agent, New York 

Joined Provident Mutual in 1931; no pre- Came to Provident Mutual in 1936 follow- Began with Provident Mutual in 1930; no 
‘ sg ja ; : : tia ee Cabeess Sclasemsiel previous life insurance experience. Sub- 
vious life insurance experience. Substantial ing graduation from Co ga €. substantia stantial personal producer, supervisor. Ap- 
sisi: iksnaicinssieipiiciai; Min i personal producer; supervisor. Served four pointed head of own agency in 1937. A 

years as Naval officer in European and en president — reas re hg 
ears as Naval offi in Pacifi Aes . Pee : ssociation of the City of New York; New 
y or 2 eee P Pacific theaters. Appointed general agent York State Association, and New York 
pointed general agent in Syracuse in 1940. in Cleveland in 1949. C.L.U. chapter. 


LEWIS C. SPRAGUE, General Agent 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


101 Park Avenue New York City 
Murray Hill 3-8570 





Now in our new and enlarged quarters 
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Great Expansion of Group Insurance 


Salesmen Must Grow in Skill and Service as This Coverage and Its Affiliates 
Develop; What 25 Years Have Seen in Changed Conditions 


Ever since joining the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 25 years ago I have 
worked with Group representatives and 
Group clients and prospects of the So- 
ciety. My work has taken me to all parts 
of the United States and I have met 
and dealt with executives of corporations 
in many lines of business on all forms 
of Group insurance. Twenty-five years is 
not a long period of time in the history 
of life insurance. In the history of Group 
insurance the last 25 years have been 
years of spectacular growth, development 
and expansion. 

The Group insurance 





salesman, wheth- 


er an agent or home office field man, has 
a vastly more complicated and hence 
more interesting job than in the past. 
He must grow as Group _ insurance 

render proper service, which 


grows to 
is the only way to compete successfully. 
The purpose of this article is to suggest 
the nature of changes in the field of 
Group “meget and to outline what I 
see as the characteristics required of the 
successful s ne ti competing for Group 
insurance in today’s market. 


The Situation in 1925 


the Group-writing companies 
insurance. A 


In 1925 
concentrated on Group life 
limited amount of accident and health 
weekly indemnity insurance was being 
written and a few of the companies were 
beginning to develop an interest in 
Group annuities. While there were some 
85 companies writing Group insurance at 


that time, all but a very small propor- 
tion of the total business was being 
written by a few companies. Organized 
labor was indifferent and at times 
antagonistic to Group insurance. State 
disability benefit plans were not in ex- 
eer There was no Blue Cross. There 

ere no Treasury Regulations to which 


annuity plans had to conform. Federal 
Social Security was still a matter for the 


future and the trust companies were 
relatively inactive in the pension field. 
The business as a whole was free of 


tax problems. 

In 1925 the volume of Group life in- 
surance was about four and a half billion 
dollars and the premium income was 
approximately 40 million dollars. In 1950 
more than 200 insurance companies were 
engaged in the writing of Group insur- 
ance. The volume of Group life is now 
in excess of 50 billion dollars and the 
corresponding annual premium income is 
about 500 million dollars. The total pre- 
mium income in 1950 embodying all 
Group coverage including Group annu- 
ities was approaching two billion dollars. 
Group Responds Quickly to Changing 

Conditions 

The 
ment of 
agressive 


advent of Social Security, enact- 
state disability plans, the 
attitude of organized labor 
toward welfare benefits and pension 
plans, the entrance of more and more 
insurance companies into the Group in- 
surance field—all these and other social 
and economic factors have had a 
tremendous pele on the growth and 
expansion of the Group coverages. Group 


insurance, which was never static even 
from its early beginnings, responded 
quickly to changing conditions, both 


social and economic. It has developed 
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rapidly to meet the growing needs of 
industry and labor until it has become 
an important economic force in lives of 
millions of employes and their families. 

The work of the Group Department 
of a large insurance company naturally 
divides itself into three distinct activities, 
Group life insurance, Group accident and 
health insurance and Group annuities. 
Except for an occasional excursion into 


the field of Group Permanent life in- 
surance, Group life has retained its 
original form of yearly renewable term 


The average amount of Group 
life has increased trom time to time 
because average wages have gone up 
and because of a more liberal approach 
to the basic structure of the Group plan. 
It is not unusual for Group life plans 
to provide amounts of insurance of one 
and a half times or even two times the 
canine’ s yearly earnings. Group life in- 
surance in increasing volume is being 
placed on the families of employes in 
states where the laws permit the writing 
of such insurance. 


Great Expansion of Group A. & H. 


Group accident and health insurance 
has shown the greatest expansion both 
in form of coverage and volume of busi- 
ness. This is due to the adoption of 
state disability plans, the activity on the 
part of organized labor and the general 
realization of the day-to-day economic 
value of these benefits for the average 
American family. A comprehensive acci- 
dent and health plan consists of weekly 
indemnity and accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance for the employes 
and hospital, surgical and medical ex- 
pense benefits for employes and their de- 
pendents. More recently the insurance 
companies have been offering a major 


insuranc c. 


medical expense policy for employes and 
their dependents to provide coverage 
for expenses growing out of accidents 


and illnesses involving a serious financial 
impact. This form of insurance provides 
a maximum payment of an amount which 
may be up to $5,000 for any one accident 
or illness, includes a deductible amount 
of $300 or more, provides for co-insur- 
ance in that it reimburses for 75% of the 
excess bill, and is usually offered in con- 
junction with a basic plan of hospital, 
surgical and medical expense insurance. 


Pension Pattern Adaptation 


Group annuities had to be adjusted 
from time to time to meet the conditions 
Social 


arising from changes in the 

Security Act and the Internal Revenue 
Code. More recently the pension pat- 
terns, which resulted from collective 


bargaining in the steel, automobile and 
other industries, have necessitated major 
changes in the form of the Group an- 
nuity contract in order to adapt it to 
the pension patterns established. 

The expansion of the Group business 
in its several lines has not only brought 
on the normal administrative and under- 
writing problems resulting from rapid 
growth, but also some unusual problems, 
the most important of which is com- 
petition. The life of the Group repre- 
sentative is not quite so simple and 
placid as it was 25 years ago, or even 
15 or 10 years ago. The business is far 
more complex, it is undergoing frequent 





change and competition has never been 
so intense. 


Advice to Group Salesmen 


Recently called on to discuss Group 
insurance competition with our own field 
staff, I made the following comments 
which sum up the requirements, as I 
see them, of a successful Group salesman, 

“With few exceptions, every Group 
case we work on is competitive. The 
larger the case, the greater the com- 
petition. The buy er of Group insurance, 
whether he be the treasurer, the vice 
president or the personnel manager of a 
company, has the responsibility of study- 


N. E. Horelick 


Mr. Horelick joined the Group de- 
partment of the Equitable Society in 
1926. He is an Associate of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries and a Fellow of 
the Insurance Institute of America. 

Mr. Horelick became director of 
Group Annuities in 1932, manager of 
the Group department in 1945 and 
general manager of that department 
in 1950. In February, 1951, he was 
appointed second vice president of the 
Society. In this capacity he directs 
all sales activities of the Group de- 
partment and has personally con- 
sulted with many of the largest 
groups under solicitation. 














ing and analyzing the offers of a number 
of insurance companies and recommend 
to top management a plan and an in- 
surance carrier. He wants to do the best 
possible job for his company. His knowl- 
edge of the subject is generally incom- 
plete. Unless he has had previous deal- 
ings with the subject of Group insur- 
ance, his knowledge is likely to be 
limited and he needs guidance both as 
to the proper planning of a Group in- 
surance program and the proper analysis 
of the various offers submitted. Because 
of his limited knowledge of the subject, 
the Group insurance buyer will in the 
initial stages of the negotiations set up 
a barrier betw een himself and the insur- 
ance companies’ representatives. He is 
likely to be skeptical about the claims 
and counter-claims made by the insur- 
ance representatives. He is confused by 
the technical aspects of the subject and 
by the conflicting recommendations. 


Must Be Professional in Manner 


“The first test in competition is to 
overcome this natural barrier between 
buyer and seller. This can best be done 
through patience and _ understanding, 
through education and helpful guidance 
and through an objective and _ profes- 
sional approach to the problem. Unless 
you gain the confidence and respect of 
the prospect, you have not met the first 
test of competition. Unless the buyer has 
confidence in your basic honesty, in- 
tegrity and knowledge of the business, 
you have failed in the first and very im- 
portant test of competition. It is im- 
portant because unless you can _ over- 
come the first hurdle, the going will be 
tougher from then on. In the prospect’s 
mind the effectiveness of our presentation 
is being compared with the presentations 
of our competitors. As the solicitation 
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progresses we will either go up or down 
in the prospect’s estimation. If we go 
down, you can be certain that someone 
else is going up. 

“The more we act like professional 
consultants and the less we depend on 
high pressure salesmanship, the more 
successful we will be. By acting one way 
and not another, I do not mean that 
we must take on the role of something 
or somebody we are not. We must al- 
ways be ourselves. We cannot expect 
lasting success by imitating others. We 
can attain the stature of professional 
advisors in our chosen field only through 
training, experience, knowledge of the 
subject and hard work. We must develop 
confidence and self-reliance. To these 
must be added ingenuity and a sense of 
humor, intangibles, perhaps, but very im- 
portant in keeping a proper balance and 
in coping with the unceasing intensity 
of competition as the solicitation of a 
case progresses. 

“Our own greatest enemies are lack 
of preperation, over-optimism, egotism 
and the unfortunate habit some of us 
have of ‘kidding’ ourselves and our asso- 
ciates. If we are not properly prepared 
on a case, we deserve to lose it. 
Thoroughness i is sO important and super- 
ficiality so runious in our jobs. Over- 
optimism makes us blind to the real 
situation. A proper sense of modesty is 
an admirable quality in any field of 
endeavor. The habit of ‘kidding’ our- 
selves and others prevents us from 
properly evaluating a situation. If we are 
honest with ourselves we can learn a 
great deal from the case we lose which 
should help us do a better job on the 
next case. But unfortunately, too often 
we build up a file of reports on a series 
of successful interviews and all but an- 
nihilation of our competitors. Then 
comes the sad news that the business 
was awarded to another company, fol- 
lowed by the inevitable alibis. By this 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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| L. MACCABEES 
Se Cast sad Shed 
NEW YOR K 1 iia ke N. » fr 
Pa Oi SI? 
CoM PF ARS 
RETIREMENT INCOME 
WITH 
1% INCOME DISABILITY ($250 Max.) 
3% AMERICAN MEN'S TABLE PARTICIPATING 


3% GUARANTEED INTEREST 


DIVISION 


Annual and Single Premium to Provide a Guaranteed Monthly Life Income (10 year certain) 


$10.00 Male — $9.00 Female 


RET. INC. AT AGE 55 RET. INC. AT AGE 60 
Age Annual Single Annual Single 
20 $ 38.83 $ 751.35 $ 30.42 $ 603.23 
25 47.70 858.76 36.06 683.47 
30 60.60 985.60 44,24 777.88 
35 79.38 1,135.80 56.11 889.55 
40 111.52 1,310.86 73.39 1,021.61 
45 176.15 1,513.80 102.76 1,178.06 
DOP Fa iy ee oats 161.63 1,359.99 
et eee oll Eee) 

MATURITY VALUE — $1,856 $1,664 


DEATH BENEFIT —Face Amount or Cash Value— Whichever Is Greater. 


*DIVIDENDS — Cash Value and Monthly Life Income Will Be Increased By Any Dividend Accumulations. 


RET. INC. AT AGE 65 


Annual 
$ 24.54 
28.80 
34.10 
41.82 
53.00 
69.12 
96.43 
150.57 


$1,491 


Single 
494.76 
555.13 
625.81 
709.18 
807.06 
921.87 

1,058.20 

1,221.28 


LIMITS — $50.000—$25.000 with Income Disability, + +$25,000 with Waiver of Premium. 


Additional Information Quoted Upon Request 
*Not Guaranteed 
*Extra Premium 


New York—MUrray Hill 2-1630 
Brooklyn—TRiangle 5-0611 
Newark, N. J.—Mltchell 2-5257 


Woonsocket, R. I.—Woonsocket 2319 R 


New Haven, Conn.—New Haven 5-8057 
Hartford, Conn.—Hartford 6-6621 
Hartford, Conn.—Hartford 2-7221 
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odern Office Management 


One of 
cess in combating the eff 
the past century 
tive. It is the only business of which 
majority of its product is set for y 


By W. J. Apams 


Secretary, Canada Life Assurance 


the unique things about the life insurance business is its suc- 
fects of inflation on its administrative operations for 
It had to succeed in this task. There was no other alterna- 


I know where the selling cost of the 


years in advance—with no possibility 


(beyond the dividend margin on participating policies ) of increasing its 
price. Yet the cost of everything it needs to acrid its service has con- 


tinued to rise—clerical salaries, 
and other items. 


office space, supplies, t 


ravel expenses, taxes 


How has it managed to accomplish the miracle of rising costs with no 


rise in the price of its own product? 


The life insurance business is com- 
plicated and space does 
consideration of the long term effect on 
the cost of insurance of reduced interest 


increased tax- 


not permit a 


rates, improved mortality, 
average size of policy, 
some working in one 
another, all have 


With- 
their 


ation, increased 
factors, 


some in 


etc. These 
direction and 
an effect on the cost of insurance. 
underestimating 
like, in the brief 
space at my to refer to a less 
and less generally understood 


out in any way 


importance, I would 
disposal, 
publicized 
factor which has had a most important 
in maintaining the cost of 
about the same level 
inflationary in- 


role to play 
life insurance at 
despite the tremendous 


fluences at work. 





J. Adams 


who started working 
in the actuarial department of the 
Canada Life in 1923, successively be- 
came mathematician, comptroller and 
associate secretary and comptroller. 
In 1946 he was made secretary of the 
company. In 1936 he became a Fel- 
low of the Society of Actuaries. 

He is a past president of the Life 
Institute of Canada and is 
chairman of the Medical 
Bureau. Keenly inter- 
lested in the work of the Life Office 
Management Association Mr. Adams 
was its president for the 1949-50 term. 


Mr. Adams, 


| Insurance 
| currently 
Information 





Life insurance companies have done 
what 
beat 
productivity of 
about the same 


increased. 


should be done to 
have increased the 
office staffs at 
that 


everyone said 
inflation—they 
their 
rate have 


costs 


Increase in Productivity 

This process of increasing productiv- 
ity has been going on for many 
In 1946, Robert M. 
dian vice president of The 
said in his presidential address to the 
Life Office Management Association 
that over the 50-year period from 1896 
to 1946, his company’s 
salary had increased three 
times. The volume of 
plished, or productivity per clerk had 
increased four times, however, and the 
cost of insurance to policyholders was, 
as a result, lower in 1946 than in 1896. 

This process of increase in produc- 
tivity is continuing at an accelerated 
tempo today. It is made possible by the 
continued development and expansion of 
what is called in the title to these com- 
ments “Modern Office Management.” 


years. 


Green, now Cana- 


Prudential, 


average clerical 
and one-half 
work accom- 


The life insurance companies are in the 
forefront of the development of modern 
office 
to be. 


management because they have 
They have no other chance of 


keeping the rising costs of goods and 
services within their premium rates. 
Describes Modern Office Management 
What is “Modern Office Manage- 
ment?” First, and essential to its 
growth, it is a progressive state of mind, 
a desire to do ever better; to be never 
satisfied with things as they are. It re- 
quires constant research and study and 
the development of new approaches to 
our many problems. These problems 
embrace A a training and super- 
vision of personnel, continual develop- 
ment of supervisors and executives, use 





Co. 


of mechanical methods, arrangement and 
simplification of work, and the flexibil- 
ity to meet rapidly ‘changing circum- 
stances and new situations. There are 
a thousand and one facets to the man- 
agement of the tremendous volumes of 
work and the large aggregations of peo- 
ple involved in our life insurance com- 
panies. 

No one company on its own could 
hope to develop all the theories and 
practical solutions necessary to main- 
tain the continuous improvement in 
office management necessary to offset 
continually rising costs. Life insurance 
in its very essence, however, is built 
upon cooperation—the cooperation of 
millions of people joining together for 
their mutual protection. This outstand- 
ing spirit of cooperation has been car- 
ried further by the companies who have 
pooled their ideas and the results of 
their experiments and research, and 
have conducted joint research in office 
management through the Life Office 
Management Association. Through their 
joint efforts, spectacular progress has 
been and continues to be made. All 





Canada’s Outstanding Insurance Editor 


insurance 
Toronto, 


MacLean, 
Post, 
newspaper, 


Donald George 
editor, The Financial 
foremost business 
, and intelligently shown 


Canada’s 
has continuously 


friendship for Canadian insurance and 
its personalities while his writing has 
also shown unusually keen perception 
and understanding. 

He was born in Huron County, 
Ontario, a county which has produced 
many fine life insurance executives, in- 


J. Cameron, president, Home 
Geddes, general manager 
Life of Canada; and the 
3uchanan, assistant gen- 
and chief actuary, London 


cluding W. 
Life: G. W. 
of Northern 
late John D. 
eral manager 
Life. 

Former School Teacher 


A graduate of University of Toronto 
in political science Mr. MacLean taught 
school in Ontario, Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan. At University of Toronto he 
was on the boxing and soccer teams. As 
a welterweight he was told by John 
Scholes, then an outstanding Canadian 
sportsman, that if he wanted to turn 
professional he would see that he got a 


good start. 

For a time he was on staff of Toronto 
Globe and then served two years in 
Belgium and France with Canadian 


Army, rejoining the Globe after his mili- 
tary discharge. In 1927 he joined staff 
of The Monetary Times, Toronto, and 
was its editor from 1928 to 1938 when 
he joined The Financial Post. For a 
number of years he was executive of 
the Boy Scouts, Toronto district. 
When a school teacher at Saskat- 
chewan a bunch of road builders coming 





DONALD G. MacLEAN 
through kidded him by saying he could 


not hold a scraper on the road. One 
Friday night there was a dance in the 
district. MacLean waited until a Friday 
night when the road gang danced all 
night. When they got on the job Satur- 
day they were pretty tired; began to 
drop out every hour or so. As MacLean 
had not been dancing much he was 
able to hold up his end in road building 
better than they did. 





Horace W. Brower 


(Continued from Page 18) 
undertake any difficult new decisions or 
departures from what we are already 
doing. 

I am talking about our part in the 
economy of the individual American 
family through the life insurance that 
protects it. It disturbs me that for all 
our other successes, we have not yet 





succeeded in putting any more bread on 
the family table of the man who dies 
than we were doing ten or twenty years 
ago. In terms of what our life insurance 
in force will buy today, the nation is 
less adequately insured than it was two 
decades ago. 

Where Efforts Can Be Redoubled 

Here is where we really need re- 
doubled effort to make our impact on 
the economy felt. We need a multiplied 
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companies, all policyholders, benefit as 
a result—and the life insurance business 
stands unique as one which has met 
and is conquering the problems of ris- 
ing operating costs. Life insurance 
agents may feel justifiably proud of the 
business they represent—few, if any, of 
the businessmen among their clients can 
claim that their industries have been 
able to avoid price increases over the 
past five years, let alone the past cen- 
tury. 

Paradoxically, these more economical 
and efficient office Practices have re- 
sulted in better service to policyholders 
and agents alike. Better personnel prac- 
tices and improved methods of training 
and supervising clerical staff have re- 
sulted in improved service and accuracy, 
as well as increasing the volume of work 
per clerk. Improved letter writing train- 
ing and procedures have not only de- 
creased the cost of correspondence but 
improved public relations and speeded 
up service to policyholders. The elimina- 
tion of forms and simplification of rou- 
tines have decreased the cost and short- 
ened the time required to handle loans, 
surrenders, claims and changes, result- 
ing again in better service to our pol- 
icyholders. These are only a very few 
examples—similar results have accrued 
from many other applications of the 
principles of modern office management. 

Thus, the life insurance business, by 
sharing experience in a great spirit of 
cooperation, has enabled its field repre- 
sentatives to continue offering insurance 
to their clients at no appreciable dif- 
ference in cost than before inflation, 
and at the same time has improved the 
ital of its service to the public. 
endeavor to increase oils and business 
in force. In saying this, I do not for a 
moment overlook the secondary influ- 
ence of more sales. I am thinking spe- 
cifically of their healthy effect on the 
inflationary forces that bedevil us to- 
day. 

When we have materially increased 
the life insurance in force on the nation 
so that we have raised the average funds 
we can pay the family when claim time 
comes, we will have a much bigger stake 
in the economic life of the nation. But 
each new dollar of premium we collect 
meanwhile has a_ healthy, immediate, 
anti-inflationary effect. Buying insur- 
ance is simply deferring purchasing 
power to another time and, perhaps, an- 
other person. Every new premium dollar 
collected today means one less dollar 
competing for consumers’ goods. And 
the premium dollar that isn’t spent for 
a scarce or luxury item today will go 
back to its owner or to his family to- 
morrow to be spent on essentials. 

How can we make a better double con- 
tribution to the economy than by put- 
ting more insurance in force on the 
American citizen? At the same time and 
to the same extent that we do this we 
are reducing today’s inflationary forces. 

Let’s sell harder! 
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Advanced Underwriting 
may be 


Simple Underwriting 


To the comparative newcomers in the life insurance business, 
as well as to many veterans, the expression Advanced Underwriting 
means complex underwriting, the opposite of simple underwriting. Ac- 
tually, the word Advanced has to do more with time than with quality. 
It means in advance of others in progress or thought. It is characteris- 


tic of a stage of advancement. 


Advanced Underwriting may be simp!e. We believe that Busi- 
ness Insurance is no more complex than the Options of Settlement. 
We believe it is as easy to understand Pension Trusts as it is to under- 


stand the construction of premiums. 


Our Agency follows this principle. We find it’s more profitable 


this way — and much more pleasant, too. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U. General Agent 


Robert H. Goldsmith, Associate General Agent 
e OSEP SO] gel ICY Simon A. McAvoy, Agency Supervisor 


Herbert Righthand, Brokerage Manager 


527 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. MUBRAY HILL 2-1600 
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librarian of 


The assistant the Library 


of Congress has referred to Abraham 


Lincoln as “the most quotable notable.’ 


The President, however, was not a pro- 
fessional creator of epigrams that tickle 
the ear. He did expression to a 


looked 


achievement 


give 


frontier philosophy which upon 


survival as a_ personal 


than something to be attained 


social legislation. He 


rather 


through could not 


have anticipated, however, that his 
unique sayings used for personal en- 
couragement would become oft quoted 


axioms. 


Dr. Duals A. Wien 


Dr. Warren has addressed hun- 
|dreds of audiences on the life and 
| philosophy of Abraham Lincoln. They 


socie ties, 
colleges, 


historical 
schools, 


included 
clubs, 
organizations. 


have 
churches, 
business 

A graduate of 
versity, Lexington, Ky., he 
in 1918 editor of the Larue 
Herald, Hodgenville, Ky., the town 
near which Abraham Lincoln was 
born and it was there he started his 
researches on the early part of the 
President’s life. In 1921 he moved 
to Elizabethtown, Ky., the first 
home of Lincoln’s parents, where he 
continued his investigations, copying 


Transylvania Uni- 
became 
County 


thousands of court records relating 
to the Lincoln family in Kentucky, 
Virginia, Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina. He is the first historian to make 
a documentary study of Lincoln’s an- 
cestry and early life. He became a 
recognized authority on the subject 
after the publication of his book, 
“Lincoln’s Parentage and _ Child- 
hood.” 

The Lincoln National Life Founda- 


tion was established in 1928 by offi- 
cers of Lincoln National Life and Dr. 
Warren became director. Assembled 
in the company’s home office at Fort 


Wayne is believed to be the largest 
collection of literature assembled 
about one man in one place, biblical 


characters excepted. It is a center 
of Lincoln information in America. 
Dr. W ae is also historian of the 
Lincoln National Life. 











was but 33 years of 


forth 


Vhen Lincoln 
age letter which 
one of the basic elements accounting for 


development. In it he 


he wrote a sets 


his remarkable 


said: “I have a congenital aversion to 


failure.” Of course, few people want to 


fail, but to Lincoln failure was a sort 
of a delinquency, an offense to be 
avoided. With this attitude of mind 


liow foolish it has been for some jour- 
nalists to set Lincoln up as an habitual 
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Director, Lincoln National Life Foundation 


failure who eventually, somehow, reached 
the Presidency. Historically considered, 
most of the alleged rebuffs set forth in 
Lincoln’s life are not true and, with but 


one or two exceptions, the other ap- 
parent failures, usually emphasized, 
were in reality personal triumphs. 


use the word “failure” as 
a key to his remarkable achievements 
the word “success” might be submitted 
with historical sanction. 

True to his personal “congenital aver- 
sion to failure’ he was also deeply 
grieved to see his friends swallowed up 
by the monster. His son, Robert, had a 


Rather than 


upon as a preferred requisite for men 
who contemplate entering the sales de- 
partment of the insurance business. Lin- 
coln received a group of men one day to 
present a proposition which, with proper 
direction and energy, might benefit a 
considerable number of people. In a 
day when individuals turn to govern- 
mental agencies for help it is refresh- 
ing to read of Lincoln’s advice to them: 


“You are intelligent, and know that 
success does not so much depend on ex- 
ternal help as on Self-reliance. Much 
therefore depends upon yourselves. 





Library of Lincoln National Life’s Lincoln Foundation 


roommate at an academy who had failed 
to pass some college entrance examina- 
tions. Mr. Lincoln in the opening para- 
graph of a letter to the boy said, “I 
have scarcely felt greater pain in my 
life than on learning yesterday from 
Bob’s letter that you had failed to enter 
Harvard University.” This was followed 
by some good advice how he might re- 
move the deficiencies and then the let- 
close with this 


ter was brought to a 
striking admonition: 
“Having made the attempt you ‘must’ 


‘Must’ ts word.” 

To another young man with whom he 
had been rather closely associated in 
business at Springfield, Tll., he wrote: 


in any laudable ob- 


succeed in tt. 


“You cannot fail 


ject, unless you allow your mind to be 

improperly directed.” 

A young man, whom Lincoln had 
nominated for West Point, found the 


going tougher than he had anticipated. 
He was about to leave college when Lin- 
coln learned about his frame of mind 
and wrote a letter of encouragement to 
him which contained this valuable 
method of procedure: 


“Stick to the resolution you have taken 
to procure a military education . . af 
you falter and give up, you well have 
lost the power of keeping any resolu- 
tion... stick to your purpose.” 

This advice to the cadet was but a 
paraphrase of a paragraph in a letter he 
had written to a prospective law student 
who had solicited Mr. Lincoln’s advice: 

“Always bear in mind that your own 
resolution to succeed, is more important 
than any other one thing.” 


Self-reliance has always been looked 


President Lincoln received a suppos- 
edly sympathetic letter in 1862 from a 
friend who was also rather critical of 
the alleged political and military failure 
of the Administration. In a reply of 
some length the President acknowl- 





From Lincoln’s Writings 


Every man is proud of what he 
does well. 

Other means 
could not fail. 

Half-finished work generally proves 
to be labor lost. 

Determine the thing can and shall 
be done, then we shall find the way. 

The way for a young man to rise 
is to improve himself every way he 
can. 

We cannot succeed unless we try, 
and if we think with care we can suc- 
ceed. 

Advancement—improvement in con- 
ditions—is the order of things in a 
society of equals. 

When you lack interest in the case, 
the job will very likely lack skill and 
diligence in performance. 

I do the very best I know how, the 
very best I can, and I mean to keep 
doing so until the end. 

Tell him when he starts to put it 
through—not to be writing or tele- 
graphing back here, but to put it 
through. 

The victor will soon be vanquished 
if he relaxes in his exertion; and the 
vanquished this year may be the vic- 
tor next, in spite of all competition. 


may succeed; this 
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edged, “I ought to be blamed if I could 
do better” and then summarizing said: 
“I wish to disparage no one—certainly 
not those who sympathize with me; but 
I must say I need success more than 
need sympathy.” 
To use an axiom of an earlier philoso- 
pher than Lincoln, “nothing succeeds 
like SHORES. 


War Problems — Murphy 


(Continued from Page 25) 


is no justification for inaction, but rather 
that we should plan for the type of con- 
tingency for which planning can be an 
advantage. 

The Government 

It has been mentioned many times 
that asset losses arising from bombing 
could add considerably to the compa- 
nies’ losses from death claims. What is 
probably most in mind is the possible 
destruction of the physical plant of eo 
porations whose bonds are held by the 
life companies or of real estate owned 
by or mortgaged to the companies. A 
plan for government indemnification is 
being actively debated in Congress on 
the strength of the precedent created 
by the War Damage Corporation of 
World War II. It seems reasonable 
to believe that sooner or later Congress 
will wish to protect individuals and 
commerce and industry as fully as pos- 
sible in this respect. There is adequate 
reason to do so both in justice to our 
citizens and corporations and to meet 
the immediate need for housing and for 
reviving industrial production at as 
early a date as possible after such an 
attack. In the end, of course, there are 
limits to even the Government’s power 
of restitution but that is a limit beyond 
which no effective plans can be made. 

It is not a pleasant task to concentrate 
our minds on the possibilities of war, its 
immediate consequences and its after- 
math. The life insurance business is 
part and parcel of our civilization and 
it cannot separate itself from the for- 
tunes of the American people as a 
whole. In bending our minds to the 
problems of war, we should do so as in- 
telligently as we can without the handi- 
cap of panic and with the earnest hope 
that mankind will be sensible enough 
to refrain from its own mass destruction. 
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Holderman’s $2,000,000 A Month Rural Agency 


Peoria Manager First Attracted Attention When Agent In Kansas Town 


Of 1,000 Population; How He Hires And Develops Men 


One of the outstanding rural terri- 
tory agencies in the United States is 
that of Fred G. Holderman, Jr., agency 
manager, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, headquarters Peoria, Ill. A 
picture of the Holderman managerial 
family is on the opposite page. Out 
of the 30 men shown in the picture 
only three who had anything to do 
work were with the 
agency when Mr. Holderman first 
became manager at Peoria on June 
1. 1944. All the rest have been hired 


or trained or promoted since Mr. 
Some of the 


with agency 


Holderman arrived. : 
men in the picture have notable first- 
vear records and those who are dis- 
trict managers averaged paying for 
more than $400,000 of business their 
first year in life insurance business 
as agents. Gerald [ugate, for in- 
stance, paid for $604,000; Karl 
Peterson for $423,000; Frank Hill 
for $440,000; Don Bryant for almost 
$400,000, and Milo Willson who 1s 
completing his first year with the 
agency full time, paid for half a mil- 
lion. ; 5 ee 
Many of the men in this picture 
are from small towns. There isnt a 
man in the group who does not un- 
derstand the farm situation and who 
could not tell people in the metrop¢ sli- 
tan cities some extraordinary stories 
of agricultural success. These insur- 
ance men well know that many tarm- 
ers are really big business men hav- 
ing the insurance needs of persons 
of large affairs. The farmers have 
never been so prosperous. They cer- 
tainly are in a position to buy insur- 
ance and the Holderman agency 
representatives are getting their share 
of the policies. 

Going at Rate of $2,000,000 Monthly 

At the end of July, 1951, the Holder- 
man agency was paying for an average 
of $2,000,000 a month for the first seven 
months. It finished July with 90 club 
members to lead the Equitable agencies 
in club members. The agency estimates 
its 1951 paid production will be between 
$22,000,000 and $24,000,000. 

In hiring men Holderman believes that 
they must be taught to sell properly and 
also must be efficiently supervised. Just 
as an agent must keep on making calls 
and beating the bushes to get the right 
number of interviews before he can sell 
an adequate amount ot! insurance just SO 
he thinks the same thing applies to hir- 
ing of men. He has never used advertis- 
ing to attract or engage men for his 
organization. Instead, he tries to confine 








By CLarRENCE AXMAN 


his efforts to finding people who have 
been successful in other lines of work, 
men already holding down a job. Ap- 
proximately, 98% of all those he has 
brought into his agency were holding 
down good jobs when they quit to go 
with him. 


Career of Manager Holderman 


Mr. Holderman was born in 1903 in 
the small town of Ipava, Fulton County, 
Ill, about 40 miles from Peoria. At the 
age of 4 his family moved to South- 
western Kansas, settling in Meade, 
county seat of Meade County, that state. 


FRED G. HOLDERMAN, JR. 


Meade had a population of 1,000. His 
father went there for his health. Both 
parents are still living in Meade, the 
father now being 84. 

An only child, Fred G., Jr. went 
through grade and high school and at 17 
entered University of Kansas at Law- 
rence where he was graduated in 1925 
with an A.B. Degree. He majored in 
economics and business administration, 
did some work in the School of Educa- 
tion and in the Law School. He did not 
finish his law studies as after he mar- 
ried in 1925 he took a job teaching 
school and coaching athletics in South- 
western Kansas. While at the Univer- 
sity he had played football and was on 
the track squad. He also played in the 
university's orchestra and in its band. 
During his four years in college he 
worked enough to pay for about half his 
education. 

At the time he was a teacher and a 
coach he spent a year in Texas. Mrs. 
Holderman was Dorothy Boehler, daugh- 
ter of the president of Meade State 
Bank and following his teaching and 
coaching experience he returned to 
Meade and worked in the bank. While 
having that experience in 1927 he started 
selling bonds with the Investors Syndi- 


cate on a part-time basis, doing so well 
at it that he left the bank three days 
a week and covered a territory for the 
Investors Syndicate, still keeping his 
bank connection. In 1928 he became as- 
sistant state manager of the Investors 
Syndicate and left the bank for good 
making his headquarters in Wichita. The 
syndicate transferred him to Oklahoma 
City as a state manager where he re- 
mained until February, 1931, when he 
returned to Wichita and formed a con- 
nection with the Industrial Bank Cor- 
poration of Tulsa, Okla., which owned 
a franchise for the establishment of 
Morris Plan banks in four states. He 
went to work for the Morris Plan bank 
at Wichita, Kan., his duty being to help 
establish new accounts and sell stocks. 


Goes With Equitable 


It was in 1932 that Mr. Holderman 
went with Equitable Society. He was 
hired by George J. (Rook) Woodward, 
then a district manager at Wichita, and 
now agency manager of Equitable at 
Columbus, O. Warren Woody, now 
agency manager at Chicago, was Holder- 
man’s freshman football coach at Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and he was also with 
the Equitable then. Through football 
Holderman also had known Rook Wood- 
ward. It was at Woody’s suggestion that 
Woodward hired Holderman. He left a 
good job with the Morris Plan bank in 
Wichita to enter insurance. A month 
after starting with Equitable it was de- 
cided that Holderman should return to 
Meade as an agent. He thought he 
could do well there although the county 
had a population of only 5,000. That 
judgment proved correct. As an agent 
he led the Honor Roll of the Equitable 
in paid lives. 

On September 1, 1933, the famous 
“Pick” Embry, agency manager at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., sent Holderman to In- 
dependence, Kan., to take over south- 
eastern Kansas as a district manager for 
the Equitable. There were then seven 
part-time agents in the territory who 
had only paid for $138,000 the first eight 
months of 1933. In the next four months 
the district paid for $275,000; in 1934 it 
had climbed in paid production to $1,- 
600,000 and in 1935 to about $2,000,000. 

On taking over southeastern Kansas 
Mr. Holderman did not send his family 
to Independence, his former district 
headquarters, but moved to Pittsburg, 
Kan., where he established new quar- 
ters. At the time, the Kansas City 
agency had a district out of Joplin, Mo., 
that was not functioning very well, and 
beginning with January 1, 1934, Holder- 
man had that territory hooked on to his 
southeastern Kansas territory. 


Kansas City, Washington, Peoria 


About this time the agency division of 
the Equitable and managerial represen- 
tatives in the West became conscious 
that in Holderman the Society had a 
new star in developing new organization 
who was going places and in January, 
1936, Holderman was transferred to 
Kansas City, Mo., to agency headquar- 
ters and made assistant agency manager. 


In that locality he built up one of the 
largest units in the Equitable, was not 
only high on the Honor Roll at all times 
but developed outstanding field men. 
Whenever Holderman talks about 
“Pick” Emery he grows particularly en- 
thusiastic. “One of the finest agency ex- 
ecutives I ever encountered,” he said, 
“and I owe a lot to his wisdom, experi- 
ence and guidance.” 

On May 15, 1942, Holderman was in- 
stalled as agency manager in Washing- 
ton, D. C. That agency had only paid 
for $1,000,000 of Ordinary business the 
year previous, but within 12 months of 
arriving at the national capital the Equi- 
table paid for $4,000,000 and during Hol- 


derman’s second year there the volume 





Holderman Philosophy 

We do our best, knowing you can’t 
please everybody all the time. 

A man should try and keep him- 
self free from doing anything which 
will make him apologize to himself. 
Therefore, he should try not to let 
any one else get him in such a posi- 
tion. 

Deal with men in an agency as you 
would like them to deal with you if 
your positions were reversed. — 

To say that one should maintain 
the proper mental attitude is all 
right, but it is necessary to know 
what the proper mental attitude is. 

Don’t encourage representatives to 
be “yes men.” Encourage the voic- 
ing of actual opinions. 

Don’t be smoothies. There is quite 
a difference between diplomacy and 
hypocricy. One makes life easier to 
live. The other more difficult. 

Those who tell the truth don’t have 
to be geniuses in remembering. 

If you don’t know the answer say 
so. Don’t stall. 

District managers should be good 
financiers. At least, they personally 
should be in good shape financially. 

Best tuition is that which is learned 
from example. 

No manager can be successful un- 
less he has the hearty enthusiasm and 
help of his organization. Those who 
climb the ladder of business get 
plenty of assistance from their own 
people. 


climbed to $6,000,000. He was in the 
highest ranks again of all the agencies 
of the Society in new organization build- 
ing, and proved that he was not a one- 
territory man or had just accidental or 
fortuitous success. 

Holderman was given the Peoria as- 
signment as agency manager there in 
June, 1944. The year before he took 
over the Peoria agency paid for $3,000,- 
000, had 13 club members and ranked 
54th on the home office Honor Roll. 
Holderman made a speedy success. The 
agency paid for $8,231,000 in 1945 with 
more than $2,000,000 of new organization, 
accumulated 34 club members and 
reached 17th place. By 1948 it ranked 
11th on the production Honor Roll with 
more than $18,385,000 and $7,378,000 of 
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new organization. Club members had 
grown to 81. The agency ranked fourth 
on the Honor Roll by September 1, 1951. 


Discusses Agency Operations 


In giving The Gold Book some com- 
ments on operation of the agency Mr. 
Holderman said: 

“First, it is essential that men be hon- 
est, willing to work hard, keep in good 
health, maintain correct mental attitudes. 
And they must allow us to teach them 
facts about life insurance and salesman- 
ship. Life insurance selling is the best 
paid hard work one can find anywhere, 
and, furthermore, it is the most demo- 
cratic job a man can do in America. 
After a man comes into the business he 





start of his career. His first schooling 
should not come until he has paid for 
at least $75,000 to $150,000 of business. 
[I think we should put him through 
kindergarten, first grade, second grade, 
etc., like he is sent to public school. 
This idea of educating a man too fast 
in the life insurance business on the 
theoretical side, in my opinion, is wrong. 
I do not believe in putting him in col- 
lege CLU work until he is ready for it 
and I am a firm believer that it takes 
five years to get a man’s feet on the 
ground in the life insurance business and 
a decade of success before he can call 
himself a finished life underwriter. 

Gets Rid of Leaners 

“Many organization men fail because 

they do not eliminate those who will not 


work nor learn this business after com- 
ing into it. I have always been a firm 





his territory, really running it and with 
responsibility to me. 

“Of the men we hire approximately 
40% are on a part-time basis for small 
rural communities. No part-time man is 
hired in any town of 5,000 or more. With 
that much population we insist on a full- 
time man. Of the men we have hired 
the manpower has been found mostly 
with teachers, coaches and former sales- 
men. I have used the Stewart Inventory 
Test for about 15 years. 

“Agency managers must make deci- 
sions. These decisions are based on facts 
and situations at hand. I eliminate my 
personal feelings in making judgments. 
There is no place for procrastination 
when confronted with problems. Delay 
only brings trouble. The problem facing 
me, I do something about it. Great care 
is exercised in making promises or di- 
vulging commitments. I long ago learned 


Managerial Family of Greater Illinois Agency 





Top Row, L. to R.: Arthur E. Mueller, manager, Moline; Thomas W. Todd, field assistant, Christopher; Henry R. Wasmer, 


Jr., field assistant, Murphysboro; Leland B. Elliott, district manager, 
Karl J. Peterson, district manager, Springfield; Russell L. Satterfield, field assistant, 


Mt. Vernon; P. F. Pfingsten, field assistant, Elgin; 


Bloomington; Thomas F. Hull, field 


assistant, Carthage; Allen H. Campbell, district manager, Joliet; Fritz P. Dietz, field assistant, Centralia. 
Second Row: S. Curtis Puckett, district manager, Fairfield; Glenn Dornaus, district manager, Quincy; E. J. Fruin, district 


manager, Champaign; 


Roger D. Potter, field assistant, Moline; Gerald Fugate, district manager, Carbondale; Glen D. 


Riley, field assistant, Litchfield; Talton R. Clark, assistant agency manager, Peoria; George R. Biggs, field assistant, Mason 
City; Fred W. Meyers, field assistant, Kankakee; Milo E. Willson, field assistant, Rockford. 

Third Row: Arthur H. Meidinger, assistant cashier; Frank Kroeger, Jr., district manager, Decatur; Clarence G. Thorson, 

cashier; Donald L. Bryant, district manager, Elgin and president of the district managers group; Fred G. Holderman, Jr., 

agency manager; Frank W. Hill, district manager, Bloomington; Cecil E. Casburn, assistant manager without organization, 

Peoria; E. W. Kersten, assistant agency manager in charge of agents’ training in Holderman agency; Mark L. Friess, as- 

sistant agency manager without organization; Lou Carroll, assistant division Group manager in charge of Group insurance 


results. He can really 
write his own ticket. I think that was 
proved by what I did as an agent in a 
town of 1,000 people. It is not just by 
production figures that results are 
must include loyalty to 
to the Society, to the manager, 
to the organization. All of these are 
factors which demonstrate that a man 
wants really to succeed. 

“In teaching men how to sell life in- 
surance, I believe in keeping it very sim- 
ple. I have a system of my own that 
I developed in 1933 and haven’t changed 
it one iota. I believe in home office 
schools, training of all kinds, CLU work 
and everything that goes to make a 
man smarter in this business, but I be- 
lieve that many times fellows try to 
teach our business too fast. I have built 
my organization on the Equitable’s idea 


of joint work in the field and teaching 
aman to sell by giving him a system 
and a simple way of selling. I do not 
believe in placing a man in school at the 


is measured by 


shown. They 
family, 





production of agency. 


believer in getting rid of men just as 
well as hiring men. If a man will not 
work, wants to cheat, cuts corners, or 
if he does not have a desire to succeed 
after he starts with me, we work just 
as hard getting him out of the business 
by finding him another job as we will 
work getting him into the business. It 
has always been my theory to help a 
man leaving my business, individually, to 
find another job and to have him leave 
me feeling just as well as he did when 
he came with me. I think this is very 
important. We want men to stand on 
their own feet; we do not want leaners. 
The latter cannot be developed. 

“In hiring new men we stress that he 
should try and get 100 policyholders his 
first year in the business. Since coming 
to Peoria, and even before that, new 
full-time men starting with me and re- 
maining a year or more have averaged 
more than $250,000 their first year and 
have paid for 100 lives or more. 

“As men develop we promote them to 
field assistants and then pick our dis- 
trict managers from our field assistant 
groups. Field assistants work directly 
under the direction of each district 
manager, the latter being manager of 


that it is most unfortunate if promises 
are made which do not result in delivery. 
We refrain from discussing the merits 
or demerits of our men publicly. There 
is no public criticism. All these personal 
discussions and issues are behind closed 
doors.” 

Holderman spends a lot of time in the 
territory. He does not believe in being 
anchored at a desk. 


Holderman’s “Travel Guide” 


Back in 1933 Mr. Holderman fixed up 
a system for supervising the work hi abits 
of agents he hired. It is called “The 
Travel Guide.” He gave it to the Equi- 
table after copyrighting it some years 
ago. The Equitable training division 
makes use of it now in its schools, in- 
cluding the unit management schools. 
Many agencies of the Equitable also 
use it. It is a weekly report which en- 
ables a man to reach his destination, 
know what he wants to accomplish and 
provides a systematic guide for achieve- 
ment. It brings his yearly objectives and 
goals to a weekly basis and focuses 
attention upon doing a specific job each 
week. Agents are taught to do today 
what they should not put off until to- 
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Atomic Hazard 


(Continued from Page 24) 


emergency system of communication. It 
means fighting miles of fire. It means 
the continuation of electric power. It 
means food and space rationing. It 
means the inventorying of dump trucks, 
shovels, bulldozers, concrete mixers, 
cranes, pumps, scrapers, tractors, trail- 
ers, compressors, dynamite, bricks, air 
hose, water hose, pipe and timber. Most 
important of all, it means pre-cata- 
loguing the skills and location of the 
people who can operate these tools. 

It means standardization of medical 
techniques and training and the stock- 
piling of drugs and the standardization 
of means of identification. There will 
not be enough physicians to treat the 
wounded, and laymen must be trained 
in first aid. People must be trained to 
give plasma. It means recruiting volun- 
teers (New York City is today recruit- 
ing one million volunteers); it means 
education; it means teaching people to 
take care of themselves, including the 
techniques of survival. It means a mini- 
mum auxiliary police force of at least 
five times the regular force, a minimum 
of three air-raid wardens for each 25 
families in city areas, and a minimum of 
42 trained persons for each physician. 

And civilian defense today is in the 
doldrums. Such is the substance of the 
remarks made this year by David L. 
Lawrence, president of the United States 
Conference of Mayors; James M. Brad- 
ford, National Defense Committee of 
National Association of Building Own- 
ers and Managers; the Federal Civil De- 
fense Advisory Council. 

This is not to criticize the honest, 
sincere and hardworking people who 
make up the profession and volun- 
teers of civilian defense. The cause for 
the let down may not be the failure of 
Congress to provide the funds, nor of 
lack of effort at state and local levels, 
but rather the general feeling of futility 
as to what can be done. News releases 
for the last year indicate that civilian 
defense must be intensified if it is to 
be effective. 





Educational Opportunity for Life 
Insurance Business 

Here is the great opportunity for the 
business of life insurance with its 83,- 
000,000 policyholders, its vast agency 
forces which are in constant touch with 
the people, its huge advertising program 
and its industry and agency associations 
to make civilian defense an effective 
force in our national life on a perma- 
nent basis. In answer to those carping 
critics, who decry bigness, let us do 
what only a great commercial enterprise 
can do—contribute to the safety and 
well being of the nation. 

Specific ally, it is suggested that the 
life insurance business, in conjunction 
with civilian defense authorities and 
other lines of insurance, undertake the 
education of the American people on 
civilian defense. Some of our advertis- 
ing should be aimed at that target. The 
loan of manpower is indicated, and other 
assistance should be granted. Anything 
we can do toward the preservation of 
life and property; toward the 
ful prosecution of war, if necessary; and, 
it is hoped, toward making war less 
likely will be a contribution toward the 
strength and security of the nation. It 
is a great cause and one that is ours. 
Let us get about it. 


success- 


morrow. It shows the dollar and cents 
value of field efforts—value of calls and 
interviews. It provides information about 
his work which will tell his wife about 
it. It encourages the agent to live 
within his budget; not to exceed his ob- 
jectives; to produce within limit of his 
ability rather than at 50% efficiency. It 
teaches how to make interviews out of 
calis; how to conserve business and cut 
down lapses; encourages more efficient 
planning; gives incentives to learn; and, 
above all, cuts down waste of time. In 
brief, what an agent should do and what 
he shouldn’t do. 
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Modern Society’s Greatest Institution 


By E. Pau, Huttincer 


I have been asked by The 


insurance, 


Half a century ago my father said to me: 
His trade was a respectable one out of which he had made a 


into my business.” 
satisfactory 


inspiration from that business; hence, 


Contrast that situation with life insurance. 


Gold Book why, 
| am more than ever convinced of its significance and useful purpose. 


living by the standard of the time, but he had received 
found little happiness in it. 


after spending 48 years in life 
“J don’t care what you do, but don’t go 


no lift or 


Fathers put their sons in it; grand- 


fathers their grandsons, and I suppose when centenarians are numerous enough to 


rock the annuity table, great 
this is vastly different from succession 
positions are not competitive. 

My faith in the institution of life in- 
surance is unshakable. This does not 
include all the men or women who man- 
age or sell it. Here there is a distinc- 
tion. Life insurance is one of the great- 
est, if not the greatest, social economic 
achievements of human society, but it is 
a human organization and administered 
by a cross section of the human race- 
great souls, little souls and souls whose 
only claim to distinction is in the tri- 
umph of mediocrity. 

However, the good it does in spite of 
human failing makes life insurance dis- 
tribution more than a business, more 
than a profession, rather a great mis- 
sion! Those who are most successful in 
selling this product regard it that way 
although they may not express their 
opinions in the same words. 

My intention in this article is to prov 
a conclusive case for interdependence of 
life insurance, democracy and freedom. 
As life insurance cannot exist as an idea 
it must be distributed, and that distribu- 
tion is by selling 

Antiquity of Death Benefit Idea 

The death benefit idea is old—much 
older than you think, not a hundred 
ut many centuries. 

If we mount on wings of historical 
perspective and hover around Athenian 
democracy about 500 B.C., we would find 
operating and established, burial socie- 
ties which sold a product almost iden- 
tical to the clean-up policy. 

The desire to be buried with decency 
is so old that its origin is lost in the 
mists of time. In those early days, just 
as now, there were expenses for under- 
takers, tombs or graves, ceremonies, 
sacrifices, entertaining guests and per- 
haps a few professional mourners, al- 
though the latter are rich usually dis- 
pensed with. So, far-sighted people, just 
as now, joined the burial society, paid 
dues, and at were guaranteed a 
dignified departure from the world. 

In time, the Romans hijacked the 
Greeks and drove away the truck loaded 
with their art, literature and culture. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
burial societies among Caesar’s legions 
known as Collegia which continued to 
function for several ennaring: There is 
a record of membership dues and bene- 
fits in sesterces. 


The Friendly Societies 


death 


Upon the rise in influence of Artisan 
Guilds in the Middle Age we discover 
burial benefits as part of their function. 
True, the guilds were organized to es 
tablish standards and conditions of la- 
bor, but the funeral of members in good 
standing was part of their obligation. 
Later on in the 17th Century came 
friendly societies which accepted mem- 
bers of various trades, businesses and 
professions with similar mutual obliga- 
tions and duties. 

There must have been grave miscal- 
culations in the financial aspects of those 
2,000 years of burial society history. 


grandfathers will recruit their great grandsons. All of 
where the 


family owns the business and 


Management had little or no idea of 


what amounts to charge. Those who 
were lucky enough to die early cashed 
in unless charitably minded citizens 


added to the reserve by bequest. 

In 1693 Edmund Halley produced the 
first table of mortality based on vital 
statistics from the ancient city of Bres- 
lau and light began to dawn. True, it 
was a shaky table but sound enough to 
calculate approximate rates according to 
ages instead of guessing in the dark. 


Life Insurance Becomes a Science 


Now, life insurance could sell its prod- 
uct on a scientific basis with reasonable 
guarantees of solvency although at that 
time prospects were more interested in 
annuities than life insurance. Based on 
Halley’s work the Amicable Society was 
founded in London in 1706 by royal 
charter. It prospered for only a few 
years and not until half a century later 
when the old Equitable of London was 
founded do we discover a permanent 
company. It is still doing business. 
Shortly prior to this came the Presby- 
terian Ministers’ Fund in Philadelphia, 


Balance in Social Security 


(Continued from Page 31) 


higher benefits must sooner or later 
niean higher payroll taxes. However, the 
effectiveness of this restraint is limited 
at present because it is possible for the 
benefits to be increased immediately while 
the tax increases can be postponed. Be- 
cause those no longer working were ex- 
cluded from benefits when OASI was 
established, less than quarter of the 


present aged are now on the benefit 
rolls. Thus, the present taxes of 14% 


each on employer and employe are not 
only adequate to pay all benefits for 
the time being, but also to yield an ex- 
cess of over $1 billion a year—which cur- 
rently goes to build up the $14 billion 
reserve fund, but which can be tapped 
for higher benefits. 

Yet in about a generation the benefits 
promised by present law will be costing 
some 6 to 10% of the increased taxable 
payrolls initial then, and any inter- 
vening liberalizations in the law will in- 
crease these percentages. By that time 
about 90% of the then aged (about 
double the present number) are expected 
to be eligible for OASI benefits, without 
change in present law. 

A Possible Way Out 


The logic of requiring a large propor- 


tion of persons now aged to meet a 
means test in order to receive social 
security benefits, while benefits as a 


matter of right are promised for most 
present workers, can be questioned. In- 
asmuch as the food, clothing, and other 
items of support for non-producers must 
come from the current production of 
those at work at any given time, why 





E. PAUL 


HUTTINGER 


still in business, but for a century after 
organization this society was more of a 
charitable institution than a legal re- 
serve life insurance company. 

The Agents 


There was still a missing link in the 
now scientific institution of life insur- 
ance. Underwriting experts could select 


do we offer our elders benefits based on 
need, while passing laws requiring the 
oncoming generation to furnish us with 
benefits based on right? 

This line of thought suggests that the 
present, retired aged not on the OASI 
rolls, including the assistance recipients, 
should be placed on such rolls—presum- 
ably for minimum benefits. If this were 
done, the Federal Government could dis- 
continue granting money for old-age as- 
sistance. Moreover, the present OASI 
“surplus” of $1 billion annually would be 
utilized in a desirable way, and any fu- 
ture increases in the OASI benefit level 
would then have to be matched by simul- 
taneous increases in payroll taxes. This 
would help many persons to awake from 
their something-for-nothing illusions 
about social security. 

Such a plan may represent a way out. 
In effect, the proposal would be one for 
more social security now as a means of 
preventing overexpansion later. How- 
ever, it would involve the controversial 
question of whether current payroll-tax 
receipts should be used to pay benefits 
to non-contributors to OASI. Yet if 
OASI benefits for the present aged were 
not so financed, they would presumably 
come from general Federal revenues, 
which would be the old-age assistance 
story all over again—only worse, so far 
as probabilities of undue liberalization 
are concerned. 

But by whatever means achieved, it 
seems highly desirable that the public 
gain a greater sense of reality about so- 
cial security. If every proposal for lib- 
eralization had a price tag attached, 
clearly indicating true costs to be paid 
promptly, then it seems unlikely the 
American people would want to go over- 
board on social security. 


with reasonable care, actuaries could 
calculate adequate rates, financial acu- 
men was not lacking. Could it be dis- 
tribution? Could it be that manage- 
ment thought applicants and suppliants 
would storm the gates to buy such a 


E. Paul Huttinger 


Mr. Huttinger, who recently retired | 
as secretary of the Penn Mutual Life | 
after being with that organization 48 | 
years, was long a notable figure in| 
life insurance education and training. 
He is author of “The Law of Sales- 
manship,” “Organized Life Insurance | 
Selling,” and of training courses used | 
by Penn Mutual Life. | 

Mr. Huttinger was a leading figure | 
in Sales Management Association of | 
Philadelphia and was an executive | 
committeeman of Life Insurance Ad- | 
vertisers Association. He was on the | 
committee of education and training | 
of the Life Insurance Agency Man- | 
agement Association. 











desirable product? Occasionally, there 
is a lurking suspicion some management 
still believes it. What has made life 
insurance the great industry it is is its 
sales force or agency system! It is 
solely responsible for the important law 
of averages which makes or breaks life 
insurance companies. 

With few exceptions, the scientific- 
minded management pioneers consumed 
most of their steam in perfecting or- 
ganization and found little pressure left 
to distribute the product they manufac- 
tured. It required more than 150 years 
to correct this mistake. The petition for 
the Charter of the Amicable Society to 
Queen Anne in 1706 citing the needs for 
life insurance reads like a modern bro- 
chure. The permanence of the Equitable 
Society of London is merely an excep- 
tion to the rule. 


Greatest Growth Under Democracies 


Everyone knows the story from 1840 
to date but what happened before may 
be news to many. The Greeks, who in- 
stituted democracy in government, also 
founded the burial society, a step in 
economic freedom, which contained the 
germ of life insurance. 

Where is the most life insurance? 
United States, Canada and the British 
Empire. What nations are sturdy de- 
fenders of faith in democracy? Are we 
where we were 2,500 years ago? Maybe 
our mission is greater than we realize. 

When I suggest that distributing life 
insurance is the greatest business in the 
world, you may accuse me of exaggera- 
tion, but I still believe it. My faith is 
in the challenge it presents to sales 
management and aggressive selling. 

It is not an easy sale. Many men 
and women mainly fail for lack of 
stamina. Because you are doing good 
does not mean that people will line the 
sidewalks and pelt you with roses. It’s 
quite apt to be the opposite and it has 
been that way since the world began. 

There is a pungent paragraph in the 
preface to “Organized Life Insurance 
Selling” which reads as follows: “The 
rich rewards of selling life insurance 
invariably go not to the genius but to 
the man of average ability who can 
take the most punishment from his own 
indomitable will! 
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On the 25th Anniversary of 


~— Acacta’s Famous Low Premium Plan 


we salute 


Wilham Montgomery 


whose pioneering vision not only made 
this revolutionary plan possible... but 
who also introduced Acacia’s unique 
and different Lifetime Agent’s Contract. 


The year 1951 marks the Silver Anniversary of 
Acacia’s LOW PREMIUM PLAN and the 28th Anni- 
versary of Acacia’s unique LIFETIME AGENT’S CON- 
TRACT. We, of Acacia’s Newark Branch Office, take 
this opportunity to express our appreciation for the 
pioneering vision of President William Montgomery, 
who conceived and developed these two outstand- 
ing plans. 


Under the LOW PREMIUM PLAN, Acacia has 
forged steadily ahead through an era marked with 
booms, wars and depressions to establish an outstand- 
ing record of growth and development. Acacia policy- 
holders have had the benefit of the lowest premium 
rates of any mutual life insurance company, enabling 
them to provide more protection for their loved ones 
with their insurance dollars. And in addition to low 


premium rates, they have also received real dividends 
totalling more than 20 millions of dollars. 


Under our unique and generous LIFETIME 
AGENT’S CONTRACT, we are enjoying prosperous 
and happy careers in this great insurance industry. 
We receive a continuous monthly income on all the 
business we have in force to our credit, plus generous 
twice-a-year bonuses for the production of quality 
business. Our Agent’s Contract also provides liberal 
disability, retirement and death benefits, plus Social 
Security which, as Acacia Fieldmen, we were the first 
to receive. Our jobs are permanent and our families 
and loved ones are assured of the highest measure 
of security and peace of mind. 


We are proud of our association with Acacia 
Mutual, which we sincerely believe to be the most 
progressive life insurance company in America. 


ASSOCIATES 


C. J. LaMAITA H. G. THOMPSON E. C. SHIRE 

R. GALIONE R. J. HOLLMANN H. S. MaeCLARY 
N. KOVACS E. N. IVERSEN J. A. RILLO 

T. J. KENNY G. O. NIELSEN J. A. MOLEEN 
M. M. MONAGHAN N. W. C. THOMSON 


J. L. SCHRUMPF 
CLARENCE L. FRITZ, Manager 


M. GERTRUDE FLOOD, Cashier 
MARION OSWALD 


KATHERINE SANTULLO 
HELEN STEFANICK 


MARY McGUINNESS 
JAMES B. BONAT, Estate Analyst 


Newark, N. J. Branch 
744 BROAD STREET 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Washington, D. C. 


Acacia was chartered by Act of Congress in 1869. 
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Some Ghicago Personalities... 


Lujack an Insurance Natural 


Famed Football Star, in Chicago Life Insurance Field Since 
March, 1951, Wrote $625,000 by July 1 


Johnny Lujack, most famous athlete 
in life insurance, one of greatest foot- 


ball players who ever lived, signed a 
contract with Equitable Life Assurance 
Society on March 14, 1951, 
diately became a big success in the 
business world. 


and imme- 





JOHN C. 


LUJACK 


insurance 


The 
gested to him by 
able agent who had invited him to speak 


idea of life sug- 
Tom Ferns, an Equit- 


was 


at an athletic banquet in Akron, O. 
This agent phoned Warren Woody, one 
of Chicago’s Equitable managers. Woody 


interested in 
them in 


deeply 
number of 


has always been 


athletes, having a 


his agency. Late in January, 1951, the 
agency manager and the football player 


finally got together, and an Equitable 
contract was signed March 14. The 
schedule of the Chicago Bears (Chicago 
professional football team on which Lu- 
jack is one of the stars) permits a 
= wo half day time even during the 
playing season, and full time the bal- 
ance of the year except for two months 
of intensive training, beginning August 
1. In that way, Lujack can be a full- 
timer in two careers by virtue of the 
character of his athletic one. 

Lujack immediately demonstrated that 
he was a natural in the sale of life in- 
surance. His contract was signed on 
March 14 and he was leader in his 
agency in the Par-for-Parkinson cam- 
paign (named after the Society’s presi- 
dent) during April. By July 1 he had 
written $625,000 in 4314 applications. 


His First Case 


Where did he get this business, and 
why do Woody agency leaders believe 
it to be more than gift business and 
that he has laid the foundation for a 
permanent life insurance selling suc- 
cess? 

His first case (for funding stock pur- 
chase) came from the friend he con- 
sulted about going into the business. 
Having purchased substantial life in- 
surance himself as protection and sav- 





ings his first year as a pro, Johnny was 
well acquainted with the reasons for 
buying, and convinced that insurance 
belongs in a certain place in a man’s 
planning. He determined, when going 
into the business, that he would tell 
this to the men he knew, and if at that 
time it had no place in their plans, he 
was the easiest person to dispose of. 
He had seen from experience how the 
ownership of business life insurance for 
small businesses had put at ease the 
minds of the owners. His simple belief 
that no man is doing him a favor buy- 
ing life insurance, but quite the other 
way around, and his professional, busi- 
ness-like approach to selling have al- 
ready created many favorable impres- 
sions that cause people to want to do 
business with him. 

The concentration of time necessary 
for him to hold down two full-time jobs 
decided him to learn from the experi- 
ence of the other successful men in 
the agency just as much as he possibly 
could, and to this end he rides down 
on the train mornings with Ed O’Shaugh- 
nessy, and has opened up a number of 


new cases on a joint work basis with 
this man and others in the agency, 
believing that he can best teach him- 
self by watching the operation of men 
of proven success. Also, they will be 
working on cases while he must be in 
training, and his production will be 
steady. 


Went to Notre Dame 


Lujack’s story is in the truest Amer- 
ican tradition. His father is a_ boiler 
maker for the Pennsylvania and Lake 
Erie Railroad in Connellsville, and trav- 
el was something beyond the reach of 
this family which included six children. 


Chicago, 100 miles away, was a dream 
city “way out there.” There was no 
money for college, but Johnny and an- 
other brother won scholarships making 
it possible for them to go. It is worth 


noting that in addition to his great 
athletic gifts Johnny Lujack was an 
honor student in high school, president 


of his senior class and in college he 
majored in political science with a high 
scholastic average. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lujack celebrated their 
third wedding anniversary on June 26, 
They own a home in Park Ridge, 
and have a daughter, Mary Jane, 2 
years old. 


Kreer Uses Motivating Stories 


Daniel P. Kreer, Brennan agency, 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Chicago, whose 
father was a steel industry executive, is 
a Princeton graduate, class of 741. He 
was captain of Princeton tennis team. 
On four occasions he was Illinois State 
table tennis champion. He was in Army 
Counter-Intelligence Corps during World 
War II. His mother, who at one time 
was successful in life insurance selling 
left the field when her son entered it. 
A career as life insurance salesman ap- 
pealed to Dan because it has no ceilings 
on earning potential, no labor problems 


Athletic Career of Johnny Lujack 





LUJACK ON GRIDIRON 


These facts in career of Johnny Lu- 
jack are from the official book of the 
Chicago Bears football team: 

Honors— Unanimous All-American at 
Notre Dame, 1946 and 1947. National 
Football League’s Prize Rookie, 1948. 
Selected as “Athlete of Year” for 1947 
in nation-wide Associated Press Poll, 
with one of highest point totals on 
record. Awarded Heisman Trophy as 


nation’s No. 1 
1947. Winner 


college football player, 
of Detroit Quarterback 
Club Trophy and Dr. Mathew Golden 
Memorial Trophy. Received numerous 
other awards. Voted most outstanding 
player in East-West game at San Fran- 
cisco, January 1, 1948. 

Histor 4 J Lujack matriculated 
at Notre Dame Saiaenty in September, 
1942, after gaining national recognition 
as outstanding athlete at Connellsville 
(Pa.) High. Captained football and bas- 
ketball teams in high school and won 
fame in four sports—football, basket- 
ball, baseball, and track. 


Joined Notre Dame Varsity in 1943 


Joined Notre Dame varsity Septem- 
ber, 1943; alternated at left halfback 
and quarterback. Replaced Angelo Ber- 
telli as first string quarterback before 
Army game, 1943, and led Irish to 26 
to 0 triumph. Held down position in 
final four games of season as Notre 
Dame captured 1943 National Cham- 
pionship. Graduated from Columbia 
Midshipman School in December, 1944. 
Served 11 months on sub-chaser_ in 
North Atlantic. Played service football 
in 1945 with Ft. Pierce, Florida. Honor- 
ably discharged June, 1946. Returned 
to Notre Dame and led Irish to 1946 
National Championship. Member of 
1947 National Championship Notre Dame 
squad (3rd National Championship team 
in 3 years for Lujack). Credited with 
84 average as Political Science major at 
Notre Dame. 

Records—Winner of four major mono- 
grams in college (first and last Notre 
Dame athlete to achieve that distinc- 
tion since Dutch Bergman in 1914-1915 
scholastic year). Called Notre Dame’s 
greatest all-around football player and 
rated even better than George Gipp. 
Most publicized athlete in Notre Dame 
history and most widely publicized ath- 
lete since Red Grange (23 magazine 
covers). 








Joined Chicago Bears in 1948. 
(Continued on Page 45) 





such as his father encountered in the 
steel industry. 

Entering life insurance in 1946 he did 
$250,000 in seven months ending Decem- 


He paid for $400,000 in 1947; 


ber 31. 


DANIEL P. KREER 
$500,000 the next year, $600,000 in 1949 
and passed $1,000,000 in 1950—104 poli- 
cies for the year. Average 1950 policy 
was $10,000. Forty were new programs; 
30 were on his policyholders. No sales 
were “package.” Starting at 7.30 o'clock 
in the morning he audits until 9 o’clock. 
Most clients are about his own age and 
he sees people by appointment only. 
Kreer makes good use of effective mo- 
tivating stories he hears at insurance 
and other business meetings. Among 
those he currently finds effective are 
Stan Martin’s three silver dollar pre- 
sentation and Glen Isgrig’s diver story. 
The latter discusses a man, Age 65, 
obliged to jump. Necessary for him to 
land without getting hurt is water “a 
come.) He finds Social Security only « 


damp rag on which to land. Effectively 
used also is Smoky Killen’s carpen- 
ter’s yardstick illustration. Kreer’s best 


original idea is the building of an “insur- 
ance house”’—the first insurance the 
foundation, the living quarters the living 
income, the wings, the educational fund, 
and the roof the emergency fund. 
Clients are shown that this insurance 
house can be built as any house is con- 


structed—a little at a time, and over 
the years. 
The Kreers live in a new home in 


Winnetka, Ill. Their children are a boy, 
5, and a girl, nearly 2 
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A Salesman At Age 9 


Kenneth L. Means of Nothhelfer & 
Leck agency, State Mutual, Chicago, is 
a graduate of University of Illinois. At 
the beginning of his senior year he 
signed a full-time contract with State 
Mutual. In 1940 he opened an office in 
Champaign, Ill., which he operated until 
he went into the service in 1943. He 


MEANS 


KENNETH L. 


was in Army Counter-Intelligence Corps 
for 23 months in Chicago and Milwau- 
kee, returning in 1945 to life insurance 
and moving to Chicago: where he knew 
only two policyholders and some Uni- 
versity of Illinois alumni. He married 
in 1941, his wife being a graduate of his 


college. : 
Means started selling when 9 years 
old. He sold radio guides; went from 


that to subscriptions to magazines. At 


high school he sold advertising space 
for the school’s manual and also sold 
Christmas trees. He was on _ business 


staff of Univ ersity of Illinois Year Book. 
Also during his sophomore year he sold 
hospitalization insurance. 


Keeps Voluminous Records 


to the stock question, SLO 
what do you attribute your success?” 
he told The Gold Book, “The records 
I keep.” They are voluminous pron de- 
tailed and show him how he can in- 
crease his efficiency. In 1949 his ‘ecials 
showed that he made 679 calls. In 1950 
it was 811 calls, and he got 97% more 
business. Many of his calls are “mis- 
cellaneous.” Explaining that, he says: 

“You have to recognize that w hen you 
are doing business with men between 
the ages of 25 and 45, their situations 
can change rapidly: new children, new 
homes, debts out of the way, time pay- 
ments completed on a new car, promo- 
tions, pay increases, and larger bonuses 
as the years go by. All of these factors 
create new needs and make more funds 
available to solve the basic needs of any 
insurance program. You have to make 
these miscellaneous calls to keep your- 
self up to date.” 

These same records Mr. 


Johnny Lujack 


(Continued from Page 44) 


In reply 


tell Means 





Starred as defensive halfback and under- 
study to Sid Luckman. No. 1 quarter- 
back in pro football in 1949; led Nation- 
al Football League in most completed 
passes, most yardage by passes and 
most touchdown passes. Established 
new record for total yardage one game 
by passes against Cardinals, December 


11, 1949 (468 yards). Threw six touch- 
down passes in same game. 
quarterback in 1950. 


All-League 








that his greatest volume per sale comes 
from his “natural” contacts, as com- 
pared to referred leads or old policy- 
holders. Therefore, he feels that con- 
centration on natural contacts will give 
him a greater return for the time in- 
vested. The breakdown of his 1950 busi- 
ness, all personal life insurance sales, 
is as follows: 

2 cases of $50,000 apiece 

5 cases between $25,000 and $50,000 

41 cases between $10,000 and $25,000 

45 cases between $5,000 and $10,000 

10 cases between $2,500 and $5,000 

18 cases under $2,500 

Mr. Nothhelfer, one of Mr. Means’ 
general agents, taught him long ago 
that if some sales talk or daily or weekly 
effort is paying off, don’t change it or 
replace it with something that sounds 
just as good. Just keep on doing that 
successful thing more often and better. 

In Western Springs he is vice presi- 
dent of the Home Owners Association; 
president, Parent-Teachers Association, 
and active in the Masonic Lodge. He 
reaches his office each morning at 8:45, 
spends a full day in the field, and has 
one cardinal rule: always home for din- 
ner with his family. However, he makes 
many night calls. He spends one day a 
week out in his car, making outlying 
calls far from Chicago’s Loop. district, 
and on that day doesn’t come in to his 
office at all. This is a fairly recent de- 
velopment for him. 


Fox’s Circularizing Methods 


Walter E. Fox, Grandson agency, 
Union Central, Chicago, and who in 
1950 was a first-time qualifier for the 
Million Dollar Round Table, 
career as a 16-year-old office boy for the 
Union Central in that city. He became 
an assistant cashier at $165 a month. In 
1943 he became an agent. Born in Chi- 
cage his formal education ended with a 


began his 


two-year mechanical course in high 
school. He lives in Evanston, is mar- 
ried and has a son in high school. He 


believed agents should specialize in one 
field, his for the past several years be- 
ing inheritance taxes. He does consid- 
erable estate analysis work, but not on 
an elaborate scale. Asked to account for 
his step-up to a million production in 
1950 his secretary said that goals had 
something to do with it. After he 
reached $500,000 his objective was $700,- 
000 in 1949; he just missed a million, his 
production being $900,000. In 1950 he 
made it. 


After Slow Start, Revised Methods 


As is the case with most agents Fox 
started selling by seeing a friend. He 
sold $1,000 policy to the latter’s wife. 
The prospect said he was “loaded with 
insurance” as he had $3,000. That was 
typical of the financial status of his 
initial contacts. Within a week he had 


Rothermel’s Repeating Sales 


Bowerman 


ROTHERMEL, JR. 


CHARLES. T. 


Charles T. “Bud” Rothermel, Jr., CLU, 
manager, life department of Moore, 
Case, Lyman & Hubbard, Chicago, and 
associate general agent for John Han- 
cock, is a Dartmouth graduate, class of 
41. 

He became a full-time John Hancock 
agent with Moore, Case, Lyman & Hub- 
bard on September 1, 1941. For 36 
months he was in Army Air Corps. Dur- 
ing the four months he spent in insur- 
ance before entering the Air Corps he 
“learned the language.” Whatever his 
major assignment in the Army he al- 
ways had as additional duty that of be- 
ing a NSLI officer. 

Returning to Moore, Case in 1945, 
he was a full time agent for two years. 
In 1948 he became a supervisor and on 
January 1, 1951, was given his present 








titles. In his first year of production, 
1945, he paid for 27 lives for $198,000. 
In 1949, 42 lives for $872,500, and in 1950, 
$1,063,000 on 88 lives. 
business now is from re-sales, proving, 
he says, that it is important in the first 
few years to get a lot of clients which 
he did. In 1946 he sold 92 lives. His 
clients have been men of promise and he 
has grown up with them. All were sold 
on his philosophy that he is in a busi- 
ness that provides the economic answer, 
and the only sure answer, for men of 
his age. 

In discussing repeater business he told 
The Gold Book of a case which origin- 
ally started with a juvenile policy pres- 
entation. The man didn’t like the idea 
At the time “Bud” was taking the “C” 
course of CLU and remembered an ide: ‘ 
from a tax book where the wife with 
income should own life insurance on the 
husband’s life and why. That was five 
years ago, and this prospect had his wife 
apply for $75,000 on his life. Since then, 
the insured and agent have become good 
business friends and he looks to Rother- 
mel to bring him tax ideas. In mean- 
time, he has become president of his 
concern. In the five-year period Rother- 
mel has placed $1,000,000 on this insured, 
or through his influence, representing 
nearly 50 lives in business or individual 
policies. 

It was that experience which encour- 


All of his personal 


aged him to try for “nest” business be- 
cause having prospects located under 
the same roof makes seeing a lot of 
people easy. 

Another interesting case which had 
developments was in 1948 when he 
bought a car and has since sold the 
dealer $50,000 personal insurance and 


placed $50,000 business insurance on the 
sales manager. Then he did some suc- 
cessful Salary Savings solicitation. 

“Bud” Rothermel married Barbara 
Jean Morris of Louisville in 1943 while 
in the service. They have two _ sons, 
Charles T., III, 6 years old, and Sam A., 
IT, 3% years old. He lives in Glencoe, 
one of the north shore suburbs of Chi- 
cago, and is a member of the Skokie 
Country Club and the Union League 
Club of Chicago. His wife is a member 
of the Chicago Junior League. 





FOX 


WALTER E. 


run out of people to see. That made it 
necessary for him to canvass strangers. 
Describing the situation he said: “It be- 
came apparent that I needed more than 
acquaintances and courage and that I 
would have to capitalize on that 20 years 
of life insurance office background in 
some way. There was the United States 
mail, and I decided to do some circular- 
izing.” 

Fox took names from local telephone 
directories, birth lists from neighboring 


papers. Since the lists were poor, so 
were the results. He decided to get 
some lists of his own. The first one 
came from a friend who furnished the 
complete membership of the Candy As- 
sociation, as well as the officers. He con- 
tinued and by end of 1944 had about 
1,000 names of potential buyers, the re- 
sult of circularizing about 6,000 good 
names. 
How He Gets Names 

In his own words, his routine method 
of getting these names is this: 

I ask each prospect for names of people 


who might be interested in my service. 

ask each prospect for the directory of his 
company personnel. 

ask each prospect for the 
tion listing of his industry. 

If I fail to get them, but still feel that it 
is the type of company that I would like to 
solicit, then I check the Building Directory 
for the names and officers by simply looking 
for that particular room number. 

The company reception room is my _ li- 
brary for names. I browse around for their 
house organ, check through their trade maga- 
zines for personal news, convention data, the 
names of the editor and the staff of the 
trade journals. I formerly was angry when 
I was compelled to wait tor an appointment, 
but now I welcome the opportunity. I also 
get names of the company officers from the 
company parking lots, where they are printed 
above their car stalls. 

Printers who publish convention listings 
and company directories are good sources. 

Newspapers. I pay particular attention to 


Trade Associa- 


the column writers and others using by- 
lines. 
Mr. Fox has had luck, too, in getting 


names of personnel by calling at busi- 
ness concerns and making friends with 
the telephone operators and _ others. 
Thus, at one concern he was furnished 
names of vice presidents, office manager, 
comptroller, local salesmen. Sometimes 
he is able to get principal names by 
telephoning from the outside. 

After getting the names he circular- 
izes. He doesn’t believe this should be 
done spasmodically. There must be con- 
sistent circularization every month. He 
is not stumped by thinking it inoppor- 
tune to write because “it’s too near 
Christmas, or just before New Year, or 
Income Tax deadline or vacation time.” 
Fox says the same percentage of re- 
plies will be received no matter what 


(Continued on Page 146) 
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Veterans Administration Insurance 


On April 25, 1951, there was enacted 
into law important and reaching 
legislation affecting the government life 
insurance program. This legislation, Pub- 
lic Law 23, 82nd Congress, embodies the 
Servicemen’s Indemnity and Insurance 
Acts of 1951. The two primary purposes 
legislation, as expressed by the 
uniform 


far 


of this 
Congress, were to provide a 
protection against death to all members 
of the armed services and to effect re- 
ductions in administrative costs of the 
government life insurance program. 
Shortly after the passage of this legis- 
lation, I assumed the duties of the 
Assistant Administrator for Insurance as 
successor to Harold W. Breining who 
had, for a long period, efficiently directed 
the government life insurance program. 
While most of the readers of this publi- 
familiar with the 
Indemnity 
I feel that 
importance 


cation are probably 
provisions of the Servicemen’s 


Acts of 1951, 


tremendous 


and Insurance 
because of the 
of these Acts to 
well as to veterans, a 
of the provisions of the new law might 


yersons in service, as 
I 


brief discussion 
prove of value. 

Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 1951 

The Indemnity Act of 
1951 insurance protection 
in a $10,000 less 
any amount of insur- 
ance in force on the date of death. This 
amount is payable in 120 equal monthly 


Servicemen’s 
free 
amount of 
government 


provides 
maximum 
life 


installments, with interest at 24%, upon 
the death of persons in the active ser- 
vice of the armed forces and certain 


others. The beneficiaries of the indemnity 
are limited to specified classes and per- 
sons within these classes may be desig- 
nated by the serviceman. 

For those persons in 
who have policies of government life in- 


active service 
surance in force, this new law provides 
means by which the insured may main- 
tain his insurance protection at greatly 


reduced or no cost. The insurance Act 
of 1951 contains a provision whereby the 
insured may request a waiver of prem- 
iums which, when granted, will continue 


during his fora of active service and 
for 120 days following separation. For 
those with term insurance the waiver 
will enable the insured to continue his 
contract in full force with the payment 
Term insur- 


being 


of no premium whatsoever. 
ance on which premiums 
waived and which expires while the in- 
sured is in active service is automatically 
renewed for an additional five year 
period. The waiver of premiums on perm- 
anent plans of insurance is only with 
respect to that portion of the premium 
which is ee by the cost of the 
pure insurance risk The remaining por- 
tion of the premium must continue to 
be paid by the insured. This provision 
for waiver of premiums does not affect 
the rights of the insured under the 
although the policy which is 


are 


ponte t, 


By H. V. Stirtinc 


Assistant Administrator for Insurance in the Veterans Administration 


continued in force by means of the 
waiver is on a non-participating basis 
during such period. 

If a person in active service should 
desire to relinquish his government life 
insurance contract and thereby become 
entitled to indemnity protection, the law 
provides that permanent plans of insur- 
ance may be surrendered for their cash 
value and within 120 days after separa- 
tion from service the insurance so sur- 
rendered may be reinstated or replaced 
by a new policy on the same plan in 
an amount not in excess of the amount 
surrendered. Such reinstatement or re- 
placement may be accomplished on a 
non-medical basis. 


Two New Types of NSLI 


One of the most important provisions 
of Public Law 23 is that which precludes 
the issuance after April 25, 1951 of Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance or United 
States Government Life Insurance, under 





H. V. Stirling 


Mr. Stirling is a native of Ohio. 
While attending Ohio State Univer- 
sity he joined the Army shortly after 
this country entered World War I. 
He was commissioned as a first lieu- 
tenant of infantry and served in the 
AEF. Prior to assuming his present 
position he was Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Education. 

Mr. Stirling has held a number of 
positions of responsibility during the 
years he has been identified with the 
administration of laws pertaining to 
veterans, including a period as Di- 
rector of Finance with responsibility 
for the conduct of insurance premium 
accounting. 











the provisions of prior law, except as 
to policies issued to replace those sur- 
rendered for cash. In order to make 
insurance protection available to persons 
who upon discharge from service are 
not otherwise entitled to government 
life insurance, the new law makes avail- 
able two new types of National Service 
Life Insurance. One of these provides 
protection for those who have incurred 
a service connected disability which, if 
10% or more in degree, would be com- 
pensable. Such persons may, within one 
year after the Veterans Administration 
has determined that such disability is 
service connected, apply for National 
Service Life Insurance on the same 
plans as were available under the Nation- 
al Service Life Insurance Act prior to 
April 25, 1951. Applicants for this type 
of insurance must be in good health 
except for the service connected dis- 
ability. This insurance is non- participa- 
ting and the settlement of policies in- 
volving annuities is on the basis of the 
Annuity Table for 1949 with interest at 
the rate of 2%%. Premium rates are 
based on the Commissioners 1941 Stan- 
dard Ordinary Table of Mortality and 
interest at the rate of 24%. The other 
type of new National Service Life Insur- 
ance is five-year level premium term in- 
surance which may be secured non- 
medically upon application made within 
120 days of separation from service and 
is renewable and nonconvertible. This 
insurance also is on a non-participating 








basis and premium rates and settlements 
are on the same basis as that provided 
under insurance issued to persons with 
service connected disabilities. 

This discussion of some of the pro- 
visions of the new law is necessarily 
limited and many of the conditions. and 
exceptions in connection with the bene- 
fits provided have not been mentioned. 
It is important that anyone who may be 
interested in this legislation for their 





Photo 


Veterans’ Administration 


H. V. STIRLING 


own benefit or so that others may be 
advised of their rights should become 
thoroughly familiar with these condi- 
tions. The law is specific in saving all 
rights under contracts of insurance which 
were issued prior to the date of. its 
enactment so that all rights of con- 
version, reinstatement, renewal etc. are 
not affected. 


Amount of Insurance in Force 


The administration of the government 
life insurance program is still a big job 
when it is realized that as of June, 1951, 
there were approximately 470,000 : 
Government Life Insurance policies and 
over 7,000,000 National Service Life In- 
surance policies in force. As indicated 
earlier our present operations in connec- 
tion with this insurance issued prior to 
April 26, 1951 are on a comparatively 
normal basis; however, we are immedi- 
ately concerned with the establishment 
of procedures necessary to the efficient 
administration of the new law. At the 
present time there is the usual large 
amount of correspondence always brought 
about by the passage of legislation af- 
fecting government life insurance and, 
of course, large numbers of applications 
for waiver of premiums by those in ac- 
tive service are being received. 

All insurance accounts of those in the 
active service whose premiums are paid 
by allotment are administered in Wash- 
ington. It is reasonable to assume that 
the administrative work in connection 
with these accounts will greatly diminish 
as time goes on. Only the future can 
reveal the extent of the work which will 
be necessary in order to process and 





maintain records for the new insurance 
which has been made available and by 
the receipt of claims from those entitled 
to payment of the indemnity. 


Term Period of Many Policies Expiring 


The term period of many policies has 
been expiring in the immediate past and 
will expire in the near future. Because 
of the provision in Public Law 23 which 
precludes further issuance of govern- 
ment life insurance after April 25,1951, 
those who do not make adequate pro- 
vision for renewal may find themselves 
in a difficult position. Before the pas- 
sage of this law, failure to act was not, 
in most cases, too damaging. If a vet- 
eran failed to renew and was in good 
health he had the privilege, if he served 
in the armed forces between October 8, 
1940 and September 2, 1945, of applying 
for new insurance and the premium 
rate would generally be the same wheth- 
er he renewed his existing policy or 
applied for new term insurance. Since 
this privilege no longer exists, veterans 
having term insurance should be very 
careful to comply with all the renewal 
requirements if they wish to continue 
their government life insurance in force. 

Public Law 36, 82nd Congress, ap- 
proved May 18, 1951, provides that, un- 
less the Veterans Administration has re- 
ceived from the insured a request in 
writing for payment in cash, any Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance dividend 
accumulations and unpaid dividends shall 
be applied in payment of premiums be- 
coming due on insurance subsequent to 
the date the dividend is payable after 
January 1, 1952. 


1948 Special NSLI Dividend Payments 


The 1948 Special National Service Life 
Insurance dividend payment is almost 
completed. Less than 1% of those en- 
titled and who have applied for payment 
of such dividends have not received 
their checks. When it is considered that 
approximately 22,000,000 premium record 
cards had to be audited covering a period 
of several years in most cases, it is 
believed the tremendous operation in- 
volving the payment of this dividend 
has been efficiently conducted and that 
a residue of a comparatively small num- 
ber of cases which remain unpaid can 
only be expected. We are in the process 
now of paying the 1951 Special: National 
Service Life Insurance Dividend cover- 
ing the period from 1948 policy anniv ers- 
ary date to the anniversary date in 
1951, and it is anticipated that payment 
of this dividend to veterans will be com- 
plete early in 1952. 


Early in 1951 Photocopy equipment 
was installed so that premium informa- 
tion could more readily be provided 
organizational units other than premium 
accounting units. The use of this equip- 
ment permits the basic premium record 
to be maintained in its proper place 
at all times while making available a 
complete picture of the record without 
the laborious job of transcribing entries. 
It is anticipated that economies will 
result and that service to policyholders 
will be improved. This equipment is also 
used to provide the insured with a photo- 
copy of each change of beneficiary des- 
ignation and selection of settlement 
option. 

The aim of the Office of Insurance is 
to render the best possible service to 
policyholders of Government life insur- 
ance, 
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Love, Happiness, Loyalty 
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sold over the Counter 
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Keeping Pace With Industry’s Growth 


5% of Total Assets of All Life Insurance Companies Financed 
American Industry and Business Needs in 1859; Last 
Year 40% of Such Assets Was So Invested 


By THomas I. Parxrnson 


President, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


For the great capital needs of this 


country, life insurance funds are cur- 
rently supplying about one billion dol- 
lars a month. In 1859, the year The 
F.quitable was founded, less than 5% 
of the total assets of all life insurance 
companies was used to finance the 
needs of business and industry. Last 
year 40% of all assets of the life compa- 
nies was invested in the securities of 
American business. Thus, the great 
growth of the industrial might of the 
United States in the last nine or ten 
decades has moved in step with the 
growth of life insurance. 

For the past 100 hundred years the 
life insurance business has operated in 
an atmosphere which at least was not 
hostile. It has paid taxes, state and Fed- 
eral, on its property, on the right to do 
business, on the premiums which it col- 
lected and, in later years, on its taxable 
income. These taxes were not oppres- 
sive and did not seriously interfere with 


the performance by the companies of 
their obligations. 

Moreover, the interest rates available 
on life insurance investments were gen- 
erally somewhat in excess of the yields 
which had been assumed by the actuaries 
in fixing their premiums. These assumed 
rates were in the early years around 
4%, but about 1900 the assumed rate was 
pretty generally reduced to 3%. 


Reason for Confidence in 
Life Insurance 


It was performance for the beneficiary, 
however, that developed the American 
people’s confidence in the life companies 
and enthusiasm for their protection. Dur- 
ing our first one hundred years, the dol- 
lar was comparatively stable in its pur- 
chasing value. What the insured had in 
mind when he took out his policy was 
generally available to his beneficiary out 
of the proceeds of that policy. 

There were, of course, price changes 
affecting the value of the dollar during 


that period, but there were no violent 
changes which were not quickly adjusted. 
It is true there were intervening depres- 
sions and inflations but in each instance, 
particularly in the 1890’s and in 1920, the 
changes in the purchasing value of the 
dollar were quickly readjusted and the 
normal trend upward was resumed. It is 
only in the last few years that there 
has been a serious and sustained increase 
in prices which has halved the purchas- 
ing value of the dollar. 


Necessity of Future Safeguards 


Now, let us examine the prospect for 
the future. The last few years have 
warned us and the present situation illus- 
trates that we face public policies seri- 
ously affecting our business. These poli- 
cies are wholly different from those in 
which the life insurance companies of 
the United States developed during the 
past century. 

Summarized they are: (1) unreason- 
able demands by hungry tax collectors 





mo 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON 


which endanger the performance and 
even the solvency of our companies; (2) 
an undue emphasis on low interest rates 
artificially produced which seriously de- 
crease the annual earnings of the life 
companies and thereby lessen their re- 
funds of premiums and increase the net 
cost to the policyholder of his insur- 
ance; and (3) the constantly decreasing 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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Why Children Of 
Winston-Salem Go To 
R. R. Brown’s Office 


In Winston-Salem, N. C., home of 
Reynolds Tobacco Co., there are a large 
number of children who have already 
been sold on the importance to them 
of life insurance and knowing all about 
it. One reason why this is so is because 
many of them have been sent by their 
fathers to the office of Royall R. Brown, 
CLU, who ranks No. 2 in Northwestern 
Mutual Life production. Back of this 
idea is the objective of having these 
boys realize the importance of life in- 
surance as an investment and quickly 
learning that if their fathers insure 
them there exists a dad-son partnership. 
It is also demonstrated to the boys that 
they have an obligation of their own. 
It is to help pay premiums on his policy 
by putting aside a few dimes from his 
allowance which a boy can earn, for in- 
stance, by mowing lawns in summer and 
shoveling snow in winter. Then as soon 
as he is financially able he can take over 
all the premiums, just as his father 
planned he would. Thus, he will be for- 
ever grateful to his father for having 
saved him so much money—money which 
will be mighty handy just when he will 
need cash to invest in a new business 
and money for a home. There are many 
children in Winston-Salem who will re- 
member their “first business interview” 
and “how he and dad” purchased a 
substantial estate through an agent, the 
agent being Royall R. Brown. 


Knew Two Persons in City 


3orn in Blacksburg, Va., and son of 
a farmer, Mr. Brown is a graduate of 
high school there, of Virginia Poly- 
technique and of University of North 
Carolina. At Chapel Hill (University of 
North Carolina) he ran on the track 
team and played some football. Part of 
his expenses he obtained by sales and 
delivery of the Durham Sun and by 
making and_ selling sandwiches for 
students in the dormitories. One year 
ahead of him at Chapel Hill was Gordon 
Gray, who some years later became and 
is now president of University of North 
Carolina and who was Secretary of 
the Army. 

Mr. Brown entered life insurance in 
1931 as an agent in Winston-Salem, at 
the time knowing only two persons 
there. A city of 90,000 population, it is 
one of the most prosperous of the smaller 
municipalities of the country, has a large 
number of executives with substantial 
incomes and thus is loaded with life 
insurance prospects. All Camel cigarettes 
are processed there and it has woollen 
blanket, textile, furniture and other in- 
dustries. It is home of Salem College, an 
educational institution maintained by the 
Moravian Church. 


His Luckiest Break 


_Royall Brown made a slow start in 
life insurance. But then he got a lucky 
break. It was when he wrote a large 
policy on the life of Bowman Gray, then 
assistant sales manager of Reynolds To- 
bacco Co., a position he still holds as 
well as being vice president. He is a 
brother of Gordon Gray who later be- 
came one of the nation’s most dis- 
tinguish citizens. That sale gave him the 
idea of coming to New York and seeing 
Gordon Gray, who at the time was a 
member of the law firm of Carter, 
Ledyard & Milburn. Later, Gordon be- 
came publisher of Piedmont Publishing 
Co. of Winston-Salem Journal and Twin 
City Sentinel, member of North Carolina 
State Senate, Secretary of the Army 
and president of University of North 
arolina. 

Mr. Brown negotiated the journey to 





ROYALL R. BROWN 


New York City in a day coach and sold 
Gordon Gray a policy. The sales to the 
Gray brothers convinced Royall Brown 
that he was in the right business. He 
did not try to capitalize on them by 
telling Winston-Salem people that the 
Grays were his clients. In fact, he kept 
the secret 10 years. And then it leaked 
out. It did nothing to damage his 
prestige. 


World War and Civic Experiences 


Along came the World War and he 
volunteered. Going into the Army as a 
buck private, he was a major at time 
of his discharge from the service. He 
got back into production right away; 
soon hit the Million Dollar mark and 
has not gone below it. He has written 
many doctors as well as business men 
and also Pension plans. 

Mr. Brown is secretary of Winston- 
Salem YMCA board of directors; is 
president of the men’s organization of 
the Synod of North Carolina Presby- 
terian Church and is also a deacon in 
the church. His recreation is golf. Mrs. 
Brown was Alice Murdock, a graduate 
of the women’s college, University of 
North Carolina. She is treasurer of the 
Winston-Salem Junior League. Their 
children are Alice, 8; Sandra, 4; and 
Royall R., one year old. 


Keeping Pace 
(Continued from Page 48) 


purchasing value of the dollar because of 
the increase and maintenance of a large 
money supply as a result of the war and 
postwar monetary policies. 

Will life insurance continue to be a 
great and growing force for good in the 
economy of the United States? It will 
not if we who are responsible for the 
management of life insurance sit idly by 
and let other people make and enforce 
public policies which so seriously and 
detrimentally affect the results of our 
efforts. Many of us have given our lives 
to the administration of life insurance 
funds and are proud of our record. We 
don’t like to see our work impaired or 
destroyed by public policies mistakenly 
and unsoundly developed. That’s why we 
must continue to raise our voices and 
contribute constructive criticism in the 
interest of sounder monetary policies. 
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he Life Insurance Agent 


And The State Insurance 


By CuHartes G. DouGHERTY 
Second Vice President, Metropolitan Life 


You have been a licensed life insurance agent for the same company 


for 28 years. One morning as you are about to leave the house the mailman 
brings an official-looking envelope from your state capitol. You wonder if 


you have forgotten to pay a tax installment, and then you notice it is from 
your State Insurance Department. Apprehension and curiosity are mingled, 
and as you tear open the envelope you think to yourself: 28 years, and this 
is the first time I have ever, during those years since I have been licensed, 
received any communication from the Department. 


With a gnawing fear you read that 
a Mrs. Smith has complained to the 
Insurance Department that in October, 
1947—almost four years ago—you sold 
her husband a $5,000, 10-year renewable 
term life insurance policy with pre- 
miums payable quarterly; that you guar- 
anteed that after the first two years 
the dividends would be sufficient to off- 
set half of the premiums and that al- 
though the policy has been in effect for 
more than two years, her husband re- 
ceived no dividends until last year and 
then they were not even sufficient to 
pay one of the quarterly premiums. The 
last paragraph requests that you ap- 
pear at the Insurance Department at 
10 a.m. on Monday next with such rec- 
ords as you have of the pcelicy in ques- 
tion. The letter is signed by a r 
Brown, senior examiner. 

At this point your worry mechanism 
goes into high gear as you try to recol- 
lect that sale four years ago. You know 
that you never guaranteed anything— 
particularly dividends. All your life, it 
seems, you have known that future divi- 
dends cannot be guaranteed, but here 
comes Mrs. Smith telling the Depart- 
ment that you have done just that, and, 
although they do not say so, you feel 
that merely by writing the Insurance 
Department is practically telling you 
that you surely must have made a mis- 
representation on this sale. 

This, with some modifications, is a 
true story. The agent was clearly vin- 
dicated by his testimony and even by 
the complainant’s evidence at an in- 
formal hearing at the Insurance Depart- 
ment that Monday morning. However, 
the agent lost four nights’ sleep worry- 
ing about the possible revocation of his 
license and, in addition, lost one full 
day’s work when he should have been 
out making new contacts and _ selling 
life insurance. How does a thing like 
this happen? Are there many like in- 
stances? Is the only purpose of such 
hearings the protection of the insuring 
public? Does an agent have any rights? 
Can an agent count on any help and 
support and can he rely on a fair hear- 
ing? These are some of the questions 
to be discussed in this article. 


Agents Must Be Licensed 


All jurisdictions in the United States, 
and Canada as well, require that agents 
secure licenses before they are permitted 
to sell life insurance policies. Generally, 
it is a penal offense for an unlicensed 
person to purport to act as a life insur- 
ance agent. Similarly, the companies 
themselves are legally enjoined from ac- 
cepting applications from or paying com- 
missions to such unlicensed persons. Be- 
fore a life insurance agent’s license can 
be issued, an application must be filed 
with the State Insurance Department. 


These applications generally inquire 
thoroughly into the prospective agent’s 
background, education and previous em- 
ployment records. The purpose, obvious- 
ly, is to protect those members of the 
public with whom the agent will come 
in contact, and to make certain that 
only those who are honest and trust- 
worthy will be licensed to represent life 
insurers. Approximately one-half of the 
states in the United States go beyond 
ordinary honesty and _ trustworthiness 
and, by law or ruling, inquire into the 
competence and knowledge of applicants 
for agents’ licenses. In these states ex- 
aminations are conducted under the 
jurisdiction of the State Insurance De- 
partment. In four of them satisfactory 
completion of an approved company 
training course may be accepted in lieu 
of a written examination. Some nine 
of these states have enacted the sub- 
stance of the model bill prepared by 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers which requires written examina- 
tion. In the preamble to this bill it is 
stated: 

In the interest of the insuring public 
the career life insurance agent, and the 
life imsurance industry as a whole, it 
seems basic that each applicant be sub- 
jected to a reasonable test under the 
control of the Insurance Department * * *. 
The life insurance agent is the point of 
contact between his company and the 
public, and, therefore, is the most im- 
portant link in the life insurance chain. 
The necessary technical qualifications 
due to the increasing complexities of 
taxes and other economic factors in our 
free enterprise society render the serv- 
ices of the conscientious life insurance 
agent akin to those in other fields such 
as medicine, law, and accounting. 

It should be noted in passing that by 
courses of study and examination the 
Chartered Life Underwriters’ program 
has emphasized in late years the profes- 
sional status of life insurance agents. 


Contacts With Insurance Departments 


Since most of the larger states re- 
quire written examinations, it is fair to 
say that most persons now being 
licensed are required to pass written ex- 
aminations conducted by one of the 
State Insurance Departments. The filing 


of an application for license and the 
successful completion of such an ex- 
amination where required is, for the 


average agent, the one and only direct 
contact he ever has during his profes- 
sional life with his Insurance Depart- 
ment. Even the renewal of his license 
is generally handled by his company. 
His knowledge of the Department is, 
accordingly, somewhat vague. He knows 
his company has repeated contacts with 
the Department; he knows that in some 
way the Department safeguards the in- 
terests of the public, the interests of 





the company, and possibly even the 
agents’ interest, although on this point 
he is not too sure. One thing he does 
know is that the Department can sus- 
pend or revoke his license—and_ this 
means cutting off his means of liveli- 
hood—if he disobeys the law and gets 
into “difficulties.” He has great respect 
for and interest in this power of the 
Department. Now, just what are these 
“difficulties” and how do they originate ? 


CHARLES G. DOUGHERTY 


are certain things which an 
agent is forbidden to do either by 
statute, regulation, or company rule. 
Most of the so-called “difficulties” 
originate either because of the agent’s 
transgressions in connection with these 
matters or because of some misunder- 
standing and a consequent allegation 
that the agent has failed to follow such 
statutes or rules. No attempt will be 
made to list or define these matters be- 
cause all agents are, or should be, 
familiar with them. 


There 


Departmental Complaint Bureaus 


It is a great tribute to life insurance 
agents generally that few such matters, 
relatively speaking, are brought to the 
attention of the Insurance Department, 
and that an even smaller number of 
them are found to have been justified. 
However, when an agent is accused, 
rightfully or wrongfully of violating one 
of these principles, the matter usually 
is first taken up by the complainant 
with the company. Most are settled sat- 
isfactorily at this stage, and in most 
cases to the complete satisfaction of 
all concerned. If, however, for some 
reason, the insured or claimant is dis- 
satisfied, his next step may be to com- 
municate with his State Insurance De- 
partment. 

The Insurance Departments of most 
states have what are generally known 
as inquiry or complaint bureaus. Such 
bureaus may be manned by one or more 
individuals who may or may not be 
attorneys. Letters of complaint or in- 
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Charles G. Dougherty 


Charles G. Dougherty, a graduate 
of Department of Law, University of 
Virginia, joined Metropolitan Life in 
1932 in its law division. Later, he 
was associated with the office of 
Charles G. Taylor, then executive 
vice president of Metropolitan Life 
and now its president. 

In World War II he served as an 
executive and operations officer in 
Scouting Squadron 36 of the Atlantic 
Fleet. Following his promotion to 
lieutenant commander he was trans- 
ferred to Carrier Air Group 85 as 
administrative and assistant opera- 
tions officer, and was assigned to 
the aircraft carrier U. S. S. Shangri- 
La, which participated as a part of 
the Fifth and Third Fleets in the 
Okinawa campaign and strikes against 
Japanese home islands. During his 
absence in naval service he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Metropol- 
itan Life’s administrative personnel. 
He returned to Metropolitan Life in 
February, 1946, and was elected sec- 
ond vice president on January 1, 1951. 

Mr. Dougherty is secretary-treas- 
urer of Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel. 











quiry, although addressed to Insurance 
Commissioners, soon find their way to 
these bureaus. The examiners who han- 
dle these letters are, by and large, fair- 
minded and competent individuals. Like 
the usual agent, they are “real people” 
with no axe to grind, one way or the 
other. Insurance Departments in gen- 
eral, and examiners in particular, are 
open-minded about complaints. Experi- 
ence has shown that many, if not most, 
complaints are due to misunderstanding 
or are not justified, and that the actions 
of the companies and the agents in- 
volved were above reproach. Neverthe- 
less, the attitude of the examiner must 
be of an inquisitorial nature. He must 
get all of the facts as promptly as pos- 
sible. Sometimes, of course, this will in- 
volve requiring that an agent appear at 
the Department. Most examiners are 
thoroughly aware that an agent is los- 
ing time from his work by making an 
appearance at an Insurance Department. 
Accordingly, the examiners are reluctant 
to request such appearances and gener- 
ally do so only when correspondence 
and preliminary investigation have failed 
to answer all questions satisfactorily or 
have not disclosed facts believed to be 
available. 

These examiners realize that a com- 
plaint letter represents only one side 
of the story, and they promptly write 
to the company or to the agent stating 
that they have received an inquiry with 
respect to the case involved and that 
they would appreciate hearing the de- 
tails of the matter. In reply the insur- 
ance company or the agent gives all of 
the details of the transaction available 
from their records or their best recol- 
lection. A large proportion of these so- 
called complaints are disposed of by this 
process at this point. If it is apparent 
to the examiner that the complaint is 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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The Case of the Inaccessible Millionaire 


Mr. X, age 50, a multi-millionaire, kept his door closed for years to all life insurance men for three reasons: (1) he 


had bought enough; (2) his estate was in perfect order, and (3) he had competent advisors. 


We came into the picture through an appointment arranged by another client (his friend) on the following basis: 


1. Friend also thought his estate to be perfect before he met us. 


2. If a recheck of the millionaire’s estate revealed no errors it would make him feel better. 


3. On the other hand, if mistakes were found, he would wish to have them corrected. 


WHAT OUR ANALYSIS REVEALED 


Our analysis revealed the following major errors among others: 


1. Trust for wife in “dollars” of one-third of value of 
the estate at time will was signed. Increase in value of assets 
since then gives wife right to take her share against will 
outright. 


2. Marital deduction provision in will was wrong. Esti- 
mated additional estate taxes at his death were over 
$1,000,000. 


3. No provision for child born after will was made. 


4. No gift tax returns filed of gifts made to children. 


5. Gifts made which did not qualify due to strings 


retained by donor. 


6. No provision for passing of life insurance owned by 


his wife on his life, if she died first. 


7. Not aware that joint property would not pass to wife 
through trust in will. 


8. Overlooked fact that joint property taxable in full 
in his estate. 


9. No provision for payment of estate taxes on prop- 
erty passing outside will. 


10. No provision for pegging value of interest in close 
corporation for estate tax purposes. 


11. No method of keeping non-liquid income producing 
property in estate. 


RESULT: 1. The millionaire’s will was changed and new estate plan prepared by attorney. 


2. Very substantial additional life insurance was purchased at recommendation of lawyer, 


accountant and trust officer. 


TWO MORALS: 1. Another booster for Career Life Underwriters. 


2. Even millionaires have problems they do not know exist. 


SAMUEL L. ZEIGEN, c.L.v. 


GENERAL AGENT 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Philadelphia 


“The Agency With The Professional Concept” 


501 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Telephone: 
MUrray Hill 2-9192 
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POST-WAR EXPANSION AND 
DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA 


By E. R. ALEXANDER 
Treasurer, Sun Life of Canada 


Any appreciation of Canada’s present 
economic and financial position requires 
consideration of the many and varied 
developments which have occurred in 
recent years. Barely more than a decade 
ago, a considerable number of Canadians 
were out of work, and industrial capac- 
ity was by no means fully employed. 
Today there are no unemployed workers 
and no idle productive facilities. This 
full utilization of all the resources of 
the Dominion generated certain stresses 
and strains. At the present time, these 
appear in the form of significant infla- 
tionary pressures and a scarcity of both 
men and materials, and have resulted 
in the introduction of a tighter mone- 
tary and fiscal policy. 

In the early war years, both military 


and civilian requirements were met 
without undue dislocation of the coun- 
try’s economy. However, as the need 


for additional war material of all kinds 
greatly expanded, Canada’s production 
was concentrated to fulfill these de- 
nands. By direct material and price 
controls, a very high level of taxation, 
and patriotic appeals to the nation, 
civilian consumption was sharply limited. 
High Levels of Production 
and Consumption 

In the immediate post-war period, de- 
ferred demands for peacetime goods 
produced great pressure on Canada’s 
productive facilities. At the same time 
that the highest levels of domestic con- 
sumption were being maintained, over- 
seas countries to whom Canada _ had 
made credits available were spending the 
loan proceeds at a very rapid rate. With 
the gradual relaxation of controls, prices 
rose substantially. Far from declining as 
had been anticipated by Government of- 
ficials and some of the public, Canadian 
business activity was maintained at the 
highest levels. In 1947, when fears of a 
post-war slump had receded, business 
made plans for a capital expenditure 
program of major proportions. At the 
same time, large amounts of capital were 
required to exploit new discoveries of 
oil and natural gas, iron ore, titanium 
and other natural resources. These capi- 
tal expenditures combined with the con- 
tinued high level of consumers’ spending 
to place great pressure on the available 
supply of goods and services. The third 
phase of Canadian post-war development 
naturally coincided with the outbreak of 
war in Korea when, like other western 
democracies, Canada faced a program 
of rearmament. These new defense re- 
quirements, however, were added to the 
demand for already scarce manpower 
and material—in sharp contrast to the 
period of the outbreak of war in 1939 
when large unemployed resources were 
available. 

The period from the end of the war 
to 1947, from that date to the Far 
Eastern crisis, and from then to the 
present time marked three clear phases 
in post-war expansion. Consumer ex- 
penditure was high throughout and capi- 
tal expenditure has been increasingly 
large in the latter periods. The substan- 
tial spending splurge which followed 
Korea added significantly to these al- 
ready high levels. The flow of savings 
in Canada, when combined with borrow- 
ings abroad, was unable to keep pace 
with the level of expenditure. Canada 
has, therefore, experienced noteworthy 
and serious inflationary pressures. Until 
quite recently, however, official mone- 
tary and fiscal policy had been to keep 
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interest rates low and concurrently to 
increase the money supply. A less rigid 
adherence to a program of cheap money 
might well have reduced at the source 
some of the upward pressures on prices. 


Problem of Inflationary Pressures 
Probably the most important problem 


with which Canada is faced today is to 
find a way to neutralize these inflation- 
ary pressures. Unlike the United States, 
where direct controls have been adopted, 


Canada has placed chief reliance on in- 
direct methods, primarily the restraining 
of both industrial and consumer de- 
mands. By the change in fiscal policy 
as indicated in the last budget, and the 
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Edward Ryckman Alexander was 
appointed treasurer of Sun Life As- 
surance Co. of Canada, in May, 1950. 
Born at Lachute in the Province of 
Quebec he was graduated from Mc- 
Gill University at Montreal in 1924 
and gained his A.M. at Harvard in 
1925. Later that year he entered the 
employ of the Sun Life as a member 
of the investment department at com- 
pany’s head office in Montreal. He 
was appointed assistant treasurer in 
1942 and associate treasurer in 1945. 














results which have stemmed from it, the 
Government attempted to reduce de- 
mand by budgeting for a_ substantial 
surplus, increasing personal and corpo- 
ration income taxes by a flat 20%, and 
raising sales and excise taxes substan- 
tially. Although Canada has had budget 
surpluses for the past three years, the 
estimated surplus for the current fiscal 
year is running well ahead of previous 
years and was at the end of June in 
the neighborhood of $330,000,000. The 
budget also introduced a measure de- 
signed to encourage a reduction in capi- 
tal expenditure. Except for defense 
facilities and for companies engaged in 
essential activity, the right to charge 
depreciation on assets acquired after 
the budget was deferred for a_ period 
of four years. This, naturally, will have 
the effect of reducing unessential ex- 
penditure to a minimum. Thus, the 
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field of life insurance in my own busi- 
ness lifetime is nothing short of miracu- 
lous. In the early nineteen hundreds, 
when I first became an insurance man, 
life insurance was looked upon as little 
more than a burial fund. If a man had 
two or three thousand dollars of life in- 
surance he considered himself well in- 
sured, because that was enough to pay 
his funeral expenses and have enough 
left to tide his family over the difficult 
period of readjustment. 

A Realization of Major Importance 

Then slowly it began to be realized 
that life insurance could do much more 
than merely to bury a man. It began 
to dawn on life insurance companies, 
life insurance salesmen and far-sighted 
business men, that life insurance could 
perpetuate a part of a man’s income, 
in case he died too soon, or in case he 
outlived his own earning power. 

When that idea began to take root, 
it opened up an almost unlimited market 
for life insurance—a market which, even 
today, is only beginning to be developed. 

But before we had fully digested the 
idea that life insurance could serve for 
income replacement as well as_ for 
funeral expenses, it became apparent 
that life insurance could serve to cover 
financial obligations of many kinds. This 
opened up a huge new field. One of the 
most obvious of such obligations is 
mortgages, and today many life insur- 
ance policies are being sold for mort- 
gage redemption purposes. Then when 





the federal and state governments be- 
gan to use the estate and inheritance 
taxes as a means of raising revenue, life 
insurance salesmen started to point out 
to wealthy individuals that no matter 
how punctilious they may have been in 
meeting their obligations during their 
lifetimes, they were certain to die in 
debt to the federal or state goverments. 
Also that death, which automatically 
created that debt could also automatical- 
ly mature the means of meeting that 
debt—life insurance. 

Furthermore, it is beginning to be 
realized by business men generally, as 
well as life insurance men, that life 
insurance can be of service to business 
enterprises such as sole proprietorships, 
partnerships, and small corporations; and 
the whole new field of business life in- 
surance is opening up. 

The general acceptance for life insur- 
ance is expanding much faster than we 
are expanding our selling activities. For 
every billion we succeed in selling, the 
accepted need for another five billion 
seems to exist. Strange as it may seem, 
I think we were much closer to the point 
of saturating the possible market for 
life insurance back in the early nineteen 
hundreds than we are today. Then there 
were only a few billion in force. Today 
there is in force over two hundred bil- 
lion of life insurance. Today the true 
value of life insurance is recognized as 
a means of income replacement and as 
a method of covering financial and busi- 
ness obligations of many kinds. It is 
no longer a commodity which can be 
purchased haphazardly; today it is an 
economic necessity. 


Government’s current fiscal policy can 
reasonably be described as mildly defla- 
tionary, a description which may anply 
with less force, however, commencing 
next January when a universal old age 
pension beginning at age 70, is designed 
to start. 
Monetary Policy Developments 

In the field of monetary policy, there 
have been several significant develop- 
ments. As early as October last the 
3ank of Canada increased its rediscount 
rate, a move primarily psychological in 
nature, to indicate its willingness to see 
some change in the cheap money policy 
which had been followed without a 
break in the previous decade. Early this 
year, Government bond prices were al- 
lowed to fall sufficiently to establish a 
new and higher level of interest rates, 
This rising interest rate tendency has 
continued, and, while the change in the 
level of Government bond prices has 
not been drastic, corporate and munic- 
ipal borrowers are now required to pay 
at least 1% more than would have been 
required a year ago. The Central Bank 
has also through the cooperation of the 
Chartered Banks, tightened up on bank 
credit by means of measures designed 
at least to prevent any further expan- 
sion, and, if possible, to reduce it below 
the levels of preceding months. As such 
controls become increasingly effective, 
a considerable deflationary effect upon 
the economy can be expected. While it 
is difficult, and perhaps impossible, dur- 
ing such a period of expansion to pre- 
vent credit from rising, all efforts are 
being made to restrict the growth in 
bank loans to those requirements which 
are considered essential to the country’s 
welfare. f 

No country today can live in isolation. 
Canada is more closely than most coun- 
tries linked by foreign trade to changes 
in prices and business activity abroad. 
In England, the United States and else- 
where, inflationary pressures are also at 
work. However, when at long last the 
decision was made in September 1950 to 
abandon the rigidly fixed rate of ex- 
change for Canadian dollars in world 
markets, a certain degree of insulation 
from price changes which are occurring 
abroad was attained. 

Voluntary Credit Restraint 

Canadian life insurance companies, 
equally with other financial institutions, 
are anxious both to support the defense 
effort, and, at the same time, to follow 
policies calculated to aid in the fight 
against inflation. In an effort to play 
their part, they have set up a voluntary 
credit restraint committee primarily to 
develop a program to restrain the infla- 
tionary effects which arise out of the 
indiscriminate extension of long term 
credit. Life insurance companies, oper- 
ating as they do as the guardians of 
the savings of their policyholders—men 
and women in every walk of life 
throughout the Dominion—are fully alive 
to the evils of inflation. When economic 
developments of great national impor- 
tance occur at the same time that our 
resources must be marshalled for de- 
fense, only the combined efforts of pub- 
lic and private institutions can assure 
the successful prosecution and integra- 
tion of both programs. At the present 
time, all our energies are directed to 
enable resources to be made available 
for the defense effort, and, concurrently, 
to reduce the many inflationary pres- 
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WE BELIEVE— 


in service first and sales afterwards 


There are two schools of thought in selling life insurance. One 
school believes in selling first and servicing afterwards. 


The other school, to which we belong, is committed to the philosophy of service first and 
sales afterwards. Strangely enough, it is our conviction that an Advanced Life Un- 
derwriter can get in and get going and actually make faster sales as well as bigger sales 
through forgetting all about sales and concentrating on service than he can if he con- 
centrates on selling first. 


How does an Advanced Life Underwriter service first? 


He accomplishes this by improving the position of the prospect compared to what it 
was before the Underwriter called on him. This means in essence, putting the pros- 
pect’s personal—and business—house in better order than it was previously, from the 
standpoint of the prospect’s objectives, his budget, income, gift and estate tax posi- 
tion, ete. 


In other words, the professional Advanced Life Underwriter will turn strangers into 
suspects, suspects into prospects and prospects into clients, faster and more often 
through the service approach than could possibly be developed through the sales 
approach. 


Our experience in the development of many men who are now permanently success- 
ful Advanced Life Underwriters, Chartered Life Underwriters and Life Members 
of the Million Dollar Round Table, is adequate testimony to the proof of our convic- 
tions that, “he profits most who serves best.” 


These men, furthermore, participate in communal and philanthropic enterprises that 
make them respected members with prestige in their communities. 


The recruiting, training, supervision and continuous education of the agents of our 
Agency is in the direction of service first and the sales will take care of themselves. 


MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C€.L.U., AGENCY MANAGER 


30 Broad Street New York 4, N. Y. Digby 414-6262 


D, A. Freedman - Associate Agency Managers - Vera Sundelson 
1440 Broadway, New York 18 
CHickering 4-6790 








Assistants to Agency Manager: A. H. Hocke and R. Hatschek 
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The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


Assistant Managers: Frank T. Crohn, CLU, Jerome A. Eisner, CLU, William Schur, CLU, and Otto M. Sherman 
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Companies of 3 Nations Write in Canada 


By R. LeicHton Fostsr, K.C. 


General Counsel, Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association 


The Canadian life insurance field is unique in that it is the largest life insurance 


market in the world served by British, 


United States and domestic companies. 


British companies do not write life insurance in the United States and United 
States life insurance companies do not operate in Great Britain, but in Canada com- 
panies from all three countries are found in vigorous competition. 


The Canadian companies do the lion’s 
share of the business, more than two- 
thirds—but two United States compa- 
nies are among the leaders in both in- 
surance in force and new business, and 
at least two of the British companies 
have been very aggressive in Canada in 
recent years. In addition, the Norwich 
Union Life Insurance Society of Great 
Britain actively commenced writing Or- 
dinary insurance in Canada in 1948. 


Ten U. S. Companies Enter in 
Past Five Years 


During the past five vears ten U. S. 
companies have entered Canada. In 1945 
Connecticut General and John Hancock 
came in. During 1947 Continental As- 
surance of Chicago and North American 
Life and Casualty entered. The others 
were Provident Life and Accident in 
1948, Massachusetts Mutual in 1949, 


Paul Revere Life in 1950; Bankers Life 


Co., Washington National Life and 
United Benefit Life, Omaha, admitted 
this year. 


While several of these companies have 
apparently entered Canada for special 
or limited purposes, such as Group 1n- 
surance, some of them are actively build- 
ing new Pg ret agency organizations. 

Today 18 United States, four British 
and 30 Canadian companies are writing 
life insurance in Canada. Of the total 
amount effected in 1950 by companies 
registered with the Dominion Depart- 
ment, Ordinary insurance amounted to 
$1,394,739.086; Industrial insurance to 
$161,107,251 and Group insurance to 
$243,017,874. The total net business in 
force in Canada on December 31, 1950, 
was $15,745,707,067. None of these fig- 
ures includes the business written by or 
in force with Canadian provincial com- 
panies not registered at Ottawa or Cana- 
dian and United States fraternal bene- 
fit societies which together have in force 
in excess of $900,000,000 in Canada. 


Rapid Growth of Insurance in Force 
The rate of growth of life insurance 


in force in Canada during the past ten 
vears has exceeded the rate in the 


United States. During the ten years 
ending December 31, 1950, the total 
amount in force (Ordinary, Industrial 


and Group) increased by 125% in Can- 
ada and by 102% in the United States. 
As of June 30, 1951, the LIAMA survey 
shows current business in Canada to be 
121% of the comparable figure for the 
first six months of 1950, while the cor- 
responding ratio in the United States is 
104%. 

3y and large life insurance 
forms and practices in Canada are simi- 
lar to those in the United States. How- 
ever, there are two or three differences 
of particular interest which might be 
mentioned. 

One of the respects in which life in- 
surance selling differs in Canada is in 
the absence of life insurance “broker- 
age.” There is no provision in any of 
the provincial insurance laws for the li- 
censing of life insurance brokers as such 
and practically all the provinces except 
Quebec have laws which prohibit a life 
insurance agent acting as a broker, i.e., 
holding himself out as representing, or 
in a position to place business with, 
more than one company. 


Authority of Agents 
Last March the Ontario Superintend- 


laws, 


ent of Insurance addressed a memoran- 
dum to all insurers licensed to transact 
life insurance in Ontario directing at- 
tention to the relevant provisions of the 
Ontario law and adding “The authority 
of a life insurance agent is limited to 
placing business with his own insurer, 
i.e., the insurer which is named in his 
license, except . .. when he is unable to 
place a particular case with his own in- 


surer and such insurer consents in writ- 
ing to the case being placed with an- 
other insurer.” In July the Superintend- 
ent of British Columbia issued a similar 
ruling. The Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Canada and the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association strongly 
support the principle of “single-company- 
representation” and only recently filed 
submissions with the Quebec Insurance 
Law Revision Commission urging the 
enactment of a similar law in that prov- 
ince. 

Another respect in which life insur- 
ance selling differs in Canada arises out 
of the reinsurance facilities available to 





The Agent and the State Department 


(Continued from Page 50) 


without justification in fact, he so ad- 
vises the complainant by letter. If the 
allegation is a serious one, the Insur- 
ance Department examiner may request 
that the company’s file be made avail- 
able at the Department. He may also 
request that a competent person deliver 
the file to the Department and that the 
agent appear at the same time. An- 
other course open to the examiner is to 
write a letter to the agent and ask that 
he appear for an informal hearing. Most 
such complaints are either disposed of 
by mail, by informal conference or by 
an informal hearing at the Department. 
In more serious cases a formal hearing 
may be ordered without preliminaries. 
Similarly, if the informal hearings are 
without result and it appears to the 
examiner that the company or the agent 
may not have been justified in their 
actions, he may then order a_ formal 
hearing. 

Departmental Hearings Sometimes Held 


Formal hearings are those at which 
the complainant appears, testimony is 
taken and the agent, and perhaps a 
company official, are called upon to give 
evidence. At the conclusion of such 
formal hearings, the Insurance Com- 
missioners generally have the authority 
to issue orders which to some extent 
are analogous to certain orders issued 
by courts. As far as the agent is con- 
cerned, and apart from any penal of- 
fense which the hearing may disclose 
to have been committed by the agent, 
the most serious result of an order 
which may be issued by the Insurance 
Commissioner is the revocation or sus- 
pension of his license. 

There are many purposes to be served 
by these hearings, whether they are 
formal or informal. The Insurance De- 
partment is charged by law with the 
protection of the interests of the insur- 
ing public, the insurance company and 
the agent. It cannot be said that the 
Insurance Department considers any 
one of these interests which must be 
protected superior to any other one. 
Administrative hearings are devised to 
protect the interests of all concerned, 
with, of course, a right of legal action 
or an appeal to the courts as a last 
resort. 

When Agent Is Summoned to Appear 


When an agent is summoned to an 
Insurance Department, one of the things 
which worries him considerably is the 
extent of the help and support which 
he will receive from his company. Most 
companies will provide an officer or 
other responsible person to attend the 
hearing with the agent. In those cases 


where an. agent receives a communica- 
tion directly from an Insurance Depart- 
ment which notifies him of a hearing, it 
is only natural that he should imme- 
diately notify his company, and prop- 
erly so. The company itself is interested 
in seeing that all the facts are laid 
before the Department. It may be that 
the company has certain information 
unknown to the agent which completely 
justifies his actions and his position. If 
not, it may be that the company is in 
a position to make an_ investigation 
which will result in developing such 
facts. If the agent is innocent, as he 
is in most cases, the company wants to 
help protect him in this manner. In any 
event, most companies are eager to 
assist both their agents and the Insur- 
ance Departments, and will generally 
make every effort to cooperate in mak- 
ing certain of the true facts of the case. 


Agent Should Take Problems 
to Company 


In other areas, where agents have 
problems which they feel should be the 
subject of Departmental action, they 
again would be well advised generally 
to seek first the assistance of their com- 
panies. Some companies have rules re- 
quiring this. The purpose of such rules 
is obvious. In many instances the com- 
panies will have available information 
which will enable them to dispose of 


the agent’s inquiry, thus eliminating 
any unnecessary imposition upon the 
time of busy Departmental personnel. 


Furthermore, failure to do so may some- 
times lead to unexpected results. For 
example, not long ago an agent of one 
company operating in a certain state 
felt that he was being put at a com- 
petitive disadvantage with respect to 
one type of business by a rule which 
his company enforced. He knew that 
this rule was based upon an antiquated 
statute, but he also knew that many of 
his competitors were not following it, 
probably because they were not aware 
of its existence. Instead of going first 
to his company for advice and _ assis- 
tance, he took the matter up directly 
with the Insurance Commissioner. In 
investigating the matter, the Depart- 
ment came across the old statute, where- 
upon the Commissioner indicated that 
he would promptly issue a ruling re- 
quiring all companies to comply. While 
this might have solved the agent’s com- 
petitive problem, it of course did not 
eliminate the necessity of all companies 
complying with an obsolete requirement. 
Had he sought the assistance of his 
company, it would have been justified 
in seeking Departmental support for 
corrective legislation, However, it could 





R. LEIGHTON FOSTER, K.C. 


most of the Canadian companies. They 
enable medium sized Canadian compa- 
nies to write very large risks far in ex- 
cess of their net retentions. In fact, 
some Canadian companies claim there is 
“no limit” to their underwriting capacity 
by reason of the existence of these fa- 
cilities which have been dev eloped over 
a long period of years out of the mutual 
trust and confidence among the ac- 
tuaries of Canadian companies. It fol- 
lows that a life insurance agent, placing 
a big risk for a Canadian company, 
rarely finds it necessary to approach any 
company other than his own and that 
the question of a reduced rate of com- 
mission on a “jumbo risk” (or the rein- 
sured portion of such a risk) seldom 
arises. 


No Legal Reserve Company Failure 


Finally, life insurance selling in Can- 
ada is greatly facilitated by the proud 
record of the business ever since the 
first Canadian company was organized 
in 1847. No policyholder of a Canadian 
legal reserve life insurance company has 
ever lost a dollar through the non- 
payment of the amount guaranteed in 
his policy on death or at maturity. The 
British and United States companies in 
Canada likewise have a splendid record. 
It follows that public confidence in life 
insurance and life insurance companies 
. ——_ is at the highest possible 
evel. 





not very well ask the Commissioner to 
support legislation which would nullify 
one of his recent rulings. In this par- 
ticular case the principle involved was 
comparatively unimportant, but it does 
serve to demonstrate the wisdom of an 
agent going first to his company with 
his problems. 


A Tribute to Agents 


At the outset it was pointed out that 
these problems never arise for the aver- 
age agent. It was also pointed out that 
any agent can find himself in one of 
the “difficulties” mentioned herein, even 
when he is completely innocent of any 
wrongdoing. For most agents, the In- 
surance Department is a very distant 
watchdog with which they have little 
or no contact after they pass the license 
examination. Nevertheless, all agents 
should recognize that the Insurance De- 
partments are there for a purpose, and 
that they are just as anxious to protect 
the innocent agent against an over- 
zealous complainant as they are to pro- 
tect the interests of a policyholder or 
beneficiary against the effect of an 
agent’ s wrongdoing. As stated before, it 
is a tribute to the life insurance agents 
of America that, with more than 80,000,- 
000 policyholders in the United States, 
so very few cases arise in which the 
service of the agent is the basis for 
legitimate complaint. 
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National Advertising Doing Impressive Job 


For Companies And Their Fieldmen 


National advertising by Life and 


panies is a “growing boy” 


Last year 


magazine advertising plus a little under 
he Institute of Life Insurance made wide use of newspaper adver- 


addition, t 


20 companies invested over 


By Jack R. Morris 


Director of Public Relations, Business Mens’ Assurance Co. 


Accident and Health Insurance com- 
. and growing bigger all the time. 


514 million dollars in national 
$3 million in radio and television. In 


tising for the benefit of all of us, and several individual companies also used 


this media on a national scale. 


It is also interesting to note that there are some newcomers to the field 
of national advertising in 1951—notably companies who have used national 
media to announce the achievement of new goals. 

Of course, relatively speaking, insurance companies are now just “babes 


in the woods” in the total advertising picture. 


Our $514 


pa, Beg 
¥% million is only 1.2% 


of the $460 million invested in national advertising by all industries, and the 


$3 million is just a 
investment of nearly $225 million. 


“drop in the bucket” of the 
Last year, for example, the food industry 


total radio and television 


used 123 million dollars in magazine, radio, and television alone, and they 
probably used a similar sum in newspapers, to persuade people to eat. Our 
8 million dollars’ worth of persuasion to get people to invest in life insur- 


ance remains, therefore, a relatively 
this investment 
companies ap- 
program. It 


So let’s have a look at 
and how the individual 
praise their own advertising 
will be noted that most of the comments 
pertain to magazine advertising- that 
being the principal media now used by 
these companies. It is also apparent that 
most companies have maintained a defi- 
nite theme in their advertising, and 
they appear satisfied that their programs 
have been a good “cae perienm 

We think note should also be taken of 
the practice of sever: I companies of 
including the same series of ads in the 
insurance press, thereby further increas- 
ing their agents’ prestige within the in- 


dustry. 
Can Never Be a Substitute for 
Salesmanship 
And that brings us to the question 


uppermost in the 
fieldmen, and here 

doing national ad- 
agreement. No 
advertising 
never be 


which is probably 
minds of all our 
think every company 
vertising is in general 
matter how good national 
may be or may become, it can 


a substitute for salesmanship. It can, 
however, knock on the doors of many 
of our best prospects and in so doing 


accomplish certain things that will help 
the feldm: in get his application quicker 
and with less resistance. National adver- 
tising can multiply the fieldman’s calls 
far beyond his own time limitations, and 
it will get into the family circle and es- 
tablish friendly relationships that will 
be invaluable when he calls. 

Then, there are the by-products of na 
tional advertising—that is, the mer- 
chandising. Generally speaking, insur- 
ance companies have made excellent use 
of the miniature reprints of the na- 
tional magazines, and their fieldmen 
have found this material very useful. 
Even though a prospect may not have 
read Fortune, Time, or this week’s Sat- 
urday Evening Post, he is usually flat- 
tered when an insurance salesman says 
to him, “I imagine you saw our ad in 
this month’s Fortune,” and then 
him the reprint. 


shows 


Positive Accomplishments 


Obviously, therefore, national advertis- 
ing can offer specific benefits to the in- 


small sum. 


surance industry, and reports included 
in this article, together with discussions 
devoted to national advertising at meet- 
ings of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association, point to seven positive ac- 
complishments. 

1. Build prestige for the industry. 

2. Build prestige for the individual 

company. 
3. Build prestige for the fieldmen. 


4. Sell America and individual lib- 
erty to Americans. 

5. Remind prospects of needs for 
specific types of coverage. 


needs re- 
and 


6. Remind prospects of 
sulting from changing economic 
family situations. 

7. Acquaint the 
progress of the industry 
cific companies. 

Chances are, such high ambitions 
sound a little generous to the man who, 
in order to exist, must make and sell a 
better mouse trap than his competitor, 
but we believe the insurance indus- 
try can afford a somewhat loftier pres- 
entation of its services because of our 
eood fortune in having. such a friendlv 
and cooperative relationship among all 
companies. 


public with the 
and of spe- 


Humanizing the Industry 


Certainly, we cannot afford to be re- 
earded as cold financial institutions, and 
every effort is being made to humanize 
our industry. At the same time, we do 
not envision the day when we will spon- 
sor sidewalk interviews on radio and 
television to make comparisons between 
companies. Insurance advertising can be, 
and is, friendly, informative, and pres- 
tige building without shouting about the 
fact that we are competing for our share 
of the big and growing insurance op- 
portunities. 

We are indebted to all of the compa- 
nies which are carrying to the nation the 
story of life insurance and what it ac- 
complishes. To cite some of them: It 
is our belief that all of us in the busi- 
ness are indebted to the Metropolitan 
Life for its vigorous health campaign 
that wins friends for the entire industry. 
We are indebted to the New York Life 
whose attractive illustrations and power- 
ful copy are building prestige for every 


man who carries a rate book. We are in- 
debted to the Northwestern Mutual for 
its distinguished portraits of leading 
Americans who are building personal se- 
curity through life insurance. We are 
indebted to the New E ngland Mutual for 
its “What Is a Boy” and “What Is a 
Girl” series that has been quoted all over 
the world. We are indebted to Travelers 
which has pioneered very human and 
friendly national advertisements. We are 
indebted to the Phoenix Mutual for 
pioneering advertisements featuring the 
blessings of Retirement Income, and we 
are indebted to the John Hancock for 
reminding the public of the great events 
in history and the lesson that there is 
“a speciz ul air of freedom, a special faith 
—about growing up in America.” 


Help Given by National Advertising 
Agencies 


As a matter of fact, national insurance 
advertisers also enjoy definite prestige 
advantages from each other. In other 
words, it is good public relations to be 
associated in magazines, on the radio, 
and in television, with such an array of 
distinguished companies. Finally, there 
is another important plus feature to na- 
tional advertising, and that is the serv- 
ices of an agency. Top flight national 
agencies can render invaluable help not 
only in regard to national advertising 
but also in research, art, and copy ideas. 

Yes, national insurance advertising is 
still a growing boy, and regardless of 
whether we use magazines, newspapers, 
radio, or television, our story will ma- 
ture into a rich blessing for all of us 
as it helps millions of people to better 
appreciate their insurance needs, and 
then to select one of the hundreds of 
the splendid insurance companies to 
serve these needs. 

The Gold Book has asked the adver- 
tising managers of the life insurance 
companies to tell its readers the objec- 
tives of their advertising. What they say 
follows: 


Bankers Life Company 


Main Theme: Social Security Penitte 
Edwin P. Leader, advertising manager. 

“This year we deviated for a short 
period of time from our consistent 
Retirement Income copy. 

“Feeling that there is unusual inter- 
est in social security because of the 
new people coming under the coverage 
and because of the changes in coverage, 
we ran a series of ads offering the 
services of our field men as counselors 
on the new social security benefits. We 
offered this with no tie-up with life 
insurance at all, simply as a service 
which our men would be glad to ren- 
der. Obviously, the respondent recog- 
nized that he would be inviting a call 
from a life insurance man. Although 
results from this series were ‘satis- 
factory’ it was not our original intent 
to substitute this as a long-time theme. 

“Therefore, we have resumed Retire- 
ment Income copy with a different type 
of presentation technique. This is still 
too new for us to report any specific 
results. We will have a coupon meas- 
urement on its effectiveness within the 
next few months.” 


Business Men’s Assurance 
Main Theme: Presenting B.M.A’s Com- 
plete Services and Building Prestige 
for the Fieldmen. 
Jack R. Morris, director of public relations. 
“B.M.A. is endeavoring to ‘do a lot 
with a little’ as a national advertiser. 
By combining a strong merchandising 
program with a modest advertising 
budget, we believe we are building 
prestige for the company and the field- 
men, and reaching millions of excellent 
prospects. 

“In ten years of national advertising 
we think we have learned these things: 
We have found that a two column ad 
is worth considerably more than two 
one-column ads, and that in some maga- 
zines, chiefly those with a great many 
color pages, we need a full page to tell 
our story. We have also found that 
one additional color is usually worth 
the expense to us, and often a bleed 
page is a good investment. Under- 
stand, however, these conclusions apply 
only to our own situation, that is, a 
budget which does not permit continu- 
out insertions in any one book. 

“We use reprints extensively. The 
value of these reprints to our fieldmen 
is almost as great as the ad itself. 

“We have found also that it pays to 
put a copy of the magazine containing 
the ad in the hands of the fieldmen. 
In no other way can they so fully 
appreciate what is being done for them. 

“We believe that no matter how good 
an advertisement may be it must please 
and be of definite value to our fieldmen, 
and we are happy to report that our 
most recent ads, particularly the recent 
full page in the ‘Saturday Evening Post 
in two colors with the rabbit illustra- 
tion, have had enthusiastic approval of 
the entire field force.” 


Franklin Life 


Main Theme: Announcement of Billion 
Dollars of Life Insurance. 

Francis ‘J. O’Brien, vice president. 

Lillian Gilster, assistant director of sales 
promotion. 

“Time Magazine was selected by the 
Franklin Life for its opening announce- 
ment of billion-dollar stature. A_ full 
page color advertisement appeared in 
the April 9 issue to provide the key- 
note for the entire billion dollar cele- 
bration and concurrent advertising in 
newspapers and the trade press. 

“The ad, ‘If Poor Richard could see 
us today,’ stressed the outstanding 
growth of the company in the past 
decade, calling attention to the new 
and unique contracts developed by the 
company which have made such growth 


possible. 
“The same adv ertisement immedi- 
ately followed in leading insurance 


publications, and newspaper mats were 
provided for local newspaper adver- 
tising. Representatives were eager to 
tie their own advertising in with the 
national Time advertising, and news- 
paper space, even in metropolitan news- 
papers, was extensively used. 

“Time miniature reprints were pro- 
vided to representatives for use in sales 
work, and policyholders were circular- 
ized with a premium notice stuffer 
reproducing the Time ad.” 
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Jefferson Standard Life 


Main Theme: “It Takes Know How.” 
R. B. Taylor, CLU, agency manager. 

“Tt Takes Know How’ was the 
theme of Jefferson Standard’s ad which 
appeared in the August 1951 issue of 
Fortune magazine. Primarily the ad 
was for the purpose of announcing the 
company’s billion dollars, of life in- 
surance in force. The ‘Know How’ 
theme was related to (1) building a 
billion dollar company in a short span 
of 44 years, (2) an investment record 
enabling payment of 4% interest on 
proceeds from death claims, endow- 
ments and dividends, and (3) ‘Know 
How’ on the part of the company’s 
field representatives. 

“Having a limited budget for national 
magazine advertising, the Jefferson 
Standard chose Fortune rather than 
one of the national magazines with a 
greater circulation. It was felt that 
Fortune carried considerable prestige 
and would provide for maximum pro- 
motion of the ad. 

“Reprints of the ad were used in a 
number of different ways, such as en- 
closures with premium notices to pol- 
icyowners and with a direct mail letter 
over the company president’s signature. 
Agents were privileged to send in a 
list of names of prospects, policyhold- 
ers and centers of influence for this 
direct mail letter with reprint enclosure. 

“Five thousand Fortune covers were 
secured with copy of the ad on the 
inside cover. These covers were mailed 
to stockholders, agents and company 
centers of influence. A copy of the 
complete August issue of Fortune was 
mailed to attorneys, bankers, doctors 
and other prominent citizens through- 
out the company’s territory. 

“The ad received wide distribution 
in addition to regular Fortune readers. 
Our agents have cooperated and we are 
still receiving requests from them for 
extra reprints. While not a regular 
user of national magazine advertising 
we have been highly pleased with the 
reception which we have had from 
agents, friends, and policyholders.” 





John Hancock 


Main Theme: Individual Independence. 
Margaret Divver, advertising manager. 

“John Hancock’s advertising in 1951 
pursued the theme of individual inde- 
pendence established in 1947, drama- 
tized by examples from the American 
scene and history. 

“Our schedule was increased by the 
addition of Life and U. News, both 
on a thirteen-time schedule. The com- 
plete schedule consists of four color 
full pages in Life, 13 insertions; U. 
News, 13 insertions; Saturday Evening 
Post, 10 insertions and Newsweek, 13 
insertions. 

“We make prolific use of the illustra- 
tions in blotters and reprints and this 
year we introduced an enclosure for 
premium notices, showing a black and 
white reduced reproduction of the ad- 
vertisement and text on a single sheet. 
The original pictures are used in special 
window displays we make for our agen- 
cies which have street floor locations. 
This year, in connection with the East- 
ern States Exposition, an annual affair 
held in Springfield, Mass., the Connec- 
ticut Development Commission asked 
us to loan a group of the illustrations 
in our series by Connecticut artists. 
This display, consisting of fifteen pic- 
tures by Connecticut artists will be 
part of the Springfield Exposition and 
later will tour major cities of Con- 
necticut over a period of eight months. 

“I think the major feature of our 
advertising experience this year has 
been the evidence of the accelerating 
effect of continuing with a single theme 
for five years. The impact not only on 
the public, but on our own agents has 
become increasingly evident. Starch 
reports show a marked increase in 
teadership with the accompanying de- 
crease in cost per reader. Schools 
have taken hold of the advertisements 
and planned special programs around 
them. Radio performers have picked 
up the text and read it over the air and 





hundreds of house organ editors have 
asked for permission to reprint. The 
magazine Coronet illustrated the text 
of our Unknown Soldier advertisement 
with photographs as a special feature 
of the June issue. 

“In the trade press, we have repeated 
the magazine campaign in black and 
white.” 


Lincoln National Life 
Main Theme: Know and Remember Com- 
pany Name. 
John P. White, advertising manager. 

“Through our advertising we are 
trying to get people to know and re- 
member our company’s name and to 
think of our company as something 
more than brick, stone, money vaults, 
and balance sheets, but rather as an 
organization of individuals trained to 
give thoughtful, human service. 

“We use a Lincoln theme and in 
order to support all of our agents as 
equally as possible, we concentrate our 
advertising in national magazines. 

“Numerous surveys have shown us 
the value of Abraham Lincoln’s por- 
trait. They get attention and are easily 
identified. In addition, we hope that 
some of Abraham Lincoln’s good char- 
acteristics will be associated with our 
company in the minds of the readers of 
our advertising. We are currently us- 
ing a scratchboard Lincoln drawing 
which is as true a likeness as a photo- 
graph while at the same time surveys 
indicate it has considerably more im- 
pact. Various surveys indicate that 
our ads are noticed and correctly iden- 
tified at extremely low cost and we 
think much of this is due to the Lincoln 
head and type of layout we are using. 

“We have both coupon and _ non- 


coupon type of ads and maintain a 
family resemblance between the two 
types. Our agents have been surveyed 


regarding their reaction to our adver- 
tising program, and the results indicate 
that on the whole they are very well 
pleased with it. 

“Our coupon ads are designed to pull 
inquiries more or less as a plus value 
since they do have high identification 
value. However, inquiries do come in 
at a very satisfactory rate and since 
these inquiries are asking for specific 
information about a specific life insur- 
ance policy they are of exceptional 
value. We analyze our coupon results 
rather thoroughly, using a triplicate 
card file—one card for the home office, 
one for the general agent, and one for 
the soliciting agent. The home office 
card is filed in ‘Unreported’ until the 
reported result is received from the 
general agent. Then it is transferred to 
the ‘Reported’ file which is broken 
down between sold and not sold. We 
know the cost to us of each coupon 
and can easily ascertain the number of 
policies sold and the total volume sold, 
and the commission value to agents 
for each coupon ad.” 





Massachusetts Mutual 


Main Theme: One of ‘the’ Great Moments 
of Your Life. 

Seneca Gamble, advertising manager. 

Yames M. Blake, in charge of 100th 
Anniversary Celebration. 

“The theme of our advertising series 
is ‘One of the Great Moments of Your 
Life. Each ad carried a full color 
picture depicting a Great Moment, in- 
cluding ‘Your Graduation,’ ‘Your En- 
gagement,’ ‘Your Marriage,’ ‘Your New 
Baby,’ etc. The paintings were done 
by Norman Rockwell, Steven Dohanos, 
Ray Prohaska, and others. 

“The ads were run full page in Time 
and The Saturday Evening Post, start- 
ing September, 1950 and were completed 
August 1951. 

“The merchandising to the field force 
began with a slide film presentation 
during our convention at White Sul- 
phur Springs August, 1950. Represen- 
tatives of J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, our agency, and of Time were on 
hand. 

“The next merchandising step was 

















Jack R. Morris 


Mr. Morris has been associated 
with B.M.A. nearly twenty years, 
except for time out in the Navy. 
He joined the company immediately 
following graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas School of Jour- 
nalism, and is now in charge of 
B.M.A.’s_ advertising, saies promo- 
tion and public relations, having 
been made director of public rela- 
tions in 1950. As this article will 
suggest, he is an ardent advocate of 
national advertising by insurance 
companies, and another chief inter- 
est is the Life Insurance Advertis- 
ers Association in which he _ has 
served as both secretary and treas- 
urer. 

In Kansas City he is secretary of 
the Advertising and Sales Executives 
Club, and is also active in the Kan- 
sas City Press Club. From 1943 to 
1945 he served as a lieutenant in the 
United States Navy where he held 
jobs in public relations and officer 
procurement. 











distribution of a brochure announcing 
the campaign and giving complete in- 
formation about the ads, the illustra- 
tors, and the publications. 

“A Post reprint is furnished each 
agency for inserting in an attractive 
easel frame. Time reprints are fur- 
nished without charge for mailing and 
interview use by the agents. Time 
sends a copy of each edition carrying 
one of our ads, with a letter, approved 
by Jim Blake, to each general agent 
and to company officers. 

“In May, 1951, our 100th Anniversary 
month, we ran a double-page ad in 
each of the two magazines carrying 
reproductions of the series of Great 
Moments pictures and offering a book- 
let to those who mailed the coupon and 
enclosed 25¢. The booklet was mailed 
from the home office, and the appro- 
priate agency informed of the request 
for the booklet. Other ads were not 
couponed. 

“We have completed plans for a new 
campaign in the Post and Time, the 
first message appearing last month. 
The theme of this campaign is ‘How to 
Cut Your Worries.’ The text is by Dale 
Carnegie, Walter ‘B. Pitkin and other 
well-known authorities in the field of 
psychology and family relations. Each 
ad includes copy referring to the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, its representatives, and 
the services which the company and the 
agents are prepared to render.” 





Metropolitan Life 
Main Theme: Health and Safety. 
H. A. Richmond, general supervisor, ad- 
vertising research coordination. 

“Metropolitan advertising in 1951 
has continued the health and safety 
theme which has long characterized 
this effort. The magazine advertising 
is carried monthly in fourteen leading 
magazines with a combined circulation 
of more than 33,000,000. The radio ad- 
vertising is broadcast on 66 stations 
in leading cities throughout the U. S. 
and Canada—usually five days a week, 
Monday through Friday. It is esti- 
mated that approxmately 2 out of 
every 3 U. S. and Canadian families— 
and more than 85% of all families 
owning Metropolitan policies—live in 
the listening areas of these stations. 

“Both the magazine advertisements 
and the radio broadcasts usually offer 
a free copy of a Metropolitan booklet 
giving further information on the par- 
ticular subject with which the advertis- 
ing deals. More than 700,000 requests 
for the booklets offered are received 
in the course of a year. Since the 
advertising program is carried on as a 
public service, these requests are filled 
directly by mail from the home or 
head offices. 

“Starch readership surveys show that 
Metropolitan advertising gets a high 
readership in the magazines in which 
it appears—often ranking at the top, or 
close to the top, among all advertise- 





JACK R. MORRIS 


ments in the magazine in terms of 
readers per dollar. The advertising 
brings in a steady stream of favorable 
comment, reflecting the good will it 
builds. This good will is, of course, a 
real asset to our sales organization.” 





Mutual Benefit Life 


Main Theme: Analagraph and Business 
Insurance. 

H. G. Kenny, vice president, department of 
public relations. 


“The Mutual Benefit Life has a 
double-barreled national advertising 
campaign running in 1951, using full 


pages in the Saturday Evening Post 
and Fortune. Both series are an im- 
proved continuation of the 1950 cam- 
paign. 

“The Saturday Evening Post ads 
promote the Mutual Benefit Life’s 
unique Analagraph programming serv- 
ice. Each one features a real policy- 
holder family and the underwriter who 
handled the case. The story has short 
copy, is told largely in photographs, 
always including attractive children 
and usually hobby activities. The basic 
theme is that having guaranteed their 
financial future through life insurance 
each family has released money for 
current pleasures. The ads transfer 
the ‘peace of mind’ expression into 
attractive specifics of everyday living. 

“The Fortune ads present business 
life insurance (key man). This year the 
story is told each time through a situ- 
ation of a different business or indus- 
try such as construction engineering, 
trucking, and so on. 

“Both series of ads have been built 
with an eye to reprints. The field uses 
reprints in great numbers—more than 
200,000 a year—and with great effec- 
tiveness. The specifics of the family 
situations, the hobbies and the various 
businesses offer opportunities for per- 
sonalized use of the reprints. For in- 
stance, horse lovers receive reprints 
featuring horseback riding, manufac- 
turers receive the business insurance 
ads involving an industrial situation. 

“Mutual Benefit Life field represen- 
tatives are enthusiastic about the re- 
prints for direct mail as well as personal 
distribution. The reprints carry typical 
Post and Fortune covers in color which 
add to their attention and prestige 
value. Reprints are free to the field 
in any quantity. 

“Frequent articles about the national 
advertising in the field magazine, The 
Pelican, are the chief continuing mer- 
chandising procedure. The ads run with 
these articles which report the details 
of successful sales or special procedures 
involving the ads which individuals are 
using effectively. Of course, there are 
also exhibits and personal presentation 
at agency meetings and conventions. 

“The Saturday Evening Post adver- 
tisements have no a although 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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nsurance Appeal Today 


President, Life Insurance Association of America 


likely that most of the life in- 


force 


It is 


surance in today was purchased 


because of the unique protection fea- 
Through the magic of 
life insurance, by a few strokes of the 
be immediately cre- 
of the family 


called away. 


tures it affords. 


pen, an estate can 
ated for the protection 
should the breadwinner be 
Because of this invaluable service, life 
insurance contributes mightily to peace 
of mind and stable family relationships. 

Life insurance also has another aspect 
—that of savings or investment. In fact, 
the impressive totals of life insurance 
funds, representing to an over-whelming 


degree the cash value of outstanding 
policies, bear eloquent testimony to this 
aspect of the life insurance contract. 


these funds each year 
3% to 4 billions of 


The increases in 
are of the order of 
dollars. 


Guarantees in Policy Contracts 


To the individual owning a life insur- 
ance policy, however, the magnitude of 
the life insurance business is not as in- 
teresting as the guarantees contained in 
his own policy. For example, under or- 
dinary life policies taken out at age 45 
or under, the cash values at age 65 will 


range from 45% to 60% of the face 
values of the policies. The safety of the 
funds back of these cash values is one 


of their most significant characteristics. 
The security is triple 

A gentleman of middle age had an en- 
dowment policy about to mature. A life 
insurance representative found him 
studying the list of bonds owned by the 
life insurance company. To the ques- 
tion, “In which one of these bonds shall 
I invest my endowment money?” he re- 
plied, “Why not buy the whole list? 
Take a single premium policy.” In es- 
sence, that describes what a man does 
when. he entrusts his money to a life 
insurance company. He invests in the 
company’s entire list of securities. 


Confidence in Investment Programs 


Have you ever had a 
vou, “I do not need the 
investment department to invest my 
money?” Whether he does or not need 
not be argued. The point is, will his pro- 


prospect say to 
help of your 


President, Provident Mutual Life 


gram provide the security afforded by 
the law of average? 

A most important consideration of any 
investment program is whether the 
principal, when needed, will be intact 
and promptly available, 100 cents on the 
dollar. In that respect life insurance 
stands ace high. Before the great de- 
pression of the 1930's we life insurance 
men said as much, arguing from theory 
and from limited experience. However, 
the severe testing by the financial cy- 
clone of 1933 gives us the confidence re- 


sulting from superb performance. The 
disaster that befell vast numbers of 
standard investment projects, and the 
depreciation that occurred in stock 


values are too well known to need re- 
counting. 

I vividly recall a luncheon when I was 
seated beside a man who was _ taking 
great satisfaction in his ability, as he 
claimed, to prove to life insurance sales- 
men the superiority of a separate in- 
vestment—separate term insurance pro- 
gram over a regular life insurance policy. 
Taking a shot in the dark I asked him 
how he had come through the great de- 
pression. Then I wished I hadn’t. He 
admitted that it had wiped him out. I 
couldn’t help comparing paper theory 
with the hard facts of experience. Nor 
could I help comparing my own life in- 
surance program under which the policy 
values had kept on increasing year by 
year without a dollar’s loss of principal 
or any interruption of the progress of 
the guaranteed values. I didn’t pursue 
the discussion any further. Why rub 


it in! 


Inflation Hazard 


What about the fear of inflation and 
the sale of life insurance today? As a 
premise we assume that the enormous 
industrial and agricultural production of 
which this country is capable would 
make impossible a runaway inflation of 
the kind experienced in Europe after 
World War I; and that the worst we 
can fear is a doubling of the present 
price level. In that event the purchasing 
power of the dollar, for a time at least, 
would be cut in half. 

I use the phrase “for a time at least” 
because the price level dver the last hun- 
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dred years has fluctuated substantially 
above and below the long-term average. 
There is little reason for believing that 
it will not do so in the future. 

_ In considering the use of monies com- 
ing to policyholders on their life insur- 
ance policies, one never knows whether 
the sums will fall due in a period of 
high prices or in one of low prices. One 
generalization is usually true however: 
the policy monies are most acceptable 
and useful whenever received. They 
were in the low price period of the 
1930’s, as well as in the high price pe- 
riod since World War II. 

Inflation fears frequently relate to the 
short run, say the next ten years. If a 
person fears that prices may rise ma- 
terially during that period he will be 
concerned about what he should do to 
protect his family adequately should he 
be called away when prices are high. 
Should he buy something which, in the 
event of inflation, he hopes would go up 
in price? Or should he buy life insur- 
ance? 


Early Deaths in High Price 
Level Periods 
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proach. Suppose a man age 35 takes an 
Ordinary life policy upon which the 
cost will be the average of the net cost 
schedules of ten representative compa- 
nies. If he should die a year after his 
policy was issued it would provide his 
family with 40.9 times the total costs 
he had paid. If he had been age 45 
when the policy was issued the figure 
would have been 28.9. Figures for three 
other durations for ages 35 and 45 at 
issue are shown below. 

These figures show clearly the effec- 
tive provision that can be made through 
life insurance against the consequences 
of early death in a period of high prices. 
Would stocks, real estate, or some other 
investment purchased now be likely to 
show any such appreciation if disposed 
of within the next ten years? It is most 
unlikely. Where then could the policy- 
holder put his money with greater assur- 
ance and to greater advantage to pro- 
tect his family against the consequence 





ee apes of a high price level should he be called 
Consider first the life insurance ap- away? The answer is “Nowhere.” 
Relation of Face of Policy to 
Years in Total Net Costs Paid: 
Force Age 35 Age 45 
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of millions of people and in making 


L. J. Kalmbach 


(Continued from Page 18) 


use of the various forms of business life 
insurance. Through Group | insurance 
and pension plans, it is playing an .in- 
creasingly important role in the area of 
employer-employe relationships, which 
constitutes a genuine contribution to 
the business economy of the nation. 
There is, also, a growing recognition 
of the vital importance of life insurance 
in serving as a reservoir for the savings 


those savings available to help finance 
the needs of industry, of home owner- 
ship, and of governmental bodies. 

It is only through recognition of the 
increasing importance of these and other 
contributions of life insurance to the 
national economy, that the life under- 
writer can fully appreciate the impor- 
tance of his own individual efforts. 


True happiness is to no place con- 
fined; but still is found in a contented 
mind.—Horace. 
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In the Public Interest-- 


And in the Interest of Your Business 





Eg —s 
AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION LIFE INSURANCE ASS’N. OF AMERICA 
INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT ASS’N. 
CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICERS ASS’N. LIFE INSURERS CONFERENCE 


LIFE OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASS’N. 





HE great organizations listed above have as their members the life insurance 

companies which make it possible for the United States and Canada to be the 
most adequately insured nations in the world. Objective of these bodies is an insti- 
tutional one. In brief, that objective is to make sure that the processing and selling 
of life insurance shall conform to the needs of the public, no matter how compre- 
hensive; that these operations shall be fairly conducted; that the protection bought 
by individuals, families and businesses shall be soundly and safely administered; and 
that public recognition of faith in insurance shall be furthered by adherence to 


idealism, progress, advanced public outlook and performance. 


These seven organizations are ever on the alert to prevent any deviation from 
their concept of what life insurance administration and production activity should 
represent. And their protection of the public as well as of your interests has been 
continuous. One reason why life insurance has continued to progress and is so highly 
regarded is because of the constant vigilance of these remarkably public-spirited life 


insurance organizations. 





A Friend of Life Insurance. 
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Danger of Underestimating Cash 


Requirements of Estates 


By Henry S. Koster 


Availability of cash is probably one of the most important factors in the settle- 


ment of an estate, for without cash, 


executors might be forced to sell non-liquid 


assets at distress prices. It is therefore necessary in the proper financial planning 
of an estate that provision be made for the availability of an adequate amount of 


cash. 
can be made certain, 
agreements, 
high-grade marketable securities. But, 


cash might be required. Of course, this entire problem is of greater 


After the necessary amount of cash is arrived at, then, ordinarily, availability 
either through life insurance, 
or through the continued maintenance of a liquid fund in cash or 
the first problem is to determine how much 


business purchase or sale 


concern in the 


estate which consists largely of an interest in a closely held business, in real estate, 
or in some other non-liquid type of asset, for these could suffer most under a 


“forced” sale by the executors. 


The usual items that must be paid in cash are estate and inheritance taxes, 


debts and final bills, 
ax returns, 
penses, 


Not Easy to Evaluate Estate Assets 
for Tax Purposes 


Among this group, probably one of 
the most vital is the proper calculation 
of estate and inheritance taxes. While 
it is fairly easy to use the necessary tax 
tables, it is not so simple a matter to 
evaluate properly the assets of the es- 
tate for tax purposes. As to securities 
actively traded on a securities exchange, 
it is easy enough to determine current 
market prices. The matter of evaluating 
real estate holdings is not too serious 
in most cases, as the usual real estate 
holdings would merely involve owner- 
ship of the home. In other cases, where 
real estate investments comprise an im- 
portant part of the estate, it is necessary 
or advisable to obtain independent ap- 
praisals. But, the closely held business 
enterprise is probab ly the most difficult 
to evaluate, and valuation may be based 
upon an appraisal of the fair value of 
assets, the capitalization of earning 
power, or a combination of these, plus 
other factors. But, on the other hand, 
the final determination of the valuation 
of the business is often a matter of 
negotiation between the executors of an 
estate and the tax department. 

This latter point can prove very trou- 
blesome, for individuals have heard of 
cases where stock in a closely held busi- 
ness corporation has been accepted by 
the tax department at a value consider- 
ably below net book value as shown 
by the balance sheet. However, if a 
person arbitrarily assumes that the 
valuation of the stock he owns in his 
business could not exceed say, some- 
thing like 50% of current book value, he 
may not be making allowance for an 
adequate amount of cash to cover taxes. 
The higher the final valuation, of course, 
the larger the amount of tax that must 
be paid. Valuing the business, for pur- 
poses of estimating estate and inherit- 
ance taxes, should therefore be ap- 
proached from the point of view of 
erring on the side of an over-evaluation 
as against an under-evaluation. For if 
insufficient cash has been provided, one 
result could be that the business might 
have to “go under the hammer.” 


Taxability of Property at Estate 
ner’s Death 


In the proper calculation of estate 
taxes, it is also necessary to consider 
the taxability of property at the death 
of the estate owner. Whether or not 
certain property will be taxable in his 
estate can of course have serious effect 
on the amount of taxes that may be 





final settlement of year of death and prior years’ 
legacies of specific amounts of cash, and estate administration ex- 
such as court costs, executors’ and attorneys’ fees, etc. 


income 


levied. For instance, an individual may 
have created a living trust during his 
lifetime and has assumed that it would 
not be taxable at his death. There are 
many such trusts in existence, however, 
which, upon close examination, will be 
found to be taxable at the death of the 
donor. This may be because he had re- 
tained too much power or control over 
the trust during his lifetime, or had 
retained certain beneficial interests in 
the trust. 

Gifts made during lifetime, either by 
trust or otherwise, should be examined. 
Under the current tax regulations, any 
gift made within three years of death 
is assumed to be taxable in the estate 
of the donor, unless his executors can 
prove such gifts had not been made in 
contemplation of death. Therefore, in 
estimating the amount of taxes which 
might have to be paid by the estate, 
it might be necessary to take such gifts 
into account. 


Annual Gift Tax Exclusion 


There are questions that could arise 
in the use by individuals of the so-called 
annual gift tax exclusion. For instance, 
an individual today can make gifts up 
to $3,000 a year (without spouse’s con- 
sent) to each of any number of indi- 
viduals, without being obligated to file 
a gift tax return. The problem here is 
that many individuals make gifts to 
their children in the form of a certain 
number of shares of stock in their own 
businesses. They make certain assump- 
tions that the value of X shares of 
stock is under $3,000 in the aggregate. 
But, as no disclosure of these gifts was 
made, the tax department did not have 
an opportunity to pass on the value of 
the stock transferred under these an- 
nual gifts. As a result, upon the death 
of the donor, when these things come 
to light, it is possible for the tax depart- 
ment to go back and reappraise the 
value of such stock transferred by 
means of annual gift tax exclusions. 

Another point involved in the taxabil- 
ity of assets in the estate is that per- 
taining to life insurance policies owned 
by someone other than the insured him- 
self. Such policies must be very care- 
fully analyzed as to questions of owner- 
ship, beneficial interests, and source of 
premium payments. 


Marital Deduction Provision 


The Marital Deduction (community 
property) provision of the Federal Es- 
tate Tax law, and of the laws of some 
of the states, also affect the size of the 
tax bill at the death of an individual. 


If a man makes use of the marital de- 
duction, and is survived by his wife the 
amount of estate taxes payable at his 
death may be _ substantially reduced. 
Here a rather exact analysis must be 
made as to the qualification of assets 
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for the marital deduction. But, if the 
widow controls such property during 
her lifetime, or can dispose of it by 
will, an estate tax will be imposed at 
her death based on its value as of such 
subsequent time. So it is essential to 
assure that cash will be available not 
only at the husband’s death, but also 
at the death of his wife. Furthermore, if 
a man estimates the cash requirements 
of his estate on the basis of his wife’s 
survival and on the use of the marital 
deduction, and she in fact does not 
survive him, then his tax bill may be 
much larger and his non-liquid assets 
may be in jeopardy. 

Many wills specify legacies to indi- 
viduals or institutions in terms of cash. 
If there is no provision in the will to 
enable executors to make payment of 
these legacies “in kind” (in securities 
or other assets of an equivalent value 
in lieu of cash), such legacies must be 
considered when cash requirements are 
estimated. 


Debts and Available Liquid Assets 


The matter of debts is something 
that should be carefully considered. In- 
dividuals who have borrowed money and 


signed notes are, of course, always 
aware of how much they owe. But, 
other individuals may run debit bal- 


ances with their brokers which may 
fluctuate from time to time. And still 
others may have endorsed someone 
else’s note, creating a contingent liabil- 
ity. In estimating cash requirements for 
an estate such contingent liabilities 
must be considered. Because of the com- 
plexity of income tax laws, income tax 
returns filed for previous years may 
also contain contingent liabilities for 
payment of additional tax, and_ this 
possibility should be taken into account 


when estimating cash requirements. 
Another phase of this subject has to 
do with cash or liquid assets which may 
not be available for use by the executor. 
Cash for estate purposes is frequently 
provided by life insurance, but in such 
cases the beneficiary should be either 
the executor under the will, or the trus- 
tee of a life insurance trust. It is evi- 
dent that insurance taken out for in- 
come purposes with proceeds left with 
the company under a settlement option 
is not controlled by the executor and 
can not be used for estate purposes. 
Insurance policies intended for use by 
one’s executor should not be made pay- 
able in a lump sum to one’s wife on 
the assumption that proceeds can be 





Henry Spence Koster 

Henry Spence Koster of 30 Pine 
Street, New York City, is an inde- 
pendent financial consultant whose 
opinions are held in high regard by 
insurance general agencies, banks 
and trust companies. His concerns 
are Koster & Co., financial consul- 
tants, and Koster, Dana & Co., Inc., 
which publishes monthly bulletins 
circulated among insurance offices, 
banks and other clients and which 
discusses estates and trust matters. 
Koster, Dana & Co., Inc., also pub- 
lishes a monthly subscription circula- 
tion letter, called “Applied Estate 
Planning,” largely used by lawyers, 
trust officers and insurance agents. 

Early education of Mr. Koster was | 
in Jersey City where he went to| 
public schools. Also, he took Ameri- | 
can Institute of Banking courses. At 
the age of 18 he went to work for the 
Fidelity Union Trust of Newark, and 
became manager of its new business 
department. Next step he took was 
going as assistant secretary with the 
old Fidelity Trust of New York which 
later became the Marine Midland 
Bank. 

In August, 1930, Mr. Koster went 
with the Chemical Bank of New 
York as a trust officer which he left 
in 1936 to start an investment coun- 
sel business of his own, but after a 
time he became executive director of 
the economic advisory division cf the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
He then embarked on an independent 
career as a financial analyst and con- 
sultant. 
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loaned to the executor, or used to pur- 
chase assets from the estate. For ex- 
ample: if husband and wife die in a 
common accident, it is possible that in- 
surance proceeds will be in the wife’s 
estate and the liabilities for taxes and 
debts in the estate of the husband. 

There is also a situation involved in 
the estate of a person who receives 
commissions, royalties, or other periodic 
payments under contracts that continue 
for some years following his death. 
Although these funds are received in 
cash they may not come into the estate 
in sufficient time to be useful in meet- 
ing cash requirements, 

This article, of course, cannot be all 
inclusive, but it may be gathered from 
the foregoing that the problem of mak- 
ing certain that there will be sufficient 
cash in the estate is one that may be 
of serious concern to many people. 
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We're Building Solidly in a 


MILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


C laa 


E’RE in an appreciative mood as the first full year of the MARKS AGENCY draws 
to aclose. It has been successful for several reasons: Because of the solid foundation 
built by Isadore Freid who guided this agency for many years until his retirement last 
December 31, and because of the fine spirit of cooperation shown by our agents and friends 
who have enabled us to make a sizeable increase in paid-for volume for the year to date. 


We are on our way to the largest year in our agency history. 


Over and above these two factors in our growth we are proud to represent the NEW 
ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE whose progressive outlook and field-minded management is a 


constant inspiration. 


As specialists in pension and profit sharing trusts, estate analysis and business insur- 
ance we are “at home” in a MILLION DOLLAR MARKET — equipped to handle any 


and all problems, no matter how difficult. Thus, we face the future with optimism. 


C Gaaey 


DAVID MARKS, Jr., C.L.U. 
General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Boston, Mass. 


17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. - - - MUrray Hill 2-4500 
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HODGKINS 


EDWARD R. 


The insurance agent's wife has need 
for a special set of skills. To the normal 
housewifely duties of home maker and 
mother are added those of morale-build- 
er, confidante and good listener. She 
should be aware of her opportunities for 
eg helpful to the business activity of 
her husband. Incidents of every day life 
aes most women would very properly 
regard as mere routine becomes signifi- 
cant episodes when received through the 
eyes and ears of the alert insurance wife. 

Take, for example, the wife who is 
interested in church work. A new family 
in the congreg ation is important to her 
as a sign of growth and pe annetiae of 
interest in church affairs. Moreover, if 
she is on the membership committee this 
new family may represent her contribu- 
tion toward a campaign to expand the 
membership. Certainly, this attitude is 
normal enough. 


Insurance Wives Follow Through 


The difference lies in the 
through. Whereas, most women 
establish a social contact and let it go 
at that the insurance agent’s wife, bear- 
ing in mind the importance of prospect- 
ing, would endeavor to secure pertinent 
information about the family—more 
especially about the head of the family— 


follow 
would 


his occupation, condition of health, ap- 
proximate age and number of de- 
pendents. This background information 


would become particularly useful when 
placed at the disposal of her insurance 
agent husband. 











The Wives’ Contribution to Success 


By Epwarp R. Hopckrns 


Vice President and Manager of Agencies 


Why bring that up? Simply because 
the importance of the contribution of his 
wife to the insurance agent’s success 
cannot be overestimated. In very few 
other lines of endeavor is there as much 
opportunity for cooperative effort in the 
business life of the family. Certainly, 
much can be accomplished if husband 
and wife will approach the problem with 
intelligence and understanding. 

It would be “copay obiacar indeed to 
attempt to establish a formula by means 
of which such joint enterprise might be 
conducted. Situations vary with indi- 
viduals. Methods which are suitable un- 
der one set of conditions might be en- 
tirely out of order in another. Customs, 
traditions and surroundings all have their 
influence. So prudence suggests the wis- 
dom of sticking to generalities—of at- 
tempting to set forth certain desirable 
attitudes and points to remember for the 
information of the wife who wants to 
give her husband the benefit of her help 
in carrying out his professional duties. 


Husbands Want Help; Not Interference 


It might be well to start with the 
premise that although most men wel- 
come help, they definitely do not like 
interference. When all is said and done 
the husband and father is the cia 
winner. That is his natural role and | 

expects to fulfill it. Thus, it is ablins 
that there is a delicate balance between 
sincere understanding on one hand and 


excessive zeal to the point of inter- 
ference on the other. 
A reasonable mental attitude is cer- 


tainly important. Such an attitude in- 
volves some knowledge of the problems 
inherent to insurance selling. One of 
the most common is the amount of 
evening work that has to be done, par- 
ticularly by the agent newly embarked 
upon his career. It takes understanding 
and tolerance to sit at home alone two 
or three evenings each week, and the 
best way to acquire it is by realization 
that these calls are part of the success 
pattern, and, therefore, are necessary. 


Paul Revere Life 


Consider, too, that although insurance 
is one of the most vital factors in family 
life many people are woefully lacking in 
knowledge of what it can and does ac- 
complish. A woman well informed on the 
general fundamentals of insurance and 
able to present them easily and conver- 
sationally can do much to enlighten her 
friends and acquaintances and to help 
them understand and appreciate the 
place of insurance in everyday affairs. 
In this way she is not only serving the 
family fortunes, but helping public rela- 
tions of the insurance industry as well. 

In the field of prospecting there is 
ample opportunity for constructive work. 
In her daily activities a woman meets 
people who are not apt to be within the 
social or business spheres of her hus- 
band, and she meets them under what 
might be termed low pressure conditions 
—i.e. not under conditions which might 
cause them to build up sales resistance. 
For example, tradesmen including milk- 
men, grocers, neighborhood merchants 
and service station operators are all 
prospects for insurance. It is not difficult 
for a housewife to obtain from them 
sufficient information to permit classifica- 
tion as prospects, and to do it without 
appearing to be obtrusive. Not only that, 
but many wives are in position to know 
of new families moving into the neigh- 
borhood and about new businesses being 
established. 


Sources of Leads 


Then, too, social and community 
activities are often sources of leads 
Here again the atmosphere is low pres- 
sure and much valuable data for classify- 
ing prospects can be picked up by casual 
conversation. Bridge and sewing clubs, 
church and community organizations can 
provide fertile areas for prospecting to 
the wife who keeps her ears and eyes 


open. 
Understanding comes from knowledge. 
To be able to understand the funda- 


mentals of the work of insurance selling 
does not necessarily require mastery of 





Anivet = 


THE “DOUBLE-A” DEPENDABLE AGENCY 


AN AGENCY that earnestly solicits the patronage of Brokers. We gladly offer 
the services of expertly trained field men to help you build a more profitable clientele. 


A COMPANY with the fastest selling policies - - - 
METHODS of life insurance selling. 


Inquire About Our New Juvenile Estate Builder 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


JULES ANZEL, General Agent 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


NEW IDEAS and NEW 


Telephone MUrray Hill 2-2833 





JULES ANZEL 
General Agent 











the technical details, but rather some 
general knowledge of why things are 
done as they are. With such informa- 
tion at her disposal and through careful 
application of the principles the wife of 
an insurance agent can become a valued 
ally in the work of giving the public 
more and better insurance counsel and 
service, 


J. 8. Thompson 


(Continued from Page 18) 


America without transcontinental rail- 
roads, public utility corporations, huge 
manufacturing and distributing plants, 
and all the multitude of corporate en- 
terprises which give us the present 
standard of living. If the notion of life 
insurance had never been developed, 
powerful and unique vehicle for savings 
would have been absent, and the tempo 
of our advance would, of necessity, have 
been retarded. The life companies have 
contributed heavily for more than a 
century to the saving process on which, 
through the enterprise and industry of 
successive generations, the America of 
today has been built. 


Position of Insurance in 
Intricate Economy 


The Federal Social Security System 
represents another plan for the dis- 
tribution of benefits similar in character 
to those paid by life companies: the 
current generation of producers pays the 
cost of the benefits enjoyed by the 
current generation of eligible benefi- 
ciaries. Just now the cost is 3% 
(equally divided between employer and 
employe) of earned income (up to $3,600 
per annum), with the expectation that 
in a few decades the cost will have 
grown to over 6% of earnings. Appre- 
hensions as to the burden of increasing 
cost may be tempered by the certainty 
that the national product will increase 
steadily both absolutely and in relation 
to population, and that the production 
per man-hour will doubtless continue to 
increase at 2% -3% per annum. 

The position of life insurance in this 
increasingly large and intricate economy 
is not difficult to guess: those persons 
who are not content to accept on re- 
tirement (or to leave to their depend- 
ents) benefits, if any, of the mzgnitude 
now contemplated by the Social Security 
Act will be more desirous than ever to 
take advantage of the protective facili- 
ties offered by life insurance companies. 
This desire will be supported by the in- 
creasing efficiency of production, and it 
is not inconceivable that policyholders 
of the future may be willing to “invest” 
more than 4% of their income in in- 
surance or annuities rather than face 
the future with benefits of the scale now 
being paid under the Social Security 
system, even if they must concurrently 
exercise the utmost self-denial with ref- 
erence to the alluring merchandise with 
which the manufacturers of the future 
will surely compete for the consumer’s 
dollar. If this is an accurate and ra- 
tional thought, its realization will prob- 
ably depend more upon the character, 
ability and industry of future genera- 
tions of life agents than upon any other 
contingency. 


All things are easy to industry; all 
things difficult to sloth—Benj. Franklin. 
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For your Pension Problems... 


We offer the “know-how” 
gained from our many years of experi- 
ence in handling pension trusts 


from start to finish. 


For your Surplus Lines... 


We offer New England Mutual’s 
liberal and saleable policy contracts, 
and whatever personal help you need 
in closing a case. 


May we go to work for you? 


C. VERNON BOWES 


GENERAL AGENT 


SUPERVISORS 
Norman A. Bowes 


Joseph S. Flanagan H. Preston Smith 


2520 Raymond Commerce Bldg. 
Newark, N. J. Market 2-0360 





FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA 
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One Of The Fast Growing Markets 


It Is Insurance Bought By Business And Professional Women; 


Views About This Type Of Selling Given By Women Agents 


The record year for life 
when of the nearly $50 billion of 
billion was that which the 


size policy for men was three 


ited pay and endowment in a ratio of 75% 
is reversed 


percentage on straight life 


women. 


Many of the 


They have earned top places in many 
United States 
Treasurer of the United States. 


woman member of the 


women. A woman is 


Women judges have long since ceased to prove a novelty. 
been presidents of life insurance organizations ; 


insurance 
life 
women bought. 
ownership of life insurance by women to $44 billion. 
times that for women the latter bought lim- 


By Joy M. Lumens 


Secretary, Chicago Life Underwriters Association 


purchased by women was 1950 
insurance written more than $4.5 
The 1950 sales brings the total 
While the average 


The 
for 


as against 43° for men. 


with 25% for men and 17% 


policies were bought by professional and business women. 


lines of endeavor. Maine has a 


Senate. There are many Congress- 


Women have 


they are presidents of 


banks, owners of newspapers, top flight war correspondents, lawyers, and a 


one of 


New York. 


woman is 
Fifth Avenue, 
have long been 
l‘or some time, 


equally with men on the concert stage. 
Ethel Merman, 


the past year have been women- 
have equal 


Each successful woman makes it easier 
to progress. Men today 
career 
free to choose 
such pursuits. He may feel just a bit 
more appreciative bec “989 he knows he 
is being understood when he talks busi- 
ness. Formerly, women worked until they 
married. Many today follow their own 
business bents after marriage. 

While it is true that in some of the 
highest incomed and most scintillating 
brackets women are paid on equal basis 


for newcomers 


are less afraid of the woman 
which leaves her more 


with men that is not true as a rule 
throughout the business world. Women 
are still coming up the hard way by 


which so many get near the top only to 
find that a man will get that much 
sought-for position, 
Women Agents 

But there is one field of business where 
there is no discrimination as to income 
earning possibilities and that is life in- 
surance. These women agents have noted 


the expansion in production on the lives 
of business and professional women and 


leaders and in those fields there are 
the principal opera stars have been women. 


rank with men on the radio, 


the highest salaried top department store executives in 
In the worlds of music, art and literature women 


no income distinctions. 
They rank 
The biggest stars on Broadway over 
Gertrude Lawrence. They 


in television, on the concert stage. 


The Gold Book has asked a number of 
the successful ones to tell how they are 
taking advantage of this growing mar- 
ket. While most women agents write 
men as well as women, some even de- 
voting the larger part of their efforts to 
selling men, there is no doubt that most 
of the insurance being written on busi- 
ness and professional women is by the 
women agents. Their views of the situa- 
tion is printed in some individual articles 
by the women agents starting on this 
page. 

In reviewing the articles in this sympo- 
sium it will be seen that these women 
agents stress truth, show a definite de- 
sire to help others, are friendly, give 
unstinted service, earn prestige through 
community service, help women buyers 
select the right policy, give sound coun- 
sel, take a genuine interest in the hopes 


and needs of clients as they seek the 
right solution to their problems. 
All the women agents believe that 


women buy life insurance to protect 
their old age, to help support their fami- 
lies, because they need business insur- 
ance, or seek earlier retirement. 





Mildred M. Lash 


Addy Chandler 


Sis Hoffman Helen B. English 


Profited by Learning So 
Many Women Study Finance 


By Mitprep M. LasH 
Northwestern Mutual, South Bend 


After I had read that the San Fran- 
cisco manager of the country’s largest in- 
vestment house was running 40 classes in 
98 offices throughout the country at 
which women were given instruction re- 
lative to finance and investments I 
started seeing more women prospects 
and it has been paying dividends in 
the form of new insurance which I have 
written. 

Women are receptive to plans of 
sound security. As many of them are 
widows they appreciate the opportunity 
of starting insurance estates at the 
younger ages for their children as well 
as buying life insurance by transferring 
funds from their estates in order to es- 
cape heavier death taxes. 

Yes, women are very important in to- 
day’s insurance market—never more im- 
portant—and I am taking advantage of 
this. 


Insurance Brings Women 
Independence; They Want It 
By Appy A. CHANDLER 
The Travelers, Atlanta 


Since so many women are equalling or 
even bettering men in many lines of en- 
deavor—and that applies to journalism, 
finance and welfare as well as business 
and the professions—they should share 
financially in buying the family life in- 
surance protection plan. 

For a year and a half my sales were 
exclusively to women. During that pe- 
riod I think these sales were at least 
to one woman in each state and they 
represented all walks of life That solici- 
tation proved both interesting and lucra- 
tive. No matter how young or how old 
the career woman is the greatest appeal 
for her is man. He has represented se- 
curity to her so long and often so free 
that her buying of insurance out of per- 
sonal income will take place mostly only 
when accompanied by a mighty attrac- 
tive, forceful sales talk. 

Not Easy to Convince Women 


To salesmen and saleswomen who have 
the patience of Job, artistry of speech 
equal to the skill of a brain surgeon and 
the gift of analyzing personalities al- 
most at sight, I feel that this is a virtual 
gold mine. Those characteristics and 
abilities are scarce, but because they 
belong to the upper realms of salesman- 
ship does not mean that we should not 
by-pass such gold mines. The experience 
might—and probably will—result in some 
surprises. The surprise will be that we 
women agents are more plausible and ef 
fective as a salesman than we think we 
are. 

I am well aware that most women are 








Della H. Black 


Esther Hollmer 


sensitive about their age, especially in 
handing out the information to women 
younger than themselves But when it is 
proved to them that they are the losers 
by not buying insurance and the gain- 
ers if they do make the purchase then 


they will talk Endowment, Retirement 
Income and Annuities. They don’t like 
the word “insurance,” but the word 


“savings” has a mighty appeal to them 
as through savings they can visualize 
home ownership, clothes, travel, freedom 
from worry about finances and every- 
thing else which savings can bring about. 
They recognize they will have a better 
chance to meet that “dream man” and of 
achieving happy marriage if they have 
some adequate financial protection of 
their own, and they will live to a hap- 
pier old age, too. On the surface women 
have changed, but a woman’s heart never 
does. Women agents who keep all this 
in mind will be able to sell insurance to 
members of their sex. 


Give Women What They 
Want, But Help Selection 
By Sis HorFMAN 


Union Central, Cincinnati 


(Editor’s Note: Miss Hoffman, long a 
million dollar writer has written more life 


insurance on individuals than any other 
woman agent.) 
Give the ladies what they want and 


you will write a nice volume of business. 
If you help her select just the policy 
she desires she’ll be back to you for 
additional insurance for herself, her 
friends, her relatives and others. 

Basically you treat women the same 
as men, The agent’s approach must be 
just as flexible with women as it is in 
dealing with men. 

Helping her select the policy that ful- 
fills her personal needs and_ pointing 
out the guarantees of the plan — the 
policy values and the settlement options 
is a good means of securing her 
additional business. 

Women like complete details—so give 
them the full treatment. Don’t over-look 
sincerity for women, like elephants, 
never forget. 

Build up their ego. Treat them to the 
extra little courtesies and you’ve found 
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Corboy Studio 
JOY LUIDENS 


your niche in the great women’s market 
of today. 

And, last but not least, get firmly fixed 
in her own mind the definite conviction 
that she can do anything she greatly 
wants to do. Tell her that if she “bites 
off more than she can chew” she’ll chew 
it and be mighty glad later on. 


Simple Presentations Best 


In Selling to Women 


By Heven B. EncLiisH 
Bankers Life of Nebraska, Chicago 


(Editor's Note: Of Mrs. English’s clients 
60% are women. She was president last 
year of women’s group of Chicago Life 
Underwriters Association. Prior to enter- 
ing life insurance she was a key figure at 
International Harvester. Her former asso- 
ciates are among her centers of influence.) 

Simplicity, rather than complexity, has 
been the best media for the acquisition 
of business among business and profes- 
sional women. 

A planned 
and thoroughly 
personal contact, 


presentation, completely 
rehearsed and then the 
face to face, with these 


prospects, gives the most satisfactory 
results. 
Utterly phenomenal, isn’t it? But if 


you don’t see them, you can’t sell them. 
There is no easier way. 


Best to See Career Women 
At Place of Business First 


By Emity WEN 


Business Men’s Assurance 


Madison, Wis. 


I try to see business and professional 
women at their places of business and 
{o arrange an appointment for some 
other more convenient locale where we 
may discuss their future insurance 
problems. During an interview I seek to 
este iblish whether she is a career woman 
or is looking forward to a marriage 
shortly and when that is learned I build 
a recommended program. 

Wherever possible I endeavor to have 
one girl give me an introduction to a 
friend of hers, in the same office prefer- 
ably. Having done business with one 
person in a location makes it easier and 


simpler to discuss insurance with a 
second. 

By keeping close contact with the 
women policyholders, and paying re- 


newed attention to them after they get 
married I find they are a good source 
for additional business from their hus- 
bands and later when children are born. 

My activity in business and_ profes- 
sional women’s clubs has been a good 
source of contacts which over a period 





of time develops prospects well worth 
while. 


Many Women Need and Also 


Want Business Insurance 


By EstHer C. Ho_itMeEr 
John Hancock, Dallas, Tex. 


My records shows that about 50% of 
my clientele is women. 

With today’s statistics showing a large 
percentage of women employers as well 
as employed, I believe that both are 
fields largely unsolicited. 

In my opinion, women have always 
been security conscious. Most women, 
through their present large contact with 
the business world have given some 
thought to annuities and their workings. 
Consequently, I have used the ‘Business 


Women’s Annuity approach as_ best 
means of getting an interview. From 


there I explore the need and then write 
the type of insurance most appropriate 
and necessary with the annuity prin- 
ciple or a straight annuity. 

Most recently, I have found a fertile 
field which has been opened either by 
necessity or desire and which is wanted 
by many women—certainly is needed— 
and that is business insurance. As women 
are operating many businesses nowadays 
their needs in that direction are the 
same as those required by men. 





Helen Tall 


Leola Zavodsky 


Women Can Afford Insurance 
But Need Must Be Shown 


By Lzota ZAVODSKY 


Equitable of Iowa 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Women are not obstinate, 
or blind to economic needs any more 
than they are to other essentials, but 
they must be convinced that there is a 
need before they are willing to buy an 
insurance policy, for instance. They will 
not invest in life insurance just to please 
some one socially or because the trans- 
action is a novelty such as they never 
experienced before. However, if they are 
convinced that insurance is the best way 
to protect their future they will make 
economies and allocate for insurance 
ownership a part of their hard-earned 
dollars. 

In order to obtain my share of the 
insurance which is now being bought 
by business and professional women I 
start with a careful selection of pros- 
pects. As I take an active part in wom- 
en’s organizations I know those who 
hold responsible positions, have definite 
needs, can pay the premiums and can 
pass the medical examinations. 


indecisive 


Women Can Save 


Almost without exception my approach 
is made by telephone after I have given 
considerable thought to the individual. 
what shall be the best approach type and 
then what to say in the interview. The 
interview is always prearranged for a 
time convenient for both. IT quickly let 


them know that I am genuinely inter- 
ested in their hopes, aims and needs 
and have the solution. We determine 


what possible needs there may be for 
insurance protection covering someone 
else, with emphasis on their plans for 


retirement and correlating what they 
own in the way of insurance, plus their 
Social Security. Next, there is a discus- 
sion of their present financial status 
with an effort to secure a commitment 
as to possible additional savings. 

Once they are convinced of the desira- 
bility and the necessity of solving their 
problems through the plan I recommend 
it is surprising what savings these busi- 
ness and professional women can make. 


“If You Knew Susie” 
After policies are written I keep in 
close touch with these clients. While I 
have been selling only slightly more than 





Louise Scott 
Konsberg 


Laura Githens 
Smith 


six years many clients have made sec- 
ond, third and more purchases from me. 

always keep an ear open to changes 
which might lead to increased savings 
through insurance or annuities. 

And speaking of selling insurance to 
women I have often heard men in the 
insurance field comment that women are 
not good prospects and they are poor 
pay. I tell these agents, “If you knew 
Susie like I know Susie you would put 
her name in your little book and inter- 
view her. I’m sure your wife wouldn’t 
object when she sees the added com- 
missions rolling in from this source. And 
every day claims are coming into insur- 
ance companies on lives of women who 
have died. They were able to pay their 
premiums promptly and had the money 
to pay them.” 


Best Way to Sell Women Is 
To Have Them Face Truth 


By Deira H. Brack 
State Mutual, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Nothing can beat the truth. To ask a 
woman to face the truth respecting her 
situation is to place her in such a 
position that_she cannot deny her need 
of income. Subconscious voices are un- 
doubtedly saying to thousands of work- 
ing women something akin to this: 

“Jane, look around you in your store. 
Every day you see associates working be- 
yond their strength, hanging on for dear 
life even in the face of illness because 
they are afraid to let go. Some day that 
will be your position unless you do 
something about it now. Of course, it 
is a nuisance to save. It means sacri- 


fices. You io not want to put up with 
this, but you have to. Your greatest 
danger is that you do not save in the 


right direction. True, you may put some 


money aside, but will it last as long as 
you live? Why not put your savings 
in life insurance which is the safe and 


sound way to take care of you. People 
may be affectionate to you now, but the 
world being what it is that affection 


will be greater if you have money.” 
Experience in Stores 


I ask women if they realize that out 
of every 100 women in the United States 
who reach 65 only one has $4,000 or 
more; nine have $1,000 to $4,000; 39 
have less than $1,000 and 51 are prac 
tically penniless except for what the 
Government will hand out. And I tell 
Jane and others like her that they have 
the opportunity to keep out of such 
groups as the last one. 





Lucille Roberts 


Emily Widen 


I never enter a store without contact- 
ing at least one buyer or sales girl and 
making a luncheon date. At least I can 
make a friend. Maybe I can furnish the 
safeguard that will brighten her future. 


I learn from her about her colleagues. 
Age seems to make little difference. 
They all know that everyone grows 
old and my job is to help them use 
their imagination so that the years 
ahead will not torment them if they 


cach up in the middle of the night and 
begin to think of those distant days 
Ww hen they can no longer earn their own 
living. 


Most Women Want to Retire 
Earlier Than the Men Do 


By Luciiue R. Roserts 
New York Life, New York City 


For the most part I sell “income” not 
life insurance to business and profes- 
sional women. And, while I do not spe- 
cialize in this medium of selling, busi- 
ness and professional women constitute 
about 30% of my clientele. Through a 
definite idea, I endeavor to obtain my 
share of their business. 

My appeal has been an “age” ap- 


proach in that I find most women are 
looking forward to retirement at an 
earlier age than men—at least by age 
60. However, most business and profes- 
sional women are aia by Social Se- 
curity and as of the present rulings 
monthly retirement income from that 
source does not begin until age 65. Thus 
many times under excellent pension 
plans through their business firms avail- 
able at age 60, they feel the maximum 
income from age 60 to 65 is vital since 


they will be younger, likely in good 
health and better able to enjoy life if 
they can afford to take advantage of 


their retirement privilege. 


Using a special retirement plan of in- 
surance exercising the option of period 
certain, gives these women the oppor- 


tunity of discontinuing their savings and 
starting monthly income for this five- 
year period (age 60- 65) to bridge the gap 
and increase their pensions until Social 
Security begins (at age 65). Or if at age 
60 circumstances are such that they need 
to continue their insurance for invest- 


ment and protection, they can do so 
until their retirement at age 65. 

There is no question about it—the 
need is there and can be filled in no 
other better way than ours. 


Value of Insurance as 


Property a Good Approach 
By Heven Tati, CLU 


New England Mutual, Baltimore 


I feel I owe it to my sex to tell busi- 
ness and professional women what life 
insurance is and does for them. I prefer 
to do business with men because tl 


thev 
say Yes or No quicker. But in order not 


to neglect the women I make it a habit 
to ask in each place of business | go 
who are the women in the establishment 


contributing most to the success of the 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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Who May be 
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Through DEATH 
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omen Are Curious 


They Want The Facts 
About Family Finance 


By Marion S. EBERty 


Director of Women’s Division 
Institute of Life Insurance 


Men protect women, and women are 
curious. No doubt, back in the Stone- 
age when a man went out to fight off 
the prehistoric intruder, he told his wife 





MARION STEVENS EBERLY 


and children to stay hidden in the 
cave. Under such circumstances, women 
have a strong urge to peek even if it 
results in a stone-bruise over the eye. 
For centuries men have been providing 
for, protecting, and shielding women be- 
cause, in addition to be charming crea- 
tures, women have had their hands full 
with homemaking, and bearing and 
bringing up children. 

From time to time, women’s lives have 
become involved in other duties and 
sometimes chores have been lightened 
for them. Whether busy or a bit more 
free, women have always kept their 
curiosity, In this country we have seen 
it turned upon community affairs, women 
becoming very interested in municipal 
housekeeping and finding that through 
their clubs they could accomplish a good 
deal of improvement in the community’s 
housekeeping, so to speak. 

Wars which always stimulate advances 
in medicine and science, also force 
women to tackle jobs they've never be- 
fore handled. Every war, destructive and 
sorrow-burdened and horrible as it is, 
does nevertheless challenge medicine, 
science and women to meet emergencies 
and grave problems far beyond their pre- 
vious experience. You'll find the profes- 
sion of nursing is only the first in a 
long list of many professions women 
created for themselves in order to meet 
the exigencies of war-time. 

Imperative for Wives to Know More 
About Finance 


It is my belief that the second World 
War made it imperative for wives to 
understand the “mysteries” of finance. 
Hundreds of thousands of young wives, 
with their husbands overseas for several 
years, had to learn about mortgage pay- 


ments, how to make loans at the bank, 
how to keep life insurance policies up- 
to-date, how to report stock dividends 
and calculate depreciation of farm and 
other real estate—just to name a few. 
They learned the importance of pos- 
sessing wills, and of having birth 
certificates, military service records, 
Social Security account numbers, mar- 
riage certificates, automobile registration 
papers, insurance policies, all in a safe 
place and accessible. 

Women’s curiosity was aroused to find 
out just what constituted the family’s 
assets and all the family’s obligations 
and all its savings plans—and whether 
these were sound. This is where family 
interest, husband’s approval, and women’s 
curiosity all met. Finance Forums for 
Women began to appear on club pro- 
grams, 

Simultaneously, women in this country 
were finding their earnings considerably 
increased. Many of them, while meeting 
their responsibilities for ‘the support of 
other people, realized they must also 
build financial safeguards for their own 
future. They found a conflicting mass of 
information and misinformation as_ to 
how to do it. 


Rise and Popularity of Finance Forums 


Thus, women earning their own sala- 
ries and wages joined with home making 
women to demand facts—straight for- 
ward, clear, simply-expressed, and with 
full reliability. Banks recognized the im- 
portance of women’s questions and that 
these questions went far beyond the 
bank’s services. Thus the banks began 
devolping a pattern for Finance Forums 
for Women. The movement is steadily 
gaining momentum, and now adult edu- 
cation groups, public libraries, branches 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, and service clubs 
of several varieties, are developing their 
own Finance Forums. 

The largest women’s organization in 
the country, The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, at its annual conven- 
tion last May, where over 2,000 dele- 
gates represented some _ 16,000 clubs, 
urged all clubs to have finance forums 
for their members. They even urged 
that clubs put on forums and _ invite 
all the women of their community to 
attend. For this financial education 
program, help was promised by three 
national organizations—The American 
3ankers Association, The Association of 
Stock Exchange Firms and The Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. 

Already more than 50 such programs 
are being planned for this fall and 
more inquiries for the help of these 
national “consultants” come to us every 
day. Finance Forums are no whim but 
an established fashion. 


Questions Women Want Answered 

What are some of the questions these 
women want answered? Here are some: 
What does your business offer me and 
my family, to help us manage what 
money we have? What should | under- 
stand about your business? In addi- 
tion to services you offer me and my 
family, what are you doing to make 
this a good country in which to live and 
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Marion Stevens Eberly 


Mrs. Eberly has been with Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance seven years. 
During past year she represented life 
insurance at a number of Finance 
Forums for Women sponsored by 
banks, individual clubs and some- 
times by adult education groups. She 
is a member of New York Women’s 
Council, a group of 30 women 
appointed by Gov. Dewey as con- 
sultants to State Department of 
Commerce. Also, she served on 
Committee of 100 on Children and 
Youth appointed by the Governor. 
A graduate of Barnard College she is 
a member of American Association 
of University Women, Women’s Con- 
| ference Group, New York League of 
; Business and Professional Women and 
}is on board of Women’s City Club of 
New York, also being treasurer of 
the Committee on Women in Pubtic 


no news to any reader of this article 
that husbands need the help of their 
wives to accomplish the long-range plans 
they have set as the family’s economic 
security goals. Husbands, except in rare 
cases, need a wife’s understanding and 
her cooperation—more than just her 
blanket aproval—if in these times he is 
to carry out his savings plans, all of 
which grow out of this sense of respon- 
sibility for his family—his desire to 
protect them from want. Thus we find 
a husband’s desire to protect his wife 
and children coincides with her curi- 
osity about financial matters that tra- 
ditionally were marked “over the lady’s 
head.” Thus, magazines, predominately 
masculine in their readership, magazines 
like Changing Times, are pushing articles 
with such headlines as “What Every 
Woman Should Know About Her Hus- 
band’s Finances.” With the articles 
frequently appear a check list. 


Women Audiences Demand Facts 





Writes Many Lumbermen 


Harold G. (Bud) Horn, manager of moved to California where he operated 
susiness Men’s Assurance Co., Portland, his own insurance investigation agency 
Ore., has had close relations with many and adjusting service for life, accident 
of the chief lumbermen of the Northwest and health companies in San Francisco 


Coast, many of whom have bought life and Oakland under the name of H. G 
insurance from him and his agents. Horn. 

A graduate of the Central High In October, 1940, he started with Busi- 
School, Omaha, Neb., he attended Grin- ness Men’s Assurance in its claim de- 
nell College for two years and then partment at the home office for special- 
was at Northwestern University for a ized training. In February, 1941, he 
year. While in college he became an moved to Portland, Ore., as field service 
insurance inspector, part time, for Retail representative for Oregon’ and southern 
Credit Co. Then in 1932 he went with Washington, handling life, accident and 
that organization in Chicago as a full- health claims for the company. He be- 
time inspector. Until 1938 he was with came an insurance salesman in July, 1942, 
the organization in several cities, includ- and at the end of six months had sold 
ing Des Moines, Sioux City, Omaha and $500,000. This won him the presidency 


of the company’s Life Club, and in 1944 
he became president of the Grant Club, 
named 


Kansas City. He was assistant manager 
in Omaha and Kansas City. 














Relations. She has been a Parent- It is out of more than a year’s ex- ., Becomes Manager on Coast after chairman of the company. 
Teachers Association president. perience jn addressing women’s audi- After leaving Retail Credit Co. he He has been the company’s leading pro- 
At one time she lived in South ences, from Coast to Coast, from North emcee ince 1946 to date. Eig ght different 
America where she was active in to South, that we have written a book- remain to answer their questions. For oie fem — for the Million 
community affairs in several coun- let for distribution to women attending the help already given us by agents and seg genismgnn ate 
tries. Before joining the Institute she Finance Forums at which an experienced, others in adie Cotes ten ie ential In 1949 Mr. Horn was made manager 
was for several years assistant direc- qualified life insurance representative and enthusiastic. Far enennses Pinna OAM Portland, Ore., and since then Port- 
tor of Club Service Bureau, New York speaks. Called “Feminine Focus On pon that time and that. skill in the and has led Business Men's agencies in 
Herald-Tribune. In wartime she di- Life Insurance” this talk answers some  fyture will, we pee contideal SaNtOctT life production. For the first six months 
rected in Washington a_ special of the basic questions most frequently the wemalae ane approval of sue of 1951 the Portland agency paid for 
project for Office of the Coordina- asked by women about their family’s ife insurance field for this long-range  $9:000,000 and expects to do $10,000,000 
tor of Inter-American Affairs. life insurance. informational program. Haven't all sales- this year. The agency also writes consid 
As this movement to hold finance’ men of life insurance found at one time erable accident and health. 
bring up children? and in which to forums for women gathers momentum or other, and often found, that “a wife’s Mr. Horn is a past president of Ore- 


we shall have to ask more associations influence is the deciding factor in the gon State Life Underwriters and of Ac- 


crow old? How do taxes affect my 
savings? My life insurance? What of life underwriters to appoint well- sale?” cident and Health Managers Club of 
should I know about inheritance taxes? qualified members to present life insur- _ Here’s how to influence her again to Portland. Married, he has three chil- 
In our present circumstances, it 4s ance facts to women’s audiences and influence him. dren; Barbara, ll: Donna, 10: Jean, ] 


PERRIN-IAL POINTERS 

















Continental Assurance Co. 





Continental Casualty Co. 
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Interest In Estate PLANNING 


By SAMUEL L. ZEIGEN 


New York City Attorney and General Agent, Provident Mutual Life 


The records of probate courts through- 
out the country show that a large num- 
ber of sizable estates consist of the 
decedents’ business interests, some per- 
sonal life insurance and little else of 
value. These records also show that it 
is the rare individual who takes steps 
to pass the business interest on to his 
family in such shape as to enable them to 
continue to operate it profitably. In 


were so busy building the business and 
operating it that they lost sight of the 
need of planning their estates so that the 
family will get the utmost benefit out of 
it. Some realized they had a problem 
which required attention but put off do- 
ing anything about it until it was 
late. 

Lawyers, trust officers and accountants 
will serve their clients in this important 


too 


requisite that he should be an expert in 
the legal, accounting or banking fields, 
but to do an intelligent job, the agent 
must be somewhat familiar with the ap- 
plicable phases of these fields. His func- 
tion should be merely to arouse the in- 
terest of the client who should then call 
in his professional advisers. 


Costly Results of Inaction 





many instances, because of this neglect, matter of planning their estates when The agent should be able to point out 

the business had to be liquidated or sold called upon but few of them will take the consequences of proper and effective 

at a great sacrifice. Even in cases where’ the initiative to call attention to the estate planning with respect to the busi- % ree x ae 4 
there was no one in the family who problem. This is due ina measure to the ness interests and the costly results to SAMUEL L. ZEIGEN, CLU 
could carry on, nothing was done to in- ethics of their professions prohibiting their estates if they do nothing. him to plan its disposition upon his 
— aaa family would gprs the them from — so. It is peculiz arly the W poi a man ~—— his = death af he wants 46 usaice sure duat hic 
meaner ap eae ig gil ea age elo ce the spr er Te agent fies adie oe anes aoe ae gag Py sexiest family gets some benefit out of it. In 
death. Ss 1e O story. 1ese men the ball rolling in that direction. It is not iolder ot a close corporation, 1t behooves that way he can accomplish some or all 


of these objectives: 


1. Fix the value of the business for 
estate tax purposes. 

2. Furnish the cash which the 
ily will need to carry on. 


3. Avoid the gamble of having the 
1638 000 O00 business run by people whose interests 
‘hy = * will conflict with those of the family. 
The average business man has not the 
ca 
Paid-For In 5 Years 


slightest idea of the impact of estate and 
It’s easy to see why CHAS. W. CAMPBELL AND ASSOCIATES won Prudential 


inheritance taxes nor does he realize the 
President’s Trophy in 1950—the fourth time in five years. This Agency has paid for 











fam- 


importance of taking the necessary steps 
to keep them down to a minimum. In- 
variably he considers his business inter- 
est of less value than the amount for 
which it will be valued for tax purposes. 
He thinks that it will be taxed on the 


; ‘ = ‘ . : ; a basis of the amount at which he carries 
a total of $110,000,000 in Ordinary and $58,000,000 in Group during this period— it on his books which, in most cases en- 
tirely ignores the item of good will. 


much of it from Brokers and Surplus Writers. 
Cases are numerous in which tax courts 


decide that the actual value is five, six 


There are three big reasons for the Campbell Agency's leadership: and more times the value placed upon 
it in the decedents’ books. In almost 

5 : F every case where the decedent entered 

1. Active Brokerage Department—salaried experts who help you sell, if into’ a properly drawn  buy-and-sell 


agreement, 
the formula for 
was upheld. 


the value fixed therein, or 
arriving at the value, 


desired—no charge, NO SPLIT COMMISSIONS. 


2. Experienced Group Sales Representatives—free assistance on Group 


The Sole Proprietor 

Let us see what the business man can 
do about his business interest in order 
to accomplish the desired result. 

The Sole Proprietor: He should know 
that in the absence of specific authoriza- 
tion in his will, the executor or admin- 
istrator of his estate, or his family, have 
no legal right to continue the business. 
It is their duty to liquidate or sell the 
business. If they should carry it on 
without authority they become personally 
liable to the heirs for any losses sus- 
tained as is often the case because of 
R. SNITZER and W. H. KLINGBEIL—Associate Managers their inexperience. Frequently, they are 
: not financially responsible and the losses 

ASSISTANT MANAGERS must ultimatetly be borne by the heirs. 
IN CHARGE OF FULL-TIME STAFF IN NEWARK: He, therefore, may and should author- 
J. E. McEvoy R. N. McFadden W. L. Doney E. M. Nevius M. Pompel ize such continuation if he feels confident 


os a I Z tl 
BROKERAGE: Albert Mehrbach, Jr. GROUP: Herman L. Pritchard y y a bebg wed pedo A pe 
Suite 1115, 744 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. MArket 3-8000 


the ordinary course of trade and not 

. ate sacrificed at a forced sale, the business 

Assistant Managers in Charge of Detached Offices: i 
D. A. King W. K. Kalteissen 


may be sold as a going concern, or it 
Paterson, N. J. New Brunswick, N. J. 


cases, 


w 


. Fourteen experienced Supervisors—ready to give individual help in 


training and selling when needed. 


We'd like 


CHARLES W. 


Why not come in to the Newark Agency and get acquainted. 


CAMPBELL. CL. v. 


Manager 


to meet you. 


could be kept intact until a member of 
the family can take over, or it can pro- 
vide a better income for the family than 
could be realized from the investment of 
the funds tied up in the business. Should 
he have a son who can ultimately take 
over, he can thus keep the business go- 
ing until the time arrives for him to do 
so. He could equalize the bequest to his 
son by life insurance proceeds payable 
| to the other members of the family. 
Where there is no member of the fam- 
ily to continue the business, an agree- 
ment of purchase and sale to take effect 
upon the proprietor’s death can be made 
with one or more of his employes, im- 


Joseph J. Nagle 
mJ. 


V. T. Hirsch 
Trenton, N. J. 


Duncan Macfarlan 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Jersey City, 
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plemented by life insurance on the pro- 
prietor’s life. Upon his death, the pro- 
ceeds of the insurance are paid to the 
estate in payment of the business, the 
employes acquire the business and, in- 
cidentally, retain their jobs. To be valid, 
the agreement must stipulate the pur- 
chase price or contain a formula for 
arriving at such price. The life insurance 
owned and paid for by these employes 
will, when it is needed, furnish the capi- 
tal with which to buy. Agreements of 
this kind have uniformly been upheld by 
the courts. 

Advantages to Proprietor’s Estate 
The advantages to the proprietor’s es- 

tate are obvious: 

1. It will receive the value (as a go- 
ing concern) immediately and in cash. 

2. The estate can be promptly settled 
rather than have settlement delayed be- 
cause of inability to dispose of the busi- 
ness. : 

3. The family is relieved of the worry 
of trying to run a business without ade- 
quate experience or training—and the 
probable resulting loss. | , a, 

4. During the proprietor’s lifetime, 
the key employes who are parties to the 
agreement will more loyally serve the 
business which some day in the future 
may become their own. This should tend 
to relieve the owner of many of the la- 
bor problems he would otherwise have. 
Of course, this type and any other kind 

of buy-and-sell agreement should state 
that upon the proprietor’s death, his es- 
tate will sell, and the other contracting 
parties will buy, the business. Also, that 
during the proprietor’s lifetime he will 
not sell the business to others without 
first affording them an opportunity to 
buv it at the agreed price. The agree- 
ment should be drawn by a competent 
attorney and under no circumstances 
should the underwriter presume to un- 
dertake the job. 


The Partnership 

The Partnership: A partner in a busi- 
ness should know that upon the death 
of a partner the partnership is dissolved 
by operation of law. The surviving part- 
ner or partners act as liquidating trus- 
tees. They must proceed to reduce the 
assets to cash and wind up its business. 
They act in the capacity of fiduciaries 
who are held to strict accountability for 
their acts. They cannot, in the absence 
of provisions in the articles of co-part- 
nerships, appropriate the firm’s assets for 
their own use, even though thev may 
be willing to pay the value thereof. 
Should they undertake to continue the 
business, they do so at their own risk 
and they are personally liable for any 
losses sustained. If they heed their legal 
duty to liquidate, it will result in a large 
shrinkage in the assets—accounts receiv- 
able cannot be collected in full and physi- 
cal assets will bring much less than they 
are worth when sold at a forced sale— 
and the surviving partners and the es- 
tate of the deceased partner will realize 
only a fraction of their interest. The 
“good will” asset is completely wiped 
out. The income formerly derived by the 
deceased partner from the business im- 


mediately stops and the family must 
immediately manage somehow to get 
along without income from that source. 
Until final settlement, the surviving part- 
ners have no right to advance moneys 
to the family pending liquidation and 
this alone often has a tendency to create 
friction between them and the family. 
Until the final liquidation, the executor 
or administrator of the estate cannot 
wind up the estate and make distribution 
thereof. All in all the plight of the fam- 
ily is a sad one—unless some planning 
has been done by the deceased partner. 


Where All Heirs Are Adults 


Where all the heirs are adults, there 
are several alternative methods of avoid- 
ing liquidation—a new firm could be 
formed between them and the survivors, 
they could purchase the interest of the 
survivors, or the survivors could pur- 
chase from the heirs. For obvious 
reasons, mainly because of lack of funds, 
the alternatives are not practical and 
with few exceptions, where they were 
attempted, they worked out disastrously 
for all parties concerned. 

Experience has shown that the only 
means of avoiding the unenviable posi- 
tions of the heirs and the survivors is 
through joint action of all partners while 
they were alive. Of the various methods 
of arranging matters, the most practical 
and satisfactory one is that whereby all 
enter into a binding buy-and-sell agree- 
ment by the terms of which the estate 
of the deceased must sell, and the sur- 
vivors must purchase, the interest of 
the deceased partner at an agreed price 
or a price to be arrived at by the ap 
plication of a fixed formula. Such an 
agreement, backed up by life insurance 
on the lives of the partners, enables the 
business to be continued by the sur- 
vivors and secures for the estate the 
money value of the business interest. 
The insurance is owned by each partner 
on the lives of the others and the pro- 
ceeds receivable on the death of a part- 
ner are used to buy and pay for his in- 
terest. Courts uniformly uphold these 
agreements and, when properly drawn, 
the values provided for in them have 
been accepted for estate tax purposes. 


The Close Corporation 

The Close Corporation: It must be 
borne in mind that the stock of such a 
corporation is owned by a small number 
of people who are usually active in its 
management. There is no ready market 
for it and the only persons likely to be 
interested in purchasing the stock of a 
deceased stockholder are the surviving 
stockholders. 

The continuance of the corporation’s 
business is not affected by the death of 
a stockholder. The stock owned by the 
deceased stockholder is transferred, 
either by will or by operation of law if 
he died intestate, to other people—usu- 
ally members of his family. Until the 
estate is distributed all rights are owned 
and exercised by the executor or admin- 
istrator. Whether the executor can re- 
tain the stock, or must sell it in course 
of administration, depends upon the 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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3 UNUSUAL — 
AUTHORITATIVE 
INSURANCE BOOKS 


by Mervin L. Lane 


“HOW TO SELL LIFE INSURANCE" 


Here are sales-building procedures covering every phase of your 
work—from locating the prospect to making the sale. Here are 
dozens of ready-to-use letters that open the door, that pave the 
way to bigger sales, bigger profits. 


"SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE 
OF INSURANCE" 


This unique book is intended neither as a comprehensive refer- 
ence work nor as a digest of insurance. Rather, it is a down-to- 
earth guide designed to help you solve everyday problems in a 
more efficient manner... a ready-to-tap source of tested, proven 
methods for building a sound, all-around business. 


"HOW TO MULTIPLY YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE SALES" 


This book, edited by Mervin Lane, is crammed with fresh ideas 
and proven methods for the insurance man—for the salesman 
to use in handling his everyday business practice more success- 


fully. Ideas that have helped to earn $300,000 to $1,000,000 
worth of insurance every year for each of the 52 contributing 
authors, 


ree vamination 


You may immediately examine any one, or all, of these valuable 
books on insurance for 10 days, entirely without cost or obliga- 
tion. Nothing is required except that you fill in and return this 
reply card to the address given below. Your books will be 
mailed to you promptly. Look them over. use them, test them 
in actual day-to-day business. 


MAIL THIS ORDER CARD TODAY 





MERVIN L. LANE 
60 John Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Send me the following book(s) 


HOW TO MULTIPLY YOUR LIFE INSURANCE 
SALES ($5.00) 


HOW TO SELL LIFE INSURANCE ($3.75) 


PEO eT SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE OF INSURANCE ($5.35) 

At the end of the on-approval period I will either return the books or 
send you my check for the amounts listed above, plus a small mailing 
and packing charge. 
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Special Offer:If your check or money order accompanies this order, we pay 
all postage and packing charges. Same return privilege; refund guaranteed. 
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Management And The 


e \ \ ie 4 / 
j ife Insurance A ent This is our 22nd anniversary year as Aetna Life general agent in 
Brooklyn and Long Island territory, and the friendships we have made in 


By Dr. J. OwENn STALSON 
Griffenhagen & Associates 


The life insurance agent, once the step- 
child of the business, is looking more 
like the family favorite these days. And 
by reasoning from past to present to 
future it is quite possible to make out a 
trend which promises even better days 
ahead. 

The gradual shifts by which the agent’s 
status improved during the last century 
are, quite naturally, closely related to 
other developments. The country has 
undergone great social, political, and 
economic changes which have affected 
life insurance. As the business grew from 
innocence to maturity, management’s 
ideas changed. The agent himself be- 
came a different kind of person; he 
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these years among brokers and independent life producers have been 
most satisfying. 

Our objective when we started—and now—has been to earn the re- 
spect and confidence of an increasing number of brokers and agents and 
to take care of their life insurance needs so satisfactorily that they would 
repeatedly come back for more of the same brand of service. Thanks to 
the efforts of our producer friends, business is good in 195l—and we 


aim to keep it so. 


GILBERT V. AUSTIN, C. L. U. 


General Agent 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD 


16 Court Street Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Telephone: TRiangle 5-7560 




















ment in the middle 1840’s over those of | by a variety of stimulating devices—cut 
the earlier American period. The or-_ rates, speculative policies, large divi- 
ganizers of the mutual life companies, dends, big commissions, high-pressure 
after doing field work themselves, as a_ selling in many forms. Had top man- 
way of getting their companies started, agement taken, during this period (say 
knew from first-hand experience what 1860 to 1905), as sound and constructive 
was needed in the way of agency work. long-range views and control over de- 
Functioning as top management these velopments in sales as it took in the 
company founders gave their attention, selection of risks for underwriting, cal- 
and probably much of their work day, culation of rates and safe investment of 
to recruiting agents and helping them. reserves (generally speaking), it would 


molded a new career for himself. What- They got the job done. Agency organ- undoubtedly have curbed many of the 

ever the source of an initial impulse ization developed rapidly during the excessive sales practices which domin- 

toward change, management has always years following rae The afi — ated ~ gpg s oe aed —— ee 

. cy system, an almost inevitable evolu-§ ing that rough and ready period of 

nfluenced the outcome either by retard- ‘la ; : : 

< spamciaeoetns nae : ‘ol tion, had become, by the middle 1860’s, American business developments. 

ing, accepting, or pushing changes which the usual method of organizing for sales The 1905 New York State investiga- 

vitally affected the agent—his status in in life insurance. tion of life insurance was partly brought 

the life insurance official family, his DR. J. OWEN STALSON Development of General Agency System on by unwise sales policies and prac- 
tices then current in life insurance— 


earnings, his security, his opportunities 
for satisfaction in his work, his place 


The general conclusion which can be along with other industries, it should be 


> been s ow of the A an : . ; 
wns ‘pea ine wr cig sa ie Polcne Soper, drawn from these developments is that remembered—in the last three or four 
experience in the fi when top management gives attention to decades of the 19th century in this 


in the community. hc tee : 
1€ 1 century. ARTA ; : ‘ 
’ agency mz s . ag y art- : , 
Position of Earliest Agents Changed ; sc cies le et acca igency matter then the agency depart country. 
n the middle 164Us the relationship ment gets support and makes progress. 
in Middle 1840's Tee Pance ae nlciereicet. é 5 Legislative restrictions imposed on the 
; : aes vegan to change. 1e mutuals were ge sut the development of the general industry following the investigation 
The earliest agents in life insurance ting under way then and they had to be agency system served to put a barrier g Ike 
serra oi yRee os eae 1 led; = tly thei have proved too severe, in the view of 
were literally “outsiders” as far as the very sales-mindec consequently leir between top management and the agen- : : : ° 
: : RET ee ° k praises rest many. It was an illustration of human 
company organization was concerned. manag ements took a greater interest in cies and agents of the companies, with , ee 
The first agents in England were often agents and their success. Perhaps the the result that later agency develop- natures tendency to correct one ex- 
: ; : ’ treme by applying an opposite extreme. 


lawyers or bankers, usually located at key 


points distant from the head office. They 


element in life insurance develop- s tc ; : 

; luring the middle 1840's i “fl ments, too commonly, had little benefit The industry has suffered because of its 
ments during the middie s in this from whatever sound thinking on agency Petia au oo ea paste 
country was the fact that the organizer matters took place at the home offices disregard for the public’s reaction to 
‘ : ; ps : : poor sales policies of that period. The 


were to act for the company only be- ) u . 
cause the head office personnel could of the new mutual life companies ac- of the companies. The view that a gen- agent, by himself, could hardly have 
not be everywhere available to “see” cepted the severe truth that they would eral agent “controlled” the territory as- °°? i the mishap; “could ti 
slect) applic: Sucl ‘n, acti have to get policyholders by their own PreveRied RS Eeensp; Hor comwe ie 
(select) applicants. Such men, acting Nz to § I ; s by their o signed to him became the common view. pene iiae T Boa es a 
¢ he c Ser ee ales intensive person-to-person solicitation ¥ : general agent. op management might 
for the company as agents, were not S p o-person ;‘ “ite - It was his to manage as he saw fit. It owes upto mandsconimoloy force ling 
ae ) : ave, s hands- ste 
company personnel, and life company Morris Robinson, first president of Mu- was definitely not a province of a com- nik a Sanne lk 8 Relate: ranger 
management groups treated them for tual Life, did this. He led the way for pany’s top management team. The re- seallte. Tuilay tis * changed or reo 


what they were. (We may note in pass- othe 
ing that these agents were passive sell- 
ers; they did not go out to 


bring in closer to the field forces; for 
important stage of developments it was clearly in the hands of top management), i oo oes ee 


r company founders to do the same «¢ altho . as § Tee . . . : 3 
hing. T re I t ult, although there was steady progress ing profoundly. There is abundant evi- 
thing. Top management has never been jn actuarial, underwriting and_ invest- : Sage 

dence that in the last decade or two top 


a short 2 as S s > was 
ment areas (where responsibility wa management feels strongly about public 


business but acted when sought out by ) : 
prospects—who probably responded to the field force. there was little or slow progress in cates as well as in other management 
booklet or other advertising.) The first The next step was to enlist the serv- agency affairs. This does not mean that rota “The agent ne greatly benefiting 


agency men in American life insurance 


ices of others to help bring in applicants. sales failed. On the contrary, they were from this more advanced point of view 
sm advz : 


of the almost always increasing. This was not 











were, similarly, non-company men; that The life and trust companies 
is they were chiefly concerned with ac- 1820's and 1830’s had appointed agents, because home office management men Interest in Agency Matters Grows 
tivities other than acting as agents for but the management groups of those were studying and improving the lot of 
some distant life office. No life insur- companies seem not to have been actual the agent, but the country was growing, Life insurance top management, from 
ance company felt any concern for them solicitors of business themselves. It was the number of agents increasing and the very long view of historical develop- 
as employes, or took any pains to sup- the shift in this practice which made _ sales people (probably aided and abetted ents, May, be said (1) to have given 
port or develop them as associates. I the vital difference in agency develop- by home office approval) pushed sales close attention to agency matters, with 
, 4 good immediate results, for a shert pe- 
—— se riod in the 1840’s and part of the 1850's 
I in this country, (2) to have given little 
or poor attention to agency matters (in 


Chicago, Illinois 


New York Office 
30 Church Street 
WOrth 2-4596 


FAMILY INCOME 











a constructive sense from the agent’s 


Pp E T E & B ° t L E M i N G A G E N Cc Y point of view) from the 1860’s to the 


present century, (3) to have given in- 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE INSURANCE CO. creasingly effective attention to the 
agent, his status, and his development 
in the last three decades, especially in 

White Plains Office the last 10 years. 
: Since 1915 a great many developments 
175 Main Street have commanded attention from a 
. . home office in regard to agent, his work, 
WHite Plains 8-5175 his ability to handle new sales problems, 


his income, his status in the community, 
his security on the job, his proper re- 








Vhithing Etter Se. Lt S&T 
a ° 99 tirement. Both because top management 
of aor j etter - ve nsurance was itself taking a new interest in 


agency matters and because the agent 


PREFERRED ORDINARY LIFE RETIREMENT INCOME ENDOWMENT was being swamped with problems which 


he was not in a position to handle by 
DOUBLE PROTECTION TO 65 himself, there has been increasing co- 
operation by top management for the 
benefit of the agent and his work. In the 
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process the general agent has become 
less a local overlord; by pressure, per- 
suasion and plain good leadership the 
home office has molded the whole agency 
operation closer to its view of what 
would best suit all parties at interest. 
There is little question that resulting 
changes have been good for policyhold- 
ers and agents alike. Lots of sound 
thinking on sales and public relations 
aspects of the industry’s affairs has been 
going on in top management. Improved 
agency practices have resulted. 


Pressure by Many Influences 


Many influences have pressed in on 
the business in recent years. Top. man- 
agement is actively participating in the 
solution of agency problems raised by 
these new forces. Let’s be specific! The 
more wealth the country acquired, the 
more services were developed to help 
people conserve their estates. In life 
insurance, trust work, estate planning, 
business insurance became important. To 
handle such sales work agents had to be 
educated to new levels of competence; 
legal, investment, accounting knowledge 
became important; moreover, the home 
office had to work closely with agents 
on special beneficiary clauses, relations 
with banks and trust companies, rela- 
tions with legal departments of insured 
corporations and lawyers representing 
individuals. As income and estate taxes 
took larger shares of the country’s 
wealth home office personnel and agency 
personnel had to become expert in tax 
matters. The most successful agents led 
the way, perhaps, but most agents 
needed considerable help in learning 
how to deal with these matters. The 
home offices were called upon by field 
men for expert assistance in meeting 
the new situations posed by these ex- 
ternal developments. 

In the circumstances, top management 
was obliged to take growing interest in 
agency affairs. I do not mean that it 
resisted doing so. Many alert manage- 
ment groups took advanced positions in 
iormulating plans and_ providing the 
means for effective dealing with the 





Dr. J. Owen Stalson 


Dr. Stalson is a principal in Grif- 
fenhagen & Associates, consultants. 
He is author of “Marketing Life 
Insurance” published by the Harvard 
University Press in 1942. Recently, 
he was appointed director of the new 
Life Insurance Management Center 
at Columbia University where he is 
an Associate in Insurance at the 
Graduate School of Business. 











increasing complexity of sales _ work. 
Certainly, the development of programs 
for selecting agents suited for life in- 
surance selling work frequently re- 
ceived support from top management. 
So did the programs for giving agents, 
especially new ones, some training in 
sound prospecting and soliciting meth- 
ods. 

As top management found itself in- 
vesting more funds in agency work it 
became more interested in seeing that 
those funds were not wasted. A natural 
result has been better home office sup- 
ported supervision of agents—once they 
had been recruited and trained at com- 
pany, not general agents’ expense. The 
general agent has become more a com- 
pany employe; gradually less free to 
improvise his own brand of sales policy 
and practice. Like the agent, he must 
respond to top management thinking 
and leadership. 

Group Insurance 

Group life insurance, then Group pen- 
sions, and more recently Group health 
and accident sales have again called for 
new knowledge of general business by 
agents. These new life company services 
are now often closely linked to the 
client’s relations with its unionized 
workers. Many life insurance people, 
therefore, have had to widen their un- 
derstanding of business to include labor 
relations. Again, agents were among 
those who led the way in learning how 
to deal with these new aspects of the 
community’s ways of doing business, but 
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the majority of agents needed home 
office guidance in learning how to deal 
with them; and all agents needed in- 
creased and more informed and more 
skillful home office cooperation in com- 
pleting their cases. The Social Security 
program has given top management a 
great deal to think about in connection 
with its agents. Competition for men 
has persuaded some top managements 
to set up salary plans for agents; a 
great many have installed pension pro- 
grams for ‘them. 

Many in top management recognize 
that the agent meets the public more 
frequently than other company employes 
do, that advertising and other published 
messages alone cannot completely ex- 
press the company point of view to the 
public. Top management realizes the 
importance of agents in public relations 
programs, and is constantly seeking the 
best means for making the agent a well- 
qualified ambassador to represent the 
business before the public. This en- 


lightened attitude is raising the quality 
of the agency forces and their prestige 
in the community. 


Summary 


By these steps top management has 
moved from an attitude of indifference 
or detachment to one of deep concern 
for the agent. Top management men are 
giving more time and attention to the 
agent and his work than ever before, 
and it seems almost inevitable that this 
trend has not run its full course. The 
major improvements in life insurance 
management over the last two business 
generations have come about in the 
agency affairs of the companies. It 
seems quite probable that further im- 
provements in company service to the 
public will develop in the same area in 
the near future. The agent, once an 
outsider, then a neglected member of 
the household, is now getting a great 
deal of solicitous attention from top 
management. 
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The Country's Largest Insurance Agency 


Beth Walker, Manager of San Francisco Branch of New York Life Which 
Paid For $34,000,000 in 1950; Seven Million-Dollar Writers in 
Agency Which Was Opened in 1859 


The insurance agency which does the 
volume of Ordinary insurance 
United States is the 


‘ 
branch 


largest 
San Fran- 
office of the New York 
of which is Beth Walker. 


in the 
cisco 


Life, manager 


The office was opened in 1859, just nine 
years after the Republic of California 
became one of the United States of 
America. Two-thirds of its 80 agents 
now with the agency rank among the 


company’s leaders. The 1950 production 
of this branch office was $34,000,000; its 
record last year being six times the en- 
tire amount of insurance New York Life 
had in force in 1849 when thousands 


of Americans trekked West in_ their 
quest for gold. During 1950 the average 
production of all the agents working 
out of the company’s San Francisco 


branch office amounted to $406,000 of 
paid business. Seven of them are cur 
rent members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. 








_ - - 


New York Life 
Insurance Company 


First Business House te Locate in Burned District 
Will Make Loans to Its Policy Holders 


IN GOLD COIN 














At 5 per cent per Annum, According to Terms of Policies 





OUR RECORDS WERE ALL SAVED 


ay be paid, ab anual, 
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Death Claims Should Be 


aciilties @Hl be-afferde! for completing proofs_ot death. 


"Call at ATLAS BLOCK, 604 Mission St., Cor. Second 


Oakland Office, 302 Central Bank Building 


Underwriting the Gold Rush 


Early in 1849 the New York Life was 
the gold- 


insuring the first Californians 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, WEDNESDAY, | MAY 2, 1906 


a3 ALDITIONAL month of grave being, 
ean Se send Gs % record 


seekers, shipmasters and pioneers who 
left the settled East for the Golden 
Gate, seeking fame and fortune. By 
1850 the company was extending its in- 
surance protection to those who took 
to covered wagons and the overland 
trails across the wide prairies and over 
the Rockies. 

More than a hundred years ago, 
Charles A. Horn walked into the offices 
of the New York Life at 57 Wall Street; 
said he wanted one of the policies he’d 
seen advertised covering a trip to Cali- 
fornia. Horn’s story, written in flow- 
ing longhand, is chronicled in one line 
of the early legends of New York 
Life. He was granted the policy—with 
an extra premium. The company’s di- 
rectors at that time felt a trip to Cali- 
fornia was a hazardous undertaking. So, 
1% extra was charged for permission 
to go to California and return and 3% 
extra for those who planned to stay in 
the Golden State. Horn was right to 
buy insurance protection before going 
West to seek his fortune. He didn’t 


make it. This New York clerk took out 
a policy for $500 in February, 1849. He 
had paid only $19.70 in premiums by 
June of the same year when reports 
came back that he had drowned. 

Of the second 50 death claims paid 
by New York Life, 34 were on these 
men who faced hostile Indians on the 
prairies, fever across the Isthmus of 
Panama and death at sea in the dan- 
gerous voyage around the Horn. How- 
ever, those extra premiums did not re- 
main too long in effect. Even 100 years 
ago Californians were a persuasive peo- 
ple. By 1859 they had convinced Amer- 
ica and New York Life’s founding 
fathers that theirs was the “healthiest 
country on the American Continent.” 

Expansion With the West 

Less than a decade after California 
joined the Union, New York Life execu- 
tives felt the commercial and population 
growth of California warranted the 
opening of a branch office there. So in 
1859, a San Francisco branch was es- 
tablished under the direction of Wil- 
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Moulin Studios 


B. W. WALKER 


liam F. Herrick, agent. lt soon became 
New York Life’s headquarters for the 
entire West, and, because of poor com- 
munications with the East, a separate 
board of directors was appointed: to pass 
on local applications. In the late 1860's, 
when the railroads completed their link 
between the East and West, New York 
Life agencies were founded in several 
western states, and it became imperative 
to enlarge the San Francisco office. It 
was at this time that the firm of Crane 
and Hawes was formed as managers 
for the company along the entire Pa- 
cific Coast. 

By the turn of the century New York 
Life’s business growth and geographic 
expansion called for a more rational or- 
ganization of its field force. As a re- 


sult, the company adopted the branch 
office system. A_ second office was 
opened in San Francisco, and new 
branches were founded in Los Angeles 
and Sacramento. This was the origin 
of an organization that now includes 
508 active agents working out of a 
network of 12 branch offices located in 
the principal cities and towns of Cali- 
fornia. 


The San Francisco Earthquake 


But no story of New York Life’s serv- 
ice to San Francisco can be told with- 
out mention of the San Francisco fire. 

In the company’s archives is a_pic- 
ture of San Francisco shortly after 
earthquake and fire had devastated the 
city. In the center of the picture is a 
New York Life banner, stretched across 
the face of a gutted skyscraper. This 
was the company’s temporary office on 
Mission Street, open for business and 
ready to meet the needs of its dis- 
tressed policyholders. By quick action 
on the part of San Francisco branch 
office people, all the company’s records 
were removed from the office and buried 
in Golden Gate Park. As a result, New 
York Life was the first life company to 
re-open. Soon after the fire, an adver- 
tisement appeared in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle announcing that New 
York Life was prepared to make loans 
on policies and to pay death claims in 
cutil obtained from the United States 
Mint. 


The San Francisco Record 


The 80 active, whole-time agents who 
represent New York Life in San Fran- 
cisco today had 5,579 applications in the 
$34,015,000 of insurance sold during 
1950. Sixty of them qualified last year 
for the company’s field production clubs. 
The 25 leaders in the branch paid for 
2,896 applications in 1950 for $19,838,000, 
an average of 116 applications and 
$793,500 each. Seven of these leaders 
who are current members of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table are Edwin T. 
Golden, Tom McCreary, Les Weaver, 


Bob Davies, Harold Larsen, Erle Col- 
lins and George Bowman. Brown Wood- 
bury, another top agent with the branch, 
is a life member of the Round Table. 

Mr. Golden, leading 1950 producer of 
the branch, whose $3,185,449 production 
in 1950 represented 150 cases, and who 
thus became president of the company’s 
Top Club Council, paid for the largest 
volume record in the last 22 years of 
the company’s field production club his- 
tory. Other former Top Club presi- 
dents in the branch are Bob Davies, 
3rown Woodbury, Paul Bell and Boyd 
von Senden. 


Manager Walker’s Career 


Mr. Walker has been with the New 
York Life since 1924 when he became 
a clerk in the San Francisco Clearing 
Office. In 1927 he was appointed as- 
sistant manager of that office. He be- 
came manager of New York Life’s 
Stockton branch in 1935 and manager 
of Sacramento branch in 1938. He was 
given his present position in January, 
1946, replacing Dudley S. Bates who is 
now the company’s field vice president 
for the Pacific Coast. Mr. Bates had 
built the branch into the largest agency 
in the country in volume. Mr. Walker 
was elected a director of the San Fran- 
cisco General Agents and Managers As- 
sociation in 1949. The next year he was 
elected president of the graduating class 
of the 97th Ordinary School conducted 
by the Agency Management Associa- 
tion in Washington. 

A native of San caer Mr. Bates 
is a graduate of California School of 
Mechanical Arts. He joined New York 
Life as a clerk on November 2, 1914, 
and subsequently became cashier at the 
San Francisco branch. In 1923 he be- 
came manager of the Fresno branch. 
After serving successively as manager 
of the Golden Gate branch and San 
Francisco Clearing House he was ap- 
pointed a supervisor for the central 
Pacific Coast territory in 1937. A year 
later the company made him inspector 
of agencies and in June, 1944, he was 





advanced to superintendent of agencies 
for the Pacific division. His next pro- 
motion was to field vice president for 
Pacific Coast. 

Production of the San _ Francisco 
branch has increased $17,500,000 since 
1945 and $12,380,000 of this business has 
come from agents who started with the 
agency since that date. 


Walker’s Recipe for Success 


“We train our people on an individual 
rather than a class basis,” said Mana- 
ger Walker to The Gold Book. “Our 
experience indicates that individual 
training, while more exacting and more 
time consuming than class instruction, 
is most effective over the long pull.” 

He gives as an example of his method 
the experience of three agents who were 
started in 1947 within a few weeks of 
each other. One was a former service 
station operator who is now an expert 
package salesman. His paid business in 
1950 was 106 cases for $410,780. The 
second was a former securities sales- 
man, who, in 1950, paid for 40 cases with 
a volume of $510,000, mostly business 
insurance. The third was a woman with 
extensive business experience, accus- 
tomed to dealing with career business 
women. Her paid business last year 
amounted to 81 cases for $585,000. 

Another basic tenet in Man; ger 
Walker’s philosophy is that “training 
never ag Continuous classes are 
held in the San Francisco office in ad- 
vanced underwriting. Practically every 
agent in the branch has gone through 
one or more classes in advanced pro- 
gramming; with classes limited to less 
than ten members and refresher courses 
for graduates. There are also continu- 
ous classes on taxation and _ business 
insurance, both basic and advanced. 


The method of the enterprising is to 
plan with audacity, and execute with 
vigor; to sketch out a map of possibili- 
ties, and then to treat them as prob- 
abilities —Bovee. 
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1. Do you know what is meant by a retroceded re-insurance 


on a single life — all State Mutual. 


2. Do you know what is meant by Superimposed Group? 


State Mutual is one of the few leading companies offer- 
ing this unique group coverage — of interest to your 
present group policyholders. 


3. What do you do about your over-age risks — ages 65 


If you have a quality prospect in this age group, call us 
and you will be agreeably surprised at what State Mutual 


For the answers to these important questions and any 
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LESLIE W. DUNSTALL 


A great deal has been accomplished in 
Canada by the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association through institutional 
advertising and other varied public edu- 
cational activities. It is of interest to 
record that in Canada the cooperative 
advertising of life insurance was started 
as far back as 1920. As a result of these 
company sponsored projects the public 
has undoubtedly acquired a better un- 
derstanding of the functions of life in- 
surance and its place in the social and 
economic structure. 

While for many years it has been 
recognized that the insurance agent 
could and should be a key man in any 
comprehensive public relations effort it 
is only in recent years that he has 
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Making Canada Public Insurance Conscious 


By Lestrze W. DuNsTALL 


General Manager, Life Underwriters Association of Canada 


commenced to assume his proper role in 
the public relations picture. 


Changing Public’s Attitude 


Due possibly to some questionable 
practices which existed years ago in the 
field of life insurance selling, the insur- 
ance agent was not held in too high 
regard and obviously it was necessary 
to change the attitude of the public 
toward the insurance producer before 
he could hope to make a worthwhile 
contribution in the field of public rela- 
tions. 

Over the last 20 years tremendous 
strides have been made in this direction. 
Both in Canada and the United States, 
Life Underwriters Associations have been 
a powerful factor in promoting this im- 
proved public attitude, itself a tremen- 
dous job of promoting good public re- 
lations. Today the public does recognize 
that there are ethical and educational 
standards in the field of life under- 
writing. 

In Canada the CLU movement is 
essentially within the Life Underwriters 
Association, the designation being estab- 
lished in Canada in 1924. Not only has 
the CLU movement raised the standards 
of the agents to a degree unthought of 
years ago, but it has also been a major 
factor in the public attitude change 
toward insurance salesmen. 

The individual agent is today in an 
excellent position to carry to the public, 
through his daily contacts, sound in- 
formation regarding life insurance and 


the operation of the companies. However, 
in order to do this he must obviously 
be well informed and know the answers 
to the many questions which arise in 
peoples’ minds regarding life insurance 
operations, 


Question and Answer Book 


In order to provide the individual 
agent with the information necessary, 
not only to meet criticism but also to 
present a constructive viewpoint, the 
Life Underwriters Association of Canada 
published in 1944 what was then called 
the “Life Insurance Manual.” This in 
enlarged and revised form was repub- 
lished in 1950 under the title “The Q. 
& A. Book” (questions and answers con- 
cerning life insurance in Canada.) This 
book has proved most valuable. It is 
designed to put in agents’ hands, in the 
most usable form, authoritative informa- 
tion on such subjects as the nature of 
life insurance, life insurance in Canada, 
international ‘business of Canadian life 
insurance companies, Government super- 
vision, cost of life insurance, lapses, sur- 
renders and changes, the agency system, 
investments and other phases of life 
insurance operation. More in the busi- 
ness are now able to give a prompt and 
effective answer to many questions re- 
garding life insurance which may be put 
to them by the people with whom they 
come in contact. 

The Canadian Q. and A. book has 
been given wide distribution in Canada 
among agents, field men and head office 
and branch office personnel. 


In addition local life underwriters as- 
sociations have made a very valuable 
contribution in the public relations field 
and are being encouraged in every pos- 
sible way to develop their activities in 
this direction. 


Public Relations Dinner 


As far back as 1945 the Life Under- 
writers Association of Ottawa conceived 
the idea of holding a public relations 
dinner. To this affair were invited lead- 
ing citizens of the community as guests 
of the association. An outstanding speak- 
er was secured, who could bring to the 
meeting a message designed to give to 
those present a new conception of life 
insurance and its functions. The thought 
behind this was that if a constructive 
message could be carried to such a 
group it would in turn be passed on by 
them, directly or indirectly, to a sub- 
stantial body of influential people. 

The example set by the Ottawa Asso- 
ciation was quickly followed by local 
associations in all parts of Canada and 
in many centers a public relations din- 
ner is now an annual feature of the local 
association’s program. 

When adopting the idea of a public 
relations meeting, the Life Underwriters 
Association of Toronto varied the pat- 
tern somewhat by inviting to the meet- 
ing a very definite segment of the 
community. For example, in 1948 the 
Toronto association directed its public 
relations meeting toward the educational 
people of the community and invited to 
that meeting the highest officials in the 
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Department of Education of the Provin- 
cial Government, including the Minister 
of Education. There were also invited 
the leading people of the University of 
Toronto, from the president down, mem- 
bers of the Municipal Board of Educa- 
tion and the principal of every high 
school and public school in the city, to- 
gether with representatives of teachers’ 
organizations, home and school clubs, etc. 

This meeting coincided with presenta- 





Leslie W. Dunstall 


Mr. Dunstall was born and edu- 
cated in England and served with 
the British Army in World War I. 
He came to Canada in 1919 and 
imunctianane joined the Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada. In 
1923 he was appointed assistant secre- 
tary and six years later was appointed 
secretary of the association and man- 
aging editor of “The Life Underwrit- 
er News.” He was named manager 
and secretary in 1946, and last year 
was made chief executive officer with 
the title of general manager. There 
are 68 local associations in the Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada, 
from Victoria, 'B. C., on the Pacific 
Coast, to St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
with a membership of 6,000. A de- 
partment of the association known 
a the Institute of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters handles all work connected 
with the CLU designation in Canada. 

In recent years Mr. Dunstall has 
done an increasing amount of field 
work, traveling from coast to coast, 
spe aking at congresses and meetings 
of the local associations. He is a 
member of the board of governors 
of the Toronto Metropolitan YMCA 
and was recently elected first presi- 
dent of the newly organized Toronto 
East Community YMCA. 














tion of CLU diplomas to Toronto CLU 
graduates of that year. These diplomas 
were presented at this meeing by the 
president of the University of Toronto, 
who, incidentally, has presented CLU 
diplomas in Toronto in every subsequent 
year, 

The next year this particular public 
relations meeting was beamed to the 
bankers, the guests including every bank 
manager in the city. The following year 
the meeting was directed toward the 
Chartered Accountants and at a similar 
meeting to be held this fall members of 
the legal profession will be invited 
guests. 

Scores of such meetings have been 
held over the past six years, speakers 
at these meetings include such well 
known personalities as J. G. Parker, 
president, Imperial Life; Holgar J. John- 
son, president, Institute of Life Insur- 
ance; R. Leighton Foster, K. C., general 
counsel, Canadian Life Insurance Of- 
ficers Association; and A. Gordon Nairn, 
for many years executive vice president, 
Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada, and now director of agencies 
for Canada of Prudential of America. 
Public reaction to this type of meeting 
has been most favorable. 

Experience in Canada in recent years 
has certainly demonstrated the part 
which local life underwriters associations 
can play in the field of public relations. 
Public relations meetings referred to are 
only one of many activities which can 
be undertaken. There is unquestionably 
a big job to be done in schools and 
among various groups such as service 
clubs, home and school associations and 
similar organizations. The films made 
available through the Institute of Life 
Insurance can be a valuable tool in the 
hands of the public relations committee 
of a local association. 

It is anticipated that in the years 
immediately ahead there will be increas- 
ing emphasis on this phase of the 
activities of Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciations in Canada. 


An enterprise, when fairly once begun, 
should not be left till all that ought is 


Nearing 


Although nearly 80 4H. Clinton 
Sprague, Bankers Life Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., finished the week ending July 6 


as the top salesman on his company’s 
honor role. His big week was the 
result of a $100,000 business contract 
written on life of a Syracuse automobile 
dealer and a $10,000 policy on the man- 
ager of a machine and tool company. 
Mr. Sprague did not enter life insurance 
until he was 60. 

“At the time,” he said, “I was out 
of a job. I decided to go into insurance 
and with Bankers Life Co. as I carried 
substantial insurance in that company.” 

His Background 

Asked by The Gold Book to describe 
his background before becoming an 
agent he said: 

“I was born in Spragues Mills, Easton, 
Me., which town was named after my 
father. In 1893 I entered the Ricker 
Classical Institute, Holton, Me.,_ re- 


mained there a year or so and then 
purchased a farm in Easton, Maine, 
which I sold the following year. In 


March, 1897, I came to Worcester, Mass., 


80, Still An Agent 


and shortly thereafter got a job at $6 
a week with Besse Bryant Clothing 
Store, my wages being increased $2 a 
year until the fifth year. There I mar- 
ried Susan I. Ross, a school teacher. 

I was transferred to Manchester, N. 
H., as head clerk. Three years later, 
because of a change in the Syracuse, 
N. Y., store, I was offered one-third 
of the stock for $10,000 and bought it. 
In 1925 I sold my interest. The business 
had increased about five times in a 20 
year period. 


Became Clothing Merchant 


“In 1925 I opened a clothing store in 
Watertown, N. bout four years 
later I purchased the Chevrolet agency 
and ran both establishments until Sep- 
tember, 1930. I went to the bank and 
said to the president: “You take every- 
thing, and I’ll start all over again.” 

My next venture was to go on the 
road for a manufacturing company, my 
territory being New York State from 
Albany west and Ohio except Cleveland. 
When the business was sold to New 
York interests I had reached the age 
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Then I 
that | 


a job. 
glad 


and was out of 
insurance and am 


of 60 
entered 
did.” 
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A Friendly Welcome 
Awaits You 


AT OUR NEW OFFICES 


After you read this Gold Book ad, why not 
drop in at the new offices (Room 1104) of James 
R. Garrett, Inc., at 45 John Street, New York, 
where you will find the A. & H. or hospitalization 


policy to meet your clients’ every need. 


The Income Security Accident and Sickness 
policy is our most popular form. It is a sure win- 
ner! If you would like more information on it, 
send for descriptive literature and be your own 


judge. 


If it is Hospital Expense insurance we have 
both individual and family contracts which have 
more than held their own in competition. Further- 
more, they provide the needed protection at 


reasonable cost. 


Brokers tell us: “All your policies are 
tops.” We're proud of them and of the 
NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY of De- 


troit which underwrites them. 


JAMES R. GARRETT, INc. 


New York 38, N. Y. 


15 John Street 


One of the Leading A. & H. Agencies 


of the National Casualty Co. 


he 


PHONE: REctor 2-4567 











PENSION PLANS— 


New Problems and Trends 


By Henry W. Oris 
Vice President, Marsh & McLennan 


Webster defines “Trend” as a general 
course or direction. 

There is no doubt that the insurance 
companies are fully aware of what is 
happening in the pension field and cer- 
tainly they agree that many new prob- 
lems confront them because of these 
events. However, it is not apparent that 
all of the companies see these events as 
indicating a trend because few of them 
appear energetic in their efforts to meet 
the changing conditions with new and 
modern weapons. So much for repri- 
mands. 

Whether or not a new form of pen- 
sion plan is being shaped by present 
conditions can be left for the future to 
decide, because regardless of the trend 
the fact remains that we are faced with 
many problems that need to be solved 
and the insurance companies must take 
on a good share of these problems if they 
are to be solved. 


Three Main Factors 


Three factors, probably more than all 
others, are responsible for a large part 
of the changing pension picture. First, 
labor became interested in pensions and 
won the right to negotiate on them; 
second, the Federal Social Security 
benefits were increased; and third, but, 
in no way the least in importance, is our 
inflation. If we were to consider the 
impact of each of these factors on pen- 
sion plans we would have covered a 
good deal of the changing scene. 


Labor 


Although labor’s part does not date 
back much farther than the Ford Motor 
Co.’s agreement with the UAW in Sep- 
tember, 1949, it is commonly accepted 
that the negotiated plans have created 
a great number of problems. It was to 
be expected that the resulting plans 
would depart from standard practice in 
many ways. 

Now, few of us feel that labor’s in- 
terest in pensions will lessen in the fu- 
ture. Still fewer believe that its pen- 
sion demands will be in any way influ- 
enced by insurance company rules and 
practices. Perhaps the latter statement 
is more of a personal opinion based on 
a fair amount of time spent in the midst 
of pension negotiations and a considera- 
tion of the fact that many of labor’s 
leaders concerned with pensions have 
openly taken a stand against using in- 
surance contracts to fund plans. Un- 
questionably, much of labor’s antagon- 
ism to insurance contracts stems from 
downright misunderstanding and wrong 
information but nevertheless the condi- 





HENRY W. OTIS 


tion does exist and must be recognized. 

We can charge it to improper presen- 
tation of the insurance contract; but 
that is only part of the answer, because 
as an example we must agree that when 
labor insists on discussing costs on a 
basis that includes assumptions on turn- 
over we can expect neither the em- 
ployer nor the union to be satisfied with 
an insurance contract that does not per- 
mit them to discount for expected turn- 
over. This is further emphasized since 
we can be certain that plans will be as 
broad in coverage as it is possible to 
make them because labor quite natur- 
ally will want the very greatest number 
of employes covered. The Deposit Ad- 
ministration and similar contracts, of 
course, are a step in the right direction. 

Labor has demanded that plans in- 
clude disability benefits, minimum pen- 
sions, and that benefits be based on 
“final pay.” Furthermore, labor has been 
successful in a few instances in obtain- 
ing industry-wide plans. These are some 
of the results of collective bargaining 
which present new problems and may 
be some indication of the trend of fu- 
ture plans. 


Social Security Changes 


The Social Security program in 1937 
gave a real impetus to private pension 
plans. Many plans provided benefits 
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based on “step rates” thereby tying the 
plan benefit indirectly to the Social Se- 
curity benefit. However, there were 
many plans that practically disregarded 
the benefits of the Act. 

The 1950 revision of the Act brought 
about additional interest in retirement 
programs. However, the increased So- 
cial Security benefits almost make it 
necessary that private plan benefits be 
tied directly to the Federal benefits. 
This, of course, adds complications to 
the administration of the private plan. 
Admittedly neither the individual policy 
nor the standard group annuity is ideally 
suited to this type of plan. Nevertheless, 
the problems involved are not insur- 
mountable and it does seem that insur- 
ance contracts which would handle this 
type of plan should be made more avail- 


able. 
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Many of the “tie-in” plans include a 
minimum pension for employes who 
meet a required amount of service (gen- 
erally 25 to 30 years). Now we know 
that it is impossible under some of these 
plans, particularly those with benefits 
based on “final earnings,” to figure in ad- 
vance the exact additional benefit that 
will be required to round out this mini- 
mum. We have noted that in funding 
for these benefits some insurance com- 
panies suggest nothing that would help 
to level out the fluctuations in cost which 
occur when the supplemental benefit is 
purchased at retirement. This seems to 
be taking the easy way out because it 
does not appear to be too difficult to 
fund for the supplemental benefits 
through approximate level contributions 
to a deposit fund even though a group 
annuity is used for the basic benefits. 

Inflation 

The decrease in the purchasing power 
of the dollar has been responsible for 
much of the increase in pension benefits. 
This is but one of the effects of our 
inflation on pension plans for when we 
increase benefits we also are going to 
increase costs, that is, unless there is 
some means available that offers a pos- 
sibility of offsetting the increased costs. 

It is only natural then, that an_em- 
ployer faced with the problem of in- 
creased benefits will explore all possible 
ways to provide the higher benefits with 
a minimum of additional cost. The an- 
swer to this is quickly apparent because 
as we all know the only real hope for 
lower costs, is higher interest returns. 
With this objective in mind some em- 
ployers have decided to set up a trust 
fund, investing in common stocks and 
other high yield investments. It is not 


enough to say that such investments are 
not suitable for pension plans because 
many people feel otherwise and some 
are going to try it, at least for a while. 

This present thinking on investments 
has, of course, meant some reverses for 
the insurance companies. They are not 
getting all the new business they want 
and in addition are seeing some of their 
plans discontinued and replaced by trust 
funds. The answer to this is by no 
means a simple one but there are at 
least two things that might be done. 
One would be a better presentation of 
the insurance company’s contracts and 
services, the second would be a greater 
recognition of present conditions and de- 
velopment of ideas and plans that fit the 
insurance company’s services to these 
conditions. An example of this would 
be a combination of insurance contracts 
and a trust fund. This would assure 
basic benefits through insurance com- 
pany guarantees with additional benefits 
depending upon the actual earnings and 
experience of the trust fund. The ar- 
rangement might include the purchase of 
the additional annuities from the insur- 
ance company at retirement of the em- 
ploye. The combination plan is not of 
course a new idea, because the combina- 
tion plan using individual policies has 
been in use for some time. However, 
development of combination plans using 
group contracts has not been given the 
attention it deserves. 


Conclusions 


There are, of course, other factors and 
other problems but space does not per- 
mit a discussion of them. It is sufficient 
to say that the pension business is chal- 
lenging the ingenuity of the insurance 
companies as well as the adaptability of 
their services. 

The life insurance company has many 
advantages, e.g., it gives guarantees un- 
matched by others in the pension field; 
it offers the greatest degree of security: 
it could limit pension costs; and its abil- 
ity to service the retired croup is second 
to none. These advantages are great but 
they must be combined with a fluid serv- 
ice that is always in tune with the times 
because we must realize that as long as 
pensions are subject to bargaining, 
changes in plans will be a natural result; 
that future changes in our Social Se- 
curity program will compel revamping 
of the private plan; and f finally we must 
realize that general economic conditions, 
more than anything else, will have an 
influence on the form and trend of pen- 
sions. 

If the experience of the last few years 
is taken as a guide to the problems of 
the future, we must think of flexibility 
as a basic consideration in selecting the 
method of funding the plan. Those in- 
surance companies that have developed 
the latest form of deposit contracts evi- 
dently accept this as a fact. Undoubt- 
edly, a number of plans will use these 
latest contracts because, in addition to 
flexibility, they offer all the other ad- 
vantages of insurance contracts. 
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THE WEINGARTEN AGENCY Salute to 
of PETER E. TUMBLETY 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 


We're glad to have this opportunity in The Gold Book to 


pay tribute to Peter E. Tumblety, first vice president of the 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Empire State Mutual Life ... an able executive whose devo- 
tion to his company and his agents is unparalleled. 
pany Pp 
C Our association with the Empire State dates back to 1946 


and we have never regretted our decision to join forces with 
this fine company whose life and A. & H. insurance facilities 
are well known. 


More than a decade of 


To “Pete” Tumblety, who is now approaching his 50th 
year in the life insurance business, and his fellow officers, we 
dependable service to our policyholders pledge our best efforts to make 1951 an outstanding year in 
every respect. 
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BE WISE... Mr. Insurance Broker 


iy Sell Travelers Guaranteed Low Cost 
fam Life Insurance Now! 


Come in and See FRANK GROH and Let Him Show You How. 
6 


is Reichert 


General Agent — THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


45 John Street - Phone: REctor 2-7282 _ NEW YORK 38 
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Some of My Unusual Recent Cases 


Getting Close to Prospect’s Fundamental Problems Turns Up 
Striking Need of Substantial Amounts of Life Insurance 


One of my most interesting recent 
cases is that of a man who was in such 
financial difficulties that many life in- 
surance salesmen would pass the case 
up on the surface evidence that he wasn’t 
in a position to buy any amount of life 
insurance. But, as an old friend, I un- 
dertook to help him in a financial prob- 
lem that resulted in a substantial sale. 

Much Needed Retirement Income 

This man was 52 years old, had been 
very successful in past years. At one 
time during his life he had been worth 
more than half a million dollars, had 
raised a very large family, all of whom 
are now married. This man began to 
lose money in 1945 and continued to 
lose in his business and other invest- 
ments, until in 1949, he found he had to 
liquidate his business and sell his very 
fine home in the suburbs of Boston; in 





~ Jacob W. Shoul’s Career 


Connected with the Boston agency of 
Mutual Life of New York for 36 years, 
Jacob W. Shoul is one of the great life 
insurance producers of the country. He 
has been the leading producer of Mu- 
tual Life for 26 years during which he 
never placed less than $1,000,000 with 
that company while also writing a large 
volume with other companies. For 20 
years his average annual business has 
been better than $2,500,000. He writes 
an average of about 100 applications a 
year, believes that the man who can buy 
only $1,000 insurance needs it more than 
the man who can pay the premium on 
$100,000 and gives him just as careful 
attention. He has been a qualifying and 
attending member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table since its beginning more 
than twenty years ago. Mr. Shoul is a 
most effective speaker before insurance 
gatherings and is much in demand. In 
1950 his total new business was $3,367,- 
311. In the first seven months of 1951 
he has produced more than $2,000,000. 





other words, he began to worry about 
the future. At that time, he commenced 
to turn whatever he had into actual 
money in order to protect himself, so 
that in his old age he would have 
enough at least to live on. 

This man came to me in the fall of 
1949 and told me of a certain individual, 
whom I knew well, who owed him 
$55,000 and asked me for advice. After 
a number of conferences between this 
particular party and the person who 
owed him the money, I succeeded in 
making a settlement of $47,500 for the 
debt. The settlement was made in the 
form of notes running over a period of 
five years. 

Now can you see a real prospect for 
retirement income policy? I persuaded 
this man to deposit these notes with me, 
for collection, and in turn gave him a 
Retirement Income policy to begin at 
age 60 for $250 a month, thus assuring 
him of at least a part of his living ex- 
penses in his old age. I wrote five sepa- 
rate Retirement Income policies, paying 
one year premium on each policy, and 
as each note matures, I am using that 
money to turn one of the policies into 
a Single Premium policy. And when all 
the notes are paid, he will have all his 
five Retirement Income policies fully 
paid with some balance in cash paid over 
to him at that time. 

I was the man who made the settle- 


By Jacop W. SHOUL 


I arranged the collection of the 
I am paying the premiums for 
and everybody is happy. 


ment. 
money. 
these policies, 


A Personal Mission That Became 
Big Business 


This particular individual was a mer- 
chandising man for a big shoe store 
operator to whom I had sold a large 
amount of insurance in past years. The 
merchandising man decided to leave him 
so the operator asked me to talk with 
him and, if possible, persuade him to 
remain. 

I went to see this man on the errand 
to which I was assigned and had an in- 
teresting conversation. He told me of 
all the grievances against his employer 
and about his plans for the future. He 
said a certain wealthy individual was 
going to finance him in going into busi- 
ness for himself. 

Of course, I did not succeed in my 
mission in persuading him to remain 
with his old concern. Later I went to 
see the man who was to finance him 
and sold him the idea of taking a policy 
for $50,000 on this individual's life to 
protect his investment. You can see 
that I was well repaid for all the trouble 
I went through. 

But that was not the end of it. This 


man’s former employer was still very 
anxious to get him back. He had been 
in business for about six months and 
was doing very well. I brought about a 
number of conferences with all the par- 
ties concerned which finally resulted in 
the young man’s company being con- 
solidated with the larger company he 
formerly worked for. 

A new company was formed and the 
young man, together with his financial 
backer was taken into the concern. The 
new company was organized with a 
capital of $405,000. The old owner re- 
ceived $300,000 in preferred stock, and 
$105,000 common stock was equally di- 
vided between the two new partners. 
Thus, my young friend with his finan- 
cial backer became equal partners in 
the corporation. 

Of course, I had a great deal to do 
with the combining of these two con- 
cerns. I acted as the confidential man 
for both sides and when the matter was 
completed, I persuaded all three to take 
out $105,000 life insurance under a Stock 
Purchase Agreement, whereby the stock 
was deposited with the First National 
Bank of Boston together with the life 
insurance policies, so that if any one 
of the three died, the stock would re- 
vert to the two remaining partners, and 
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One Hundredth Anniversary 


Finds the NEW YORK UPTOWN AGENCY at 
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SHOUL 


JACOB W. 


the wife of the deceased would receive 
$35,000 for the stock. Thus, I provided 
a market for the stock in case of death, 
and security to the remaining partners 
so that the stock would not fall into un- 
desirable hands, thus permitting the 
business to continue under the same 
management. 

You can easily see that I had good 
prospects and had good reasons for the 
insurance, with the final result that the 
insurance is now on the books. 


Life Insurance to Protect a 
Manufacturer 


I read in a trade paper that this in- 
dividual resigned his position with the 
G. R. K. Co., one of the largest retail 
shoe store operators in the country, and 
that he was going into the retail busi- 
ness with the backing of a well-known 
New England shoe manufacturer. I im- 
mediately began investigation and found 
out the name of the shoe manufacturer 
and also learned as much as possible of 
the arrangements between the two. The 
fact that interested me most was that 
L. S. was an experienced retail shoe man 
and that the shoe manufacturer had 
faith and confidence in his ability; that 
he was willing to invest $50,000 in his 
venture and also was willing to extend 
a large credit to his retail stores under 
long terms. 

After finding out everything which 
was important to me, I went to see the 
shoe manufacturer with the idea of his 
taking out a life insurance policy on this 
retailer, and the final result was that I 
wrote L. S. for $100,000 payable to the 
shoe manufacturer, and the shoe manu- 
facturer paid the premium. L. S. came 
to Boston on a buying trip and I had 
him examined in the Boston office, the 
policy was issued and I was well repaid 
for my efforts. 

I recently learned that he is doing 
very well, and I am in the process of in- 
creasing the insurance $50,000 more. 


Helps Young Man Get Launched 


I called on one of my old customers 
who carried a substantial amount of 
insurance and whom I had been in the 
habit of calling on to say “hello” at 
least once in three months. The last 
time I saw him, he told me about his 
family and proudly informed me that 
his son, who had just graduated from 
Dartmouth, was going into the shoe box 
manufacturing business, and that he was 
giving him $25,000 to begin with. Natur- 
ally, he was going to help him all he 
could in order to get him started. Of 
course, he told me of the good qualities 
of his boy, how proud he was of him, 
and what a success he was going to be. 
I agreed with him in everything he said; 
any good insurance man would agree 
with a policyholder when he tells him of 
the good qualities of the’ members of his 
family, especially when one of them is 
a boy of 21, who had just graduated 
from school and is ready to start in 
business for himself. 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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Are You Weighted 


with OVERWEIGHTS? 


If so, why not take a load off your mind 
and let us issue STANDARD insurance for 


your fat boys? 


We can do it! 


Here is a typical example of our liberal 


overweight underwriting: 





An applicant 5 feet, 8 inches tall, 
weight 214 pounds, was issued STAND- 
ARD $100,000.** 











*%We are not high hat. We'll write 


your fat boys for $1,000, too. 
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MICHAEL A. WILTON, Vice President 








INC. 
1780 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Editing Country Paper Helped Tisdale 


Learn About Private Lives 


And Aims 


JAMES B. TISDALE 


In a career of five years selling insur- 
ance, James Berry Tisdale of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Franklin Life, has closed 
1,000 cases. All but 68 of them featured 





a savings plan. Starting with a dozen 
names which he gathered himself, one 
sale has led to another, his circle 
widening until in 1950 one-fourth of his 
business was on old policyholders. They 
were old with him, but not in years. ~ 

Born in Monroe, La., in the northern 
part of the state, Tisdale went to Louis- 
liana State University, Baton Rouge, 
where one of his classmates was Russell 
Long, now the youngest United States 
Senator, as he is 32. Tisdale worked his 
way through the university by working 
for the Alumni News and also writing 
for the Baton Rouge State-Times. It 
was a cinch for him as he was majoring 
in journalism, Leaving college he became 
a country editor, his paper being the 
Franklin Sua of Winnsboro, La. Getting 
to know everybody for miles around in 
his quest for highly localized items, 
many of them personal, gave him an 
interview technique which helped him a 
lot in life insurance at a later period of 
his life. 

In 1941 he joined the Army and re 
mained in the service five years. Spend 
ing 15 months in New Guinea and the 
Philippines, in the Ordnance department 
of the Air Force, he was discharged as 
a* captain. 

How He Became an Agent 

While Tisdale was overseas his uncle, 
J. E. Gibbs, Franklin Life general agent 





75 Fulton Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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at Montgomery, Ala., told Charles E. 
Becker, president of Franklin Life, about 
him during a visit Gibbs paid to the 
home office in Springfield, Ill. Becker 
said; “I am going to write and ask him 
what he is going to do when he quits 
the Service.” That resulted in a num- 
ber of exchanges of letters between the 
Franklin’s president and Jim, and the 
signing of a contract by Jim before he 
left Manila; also it led to his joining the 
Gibbs agency in Montgomery after re- 
turning to the United States. 

Starting in May, 1946, he studied sell- 
ing for a week before going out to see 
anyone. When the week was up he 
asked: “Whom shall I see and try to 
sell?” The answer he got: “Anybody 
who will listen to you.” 

That put Tisdale on his own resources 
and he did some heavy thinking, finally 
coming up with a clever idea. Knowing 
a man who kept a clothing store he paid 
a visit and asked, “May I have the names 
of a dozen fellows between the ages of 
20 and 35 who have recently bought a 
suit of clothes?” 

The merchant was agreeable and Tis- 
dale wrote letters to the entire dozen, 
saying: “I am new in Montgomery. You 
are a man I would like to meet. | think 
| have an interesting story to tell you.” 

The story he had to tell was that he 
had to offer a specialized savings insur- 
ance contract which would make saving 
money easy and at the same time give 
them and their families protection. He 
sold several of the initial persons seen, 
and those who did not buy gave him 
names of other people to see. 

Started With Younger Lives 

The list of his prospects began to 
grow. At the start they were either 
young bachelors or young married coup- 
les. Tisdale keeps pretty.well within a 
circle, but it now covers a radius of 


60 miles from Montgomery. Keeping in 
touch with clients is largely by writing 
birthday letters to men and their wives, 
sending messages, too, on their anniver- 
saries, dropping notes or cards at Christ- 
mas time. All of these dates are in what 
he calls his anniversary book. Tisdale 
does all these remembrance chores him- 
self, not using a secretary for the pur- 
pose. He arrives at his office at 7:45 
or 8 o'clock in the morning and spends 
about an hour and a half with letters 
and cards. He takes up this activity again 
again on Saturday mornings. 

“This has enabled me to get in touch 
with a client or prospect about three 
times a year,” he said. 

Tisdale says he received considerable 
advice of a helpful nature from W. W. 
Chamberlain, Jr., Southeastern sales 
manager of Franklin. Chamberlain told 
him at the start: “Most people want to 
help someone, especially young men. As 
your acquaintance extends you wil find 
that out. You will be surprised at the 
number of people who are only too 
pleased if they can give up a tip or sug- 
gestion as to where you can find some- 
one who should be owning insurance, or 
should increase that ownership, but you 
have to see people. You can’t get many 
suggestions 1f you expect them to call 
you up on the telephone or go out of 
their way to hand you the intormation. 
So, keep moving.” 

‘lisdaie is a member of the board of 
stewards of the Dexter Avenue Metho- 
dist Church, Montgomery, which also 
conducts a church school. That school 
has about 800 who study there. The 
school has particularly interested him. 
His hobbies are golf and horseback rid- 
ing. At one time he could go around the 
links in the early 70’s. His first experi- 
ence with golf was as a caddy and he 
learned to play by carefully noting what 
the club’s professional did. His riding is 
done on a saddle horse he owns. 

Mr. Tisdale married Louise Sullivan 
and they have an 18 months old son— 
James Berry Tisdale, Jr. 








of modest means too. 


the fine Company which 
with them. 
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This trademarked and copyrighted service is a device 
which invites manual, visual, verbal and psychological 
participation of clients in estate discussions. 


Every asset and every pertinent phase of estate plan- 
ning receives consideration in this exciting, interesting 
and stimulating method of extending a public service 
to uninsurables, and insurables, the wealthy and the folks 


"Huberites" enjoy their association with this Agency and 
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The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
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Career Underwritersin Penn Mutual's 
Home Office Agency Are Interested 


and Active in Life Insurance Affairs 
e 


63 MEMBERS IN THE PHILADELPHIA 
ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


31 NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD WINNERS 


25 MEMBERS IN THE PHILADELPHIA 
CHAPTER OF CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


16 ADDITIONAL TRAINEES FOR THE 
C.L.U. DESIGNATION 


is 


These men represent the heart of an institution which has 
served the community for over eighty-nine years and has 
developed personal insurance estates which currently total 


over $326,000,000. 
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WHY AGENTS ARE PORTUNATE 


Adequately Trained; Unlimited Self-Improvement; Personally 
Secure; Can Be Professional; Have Widest Market 


Today there are two special reasons 
why the insurance agent can count him- 
self fortunate in being engaged in his 
chosen profession. All of us, I think, 
recognize the fact that our first duty as 
citizens of a democracy is to back up 
our country’s efforts to meet all threats 
to our freedom. To do this, we must be 
strong not only in arms but also in our 
economy. And to keep our economy 
strong, we must do everything possible 
to fight rising prices. 

In this latter respect the insurance 
salesman performs a vitally important 
function. By protecting and conserving 
the savings in life insurance already ef- 
fected, and in creating greatly increased 
savings, he removes 
spending stream and 
very effectively the 


amounts of new 
money from the 
thereby combats 
menace of inflation. 


Sells Highly 


His efforts are also a major contribu- 
tion in helping to sustain the free- 
enterprise system. In making available 
security on a voluntary basis, prepaid by 
the recipient’s own thrift and earnings, 
that spirit of self reliance 


Desirable Social Service 


he fosters 


By JoHNn G. ParKER 


President, Imperial Life of Toronto 


which makes unnecessary the delegation 
to governments of authority over human 
welfare beyond certain safe minimums 
generally recognized as essential. 

In addition to these most important 
reasons why the agent is fortunate in 
his chosen profession many other rea- 
sons and advantages exist. He is in a 
business that is permanent—is growing 
—is not affected to any extent by sea- 
sonal peaks. He is selling a highly es- 
sential and desirable social service. 

His market is a broad one, compris- 
ing people at practically all ages. And 
he has the greatly-envied ability of be- 
ing able to select a clientele with whom 
he likes to do business. Furthermore, 
he is in a business that offers: adequate 
training and supervision; a salary ceil- 
ing limited only by his ability; unlimited 
scope for study and improvement; a 
professional degree; ample opportunity 
for advancement, if desired; personal 
security in event of disability, and 
old age. What other occupation can one 
name that combines all these advan- 
tages? 


The Situation in Britain 


I have recently returned from a visit 
to Great Britain and I feel certain that 


the insurance salesman on this conti- 
nent is in a more fortunate position than 
is his counterpart elsewhere. In the first 
place, a very great number of the Brit- 
ish companies operate there through a 
field force composed of inspectors whose 
contact men are part-time agents, mainly 
lawyers, bankers, brokers, accountants, 
etc. The Canadian companies in Great 
Britain operate, on the other hand, 
through a branch office system similar 
to that in existence in Canada, employ- 
ing full-time men and full-time men 
only. Our men in Great Britain are, 
therefore, faced with breaking down the 
established custom of many of their 
clients of seeking the advice of their 
banker or their lawyer, a custom which 
has existed for generations past in their 
families. Progress is being made mainly 
because of the service which the full- 
time life insurance underwriter can ren- 
der, and is rendering, to his clients. Our 
licensing laws in Canada and in the 
United States are such as to prevent a 
situation such as exists in Great Britain 
from developing, and we who are in the 
business of selling and servicing our life 
insurance clientele should be apprecia- 
tive of the opportunities which exist in 
our two countries as compared with the 
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THROUGHOUT... 


her fifty-five years with the Equitable Society, 
my mother held firmly to the belief that life 
insurance was the only answer to freedom from 
financial fear. Clarence Axman, through the 
medium of the press, has contributed greatly 
to the upholding of that belief. 


bu habla” 
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521 Fifth Avenue 








—Dhaides at Millon ‘é 


As the mid-town New York branch of the 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Company starts 
its 11th year, it is my privilege to pay tribute 
to the many friends of this office and the 
Union Mutual Life who have so materially 


helped us to maintain our leading position 


Mike Denda 


Resident Vice President 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Portland, Me. 








JOHN G. PARKER 


underwriter in other parts of the world. 

Today, mainly because of high income 
taxes and low interest rates, life insur- 
ance has become an essential to the con- 
tinuance of our way of life. The public 
are more and more mindful of this and 
are in need of the advice and service 
which, as trained underwriters, we are 
able to supply. 
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Can't Forget Bomb’s Proximity 


Harry N. Lyon’s Narrow Escape in Pacific Taught Him Life’s 


Fleeting Span and Also Need of 


Insurance Protection 


Harry N. Lyon, CLU, general agent, 
Fidelity Mutual Life, San Francisco, 
who was born in Wyoming and whose 


early academic education was in Utah, 


HARRY N. 


LYON 


is a graduate of United States Naval 
Academy where he was intercollegiate 
middleweight boxing champion in 1924 
and light heavyweight champion in 1925. 
He served on the U.S.S. California dur- 
ing the three years following his gradu- 
ation from the Academy. Upon leaving 
the Navy he represented the National 
City Co. in San Francisco and in Port- 
land. 


Harry Lyon’s life insurance career was 
begun in San Francisco where from the 
outset with the Fidelity Mutual he won 
high production honors and earned the 
CLU designation in 1939. The day after 
Pearl Harbor he reentered the Navy 
as a captain in the Marine Corps. He 
saw active service in the Pacific and 
came out a lieutenant colonel. As a 
member of the Marine Corps Reserve 
he has recently been selected for a 
colonelcy. 


Narrow Escape From Bomb Made 
Unforgetable Impression 


Probably Harry Lyon did his quickest 
thinking respecting how short a span 
life can be or the significance of life 
insurance when he was on Tinian in 
the Pacific and the experience had to 
do with a Japanese bomb. A thousand 
pounds in weight this bomb landed close 
to Lyon’s command post one night. “In 
a split second,” he said, “I was per- 
suaded that my own estate was most 
incomplete. When death is wholesale a 
life insurance man gets some new con- 
cepts of his business.” In talks before 
insurance men Colonel Lyon recalls that 
Tinian incident. The message he car- 
ried indefatigably to service men is one 
that makes a most profound impression. 

In late 1945 Mr. Lyon returned to 
Fidelity Mutual from the war and be- 
came manager of his own agency unit 
and in 1947 was appointed general agent 





at San Francisco. He made the Million 
Dollar Round Table in 1947, 1948, 1949, 
For two years—1948 and 1949—he was 
president of San Francisco Chapter 
CLU. In its first two years of operation 
his general agency stood at the top 
among Fidelity Mutual agencies and has 
since been consistently among the top 
five 

Some of Colonel Lyon’s sales philos- 
ophy he gave ina talk at the company’s 
convention this year in White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

“On the business scene we need only 
stick to our fundamentals,” he said. “We 
sell self-reliance and thrift, virtues which 
made America great and are not old- 
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fashioned in 1951.” 

His relaxation includes keen interest 
in gardening. His main outlook on life 
has been built from a wide reading of 
history and biography in addition to the 
deep-seated impressions he received in 





THE FAST GROWING 


OF A FINE OLD COMPANY 


AGENCY 


Pars 83 


war. His life is principally focused upon 
his wife and his family which includes 
two attractive daughters. The basis of 
the Lyon’s philosophy embraces all those 
things in which patriotic Americans are 
concerned. 
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Our Galaxy of Stars 


* SUBSTANDARD TERM TO 70 
* PROGRESSIVE SECURITY JUVENILE 
* ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


Robert F. Ober & Associates 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
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ness enjoyed will always be remembered. 


370 LEXINGTON AVENUE (at 41st Street) 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 3-4417-8 


1921— THIRTY HAPPY YEARS —1951 


PROUD of my 30 years of happy association with the State Mutual 
Life Assurance Co., the one and only company which it has been my 


privilege to represent. 


To the State Mutual and its official family I owe a debt of gratitude 
for its progressive and field-minded attitude, particularly on under- 
Such home office cooperation has made it possible for this 
agency to build many valuable friendships among life insurance pro- 


ducers and surplus writers in Greater New York. 


The good will shown by our producer friends toward the Foley 


Agency has been a big factor over the years. Friendships built and busi- 


in the knowledge that the State Mutual Life and this agency are held 


in such high regard by the life underwriters and managers of New York. 


TIMOTHY W. FOLEY 


General Agent 


SraTe Mutua Lire ASSURANCE Co. oF WorCESTER, Mass. 


Incorporated 1844 


Brokerage Department: AUSTIN I. SUPER 


At the same time I take pride 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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**"Tomorrow’s Policy 
Contracts Today”... 
In An Organization 
Serving The Life 

Needs Of 

Surplus Writers And 


Insurance 


General Brokers 


TuE S. S. WOLFSON AGENCY, INC. 


General Agent 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


17 East 42nd Street - New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-3030 


HERBERT FRANKFORD MILTON RIFKIN 


Assistant Managers 


C. NEIL WADE, Manager 


Accident & Health Dept. 











How I Sell Pension Trusts 


By W. H. McCoy, CLU 
New England Mutual Life, Detroit 


Clinedins 


W. H. McCOY 


It has been my experience that elizi- 
bility requirements under Pension Trusts 
are reasonably conservative to eliminate 
from inclusion thereunder as many of 
those in the turnover group as is pos- 
sible. This oftentimes results in un- 
warranted postponement of the enroll- 
ment date for employes in the executive 
or technical classifications who have 
been brought into the organization at 
an older age because of experience, judg- 
ment, etc., possessed by them and gained 
elsewhere and which may not be avail- 
able among personnel in the employ of 
the company. 

A profitable source of business has 
come from a recognition of an oppor- 
tunity to serve both the employer and 
the employe who comes within the fore- 
going qualifications. Such an employe, 
prior to employment, has been subjected 
to rigid investigation and thus “mar- 
riage” between the employer and the 
employe should take place much sooner 
than would normally be the case where 
less preliminary consideration had been 
given to the talents and the personalities 
that the employe could bring to his new 
assignment. 

Suggestion to Employer 
My procedure is to suggest to the em- 





ployer the unreasonableness of the ex- 
tended waiting period under his Plan as 
it pertains to the employe in this group. 
It is suggested that the principal value 
of the Retirement Plan in the early years 
of one’s participation is the life insur- 
ance feature (practically all of my trusts 
include the life insurance feature), and 
that this value can be extended to the 
employe immediately or at any time prior 


W.H. McCoy, CLU 
Born in Nebraska on a farm Mr. 
| McCoy was graduated from Tecum- 

seh, Neb., High School and left Uni- 
| versity of Nebraska in 1918 for Cen- 
tral Infantry Officers Training School. 
After the war he returned to the farm 
until 1920 when he became a part- 
time agent of New England Mutual in 
Tecumseh. Later, working full time, 
he transferred to York, Neb., where 
he became district manager until 
April, 1928, when he moved to De- | 
troit. He was agency supervisor un- | 
til August, 1946, when he was made | 
associate general agent and_ also | 
placed in charge of Pension Trust de- 
partment. He first qualified for Mil- | 
lion Dollar Round Table in 1943 and | 
is a Life and Qualifying member. His | 
production this year up to August 15 
exceeded $1,500,000. 

Mr. McCoy has held all offices in | 
Detroit Chapter CLU; has been on 
boards of Detroit Life Underwriters 
| Association and Children’s Aid So- 
| ciety. He is also on board of May- 
flower Congregational Church and is 
secretary-treasurer of Radio Station 
WKMH. Mr. and Mrs. McCoy have 
two children. Mary Lou is a Univer- 
sity of Colorado sophomore. William 
H., Jr., is a sophomore in Country 
Day High School. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





to the actual date on which the employe 
would be eligible for all benefits under 
the trust. This is particularly valuable if 
the new employe has given up substantial 
insurance benefits provided under a 
plan maintained by his former employer. 
It also preserves insurability to the ex- 
tent of any purchase made. Further- 
more, the employe to a large extent has 
been made to feel that he is immedi- 
ately a part of the management group. 
If the employer accepts my sugges- 
tion, a Retirement contract is issued on 
the joint application of the employe and 
the trustee, or the pension committee, as 
the case may be, who would normally 
be the applicant for any coverage under 
(Continued on Page &5) 
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PROGRESSIVE assistance 
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Van Straten Was Banker in Holland 


After an experience in Holland, his 
birthplace, of 10 years in the banking 
business, and a long career in the Amer- 
ican piano field, J. C. Van Straten be- 
came a successful agent of life insur- 
ance. He is with the Eisendrath agency, 
Guardian Life, New York. In Amster- 
dam, by the way, he was a school mate 
of Mr. Eisendrath. 

J Van Straten’s father was repre- 
wisn for the Rothschild in Amster- 
dam. After college J. C. started with 
Lippman, Rosenthal & Co., private bank- 
ers in Amsterdam, where he worked in 
all branches of the business and also 
went to the Stock Exchange. 

He then left for America. A lover 
of music and having made a study of 
the piano he decided on a career con- 
nected with music. He formed a con- 
nection with Sohmer & Co., New York 
piano manufacturers, became a success- 
ful salesman, then manager and finally 
vice president of the company with 
which he spent 27 years. When the 
piano business started to shrink because 
of government curtailing the production 
of steel plates in connection with war 
production Mr. Van Straten, then at the 
age of 57, began looking elsewhere. Even 
in his banking days he had always been 
interested in life insurance. He had 
studied the life insurance business and 
even sold some insurance as a part-time 
agent. As he contemplated his  back- 
eround—his experience in the invest- 
ment and credit field and with the many 
businesses with which he had been in 
contact in banking he decided to enter 
life insurance. About six years ago he 





Pension Trusts 


(Continued from Page 84) 

the trust, with interim Term insurance 
running to the date on which he would 
regularly be eligible to become a par- 
ticipant. The employer would pay the 
premium and charge such as additional 
compensation to the employe who would 
retain incidents of ownership. Upon be- 
coming eligible, he would assign the 
policy to the trustee. The amount of the 
contract is that which would be pur- 
chased for him upon becoming eligible, 
assuming no interim change in his rate 
of compensation. 

Many, if not all, among this group 
advance in both responsibility and earn- 
ing power. Also, they undoubtedly have 
not reached the peak of their own re- 
quirements or capacity to pay for per- 
sonal insurance. This is where my source 
of additional business materializes. 

Retaining Ownership of Contracts 

Previously Purchased 

To illustrate, under one of my trusts, 
one employe was insured for $30,000 and 
another for $24,000 and recently both 
became eligible for participation. Com- 








YOUR SURPLUS PROBLEMS ARE OUR CONCERN 


Kaiden-Kazanjian 


J. C. VAN STRATEN 


became an agent in the E/isendrath 
agency. He is writing at the rate of 
approximately $250,000 a year. 

Mr. Van Straten has a large acquain- 
tance with his former countrymen and 
is a frequent visitor to the Netherlands 
Club of New York, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 


of which he is treasurer. 


pensation to both of these employes had 
meanwhile increased so that they were 
eligible for $697.50 monthly retirement 
benefits with life insurance of $69,750 as 
a collateral benefit. 

These employes, to whom I had been 
unable to sell personal insurance, were 
approached prior to enrollment date with 
the suggestion that they could retain 
ownership of these contracts previously 
purchased on their lives, and have the 
full amount of the benefits to be pro- 
vided under tthe trust purchased by the 
trustee in the form of an entirely new 
contract. Each was quite pleased with 
the liberality of the security being pro- 
vided under the trust. They had come 
to know me better and respect counsel 
which I could bring to them through my 
acquaintance with the organization as a 
whole. I was able to review their entire 
estate set-up, definitize their require- 
ments, and gain recognition on _ their 
part that certain things should be done. 
It was comparatively easy to obtain 
agreement on their part to continue in- 
surance, previously purchased to be as- 
signed to the trustee, as personal insur- 
ance. This procedure has been equally 
successful in other instances. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 
HEALTH and ACCIDENT COMPANY 


(. a 
HEALTH and ACCIDENT 


including 


NON-CANCELLABLE 


(First day and lifetime coverage) 


HOSPITAL 


(with Surgical Benefits) 


INDIVIDUAL — FAMILY 
GROUP 


Personalized Brokerage Service 





D. S. WALKER 


MANAGER 


123 S$. Broad Street, Philadelphia 
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31 CLINTON STREET 
Telephone—Mltchell 2-0963-4-5-6-7 





HOW WELL HAVE YOU BEEN KEEPING UP 
WITH THE TIMES? 


Do you know that Berkshire is among the leaders 
in the life insurance business as a result of very 
recent dividend increases, rate reductions and the 
introduction of new adult and juvenile plans? 


TRY US WITH YOUR NEXT SURPLUS CASE. 


In addition Berkshire offers a complete line of Hos- 
pital Expense and Accident & Health Insurance. 





Write, Telephone or Visit 


A.W. MARSHALL & CO. 


General Agent 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Chartered 1851 
NEWARK 2, N. J. 

















Not Easy to Succeed as Rancher 


Texas Cattle Millionaires Can Go Broke if Elements Play 


Havoc With Grass and Water Supply, 
Says Pecos Agent 





Jo Camp in the Field 


The picture that so many Northerners 
have that all the owners of ranches and 
oil wells in Texas are millionaires is con- 
siderably exaggerated, The Gold Book 
was told this month by Jo W. Camp, 
district manager, Franklin Life, Pecos, 
Texas, for some years one of the leading 
field men of that company. However, he 
has written a lot of business on ranch- 
ers and farmers in the more than two 
decades in which he has been selling in- 
surance in the Lone Star state. 


“Tt is not very difficult to sell life in- 
surance to ranchers if the agents are 
acquainted with ranch conditions,” he 
said. “Success in cattle raising depends 
largely on the elements. If there isn’t 
rain, the grass dries up. The rancher 
must at the same time know how to at- 
tend livestock personally and how to 
market them successfully. I have had a 
number of friends in the state who were 
considered millionaires a long time ago, 
but who have been bankrupt for many 
years because of droughts. However, 
there are plenty of ranchers and farmers 
who are very prosperous.” 


His Friend Buck Jackson 


Probably the ranchman with whom Jo 
Camp has done the most insurance busi- 
ness is Buck Jackson of rodeo fame. 
Jackson has announced for many of 
the rodeos in Pecos, where the 
first rodeo in the world was held 
in 1883, and has announced rodeos at 
El Paso, Marfa, Big Spring and other 
places. He now owns the old Sid Kyle 
ranch, north of Pecos, which was owned 
and operated by the Kyle family for 
more than half a century. Also, Jackson 
is partner in a large ranch northwest of 
Pecos. He is an extensive buyer of cattle 
in Texas and New Mexico. 


Sometimes Camp writes cattle and oil 


men on their ranches and farms. “But 


I interview many of them in Pecos,” he 
said to The Gold Book. 

“The cattle industry is only one of a 
number which are prospering at Pecos,” 
continued Camp. “That city ships car- 
loads of cantaloupes to New York, Chi- 


cago and other big markets. No melon 
on the market is better known. In the 
county where I live more than 90,000 
bales of cotton will be sold this season. 
The land which produces from one to 
two bales per acre is irrigated by water 
pumped from wells that are from 400 to 
500 feet deep.” There isn’t much oil in 
his county. 

In 1900, when Pecos had a population 
of less than 1,500, and Jo Camp was 7, 
his father died leaving a widow and 
three young boys, a small drug store and 
about $2,000 of life insurance. Soon 
afterward his mother sold the drug store 
and then she, and an older brother and 
Jo went to work. The mother of the 
boys, who is now more than 80, did a 
good job in bringing up her sons during 
their early years. The older brother, as- 
sociate editor of the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, has been with that paper 25 
years. The youngest brother, who died 
in June of this year, was area engineer 
of the Magnolia Oil Co. in West Texas 
for many years. 


Began Making Living at Age 8 


When Jo Camp was 8 he and another 
boy, Hardin Ross, did most of the janitor 
work in Pecos. That meant in the school 
houses, two of the churches, the opera 
house, and four or five law offices. Har- 
din grew up to be a prosperous rancher. 
Jo Camp went to Texas Christian Uni- 
versity in Fort Worth and afterward be- 
came a school teacher. For several years 
his school was at Fort Stockton, Texas, 
50 miles south of Pecos and it was in 
that city he met the present Mrs. Camp 
whose family were ranch people. Camp 
then became a bookkeeper for the Hum- 
ble Oil Co. in Fort Stockton, in 1930. 
Going to college at the same time he 
did was B. F. Biggers, who later became 
president of the Republic Life of Dallas, 
and it was Biggers who put Camp in 
the life insurance business. Later, Camp 
joined the Southland Life through J. V. 
Whaley and W. L. Dugger. Whaley is 
now vice president in charge of produc- 
tion of the Franklin Life. Mr. Camp has 
been with Franklin Life 19 years. 
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Letter Which Sold a $150,000 Case 


By Francis T. Fenn, Jr., CLU 
Associate General Agent, National Life of Vermont 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Gold Book has asked me to give 
the facts about one of the most inter- 
esting cases I have sold in the past year 
or so. 

The one I will discuss is a $150,000 
case which I wrote last fall on the 
strength of a letter which I sent to a 
person whom I shall call Mrs. A., who 
had an estate of approximately $750,000. 


In her early 60’s, Mrs. A., has an in- 
come of about $50,000 annually. Her hus- 





Fabian Bachrach 
FRANCIS T. FENN 


band has no estate, but has an in- 
come of approximately $30,000 per year. 
They have three children: B and C. 
daughters, and D, a son, who are all 
married, and among them have eleven 
children of their own. B and C have four 
children each. D has three. None of 
these children has estates or incomes 
of any consequence, nor do their spouses 
E, F and G. 
The Letter 


The letter I sent to Mrs. A, which sold 
three $50,000 insurance policies with pre- 
miums totaling nearly $6,000 annually, 
follows: 

Dear Mrs. A: You may recall that 
when we visited together last August I 
mentioned the possibility of the advan- 
tage of gifts to your children and grand- 
children in the form of life insurance. 
At this time I would like to explore this 
idea with you, and hence am passing on 
the following information for your 
thoughtful consideration. It is my im- 
pression that your family—and I am con- 
sidering all three generations of the A 
family—is in a similar situation to so 
many of my clients. 

(1) You and Mr. A. may have a sur- 


certain future in which education wiil 
mean more than ever before—but will be 
harder to pay for. Furthermore, be- 
cause of the natural division of estates 
and because of heavy taxes—your grand- 
children face a future with less principal 
and income than you or your children 
will have. 

Is there any way of helping you solve 
this problem of income and principal 
which will be lost to you and your family 
because of the 50% income and estate 
tax? Is there any way of helping your 
children to provide more adequately for 
their families? Is there any way of 
guaranteeing more funds for the educa- 
tion of your grandchildren and also of 
providing more principal and income for 
them in future years? 

The answers to these questions is 
“Veg”? 


The Plan 


As long as the breadwinners—namely, 
E, F and D are alive, your grandchildren 
have the greatest bulwark of security in 
the form of their earning capacity. How- 
ever, if they die prematurely, the greatest 
loss will occur to your grandchildren. Ac- 
cordingly, I suggest the following plan 
for your consideration: 

(1) You give $2,000 ber year from 
your principal (or from income that you 
would otherwise add to your principal) 
to your three children—B, C and D—in 
the form of an annual prenuum for a 


$50,000 life insurance policy on the lives 
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NO CHANGE IN 
OUR SENTIMENTS 


For over 21 years this agency has been dedicated 


to the philosophy that: 


“The difficult is that which can be done immediately; 


the impossible is that which takes a little longer.” 


GEORGE P. SHOEMAKER AGENCY 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Philadelphia 


111 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


WOrth 4-4151 














of the breadwinners in their respective 
families—namely E, F and D. 

(2) In event of your death, you either 
will to your children sufficient funds to 
cover the premiums or you provide for 
a continuation of premium payments spe- 
cifically in your will. 

(3) If any of the three insured bread- 
winners should die—the National Life 
Insurance Co. will guarantee $50,000 for 
the education and protection of their 
children. 

(4) Assuming that the three bread- 
w'nners live until their children go to 
college—there will be approximately 
$20,000 cash in each family’s case which 





first 12 months in 1951, 


on schedule, too. 
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GENERAL AGENTS 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York City 17 


Devoted to the development of career underwriters! 


Every new full-time agent in this agency who finished his 
qualified for the Company’s 


Honor Club for new men. The other first year men are 


—And we still believe in personal supervision. 


VAnderbilt 6-0200 


can be used toward the education of the 
children. 

(5) Every year that you pay a pre- 
mium—you save 50 cents on each $1 
that you give away for this purpose. In 
other words, you give 50 cents of each 
$1 to your children and grandchildren 
that would otherwise go to the govern- 
ment—assuming, of course, that your 
gifts are not held to have been made in 
contemplation of death. 

(6) The cost to you providing you 
give $6,000 per year out of your principal 
and assuming that the principal ts bonds 
or cash that yield 242% or $150 annually, 
would be only $75 per year after 50% in- 
come tax. In other words, each year you 
would only be giving up $75 in usable 
income. 

Over a five-year period you would be 
giving up $375 in usable income. Over 
ten years, tt would amount to $750 an- 
nually. Over fifteen year—$1,125. Over 
twenty years—$1,500. 

For this small charge against your 
usable income—you would have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you have created 
$150,000 guaranteed by the National Life 
of Vermont for the education and pro- 
tection of your grandchildren, if their 
greatest financial asset, namely, their 
father’s income, were cut off. In addition 
to this, you would have the knowledge 
that there would be approximately 
$60,000 to help with the education of 
your grandchildren assuming the bread- 
winners live until that time. 

Financing Plan for Three 
Generations 


Mrs. A., I don’t know whether my let- 
ter has made this plan clear to you or 
not, and in any event I would like the 
privilege of discussing the idea personally 
with you, if you would like to have me. 
In these days it seems essential that ail 
three generations get together in their 
financial planning, and I am very happy 
that I am a part of a financial institution 
that can help make financial futures 
brighter and more secure. If the service 
which our company has to offer you and 
your family can be helpful, I shall be 
very grateful that I brought this infor- 
mation to you. 

Naturally, the tax aspects of this idea 
belong in the province of your attorney 


and you should consult with him regard- 
ee Res gor usd nt ell gro THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. ee ee ae 
4 JC é JC ate voived in the plan. Shall be glad to 
i” be taxed in a 50% or greater NEWARK, N. J. meet with your lawyer and other finan- 
racket cial advisers, if you would like to have 
(2) Your children and their spouses LESTER EINSTEIN BENJAMIN D. SALINGER, C.L.U. me, 
have all they can do to meet the cost of Looking forward to hearing from you 
living and providing for their families, and to seeing you again in the not too 
and maintaining a minimum estate and distant future, I am 
financial program for future protection. Sincerely, 
(3) Your grandchildren face an un- Francis T. Fenn, Jr., CLU 


plus of principal and income. Your in- 
come ts taxed in a 50% or greater 


STANLEY R. WAYNE 
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Faith In Insurance Paid Off 


Story of A Man Who Kept Steadily Buying Policies in Face of 


Changing Economic Cycles 


By Rosert I. Curran, Jr. 


Associate General Agent 


Keane Agency, Massachusetts Mutual, New York City 


Have you encountered men who object 
to further additions to their life in- 
surance program because they are afraid 
of inflation? Well, let me tell you a story 
of a friend of mine. 

In 1903, as a single youth of 23, he 
made his first purchase of life insurance 
with a $5,000 policy. I suppose if you 
were to consult economic books, you 
would call that the period of Merger 
Prosperity in our country. However, | 
don’t believe my friend took the 
economic situation and the relative pur- 
chasing power of the dollar into consid- 
eration when he made this purchase in 
his early youth. 

Gets Married: Buys More Insurance 

Three years later, on threshold of 
marriage, he made another purchase of 
a $5,000 policy. I know that economic 
trends and their relationship to his new- 
est purchase could not have been studied 
too thoroughly by him because in the 
following year he lost his job as a result 
of the 1907 panic. This loss of job, in- 
cidentally, coincided with the birth of 
his son. 

However, my friend, by hard work and 
diligent application, weathered the storm 
and, having managed to keep his two life 
insurance policies in force, dared to pur- 
chase a $10,000 policy in 1913. That year 
saw the start of the War Prosperity 
period and, as in all periods of pros- 
perity, an uncertainty existed as to the 
dollar’s purchasing power. 

Buys in Midst of Depression 

Then, in 1921, he again reversed him- 
self. Having made his last purchase in 
a time of prosperity, he, right in the 
middle of the famous Post War depres- 
sion of 1921, obtained for himself $40,000 
more insurance. This last purchase co- 
incided, incidentally, with his getting 
“burnt quite badly” in the stock market. 

What an economist! Not even a good 
curbstone variety, you say. Can‘t he be 
consistent and at least decide when 
there is a good time to buy life insur- 
ance? 

But wait—in 1927, he again forgot to 
look up the books, and when given an 
opportunity to convert a $5,000 Group 
policy to Ordinary Life, he seizes the 
chance. You remember 1927, the year of 
the peak of the famous Bull market 
period. 

Came the dark days starting in 1929 
and the finanical reverses and hardships 
which followed. Not easy then to keep a 


life insurance program going, but my 
friend, with help of equities built up in 
the policies, was able to keep his pro- 
gram in force by the use of premium 
loans available to all of us who build 
up these equities in our policies. The in- 
flated and deflated dollars invested from 
1903 to 1929 were somehow paying off to 
help my friend do this conservation job 
in tough times. 

In 1933, at 52, a serious crisis arose 
in my friend’s life. He suffered a 
paralytic stroke and, because of ill health, 
was never again to be given the chance 
to earn another dollar, inflated or de- 
flated, from his own abilities and hard 
work. But—now again, the dollars in- 
vested since 1903 in his life insurance 
program went to work for him. Through 
the disability clauses contained in his 
policies, he realized an income of $400 
a month, and the premiums on_ the 
majority of the policies in his life in- 
surance were waived of further pay- 
ments. What kind of dollars there were 


in 1933—inflated, deflated—could easily 
be determined today through reference 
to economic statistics. His one concern 
was that he need not call upon another 
person in the world to continue his finan- 
cial independence in life. 

True, despite the income tax advan- 
tages given to people who receive monies 
as a result of disability, it was hard 
going at first when he realized that not 
all of the premiums in his life insurance 
program were being waived. Payment of 
these premiums would be a drain on his 
limited income, but, after a review, he 
decided to take further advantage of 
the dollars invested in those non-waiver 
policies and put them under Extended 
Term. These policies were, as would be 
natural, the oldest ones and the period 
of extended coverage was on the average 
of 17 years. Thus, he was relieved of any 
premium outlay on his entire life insur- 
ance program. Maybe these dollars that 
were buying this Extended Term pro- 
tection were expensive dollars, or were 
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cheap dollars. I don’t know. But I do 
know that my friend was very happy 
to take advantage of this opportunity to 
insure this further protection for his 
wife, especially at this point in his life. 
Died With All Insurance Intact 

Then, in 1941, the strain of those years 
of ill health took its toll and my friend 
passed away. The entire life insurance 
program, started in 1903, and enlarged 
sometimes in a boom—sometimes in a 


| tee I. Curran, Jr. 


Mr. Curran, a graduate of Blair 
Academy and Lehigh University, en- 
tered life insurance in 1929, He went 
overseas during World War II, being 
with the first contingent of troops 
in the Middle East where he was sta- 
tioned for a year and a half. After 
being injured he returned and served 
as chief of employe relations, Red 
Cross national organization in Wash- 
ington. In 1945 he joined Keane 
agency and in 1950 was made asso- 
|ciate general agent. He is a past 
president of Life Supervisors Asso- 
| ciation of New York City. 

















depression—had been kept intact through 
booms, depression and disability. 

In cash to the widow, do you say? 
No. The fine settlement options con- 
tained in these policies, along with the 
excellent tax advantages offered with 
their use, gives his widow a yearly in- 
come which could not have been pur- 
chased by any other method in his life- 
time, especially under the circumstances 
surrounding his last few years on earth. 
So, in 1951, this program is still at work 
and, although I tell it now, the story 
still is not ended. 

I suppose you and I could sit down 
with a pencil and figure out how many- 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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PROUD OF OUR ASSOCIATES : 
To Clarence Oshin 


Bert Eichengreen, Clarence Greene, Bill Palardy, 
Bess Shapiro and Charlie Weppler. 





aaa 
A GRAND GROUP THAT WOULD MAKE ANY 
MANAGER PROUD 
From Bert to Charlie as individuals, and as a team, We welcome this opportunity to publicize the out- 
they are helping put the Manhattan Agency among standing job of Agency Building accomplished by 
the leaders of the Company. our good friend and fellow Home Life Manager— 


Clarence Oshin. 


SAUL S. VORT Quietly, without fanfare, he has built an organization 


Manager of 25 career field underwriters, only two of whom had 

previous life insurance experience. They are all 

Direct Wire Service to our Home Office : “Client Building Through Planned Estates” and are 
Daily Messenger Service producing substantial results. 


TRY “MANHATTAN” KNOW-HOW ’ i 
This Agency is happy to extend heartiest congratu- 


_ * « lations to Clarence and his associates. 
161 William Street New York 38 JOHN H. EVANS, Manager 
CO 7-4363 N. Y. Home Lire INsuRANCE COMPANY 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 110 William Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Home Office Newark, N. J. REctor 2-9480 


























o eo to Usncent Coffin : 


20th Anniversary — September Ist, 1951 


During his twenty years with The Connecticut Mutual Vincent Coffin has been a tremendous 
inspiration to the Agency Organization of our Company and to the entire Life Insurance industry. 


The Fraser Agency is deeply appreciative of his interest and helpfulness. We feel certain 
that Vincent’s host of friends in New York City join us in paying tribute to a man who has made 
such a magnificent contribution to life insurance. 


“A Toast To Vincent Coffin” 


. 


THE FRASER AGENCY 


of 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD 











149 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6 N. Y. 
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Usborne Bethea Agency 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


5U Church Street 
New York 7 -: NY. 


Home Office: Philadelphia 
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How I Sell Much Cold Canvass 


Avoids Detailed Programming Before Seeing Prospect; 


A Production Jump 


in 12 Months 


From 


$200,000 to $1,021,000 


By JoHn W. STEPHENS, Jr. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Savannah, Ga. 


I joined Massachusetts Mutual in Jan- 
uary, 1947, and my first three years of 
production was only $612,000. Then along 
came 1950 and I paid for more than 
$1,000,000. At the Massachusetts Mut- 
ual’s Centennial Convention in New 
York I was asked how I did it. In the 
main, I attribute the great gain in 
volume to (1) current business condi- 
tions, (2) properly arranging most of 
my work weeks in advance, (3) a plan 
of sales that has worked for me, and 
(4) splendid cooperation of my general 
agent, Calmon Mendel. 


And IT don’t spend a lot of time on 
detailed programming before entering 
a man’s office or home as that detailed 
work has often not sold a case for me. 
Last vear I generally made the sale 
and then did the detail work. It gave 
me more time to see people. 

Now, observe the operations of an 
architect. He makes a rough sketch of 
the floor plan, figures the number of 
square feet and multiplies this figure 
by the estimated cost per square foot 
to get the total price. After he has 
made the sale he finds there is time 
enough to draw up accurate detailed 
specifications. Architects would get out 
of business if they had to draw up elab- 
orate, accurate, detailed specifications in 
advance. They would sell few of them. 
I have found that true in my experience. 
Prior to 1950 I had been writing about 
25 life insurance cases each year for 
$200,000, so with this idea I saw a lot 
more people and largely increased my 
cases, 

Cold Canvass 

Incidentally, I have sold a large num- 
ber of cases on cold canvass and I ex- 
pect to sell a lot more in that way, 
despite the fact that I have reached a 
million a year in production. 

The Gold Book asked me how I get 
the names that I call on cold. Some 
come from our daily paper; others from 
the monthly publication by our local 
Chamber of Commerce of the new- 
comers lists; and I get names, too, from 
friends of mine at the golf club of 
which I am a member. 

Now, I just don’t go out and call, hit 
or miss. I try to find out whether 
they qualify as a prospect. The most 
important thing for me is to as- 
certain if they are in the higher 
income bracket and I can discover an 
insurance need. I feel my chances of 
closing are as good as that of a friend 
of the man I am interviewing. That is 
my conviction because I feel that I know 
my business and can clearly make the 
prospect understand his problem. The 
rest is up to me. 

I have acquired many business insur- 
ance prospects from observing the legal 
notes in the papers and seeing how old 
and new businesses are getting along 
as I run across them in my prospecting. 
I feel every business has need for some 
form of business insurance. To think 
this type of insurance selling is too 
complicated is a mistake. It is simpler 
than many agents think it is, and it is 
one of the greatest markets for insur- 
ance today. However, it is necessary 
to make a plain presentation. If I have 
to make an illustration I prepare it 
in the prospect’s presence. This elim- 
inates my leaving the illustration for 
him to study. If he does so after the 
agent leaves it often results in his 
offering another invalid objection. 

One of His Sales Ideas 


It took me about three years before 
I learned how to prospect, how to form 
satisfactory work habits, how to say 
the best thing when confronted by an 
unexpected objection while selling. This 
year as of July 1, I delivered $846,000, 


I led the company in May. In my 1950 
production of $1,021,000 I sold 93 lives 
for 108 policies. I have qualified for 
National Quality Award and Georgia 
Leaders Round Table for the past three 
years. The Gold Book has asked me 
for a typical sale of mine. 


JOHN W. STEPHENS, JR. 


After obtaining my prospect’s mini- 
mum needs and the amount of his pres- 
ent insurance one of my sales ideas 
was this: 

Our option “B” for 20 years provides 
$5.04 a month per $1,000. So I talk 
about a special policy that will provide 
$100 a month for 20 years for his wife 
and children. He does not need to know 
what kind of insurance or how much, 
just $100 a month for 20 years. I often 
use $20,000 Ordinary Life for this policy. 
My prospect, 30, and his wife, 28, have 
two children ages four years and two 
months and have $20,000 life insurance. 
Regardless of how we figure it, his pres- 
ent insurance will produce in round fig- 
ures $100 a month for 20 years. With 
this special policy of my company it will 
provide an additional $100 per month for 
20 years. I also state that after 20 years 
and if he decides to surrender the policy 
and has left his dividends to accumulate, 
we will return his deposits to him. 

This will work on the Ordinary Life 
Plan up to and including age 33. So 
this simple idea tells your prospect and 
his wife—How much income is provided 
and for how long and aren’t these the 
two most important things to know? 
How much and for how long. 

Many agents shy away from cold 
canvass. I don’t like it, either, but do it 
anyway, because I have heard many 
times, “A secret of success is to form 
the habit of doing the things failures 
do not want to do.” 


Faith in Insurance 


(Continued from Page 88) 

fold each dollar invested has paid off to 
my friend while he lived and is still 
being paid to his widow. But, somehow 
I have never done this—I have been too 
involved emotionally in this story. You 
see—the good friend was my father and 
that financially independent widow is 
my mother. 

Now, what were we talking about? 
Oh yes, further additions to your life 
insurance program. 

















Service 


to 


BROKERS 


and 


POLICYHOLDERS 


We think the Broker is best served by 


having satisfied policyholders. 


It is important that the policyholder 


own the kind of life insurance he needs and 





with which he will be happy. 


The purpose of The Sullivan Agency 


is to help accomplish a good job for the 


policyholder today and tomorrow. 


Featuring Pe Kooks Life with 
Disability . 





CTY 


THE SULLIVAN AGENCY 


Arthur L. Sullivan, General Agent 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Philadelphia 


107 William Street New York 38, N. Y. 


Whitehall 4-5926 
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POWERHOUSE in ACTION 


The generation of new money-making ideas for Brokers throughout New Jersey 
and the promised unexcelled facilities of our multiple line organization have been 


fulfilled in the heart of Newark’s Insurance District! 








THE HUMPHREY AGENCY 


Our Achievements for 1950: 


President’s Trophy for top agency performance. 

Our Associate, David P. Faxon, is company leader. 

Two Associates again attain membership in M.D.R.T. 

Ten Associates qualify for Company Leaders’ Club. 

Newest Associate, Joseph Sotterly, leads all first year men in company. 


H. HORTON HUMPHREY 


General Agent 


Ve wn ea 





PERRY K. CLARK 


Agency Supervisor 


DONALD S. CONNELL 


Assistant General Agent 


Raymond Commerce Bldg., Newark, N. J. 


GROUP DEPARTMENT 
George F. Meaney, Manager 


H. John Rowland 


Robert Lemen George Bauer 
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In this active Business Insurance market Brokers tell us New England Mutual’s 
broad line of liberal policy contracts plus our unusually effective sales aids 
create strong interest and help close business. Ask for our newest proposal, 


“YOU LOSE IF YOU’RE LUCKY.” It’s terrific! 


JOSEPH J. MELLY, JR. 
Brokerage Manager 


Lrherlen | ve C.L.U. 


GENERAL AGENT 


ERIC G. SMART 
Office Manager 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Boston 


New York 18, N. Y. 


500 Fifth Avenue 























LOngacre 4-7400 
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Insurance Convention of Children 





A portion of the 75 children who attended the Junior Convention at Tahoe 
are being assembled to go to their own 


Somebody at Bankers Life Insurance 
Co. of Nebraska conceived an excep- 
tional good idea in 1940 which was such 
a success that it has been held at annual 
field conventions of the company since 
that time. It was a junior convention 
held during the company’s regular an- 
nual field convention. 

The procedure is to make it possible 
for agents to qualify in bringing addi- 
tional members of their family through 
additional production over and above 


that required for their attendance. The 
agent’s wife is automatically qualified 
with the agent’s qualifications. As soon 
as the agent and his family arrive at 
the convention hotel the children are 
separated from their parents and turned 
over to the junior convention staff, 
headed by S. R. Purtzer, agency depart- 
ment statistician. Mr. Purtzer has raised 
two boys of his own; has been extremely 
active in Boy Scout work for years and 
is adequately equipped for the job. The 


Tavern, Lake Tahoe, Cal. Here the youngsters 
quarters. 


children do not see their parents again 
except for pre-determined and limited 
visiting hours each day of the conven- 
tion until the convention is over and 
the family is ready to start home. The 
children are housed and have their meals 
ina separate hotel. 

The junior convention does exactly 
the same things socially as the adults 
do. If there is a sightseeing trip sched- 
uled for the adults, for instance, the 
children make the same trip only on a 


different day or at a different hour. 
This makes it possible for the entire 
family to participate in the same activi- 
ties and to have “things in common” 
about which to talk when the convention 
is over. 

At the Lake Tahoe convention in Cali- 
fornia in 1950 there were approximately 
75 children in attendance, ranging in 
ages from 3 to 18. All children under 
18 are required to take part in the af 
fair. On the junior convention staff, in 
addition to Mr. Purtzer, are one girl 
and a registered nurse. Also, the medi- 
cal officer of the company who attends 
the convention examines the children 
daily and is on call should it be neces- 
sary. Fortunately, no such emergency 
has ever arisen for the children although 
there have been such emergencies for 
the adults. 

Once the children get the hang of 
the convention they are easy to handle 
Their schedule is filled with activity so 
that they have little opportunity for 
lonesomeness or homesickness. The only 
real problem stems from the parents 
who have been known to join the group 
unostentatiously in order to see how 
little Mary or little Johnny are getting 
along. The sight of the parents has a 
tendency to upset the children for a 
little while, but when the parents are 
out of sight the children soon forget 
the surveillance. 

The junior conventions require con- 
siderable preparation, sometimes as much 


as the adult convention, but the com- 
pany feels it is worth it. : 
“I don’t believe,” said E. S. West- 


cott, agency assistant and sales promo- 
tion manager of the company, “that any 
of us appreciate how much pressure is 
brought to bear by children who have 
attended the junior convention for Dad 
to be sure and qualify for the next one. 
In addition, we have now had enough 
experience to know that we make 
friendships with the children which will 
last a long time. Some of those who 
attended the initial gathering are now 
adults. Some of the boys have become 
agents of the company.” 
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ACh HVYANS-- 


President of both Life Underwriters Association of the City of New York 


and Life Managers Association of Greater New York 


Wishing You owe of eal in the 


Coming Year a « 


HAROLD N. SLOANE, CLU 
Gruber, Lynch & Sloane 


General Agents 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of Chicago, Illinois 


New York 38, N. Y. 


111 John Street 
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Business and Professional Women’s Market 


(Continued from Page 65) 


business. Getting introductions to them 
then is not difficult and, through this 
third party influence, appointments can 
be arranged. 

I plan to contact more lawyers and 
to acquaint them with the need for 
women who are owners of the business 
knowing more about the stabilizing value 
of life insurance for the protection of 
their business. Further study of business 
life insurance is a must in my book 
for this fall. 

I believe that the joy of an Annuity 
Income paid for with the earnings of 
each woman who has a separate income, 
and. the year by year increasing cash 
value which can be used instead for 
many other purposes when it seems wise 
to do so, should be the anticipation of 
many more women. 

I am glad The Gold Book asked me 
what my plans are for reaching these 
women because now I am more con- 
scious of their need for having a life 
insurance agent see them. 

Where I have been able to get their 
attention my approach has been that of 


“Life insurance is valuable property.” 
First, I learn if my client has a need 
for future income. Then I try to con- 


centrate on and to stimulate her desire 
for a comfortable living in the future 
as well as to demonstrate why life insur- 
ance is the best way in which to pro- 
vide it. 


Aiding Each Other Helps 
Women Aid Themselves 


By Rutu Day 
Bankers Life Co., Detroit 


that we must do a large part of our 
prospecting among the few logical and 
natural women prospects whom we en- 
counter each day in our business and 
social lives. Women are naturally in- 
clined to want to be of help to others, 
so I spend a great deal of time gaining 
the confidence of women and I find they 
are willing and sometimes eager to help 
get prospects and give much information 
about their friends, relatives and neigh- 
bors, both women and men, who can 
buy life insurance. 

However, while the most effective 
method of getting more women to buy 
is by personal contact, I use direct mail 
to reach a larger field and find a greater 
number of good prospects, since women 
row are employed in factories, shops 
and stores as well as all the professions. 

Women are fine prospects and easy 
to talk with, so it becomes more impor- 
tant than ever to approach them on a 
business-like basis treating them as an 
equal whatever their station in life or 
occupation. They sense most keenly an 
earnest effort to help them become bet- 
ter acquainted with insurance provi- 
sions, and are sometimes surprised to 
learn that they do not have to die to 
win. This is particularly true among 
women who are on their own, either 
single, widowed or divorced. While most 
women are more interested in the future 
income feature of savings rather than 
the insurance angle, there are many 
others who are the sole support of fam- 
ilies and are happy to know that the 
same savings can supply this insurance 
need as well as provide future income 
for themselves. 

Nothing is achieved before it be thor- 
oughly attempted.—Sir Philip Sidney. 


























To keep selling one’s quota of the 
large volume of life insurance bought Fortune is not on the side of the 
by women each year means, of course, faint-hearted—Sophocles. 
OPEN | 


WIDE 





Our Minds - - 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 18, N. Y. 








Our Hearts - - 


Come In And Learn Of Continental's Best 
Through 
THE BEST in CONTINENTAL 


H. MALCOLM TEARE 


General Agent 


National Leader 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


| 


Our Doors - - 


TELEPHONE 
LOngacre 4-8130 








Thelma Zuker 


Ruth Day 


Successful Women Not Hard 
To Find; Easiest to Interview 


By Laura GITHENS SMITH 
Northwestern National Life 
Chicago 


My objective in interviewing is to see 
business or professional women who are 
successful. They are easier to interview, 
think clearly and are in the habit of 
making decisions. Therefore, it is not 
necessary after convincing them they 
should have insurance to start all over 
again with a resale to their husbands. 
These women are also generally sound 
financial risks and they are easier to 
locate. For one thing you can meet them 
first by reading about them in the daily 
papers or the magazines. Another good 
medium is the Chicago Who’s Who and 
its monthly supplement. Who’s Who 
gives names, titles, accomplishments and 
in some instances even birth dates. Isn’t 
that enough for a start-off lead ? 

To be listed in such a publication a 
woman must have attained some degree 
of success. She wouldn’t have consented 
to the publicity if she didn’t appreciate 
recognition. I telephone such a woman, 








give her my name and company, and 
then congratulate her upon her success 
If an article has been printed about her 
I comment on that, but keep the con- 
versation on an equality basis and with 
an overtone of friendship. When the 
getting acquainted period is accomplished 
over the ’phone I remind her that 4 
woman so successful as she is must have 
already paved the road leading to her 
future and that when (not if) I meet 
her I will show her a picture of a vehicle 
designed to carry her safely and com- 
fortably along that road. 

; Frequently that phone talk leads to an 
interview appointment — perhaps to a 
lunch or a dinner so we can have an 
undisturbed talk. It is then up to me 
to present a picture with enough interest 
and appeal to her sound thinking and 
imagination to make a sale possible 
That sometimes results in the establish- 
ment of a sound chain business. 





Security of Investment 
Makes Best Appeal to Women 


By Loutse Scotr Konsperc 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Earl C. Jordan Agency, Chicago 


I find that my best approach is to 
recognize that a fundamental trait in 
women is the desire for security first 
and foremost and above everything else. 
It is the security they want for those 
they love as well as for themselves. I 
stress security of investment without loss. 
Women are willing to take smaller profits 
rather than risk the chance of losing 
what they have in hope of larger gains. 
They are not good gamblers; would 
rather be sure than uncertain. I do not 
confine myself to any group. Doctors, 
lawyers, nurses, buyers, — secretaries, 
clerks, all are among my clients, and far 
from least, and a much overlooked mar- 
ket, are housekeepers, nurses of infants 
and domestics. Don’t forget that the 
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latter are making larger incomes than 
ever and they have few expenses. 

As to my greatest source of women 
prospects, however, I have to thank my 
general agent as he has established a 
service whereby orphan policyholders are 
given to an agent at age-change time. 
Knowing my type of business he usually 
assigns women prospects to me. I con- 
sider these leads to be excellent ones 
because they already know my company 
as they are already policyholders. My 
procedure is to write each a letter, then 
follow with a telephone call and an in- 
vitation to luncheon. My approach is 
always on a service basis. 

I have belonged to—still do—numerous 
business and professional women’s clubs, 
political organizations, broad __ social 
groups and work closely with them. I 
seek to gain their confidence so they will 
seek my advice. A service to one be- 
comes known to others and thus one’s 
acquaintance and friendships grow. 





Best Way to Begin Savings: 


Start Insurance Program 


By THELMA H. ZuKER 
Fidelity Mutual, Atlanta 


For the past seven and a half years my 
efforts have been directed mainly to 
selling family men, business men and 
owners of small businesses. Because 
of my own circumstances as a widow 
and mother of two children, I have felt 
that the greatest need for life insurance 
is on the head of a family. Therefore, 
the largest percentage of my volume is 
written in this particular field. 

As a career woman myself, I realize 
the self supporting woman has a great 
need for saving toward future security 
and retirement. I have this need myself 
and am preparing for my own future 
through life insurance savings. 

I have not worked this market to the 
fullest possible extent because of my 





activities in the other fields. However, I 
urge all my girl friends to begin sav- 
ings through life insurance and have 
sold most of them. They give me referred 
leads whom I have sold. My insureds 
among these are nurses, secretaries and 
office workers. I have written secretaries 
and bookkeepers of my clients also. 
Some of my women policyowners are 
wives of my clients. Certainly there is 
a definite need for wife insurance for 
a clean up fund. 





Agents to Influence Women 
Must Be Sound Advisers 


By Ceceuia M. GEHRIG 
The Travelers, Dubuque, Ia. 


Despite the fact that life insurance has 
reached its present great stature, is 
recognized as the finest of all factors in 
social benefit which individuals have im- 
mediately available and its performance 
is everywhere ob- 
servable, there are 
few business or 
professional women 
who will buy it vol- 
untarily. They must 
be shown not only 
why they need it 
but how it can op- 
erate in their inter- 
est. They must be 
told of the service 
of the insurance 
agent. It is our 
dutv as agents to 
persuade business 
and __ professional 
women that our 
visits are in their best interests; that 
we are thinking more of them than we 
do of ourselves; and exactly what may 
happen if they don’t own _ insurance 
as well as what will happen if they do. 

In my personal work I place much 
emphasis on importance of disciplining 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 
60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 
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my working hours. I always plan the 
next week’s work on the preceding Sat- 
urday. By such planning I can group 
my calls in a given area, saving lost 
motion. All my appointments are kept on 
time. If such visits are past the hour 
agreed upon confidence is lost. 

I think a woman agent should com- 
plete at least two interviews a day. 
To do that should be a habit. She will 
then go places and find that a large 
share of the insurance now being bought 
by business and professional women in 
her reach will go to her. Having fol- 
lowed that interviewing procedure for 
23 years I now have an able assistant 
to carry on my work. My son, Robert 
W. Gehrig, has proved to be an efficient 
man in the field. 





2 Most Important Programs: 
Retirement and Family Aid 


By Lucia C. HALverson 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


I know I am not getting my share of 
the women’s market. One reason is that 
I have three small children who take 
much of my attention so I have been 
spending my time in the fields which 
have proven most profitable to me which 
have been largely among professional 
men with families who need help with 
estate planning. 

The business I have done with women 
can be attributed, I think, in large part 
to building prestige in as many fields as 
possible. I belong to several boards of 
community service agencies. There I 
get to know many professional women 
in social work and in due course this 
establishes confidence in myself as a 
person, which makes it possible to ap- 
proach them later on a business basis. 

Perhaps one of the best approaches to 
many business women is through the 
personnel manager of the plant in which 
they work. An introduction from such 
a source carries great weight. But, 


whether she be a business woman in in- 
dustry, a social worker or in the profes- 
sional field my objective is to try and be 
a specialist in the avenues of savings 
already used by her so that I can help 
her analyze for herself just what has 
already been accomplished towards re- 
tirement, thus pointing up any gaps that 
may exist. This means acquiring accur- 
ate knowledge of her Social Security 
status, any pension plan available to her 
and her present insurance coverage. 
Programming for a woman’s retirement 
is almost as important and just as con- 
vincing as programming for the security 
of families. 





Jacob Shoul 


(Continued from Page 79) 


Without going any further, I could 
see that | had an opening for the mak- 
ing of a sale. I immediately went to see 
this young man with a letter of intro- 
duction from his father, and offered him 
my help by introducing him to some of 
my own customers who were in the shoe 
business and could use his merchandise. 
The result was that after a few months, 
I succeeded in selling $25,000 insurance 
to the young business man, payable to 
his father, to cover the amount of money 
the father had advanced in getting him 
started. If this young man should even- 
tually become successful, I am sure he 
will buy all of his life insurance from 
me. The father always talks of the help 
I gave his son, and people usually ap- 
preciate and never forget favors done 
for them. 





The expectations of life depend upon 
diligence; the mechanic that would per- 
fect his work must first sharpen his 
tools.—Confucius, 





Nothing more completely baffles one 
who is full of trick and duplicity, than 
straightforward and simple integrity in 
another.—Colton. 





WE BELIEVE 
clientele building process. 
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That “horse and bugg 
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That such results are insured by: 
sales psychology. 
sales skill and experience. 


to our business. 
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That our standing for the = ten y 
duction for the Company is found 
professional underwriting. 





Clifford C. Meldrum 
Sales Promotion Manager 


135 Broadway 
Home Office 








WE BELIEVE 


That permanent successful life underwriting is the end result of a professional 


methods have no 
That demonstrated professional skill is essential. 


That such results can be achieved by the professional training of new men, supple- 
mented by the constructive assistance of our established underwriters in the field. 


1. Original training of at least two months in life insurance fundamentals and 
2. Weekly sales clinics during at least the first two years of establishing 
3. Subsequent group clinics from time to time on special subjects relative 


4. The close cooperation at all times of the sales consultants of our agency. 
5. Constant drill and rehearsal of presentation. 
We take pride in the number of our associates who have already established them- 


selves as professional career underwriters and in the new associates whe are 
inni spurs within our agency organization. 


ears as one of the leading agencies in pro- 
on the above philosophy of cooperation in 


ARTHUR V. YOUNGMAN AGENCY 
Russell B. Knapp, Associate General Agent 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


REctor 2-8666 


lace in life insurance selling today. 


Stuart Lister 
Agency Cashier 


New York 6, N. Y. 
Newark 1, N. J. 
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Begin Now To Enjoy Tomorrow 


Mutual Benefit’s Book on How to Plan for Retirement 
Years Has Had Many Thousands of Circulation 


Potter Studios 


H. G. KENAGY 


More than 11,000,000 Americans have 
now reached the age of 65. By 1980 it is 
expected that 22,000,000 will be in that 
category, and a large percentage of this 
total will discontinue going to work. 
Unless these people remain reasonably 
happy this faced by 
tremendous economic and social prob- 
lems, if not by some which are political 


country will be 


in aspect. 

What is this great army of people 
going to do on retirement? How can 
the sunset years be made more pleasant 
and free from worry? That is upper- 
most in the thoughts of most of them. 

In the opinion of the Mutual Benefit 
the best way of meeting this situation is 
t« Furthermore, this 
planning for successful retirement should 
start preferably after age 30 is reached, 

As a 


) plan in advance. 


but surely not later than age 60. 





help in this situation the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life has prepared and published a 
book, 


row.” 


“Begin Now—To Enjoy Tomor- 
The company is giving it wide 
distribution. 
Broaden Scope of the Book 
When the idea of the book 
came in 1950 it with the 
that its publication would be primarily 


project 
was thought 
as a service to Mutual Benefit Life pol- 
icyholders. To them it would emphasize 
the need to supplement financial pro- 
grams with plans for interesting activi- 
ties, community service, healthful hab- 
its, more optimistic mental outlook and 
other factors necessary for a satisfying 
experience now and in later life. After 
the outbreak of the Korean conflict 


By H. G. Kenacy 


Vice President, Mutual Benefit Life 


consultations were held on “timing” of 
the project. These were with public 
relations experts, business men, national 
leaders and members of the company’s 
field force. The interest of all these 
persons was so great that the company 
immediately proceeded to broaden its 
plans for distribution beyond policy- 
holders. 

The reaction was so favorable that 
many thousands of requests for the 
book came in which necessitated an order 
for a second printing within six weeks 
of publication of the first 50,000. Even 
before publication date, a large back- 
log of requests for copies had accumu- 
lated as the result of the announcement 
in the Annual Report to Policyholders, 
bulletins to the field force and advance 
newspaper publicity. 

Some of the highest recommendations 











Congratulations to 
Clarence Axman and “Bill” Hadley 


ON THIRTY-THREE CONSECUTIVE 
YEARS OF PUBLISHING 
THE GOLD BOOK 
OF LIFE INSURANCE SELLING 


Max J. Hancel, New York, N. Y. 
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We are general agents 
of the 


BERKSHIRE 
LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Founded 1851 


ROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS — 

We are amply equipped to supply 

you promptly with illustrations and 
proposals to meet your individual cases 
and requirements. Little effort is required 
to give you prompt attention and action 
on underwriting your cases. Our Medical 
Department is as close as your Telephone. 
Won't you call us? 


AGENCY 


921 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
MArket 2-2242 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
JOurnal Square 4-1724 











A Mutual Company 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
REctor 2-4540 


of the book have come from top man- 
agement. Hundreds of officers of pro- 
gressive companies, now interested in 
helping employes adjust to the changes 
involved in retirement, requested addi- 
tional copies after reading “Begin Now— 
To Enjoy Tomorrow.” Some asked for 
one more copy to circulate among top 
executives, others for enough copies for 
key men or supervisory groups, and 
the largest request was for 70,000 books 
for employes of Western Electric Co. 
(That company is printing its own edi- 
tion, using a simple format.) 


Wide Publicity 


A number of executive bulletins have 
called attention of their key personnel 
to the book. Many house organs have 
reviewed it. Such business publications 
as Management Review, Burroughs 
Clearing House and Public Relations 
News have given it considerable space. 
Also, it has been recommended by li- 
brarians and heads of business bureaus; 
has appeared in text of educational 
courses; and the service clubs have re- 
quested copies for distribution at their 
meetings. Wide newspaper coverage via 
press wire stories and other releases, 
and comments in insurance press, have 
stimulated interest in the book. 

The largest distribution of “Begin 
Now—To Enjoy Tomorrow” is_ being 
made through Mutual Benefit Life field- 
men. Agents are not limited as to the 
number of copies they may present to 
policyholders, community leaders and 
others. Only restriction is that the book 
be used purely as a public service and 
not in sales promotion or as a sales aid. 
The importance of this was stressed 
by members of the Agents Advisory 
Committee consulted in advance on the 
project. 

Members of the company’s home 
office staff received personal copies of 
the book and complimentary copies were 
made available to them to present to 
their families, friends or key people 
in their communities. Employes as well 
as officers took advantage of this offer 
which created a lot of goodwill among 
staff members as well as with the 
recipients of the book. 

To introduce the book and inform 
key people in the Newark area about 
the purpose of the undertaking, the 
company held a luncheon at publication 
time in the home office for about a hun- 
dred leaders in business, civic and char- 
itable organizations. After brief com- 
ments by President John S. Thompson 
on the population trends and problems 
which prompted the idea of giving serv- 
ice in this field, two guests spoke on 
the book’s value to individuals and 
groups. The author and illustrator were 
introduced to the guests. 


Ray Giles Wrote Book 


Ray Giles was chosen to author the 
book because of his experience and pre- 
vious publications on the subject. The 
interest and readability of the text is 
heightened by entertaining illustrations 
by Will Black, Mutual Benefit Life’s 
staff artist. A hard cover for the 64- 


page, 6x9 book, was selected so the 
book would be valued and retained by 
recipients for reference as their plan- 
ning proceeds through the years. 

The Mutual Benefit Life, along with 
other life companies, have the task of 
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persuading people to provide adequate 


retirement incomes for themselves. The 
continuance of our democratic society 
depends, we believe, on the willingness 
and determination of individuals to pro- 
vide for themselves rather than to look 
to Government for financial security. 
To support 22,000,000 older stoi 3 would 


Estate Planning - Teigen 


(Continued from Page 69) 


powers conferred in the will. Where 
there is no will, the probate court will 
determine whether the administrator 
may retain or must sell it, depending 
upon the particular circumstances of 
each case. 
Whether the deceased stockholder 
owned a “majority” or a “minority” of 
the corporation’s stock,. the position of 
the family is not a desirable one if no 





plan your 


retirement 


require a back-breaking tax burden on 
an increasingly smaller (percentage- 
wise) population. It has seemed proper, 
therefore, for our company to recognize 
the fact that financial security alone is 
not enough to guarantee a happy life 
in after-work years. But the book 
tells the story. 


agreement exists for the purchase of it 
by the survivors. Because of the diver- 
sity of interest between the family and 
survivors—the former wanting dividends 
as large and as soon as possible, the lat- 
ter interested in keeping money in the 
business for expansion, etc., there is 
often friction with the usual effect on the 
business. Sooner or later, unless one 
buys out the other, there is no business 
left for either to enjoy, being forced 
either to liquidate or sell at a sacrifice 
to a third person. 

Planning for the disposition of stock 





Continues Selling Insurance 
Despite “Retirement” 


By Grover MonroE 


Jefferson Standard, Beaumont, Tex. 


My entrance into insurance was not 
spectacular. Because of illness and fact 
that we lived 75 miles from the nearest 
railroad station I had little formal edu- 
cation. Nevertheless, with rate book in 
hand, I started to work hard at insur- 
ance which I had chosen as my vocation. 

I look back on more than 40 years of 
interesting, happy, hard plugging and 
challenging work. Twenty-two of those 
years have been spent with Jefferson 
Standard in organization work, but my 
preference for personal production led 
me to specialize on Salary Savings. 

In 1943 I opened the company’s first 
Kansas agency. It was at Topeka, the 
state capital. Two years later another 


at the death of the first stockholder to 
die will result in the family being paid 
the value agreed upon and not run the 
risk of getting little or nothing because 
of inability to get along or work out a 
satisfactory deal with the survivors. Life 
insurance, taken by each stockholder on 
the life of the other, to implement the 
binding buy-and-sell agreement, will 
supply the funds which the survivor or 
survivors will need to carry out its terms. 
Where it is not practical to have the 
stockholders buy the insurance, a stock 
retirement plan can be adopted provid- 
ing for purchase by the corporation of 
shares of the deceased stockholder. 
The 1950 Revenue Act affords some 
relief by permitting a corporation to re- 
deem its stock without the estate of the 
deceased stockholder incurring a taxable 


office was opened in Wichita, but “once 
a Texan, always a Texan,” so I returned 
to my earlier field and moved to Beau- 
mont in 1947 where I became district 
manager, at the same time continuing 
to write a lot of Salary ‘Savings. Beau- 
mont is a colorful and unique city where 
oil had its beginnings as an industry 
when the Spindle Top oil field was 
opened in 1901. And now, after so many 
years of continuous production this oil 
field is still pouring out the “black gold” 
by thousands of barrels. 

On March 1, 1951, I was officially 
retired, but like the old soldier who 
“fades away” a retired agent just keeps 
on selling. 


dividend—provided the stock comprises 
at least 50% of the net estate and that 
no more stock is redeemed than is nec- 
essary to pay the estate tax. 

In passing, it should be mentioned that 
a recent Federal Court decision has given 
unqualified approval to the stock retire- 
ment plan, so that the purchase of key 
man insurance ultimately to be used for 
this purpose will also help a corporation 
in its problem of avoiding a surtax on 
the improper accumulation of surplus. 

Avoiding discussion as to the technical 
legal phases of proper planning for the 
transfer of the business interest, it must 
be obvious to the underwriter that there 
is a definite service he can render owners 
of such interest—and at the same time 
put some worthwhile life insurance poli- 
cies into force. 
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My Own Insurance Program Best 


Sales Argument in New Locale 
By K. L. Wirxrnson, CLU 


Business Men’s Assurance, Mishawaka, Ind. 


When I moved from my home town 
of LaPorte, Ind., to Mishawaka three 
years ago I had to develop prospects 
and friends in a hurry because my wife 
and I were strangers here. As a result 
I had to do a lot of cold canvass work 
and found the most effective means of 
developing was by showing 
my own insurance program. 

It's done up in a 
with 


prospects 
loose-leaf binder 
starts out a picture of my 
and me on our wedding day in 


and 
wife 
Ocala, Fla. This gives me a chance to 
introduce my wife. 

The next picture is a family portrait 
and I introduce my three daughters. 
This puts the prospect and me on the 
same basis; I’m showing him my family 
problems and he’s thinking of his own. 


Shows Basic Family Problems 


The next page concerns the three 
basic problems of my family: today, 
tomorrow and the future. The food, 


shelter, clothing and development for 
my family today; the same _ require- 
ments for tomorrow when I may not 
be here, and for the future, when I 
can no longer work or do not care to. 

A picture of my home is next. I ex- 
plain that the first needs of my family 
at my death would be funds for paying 
the mortgage and other outstanding 
obligations. I get his agreement that 





K. L. WILKINSON 


providing a debt-free home for the 
family is the most important step I can 
make. 

Now comes a picture of our mailman 
handing my wife and family a check. 
Again I get agreement that I’d certainly 
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TWO UNUSUAL PLANS 





$10,000 CASH PLUS 
$250 PER MONTH 


TO 1970 
(AGE AT ISSUE — 35) 


ALL FOR 
$511.45 


FIRST YEAR COMMUTED 
VALUE IS $58,472.75 
or $8.74 per M 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








DAVID T. HERSCH, General Agent 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
15 EAST 40th STREET 


HOME OFFICE — BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


$10,000 ORDINARY LIFE 
PLUS 


$30,000 TERM TO 65 RIDER 
(AGE AT ISSUE — 35) 


ALL FOR 
$671.10 
(RIDER CONVERTIBLE BEFORE AGE 62) 


or $16.78 Per M 
(TERM RIDER HAS CASH VALUES) 





Telephone: ORegon 9-3533 

















K. L. Wilkinson 
Mr. Wilkinson was graduated from 
Indiana University in June, 1948, 
where he concentrated on life insur- 
ance. He joined the Business Men’s 
Assurance and qualified as vice presi- 
dent of the company’s Life Club in 
1949. Part of the qualification was 
the result of some part-time selling 
of insurance during his last year in 
school. He received his CLU desig- 
nation in 1950. He divides his selling 
between accident and health and life 
insurance and expects to write about 
a million dollars of insurance this 
year. He is 29 years old. 











not be thinking of my family if I ex- 
pected my wife to continue with her 
present full-time job of raising our 
family and working at another full-time 
job, too. As I go through these pictures 


I’m getting agreement on things | 
should do for my family, which will be 
pretty hard for him to refute when we 
get to his. 

Next is a caricature of Santa Claus 
and me. It has to do with a special 
check each November for $300—my 
Christmas to my wife and children. | 
always get his opinion on this and 
whether he’s thought of this idea for 
his program. This always gets a favor- 
able response. 


Worth of a College Education 


The picture which follows shows me 
in an easy chair with my two oldest 
children looking at the Indiana Uni- 
versity year book. I’m telling them 
about school and assuring them that 
their education is assured. I mention 
that statistics show a college education 
to be worth an extra $100,000 in income 
to men and women in their life work. 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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Sold Policies Between Courses 


Three young men in the Stevenson 
agency of Berkshire Life, Pittsburgh, 
who entered life insurance within the 
last three years and have been success- 
ful, took the Purdue University insur- 
ance courses after each had about six 
months of life insurance selling experi- 
ence. They are Frederic G. Gillespie who 
became an agent in September, 1948; 
John S. Rousseau who sold his first 
policy in February, 1949; and William M. 
Furey, who also became an insurance 
agent in February, 1949. 

During the first six months of their 
experience with the Stevenson agency all 
took the Berkshire basic course, “Intro- 
duction of Life Insurance” and also an 
intermediate course. Each was at Purdue 
for a total period of 13 weeks, five weeks 
for the basic course and four weeks for 
each of the intermediate and advanced 
classes. Between each of these sessions 
at Purdue they returned to the Pitts- 
burgh agency for about three months 
of field experience during which time 
they sent weekly reports to the Purdue 
school. 

During the year 1950 when each at- 
tended Purdue for one or more months 
they paid as a group for a total of 
$642,703 business. 

Having finally completed all the Pur- 
due studies and received their diplomas 
these three agents for the first six 
months of 1951 as a group paid for 
$432,000 and hope to reach $1,000,000 by 
the end of the year. Also, each expects 
to continue with CLU, LUTC and other 
courses, 





F. G. Gillespie, John S. Rousseau 
and William M. Furey 


The basic course at Purdue (the first 
five weeks) involved a study of prospect- 
ing and the fundamental needs and ap- 
plications of life insurance in addition to 
an elementary study of life insurance it- 
self and its meaning. The intermediate 
course involved a study of program- 
ming, both simple and complex, and some 
business insurance. The advance course 
was composed of a study of taxes, busi- 
ness insurance and estate analysis. John 
Rousseau is 30; Fred “Bud” Gillespie is 





Established 1902 


The Johnston & Collins Co. 


General Agents, Life and Accident Department 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
(HARTFORD) 


55 Liberty Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Tel. Digby 9-2183 





29; and Bill Furey is 25. The latter is 
the son of W. Rankin Furey, vice presi- 
dent, Berkshire Life. 


K. L. Wilkinson 


(Continued from Page 98) 


I ask my prospect if he plans college 
for his children. 

The next page shows a_ Business 
Men’s Assurance check for $150, and I 
explain that my wife will receive that 
amount each month for life for her 
retirement years. This gives her inde- 
pendence. Here we discuss the impor- 
tance of my assuring my wife this in- 
come. 

Next picture—of me in a chair with 
a blanket around me—has to do with 
disability. I explain to him what my 
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NED URWIN 





2A Sincere Note of Thanks 


to our associates and friends in the insurance business 


who have enabled our agency to place over 


To provide you and your chents with increasingly 


better service, we are now located in new offices at 


45 


You are cordially invited to visit us there. Or, if you 


prefer, call us at the same o/d phone number—BA 7-4532 


$100,000,000 


of life insurance since July 1, 1944. 


JOHN STREET 


—and we will come to see you. 


R. L. SPAULDER 


J. A. SCHNUR 


The Spaulder, Warshall & Schnur Agency 


H. A. WARSHALL 
J. DONOVAN 


program provides. 

The last picture is a cartoon of me 
fishing in a mountain stream. I explain 
that I’ll have sufficient income to do 
the things I enjoy because I’li have a 
check each month for as long as I live 
when I’m ready to retire. 


Easiest Way to Launch Queries 


Now we're ready to get information 
on his program. I’ve found the easiest 
method is to start asking him questions 
about his mortgage, etc. I don’t usually 
encounter too many objections, but if I 
do I try to evaluate him and decide 
whether to break the interview off with 
a close on one of the single needs, or 
try to get information for a complete 
program. This, of course, would make 
it a two-interview sale. 

These ideas are not original with me 
but are the result of reading a lot of 
fine ideas passed on by the successful 
men of our business. 
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A Heavily Insured Farm Family 

















L. to R.: Back row—Martin, Jr., Eddie, Harold, Ernie. Front row-—Lillian, 
Mrs. Hochman, Shirley, Martin Hochman, Blanche. 


The family pictured above is that of territory where there are relatively few 
Martin Hochman of Ellsworth, Kansas, 


insurance. All but $4,500 of this insur- 
ance was sold to the family by O. A. 
Pierson of Salina, Kansas. It’s owned as 
follows: Martin, Jr., $15,000; Eddie, $15,- 
000; Harold, $16,500; Ernie, $16,500; 
Lillian, $10,000; Shirley, $11,500, and 
Blanche, $10,000. The wife of Martin, 
Jr., has $3,000 and the wife of Ernie 
has $3,000. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Hochman each 
has a $2,500 paid-up insurance policy. 
They told Mr. Pierson that if someone 
had explained insurance to them when 
they were young, they would have 
owned more. 

Mr. Pierson has sold one family 19 


contracts, for a total of $52,500; another, 


225 Broadway 
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= Onke Thing, W. ‘on Ofer— 


That you cannot get somewhere else, is our own personal 
service in connection with your Life Insurance business (either 
Group or Ordinary). We do have a lot to offer, when you 
get right down to it, because we are more than willing to 


help you with either difficult or routine cases. 


A phone call to George, Bill or Gerry will start the ball 


a-rolling. And we sure do like to see things in motion. 


You have the business—we have the staff—and our 
Company has the contracts. Let's all get together. We'd 


love to be working members of your team. 


se 
The State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
ochmi zl Kansa opportunities for such sales, since Mr. of Worcester, Massachusetts 
who has $100,500 of Bankers Life Co. 
¢ : (Incorporated 1844) 


GERALD H. YOUNG, CLU 
General Agent 
George Seibert, Brokerage Manager 


Bill Killea, Assistant to the General Agent 


Telephone: BArclay 7-7700 


New York 7, N. Y. 











six policies for a total of $75,000, and 








has sold another family $40,000 on three 
lives. These are all farm families. 

O. A. “Orlie” Pierson was a salesman 
in other fields before he joined the 
Zankers Life at Salina ten years ago. 
He has been a consistent qualifier for 
company honor volume clubs, and in 
each of the past three years has earned 
membership in the President’s Club. ur = 
He is a er: of the Bankers Life are ‘kidding’ nobody but ourselves. 
series of sales training schools. In It should be noted that the above re- 
the third year of this series of schools O. A. PIERSON marks were directed primarily at spe- 
he chose tax and business insurance cialists in the Group field. Agents or 
i brokers who specialize in the field will 


Group Insurance 


(Continued from Page 34) 


time our associates are on to us and we 





as a major field of study. His applica- Pierson operates out of the Kansas 

tion of this training in the field has “dust bowl.” recognize their validity. However, the 
resulted in his selling many partner- Mr. Pierson is married and has a son, many insurance agents or brokers who 
ship and close corporation cases in a Dale, 22 years old. are not Group specialists but who have 
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As Faithful as 
OLD FAITHFUL” 


Bernard M. Eiber, C. L. U. Bernard Bergen Agency 


General Agent General Agent 


26 Court Street Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 185 Montague Street Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-5247-8 ULster 5-2966 
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Group insurance prospects should feel 
no hesitation in approaching a case. They 
would be well advised, however, to 
secure the assistance of specialists pro- 
vided by insurance company home offices 
as the case develops. 

The last 25 years have brought striking 
development in Group insurance and 
Group salesmanship. It is stimulating to 
consider what the future may bring. 


Phone Approach Advantages 

Clyde W. Emery, an agent of Pru- 
dential at Long Beach, New York, says 
the telephone approach has three dis- 
tinctive advantages: 

(1) You can make more than 20 calls 
over the wires for every five regular 
canvasses. And, if your prospect is not 
in, you’ve lost only a minute. No smart 
agent can afford to pass by such a time 
saver. 

(2) ’Phoning is definitely a highly 
professional approach, and your pros- 
pect—especially if he’s a businessman— 
will recognize it as such. He’ll not only 
appreciate your consideration of his 
time, but will also be impressed by the 
fact that you schedule your time ahead. 

(3) You gain your prospect’s instant, 
undivided attention. And further, if you 
use the telephone, you won't be side- 
tracked by secretaries. 


Why Policies Meet Approval 

A forceful and simple explanation of 
the life insurance contract was made by 
the Jate Haley Fiske, president, Metro- 
politan Life. He said that the bulk of 
life insurance policyholders look for a 
plain business contract. 

“By plain business contnracts,” he said, 
“we mean those which tell the whole 
story on their face; which leave noth- 
ing to the imagination; which borrow 
nothing from hope, require definite con- 
ditions and make definite promises in 
dollars and cents.” 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 
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balance 
improves performance 


From childhood’s earliest moments... 





balance is essential to progress. 





So, too, in a life insurance company, 
continuous achievement is aided by 
a favorable balance of past history, 


present progress, and future plans. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 





The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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What Makes Million Dollar Writers Click? 


The Common Denominator Found in Survey of 25 of Them, 


Their Backgrounds and Operation Techniques 


By RatpH G. ENGELSMAN 


General Agent, Penn Mutual Life, New York 


What has he got that I haven't? How does he write all that business ? 


Is it his background? 
able plan or method of approach? 


Does he have special contacts ? 


Has he some unbeat- 


In my 33 years in life innsurance I’ve been asked this sort of question 


so often, that you'd think, by now, 


to hand on to inquirers. 


Unfortunately | 


I might have evolved a magic formula 


haven’t, but this doesn’t. mean 


that I haven’t occasionally passed out some mighty profound-sounding an- 


swers ! 


As I look back, 


I realize that these answers were all too often off the 


cuff and based on my immediate evaluation of some one particular MDRT 


man who had happened to come to mind at the time. But, 


when The Gold 


Book asked me to write this article, it occurred to me that considerable re- 
search might throw some light on what makes the successful producer click 
—not just one successful producer but every successful producer. 


With this in mind, I began to do some 


insurance acquaint- 


retracing of my life 
to ask questions, and to correlate 
some facts. Actually, I have unearthed 
nothing startingly new, but I do think I 
managed ef hit on some valid clues to suc- 
cessful selling, some basic characteristics 
common to outstanding producers 
Survey of 25 Men 

survey, by making a list 
of 25 “1 9 who stand out in my own 
mind and memory as the most impres- 
sively successful life insurance salesmen 
I have ever known. (All of them produce 
—or have produced in the past—better 
than a million; all are acknowledged 
successes.) Then I made aes into 
their backgrounds, general out look, work 
habits and methods of approach in search 
of a common denominator. 

Here is my list with a brief descrip- 
tive sketch of each man on it: 

Look them over carefully and try to 
decide, “What have they got that you 
haven’t got?” 

(1) A quiet, unassuming college man 
pleasant personality. Started in the business 
in his early 20’s; did inside and supervisory 
work for 15 years, suddenly decided to 
give up supervisory work and just sell 
life insurance. Does a methodical planning 


ances, 


I started my 


job. Develops his prospects indirectly 
through civic activities. Steady producer. 
(2) No educ ation; former business man. 


age 45. Background 


Entered business at 
Used financial influ 


uncouth, but fearless. 


ence to get his business. Never showed his 
figures; wrote millions for years. Very 
unpopular, socially and business-wise. Sold 


knew little about life 


Was Stenographer 


on ideas ; InsSUrAaNCe. 


stenographer. Consid- 
erable producer for over 30 years. High 
school education; honest, conscientious, not 
brilliant in any way. Built his business on 
everyday casual acquaintances; sold lots 
of fair size policies. Good technician. 

(4) Young man entered business just 
after college. Highly intellectual, wonder- 
ful contacts. Sells in a sort of spiritual 
way with involved plans. Well liked, nice 
looking, good personality. Has coniplete 
confidence of clients who accept his word 
because they feel he knows the business 
thoroughly, but who do not fully under- 
stand his approach. 


(3) Former male 





(5) Entered business in his early 30's 
with grade school education. Dignified, 
low pressure salesman; good looking. 


Started with a few good prospects. Oper- 
ated in a big city. Idea man. Sold only in 
his office; used telephone to invite people 





to his office. Continued to write large vol- 
ume until late 70’s. 


(6) High school graduate. Entered busi- 


ness after selling house to house. Go- 
getter; operates in a town of less than 
10,000 people. Built his business selling 


examinations without discussing program. 
Sells ideas and plans on delivery. 
Sells Mostly in Financial District 
(7) Former clothing salesman; college 
graduate; good contacts. Quite high pres- 


sure. Very pleasant and dynamic person- 
ality; good looking. Excellent contacts; 
sold mostly in financial district. Good 


sales technique. 

(8) University training; Engineering 
hackground. Started in late 20’s. Tax and 
Business Insurance specialist. Dynamic but 
not too pleasing personality. Very smooth 
and effective salesman developed many 
contacts through lawyers. 

(9) Came to big city from a_ small 
town in his late 20’s. College background 
but initial experience as a clerk in an 
office. No contacts. Outstandingly good 
looking and fine personality. Fair success 


at the start; now does a very complete 
estate planning job. Hard worker; con- 
siderable community work. 


(10) High school education. Very popu- 
lar. Entered business at age 32, after 
successful merchandise business experience. 
I:xcellent salesman. Good looking. Con- 
scientious, careful worker. Good athlete. 
Civic worker 


Came Here From Europe 


(11) Immigrant from European country. 
No roots in America. Located in a small 
town; had to build from scratch. Entered 
business in late 20's. A sixth sense for 
analyzing imsurance situations. Sells as a 
family practitioner. Engaging personality; 
an outstanding citizen. 

(12) Operates in a moderate size city 
where he was a popular fellow with sort 
of a “bad boy” reputation. Little education. 
Sells everyone and everything. Had good 
contacts, but needed to build confidence 
hefore they would do business with him. 
Vow writes two to three million a year; 
sells on ideas. 

(13) Former bank clerk. High school 
education. Very few contacts in high brack- 
ets. Started by developing leads through 
direct mail. Constant, young producer. 

(14) College man in middle western 
town. Sells only professional men on a 
“financing” basts. Personality “different.” 
Low spoken; would never suspect him to 
be a prominent salesman. Active socially. 
_ (15) Born in small town; moved around 
from city to city. Smooth but not too 
impressive a personality. A great motivat- 
or. Sold almost entirely on promotional 


basis. Constant producer wherever he went. 


Studied Law at Night 


(16) Foreign bern. Night school college 
degree; Law degree also attained at night. 
Heavy accent; not very well dressed. No 
contacts but started by selling top business 
ied professional and society people. Orig- 
inally used te lephone approach, now re- 
ferred. Talks in big amounts; does a good 
programming job. 

(17) Son of a well known politician. 
Entered established insurance business. Col- 
lege education. Specialized in Business In- 
surance. Lots of gall, indefatigable worker, 
but overbearing. Lots of civic activities, 

(18) A quiet playing small town boy 
with little schooling. No family back- 
ground. Concentrated on people he grew 
sli with, but as his business grew, began 


| Ralph G. Engelsman _ 

| Ralph G. E -¢ngelsman 1s a nationally 
| known figure in life insurance who | 
| diving his career has lectured at col- | 
| leges, appeared in more than a hun- | 
| dred cities as a speaker on life insur- 
|ance topics, and from his pen have 
|come several books on life insurance. 
| A native’ New Yorker he has been 
3 life insurance man for 30 years. In 
first World War he served in the 
Navy. After entering insurance he 
| became the youngest member of the | 
| Million Dollar Round Table and is 
| specially qualified to write about the 
| Table’s personalities. He became a 
| general agent of Penn Mutual in 
| January, 1928, and is a past president 
|of both the New York City and New 
York State Association of Life Un- 
| derwriters., 

| In World War II he was called to 
| Washington to take charge of the | 
| Payroll Savings Plan of War Bond | 
| purchases, an activity which was a| 
great success. For a time he was in 
partnership with Harry Phillips, Jr., 


| 
| 
| 


fa million dollar writer. Later, Mr. 
| Phillips retired as a general agent | 
|to devote his time to personal pro- | 


then became | 
Engelsman | 


'duction. The office 
known as the Ralph G. 
Agency. 


to adi rertise his success and soon called on 
the town’s leading citizens. All around 
general approach. 
(19) Former 
Honest, homey, 


barber. No education. 
philosophical type; sold 
ideas, never quoted rates. Called only on 
important people of means. Started by 
cold canvass. Worked later on referred 
leads only. I:ntered the business at age 40. 

(20) Decided és enter life insurance busi- 
while still in colle ge. Sold 


ness some w- 
surance while in college and started to 
work with his classmates. Fine promoter 


of business and himself. A general prac- 
titioner. 

(21) Entered business at age 57. Form- 
er, but not too successful business man. 
Talked only to big business men about big 
policies. Continued to produce over a mil- 
lion a year until and over age 70. Started 
with a few prominent prospects in a mid- 
western ¢ ity. 


Stranger From Orient 


(22) A_ stranger from the Far East. 
Knew nothing of America or customs. Ex- 
tremely ambitious. Everything on cold 





Harris & Ewing 


ENGELSMAN 


RALPH G. 


canvass. Indefatigable worker; great deter- 
mination. Terrific drive. Sold propositions. 

(23) Entered business at age 25. College 
graduate; some contacts. Became expert 
in pension trust work, now specialist in 
that field. Pleasant type. 

(24) Started in insurance business at age 
40 in a western territory. Sold a great 
deal by “taking notes.” General philosophi- 
cal approach. Used life insurance non- 
forfeiture values as basis for many sales. 
Used business insurance. Continued to 
write substantial amounts until age 80. 
Sold all over the country. 

(25) A quiet, unassuming man working 
in university town. Sold $25,000 program 
to professional people—teachers, doctors, 
lawyers and others of the town. Have no 
details as to his background—but it always 
amazed me that apparently slow-moving, 
quiet man in this small college town would 
consistently produce $1,000,000 a year. 


The Common Denominator 


I think you'll agree that the above 
gentlemen present as varied a group 
of personalities as could be found in any 
walk or station of life. Moreover, if it 
were possible for you to meet them, talk 
to them and compare them, you would 
realize the more keenly that they have 
little or no surface similarity. 

Well then, here are a group of men 
different in background, appearance, 
traits of character; alike only in that 
each is engaged in the same field of 
endeavor and each has reached the top 
in that field. Is there a common de- 
nominator? Are there any clues to their 
success? In my opinion the answer is 
“definitely yes.” And here are the results 
of my sleuthing. 

They Have Definite Objectives 


Some of these stand out salesmen set 
objectives each year in terms of _ the 
amount of money they want to make. 

Some have overall, long-time objec- 
tives—perhaps some definite retirement 
plan. 

Some set their objectives because they 
feel a challenge, because they want thie 

satisfaction and prestige of achievement. 
(For instance, at one time, all of these 
men had MDRT qualification firmly in 
mind.) 

Some make a point of aiming at a 
personal extra dividend of living: a trip 
to Hawaii, a new home, a Cadillac. 

Most importantly, each man has made 
up his mind what his particular objec- 
tive is—he knows what he wants and what 
he will have to do in order to get.it! 
They Do a Continuing Prospecting Job 

Almost every one of these men has 
made a habit of daily additions to his 
prospect file. In many instances, this is 
accomplished by adding one new name 
tor every prospect called upon; perhaps 
the name is arrived at by giving thought 
to leads surrounding the person just 
called upon. 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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The William J. Dunsmore Insurance Family 


It would be difficult to find a more 
insurance-minded or more enthusiastic 
insurance-selling family than that of Mr. 
and Mrs. William J. Dunsmore of Pel- 
ham Manor, N. Y. They have nine chil- 
dren—six boys and three girls. Four of 
the boys are licensed to sell insurance. 
They are William J., Jr., Richard, John 
and Joe. Sons Tommy and Jimmie are 
small boys, not old enough yet for the 
decision to be made what they will do 
when they grow up. Of the three daugh- 
ters Margaret is licensed and Sue in- 
tends to be. The third daughter, Anne, 
is not old enough yet for thoughts of a 
career. Margaret’s husband, Tom Con- 
don, a graduate of Villa Nova College, is 
a licensed agent. 

William, Jr., a graduate of Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, is 
selling insurance at the rate of $1,000,000 
a year at the present time. Joe is enter- 
ing the Army. Dick is a senior and John 
a junior at Wharton School. 

William J. Dunsmore, who started the 
family’s going to Wharton School, has 


been manager of the Equitable for 
26 years and was three years with 
the Society before he became -‘man- 


ager. The address of his agency— 
120 Broadway, New York—is one long 
associated with the Equitable. One of 
the principal skyscrapers in the down- 


town financial district it was the 
head office of the Equitable Society 


before the company moved to _ its 
present home office skyscraper occupy- 
ing the block in Seventh Avenue be- 
tween Thirty-second and Thirty-third 
Streets. The famous old Equitable 
agency of the late Charles J. Edwards 
was also at 120 Broadway. 





Top row, left to right—Richard, William J., Jr., William J., Sr., Tom Condon, son-in-law; John and Joe. 
Bottom row—Sue, wife of W. J., Jr.; Mrs. Dunsmore, Margaret. 


All of the life insurance sold by mem- 
bers of the Dunsmore family is placed 
with the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. 

William J. Dunsmore, Jr., sold his first 


insurance in 1946 when he was attending 
Wharton School in Philadelphia. His 
specialty is Assured Home Ownership. 
During the last “Par for Parkinson” cam- 
paign he carried off top honors in the 





Middle Atlantic department. In World 
War iI he was a paratrooper and he is 
a veteran of the Battle of the Bulge. He 
is with the Melville Dickinson Agency, 
Philadelphia. 




















Safeguarding 
PENSION 


conditions may change 


55 Broadway 








and 


EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 


Specialists for 25 Years in the problems of 
pension trust and employee benefit plans— 
we care for pension plans over the years in 
good times and in poor times. Devising the 
safeguards required in cases where earnings 


supporting the plan may fluctuate and where 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


Tel. HAnover 2-5840 


TRUSTS 


is our specialty. 











New York, N. Y. 














JAMES F. Mac GRATH, JR. 


AGENCY 











In the City of New York 


of 1950. 


suring public. 


growth to come! 


84 William Street 


HAnover 











THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1160 Meccidliat / 


Our Company’s ranking of 76th in a list of 446 on 
January 1, 1951 is an astounding jump of 58 places from 
the 134th spot held 10 years earlier, and 14 above that 


It was no accident. Rather, it is a reflection of aggressive 


and enlightened attack un the financial problems of the in- 


Broad portfolios in all fields of Life, Accident and 
Health, Hospitalization, Pensions and Group assure further 





New York 38 
2-7865 
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How Jim Hamill of Rochester, N. Y. 
Has Triumphed Over Polio Handicap 


Courage is a common thing in the life 
insurance business. But sometimes a 
story comes our way that has an extra 
quality of goodness, courage and inspira- 
tion about it. 

Such is the story of James H. Hamill, 
CLU, of Rochester, N. Y., general agent 
of the Postal Life Insurance Co. in that 
city and president of his own flourishing 
agency—James H. Hamill 
Inc. It is also the story of Kay, his wife, 


Ass »ciates, 


who is his devoted helpmate. 

Still in their early twenties, their 
world began to fall apart when Jim’s 
left ankle began to hurt—and the muscle 
pain flamed to his hip. Soon, both of 
his legs were in the viselike grip of 
dreaded polio. 

He was rushed to the hospital where 
he lay helpless, paralyzed from the 
waist down, while the doctors, nurses 
and his wife waited for his temperature 
to fall so that they could start working 
on his leg muscles to bring them back 
to life. 

Ready to Go Full Steam Ahead 


Jim had just reached the point in his 
business career where he could go full 
steam ahead after a long period of pre- 
paring himself for the business world. 
He had graduated from the Aquinas 
Institute of Rochester in 1943 and then 
entered the air cadets training program 
from which he was commissioned a 
bombardier in April, 1944. After work- 


ing with combat crews on B-17’'s, he 
attended navigation school and became 
a navigator in 1945. Honorably dis- 
charged from the Air Force in 1945, he 
started a four-year course of business 
administration at the University of 
Rochester—and also entered the life in- 
surance profession. 

“IT started in the insurance business,” 
Jim says, “as a result of surveying many 
different business fields from a_ long 
range professional point of view and 
also with the idea of working it into 
my courses.” 

He had chosen a tough schedule, and 
on top of his life insurance training 
program, his evening calls and his col- 
lege work, he burned the midnight oil 
for his CLU degree. 

While still a student in college, he 
became his company’s leading agent for 
two successive years and was also the 
youngest leading agent in the country 
for these two years according to the 
Insurance Salesman’s “All-Star Honor 
Roll,” to which he was named. He was 
the youngest CLU in the country when 
he received his designation in 1949. 

He had already become a_ popular 
young man in the Rochester CLU Chap- 
ter, Rochester Underwriters Board, Mu- 
tual Underwriters Board of Rochester, 
Alumnae Association of the University 
of Rochester, Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Community chest drive, Uni- 
versity of Rochester fund raising cam- 
paign—and the polio drives. 

Met Roy Foan in March, 1949 

“Then in March, 1949,” Jim says, “I 


was fortunate enough to meet Roy Foan, 
vice president and director of agencies, 
for the Postal Life Insurance Co. of 
New York.” Impressed with Jim’s out- 
standing record and singleness of pur- 
pose, Mr. Foan gave him a_ general 
agency of his own in Rochester. In fact, 
he was the youngest general agent to 
be appointed by the Postal Life. Only 
seven months after his appointment, and 
when he was well on his way to develop- 
ing a fine agency, polio struck an almost 
devastating blow. 

“During the first month or six weeks, 
I was too ill to think about business,” 
Jim says. “But after I began to feel 
better I started to direct office activities 
from my hospital bed. The Postal Life, 
very helpful, sent all my mail directly 
to the hospital. Soon, the Hamill Agency 
was being run from the hospital, Ward 


“. 


His Wife Rises to the Emergency 


Rising to the emergency, his wife, 
Kay, at his bedside, helped him answer 
the mail, kept the policies in force, han- 
dled claims, and worked with the field 
men in meeting their problems. 

“When I first opened my office,” Jim 
states, “Kay began to learn the life 
insurance business, and this background 
certainly came in handy when the full 
responsibility for running the business 
was put on her shoulders. For five 
months she ran the business during the 
day and was at the hospital every eve- 
ning. Between home, office and the hos- 
pital, it was a full five months for her. 





Kay and Jim Hamill 


During this time, Kay was a _ most 
steadying influence and showed me what 
results could be obtained from diligent 
work even under trying circumstances. 
It was certainly an excellent and suc- 
cessful job of pinch hitting.” 

When word reached the home office 
of the Postal Life that Jim had been 
struck down by polio, the company 
quickly responded. Roy Foan imme- 
diately rushed to Rochester to help Kay 
and the men stay organized. The office 
remodeling and expansion plans went 
ahead on schedule so that the new office 
would be in full swing, ready for his 
return. 

“Mr. Foan was extremely helpful in 
all ways,” Jim recollects. “His concern 
for my agency during this time will not 
be forgotten. He made several extra 
field trips to Rochester and these trips 
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paid big dividends in holding the agency 
together and providing me with an 
agency base from which I could build 
when | was back on the job. 


Appreciative of Cooperation 

“As soon as I was well enough to 
leave the hospital, I immediately began 
to go to the office every day. For the 
first month or so, it was just for an hour 
or two a day, but I kept increasing the 
time as I became stronger. It was about 
a year before I could put in a full day. 
Cooperation was the thing that encour- 
aged me the most. I got plenty of it 
from the Postal Life, my clerical staff 
and agents and brokers. I received great 
encouragement, too, from all my other 
friends, at the time when such friend- 
ships count the most.” 

Jim still needs a brace on his left leg 
and uses crutches, but he is able to get 
around and is building his life insurance 
business so substantially that this year 
his agency will produce over $1,000,000 
of new business for the Postal Life. 
The agency has, for the past eight con- 
secutive months, surpassed the business 
written in the corresponding months of 
1950. 

His Ideas on Agency Building 

Jim Hamill follows the company phil- 
osophy that success is gained through 
careful selection of men through apti- 
tude tests, management interviews and 
definitized prospect lists, followed up 
with an adequate training program. He 
gains prospects through the reference 
method and urges his men to program 


all cases, using his company’s estate 
analysis survey plan. An_ increasing 
number of his prospects and_ policy- 


holders are in the higher income brack- 
ets. He also finds that he is getting into 
tax situations more frequently. Jim be- 
lieves that there is a definite trend to- 
ward tax work in life underwriting. 

But sometimes knowledge of taxes 
and life insurance, skill and even hard 
work are not enough. Life and living 
take courage. And for the Hamills, it 
is courage which is incurable. 





McTigue Wives at Convention 





Left to right—Kathryn, wife of J. Gerald; Betty, wife of Dennis E.; Peggy, wife 
of Robert J., and Louise, wife of Joseph D. 


Among the enthusiastic wives who 
take a great pleasure in going to insur- 
ance conventions as well as in following 
all of the activities of their husbands 
are the women of the famous insurance 
family of McTigue, all the members of 
which are in life insurance in Iowa. The 
family has so much prestige in the 
Northwestern Mutual Life organization 
that five men members of the family pre- 


sented as a unique feature of the closing 


session of the annual convention of 


Northwestern Mutual Life’s field force 
at Milwaukee last July a sketch called 
“The McTigue Hour—All in the Fam- 


ily. 
This sketch demonstrated the close 
business as well as family relationship 
which exists in furthering of careers of 
these Iowa insurance men. 

The McTigues who participated in 
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the sketch were Francis B., district agent 
at Fort Dodge; his brother, Dennis, and 
a son, Joseph D., both of Fort Dodge; 
another son, Robert J., Webster City; 
and a nephew, J. Gerald, Pocohontas. 

Many women were in the audience, in- 
cluding agents as well as wives, and none 
watched the sketch more intently or with 
more pleasure than the McTigue wives. 
A picture of them taken during the Mc- 
Tigue Hour in Milwaukee is shown on 
this page. They are Mrs. J. Gerald, Mrs. 

Mrs. Robert J. and Mrs. 
McTigue. 


Dennis E., 
Joseph D. 


Causes of Failure 

Herbert Moore of the Psychological 
Service Center, Toronto, for 26 years an 
industrial psychologist, was asked by the 
great Financial Post of Toronto to dis- 
cuss the principal reasons why men fail 
in jobs. It may be a combination of faults 
but, according to Professor Moore's 
checklist based on a lot of research, 
these are the main reasons: 

In the office: Late getting to the desk 
—away from the desk too often 
talks too much .. . careless and inaccu- 
rate ... too slow... won’t work with 
anybody but immediate superior 
complains too often ... won’t associate 
with fellow workers ... day dreaming. 

Supervisory: Low productivity 
complaining of lack of cooperation 
arbitrary and unreasonable attitudes .. . 
won't or can’t make reports .. . favorit- 
ism... too easy going. 

Among other defects on any sort: of 
a job: Frequent horseplay ... general 
irresponsible attitude . .. superior atti- 
tude towards co-workers . . . harassing 
others ... spending too much time ad- 
vocating ideas unrelated to the job... 
constant criticism of others’ work 
trying to run the show all the time 








effort. 





mination to succeed. 


Our “GOLD BOOK” Guide to Suecess— 


Attention: AMBITIOUS INSURANCE SALESMAN 


Federal Life Managers and Agents are equipped for successful careers. The Secured 
Income and Mortgage Redemption contracts providing Life and Accident and Sickness insur- 


ance, make it possible to get in the million dollar producer class by efficient and intelligent 


Desirable territory available to those who can qualify as Managers and have the deter- 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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New York Life Leader 
Triumphed Over Lung Collapse 


Lester E. Weaver of San Francisco, 
who led all agents of New York Life 
for year ending June 30, 1951, and is 
president of its Top Club, spent his 
childhood on a rice farm in Arkansas 
not far from Little Rock. When ready 
for high school F> went to stay with 
his grandmother in Illinois, earning his 
first spending money as a soda fountain 
attendant. In high school he went out 
for track and conditioned his legs for 
the earlier phases of his insurance ca- 
reer by doing the 100 yards in ten sec- 
onds flat. At Ohio State University he 
paid his own expenses by working at 
night for American Railway Express. 
Going to Colorado on vacation he liked 
the state so much that he spent three 
years in Denver working as an accoun- 
tant for Colorado Portland Cement Co. 

Looked as -If Career Were Finished 

When Weaver joined New York Life 
Dudley Bates was agency director. He 
helped him a lot. Six months after 
Weaver signed his contract he had a 


spontaneous pneumo thorax (a collapsed 
lung). At the time it looked as if his 
days as a life insurance agent were 
numbered. Mrs. Weaver worked in a 
law office for a time to keep things 
going. He got back his health and Mrs. 
Weaver came into the office, proving a 
great helpmate. They participated in 
many community affairs together. Also, 
they were joint superintendents of the 
Sunday School of their Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Weaver became prominent 
in Junior Chamber of Commerce, was 
president of his Community Improve- 
ment Association and became an officer 
in various organizations. 

After their son Kenneth was _ born 
Mrs. Weaver gave up active participa- 
tion in the details of the office. At the 
time of the Top Club Council meeting 
last year Mr. Weaver had an expericnced 
full-time secretary and also a part-time 
stenographer. With a substantial amount 
of business already written he thought 
the year ahead would run smoothly, but 
while at the meeting he was _ notified 











Since the change-over to full agency 
operation in 1948, Postal Life's new busi- 
ness has increased fourfold . . . because 
Postal has a strong story for its agents to 
tell and because brokers and surplus writers 
find in Postal Life the type of policies and 
service that appeal to clients. 


With the addition of the Connecticut 
territory, it's an even stronger story .. . 
of interest to every aggressive producer 
who is looking for the type of policies his 
clients want—and is looking forward to es- 
tablishing a general agency of his own in 
Connecticut or New York State. 


New agency appointments are moving 
ahead in both states. For complete infor- 
mation, communicate with 


ROY A. FOAN, 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


POSTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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Cristof Studio 
LESTER E. WEAVER 


that his stenographer would have to 
leave and take care of an invalid mother. 


Immediately upon his return to San 
Francisco his secretary notified him that 
she was leaving to get married. That 
piled up his work, but fortunately he 
found a secretary of many years experi- 
ence and thus met the challenge. 

Mr. Weaver really began hitting his 
stride when he started to specialize on 
business insurance and estate planning 
and dedicated his efforts increasingly in 
that direction. He produced his first mil- 
lion in 1946. 

His First Business Insurance Sale 

Mr. Weaver said recently: “I have 
come to realize that it does not pay to 
sell myself short. We are not just agents. 
We are business men. In all my daily 
affairs I feel it most important to con- 
duct myself like a business man, realiz- 
ing the value of time and spending it 
to best advantage. No man wants to 
neglect his business. It seems to me 
that conviction, organization, record 
keeping, continuous study and being a 
business man have proved they are 
essential to me as an agent. When | 
wrote my first real partnership case | 
was all set to make a $200,000 sale. One 
man owned 50% of the business. Eight 
others had the balance of the owner- 
ship. I did exhaustive fact-finding with 
each of the partners. I read extensively 
on the subject; I prepared charts and 

(Continued on Page 176) 





























year alone. 


*new business 100% over last year. 


AND FOR YOU-- 








Memo: To our Brokers and Agents 


*new and enlarged offices to 
serve you even better. 





| Subject: A GREAT BIG 
| ...for helping us make an 
outstanding record for the first 


eight months of this year 


*over $8,000,000 in force with 
$3,317,000 paid-for in this 


"THANK YOU!" 











Thanks again! 


Alvin Wolff, General Agent 


Charles Seibel, Assoc. General Agent 
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Metaphysics and Psychology Helped 
David Marks, Jr., Pay For Millions 


At one period of his life and for six 
vears David Marks, Jr., general agent, 
New England Mutual Life, 17 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City, 
and also one of the largest personal 
writers in America, was spending a great 
his time in pursuit of two 
They were metaphysics (mental 
causes 


deal of 
studies. 
philosophy dealing with natural 
of being; pertaining to essential nature 
or essence); and psychic psychology 
(tie-up between the soul, the spirit and 
the mind.) 

Those studies fascinated Mr. Marks. 
Then it dawned upon him that six years 
was a long time for devotion to mastery 
of what to all purposes was a single 
subject, even so important 
a one as to why and how people mo- 
Judging by his studies one in- 
constant 


philosophic 


tivate. 
sight was leading to another; 
exploration of the theme was essential; 
apparently there were endless depths 
to probe which were becoming increas- 
ingly engrossing. 

“Finally,” Marks commented to The 
Gold Book, “I had to make a decision: 
either to spend the rest of my life in 
these specific mental pursuits, or to drop 
this intensive study and get concentrat- 
ing on the business of making a liv- 
ing.” 

His Lehigh College Career 

The friends of Marks say that his 
study of the mind, the soul, the spirit of 
humans, and their coordination, has 
been anything but a liability to him. It 
helped him understand why people click 
and how to get along with them. Fur- 
thermore, the concentration and patience 
displayed by him in these mental exer- 
cises were to prove valuable in direct 
sale of insurance. 

Mr. Marks, who has been in the life 
insurance business for 21 years, was 
brought up in Newark, N. J., where his 
mother’s family has lived for 150 years. 
His grandfather, who owned consider- 
able property, was mayor of Vailsburg, 
New Jersey, which is now part of the 
city of Newark and his former property 


is the site of a Government housing 
project. After going to high schoo] in 
Newark, a metropolitan city now only 


20 minutes by Hudson Tube from New 
York City, Dave, Jr., entered Lehigh 
College at the age of 15. While there 
he was the recipient of principal awards 
in English; was on the boxing team 
which won the inter-collegiate boxing 
championship, was a member of the 
staffs of Lehigh Review and the col- 
lege’s humorous magazine. 

When Marks left Lehigh at the age 
of 18 he was offered two jobs in the 
advertising field as copywriter, each 
paying a substantial salary. He turned 
them both down as he preferred to make 
business his career. He entered life in- 
surance as an agent in the Mutual Life’s 
agency at 165 Broadway. From an early 
decision not to solicit relatives or per- 
sonal friends he has not deviated al- 
though, of course, he has written insur- 
ance on a number of them. 


A Cold Canvasser for Five Years 
In view of his later performances in 


top production it is interesting to note 
that he spent five years cold canvassing 
in this city, going through most of the 
buildings from the Battery to Canal 
Street. That meant calling upon a tre- 
mendous number of people. The Battery 
is at the foot of Manhattan Island. 
Proceeding north one goes through a 





DAVID MARKS, JR., CLU 


skyscraper zone, starting with buildings 
housing shipping companies; then those 
where are located principal banks, many 
property insurance and marine insurance 
companies, investment concerns, law of- 
fices, business quarters of insurance 
agents and brokers, the tobacco district 
and finally the textile district. He began 
to master approach, interviewing and 
closing by every day experience; learned 
how to accept icy treatment from tele- 
phone operators and secretaries, and 
brush-offs from executives. Also, not to 


get discouraged. Turndowns were many, 
but he managed to average four applica- 
tions a week through the five years of 
cold canvassing, and to continue at the 
same rate for two more years. 

After those five years of beating the 
streets, riding elevators and climbing 
stairs between floors in lower New York 
district he returned to Newark although 
he kept an office in New York. While 
working from Newark his territory ex- 
tended from Princeton, N. J., to New- 
burg, N. Y. In the territory he special- 
ized. on package sales, policies being 
rather small. 

His Sales Psychology 


When prosperity came back in the ’30’s 
after the depression following the Wall 
Street debacle, Marks seeing the impact 
of taxation on life insurance began to 
give it close study. His clients were 
mostly business people. He had also 
reached the opinion that the psychology 
of the sale of $1,000 insurance in a 
kitchen of a home is not much different 


sentations should not be long drawn out. 

“That psychology is simple, ” says 
Marks. “You say to the prospect: ‘You 
pay so much; you get so much, and 
these are the benefits.’ If there is a tax 
element you tell him what the taxes are. 

“In the case of business, partnership, 
corporation and similar insurance or 
pension plans it is necessary to have 
the confidence of lawyers and other con- 
sultants of the prospect. They guide 
their clients’ interests and you confer 
on the complex matters so that all is 
clear to everybody.” 

1942 Revenue Act a Career Turning 

Point 


\ turning point in the Marks career 
came in 1941 just before the passage of 
the Revenue Act of 1942. He had antici- 
pated that the 1942 Revenue Act would 
give favorable tax treatment to Pension 
Trust plans, and this intuition proved 
to be correct. The 1942 Act turned out 
to be one of the best things which could 
happen to an insurance agent in provid- 








from the sale of big policies. And pre- (Continued on Page 109) 
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ARNOLD HARMELIN & SONS, GENERAL AGENTS 
The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 

50 Church St., New York 7, Suite 2160 COrtlandt 7-4686-7-8 
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KEANE & WARNER, INC. 





150 Broadway 
BOB KEANE 





Now you can offer HOSPITAL . 


We're proud to announce... 


U. S. Life's NEW “BABY GROUP” PLAN 


. . and MEDICAL BENEFITS to groups 
of 5 to 24 employees of a common Employer, REGARDLESS of physical condition, pro- 
vided that they are ACTIVELY at work when the plan is put into effect. These benefits are 
also available to the dependents of the employee. 


Life plans also available for employers with 5 or more employees. 


. . SURGICAL . 


* * * 


Also check U. S. Life’s New “QUALITY HOSPITAL” Plan. . 
demnity from $5.00 to $12.50 per day for as long as 100 days for EACH hospital confine- 


ment... PLUS $5.00 per day for Nurse Service at home. 


. No waiting periods except for Maternity. 


It pays fo chuck with = & | a © for any Arcatleus & Health Coverage 
KEANE & WARNER, 


Inc. 
New York 38, N. Y. 


. Provides daily hospital in- 


Many other attractive features 
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A. J. WOHLREICH 


A case which 
$300,000 of life insurance posed a difficult 


problem, 

In the S. & J. Manufacturing Co., Mr. 
; uninsurable and = semi- ienied. 
He and his two Dick and Bob, 
who were active in the business, owned 
10%, 20% and 20% of the company, re- 
remaining 50% interest 


S. was 


sons, 


spectively. The 
was owned by J 


The principals were desirous of pro- 
viding for the purchase and sale of their 
stock interests upon death, with the 
thought, however, of maintaining the 
same balance of ownership between the 
S; and. J: families, a9 accomplish these 
objectives it was agreed that if either 





ick or Bob or tl ir father was the 
first to die, such decedent’ s stock inter- 
est was to be acquired by the survivors 





resulted in a sale of 


$375,000 of Insurance and Further Prospects 


By A. J. WoHLREICH 


General Agent, Crown Life of Canada, for 


or survivor of the three. If J. was the 
first to die, all of his stock was to be 
purchased by Dick and Bob. 


Solution to Problem 


To respond to the desires of the 
parties a number of steps were neces- 
sary. Upon conference with the clients’ 
attorneys and accountant and our own 
tax counsel, Samuel J. Foosaner, here 
is what was done: 

(1) Bob and Dick each applied for 
insurance on the life of each other in 
individual amounts of $75,000. 

(2) Bob and Dick jointly applied for 
a $50,000 policy on J.’s life. 

(3) The corporation applied for $100,- 
000 on J.’s life, paying premiums out of 
surplus. 

(4) Recognizing special services be- 
ing rendered by J. to the pePany his 
compensation was increased by $1,500 a 
year. 

(5) A comprehensive stock purchase 
agreement was executed between Bob, 
Dick and 

(6) A further agreement was executed 
by J. and S. & J. Manufacturing Co. 

(7) Corporate minutes were drawn in 
which the corporate business purpose 
for the insurance on J.’s life was set 
forth. 

(8) Mr. S. executed a new will in 
which he left his stock interest in the 
corporation to Bob and Dick and, at the 
same time, provided for an offset with 


Essex County, New Jersey 


other property to Bob’s and Dick’s sister. 
Other Aspects 


J. was much impressed by the results. 
He had established his father in a busi- 
ness which was in its growing stages and 
needed substantial sums for operating 
capital, credit and other purposes. In 
the meantime, J.’s parents looked to J. 
for living expenses. 

To make certain that neither the busi- 
ness run by his father nor the parents 
themselves would be in want, J. made 
provision for a monthly income to them 
through his will. Here was another 
opening for life insurance, and when 
suggested, J. acquiesced. Instead of bur- 
dening his estate with a possible $75,- 
000 liability in the event of his death, 
J. had his father apply for this amount 
of insurance on J.’s life. The premiums 
were paid out of J.’s father’s business, 
since it was recognized that J.’s contin- 
ued life meant a great deal to that busi- 
ness, 


Future Possibilities 


The S. & J. Manufacturing Co. is a 
growing business. Bob, Dick and J. are 
all in their 30’s. In a few years, these 
clients may well double the $300,000 of 
insurance which was taken out. As all 
three men have wives and infant chil- 
dren it is quite probable they will want 
to increase the amount of their personal 
coverage. As the men become more im- 





A. J. Wohlreich 

Abraham J. Wohlreich, general | 
agent of Crown Life of Canada, is} 
president of A. J. Wohlreich, Inc. | 
(life insurance) and of Stavitsky & | 
Wohlreich (general insurance), both | 
in Newark. | 

A life and qualifying member of | 
Million Dollar Round Table Mr. 
Wohlreich, who has ranked consis- 
tently among Crown Life top  pro- 
ducers, has been in the life insurance 
business since he completed college 
in 1930. A member of the Bar Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey he has never 
practiced law which he studied prin- 
cipally for use in connection with 
insurance. 

A charter member of Society of 
Chartered Property and Casualty Un- 
derwriters Mr. Wohlreich was presi- 
dent of the Society in 1945. He teaches 
insurance at School of Business, Rut- 
gers University, and is in charge of 
all insurance courses for the Rutgers | 
Extension Division in Newark. 











portant to the company, the requirement 
for key man insurance on each of their 
lives will become more apparent. Add 
to this the fact that they are receptive 
to adopting a Pension Trust and it can 
be seen that it has been, and is still is, 
a good case. 


























THE LONDON LIFE 








Head Office . 


London, 


The London Life Head Office, with the new addition now being completed 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Canada 


The largest volume of 
life insurance ever 
bought by Canadians in 
any one year, from any 
company, was purchased 
from the London Life 
in 1950. 
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Business Approach Easiest; Says Kowins 


and disability. In addition to running 
the agency, which has a casualty pre- 
mium income of $200,000, his personal 
production has been large. In 1946 it 
was $600,000 life insurance; 1947, $900,- 
000, and in 1948, 1949 and 1950 it ran be- 
tween $1,500,000 and $2,000,000 annually. 
Since 1948 he has been general agent 


of Illinois Bankers. He is president of 
its Leaders Club; chairman, Leading 
Producers Round Table, International 
Association of A. & H. Underwriters, 
and is a life member of MDRT. His 
civic work is for Red Cross, Catholic 
and Jewish charities. 

Mr. Kowins says his best method of 
approach to an individual is discussion 
of disability income and then the in- 
come for the family. He has made 
numerous package sales where a plan 
provides an income of $100 per month 
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in case of disability and $2,500 in event 
of death. Where a man has a substantial 
insurance his approach is as an estate 
analyst. He finds partnership sales and 
corporation retirement the easiest ap- 
proaches today. He tells agents not to 
avoid partnership cases on mistaken 
theory that they can only be sold by 
specialists. As for corporation life in- 
surance, especially coverage of taxation 
aspects, he thinks it a field which can 
make many a half million dollar pro- 
ducer double that figure. 
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The National Quality Award was received é 4 ae oe 















JOSEPH LEE KOWINS 


J. L. Kowins, Illinois Bankers Life, 
Baltimore, began selling insurance in 
1937 and entered military service in 1942. 
Returning in 1946 he opened his own 





agency, the office specializing in life by over 7,900 agents in the United States and et aes 
— . Canada this year. With these able under- 4 
David Marks writers the emphasis is always on clients. : 
(Continued from Page 107) They earned their er ty: 
ing a brand new clientele or expanding , 


an old one. So Marks was early talking 

to prospects and clients of Pension Trust 

possibilities and thus prepared the way 
for a big expansion of his own business 
which followed. In September, 1941, he 
had sold a pension case in the metals 
industry. By August, 1942, he was work- 
ing on 14 or 15 pension cases. 

Became Associated With Isadore Fried 

When he went with the Isadore Fried 
agency of New England Mutual Life in 
1942 he was paying for about a million 
a year. In 1943 when some of the pen- 
sion cases on which he had been en- 
gaged were consummated he paid for 
$7,000,000. For seven years he has aver- 
aged $5,000,000 a year in personal 
production. 

The Marks agency has half a dozen 
million dollar writers although not all 
of their business is given to New Eng- 
land Mutual Life. No man who has been 
with the agency five years or more pays 
for less than $500,000 a year. The agency 
will pay for approximately $13,000,000 of 
business in 1951. Agency assistants are 
William H. Koster and Bernard Samons. 
Cashier is Elsie A. Leberle. 

_ In June, 1947, Mr. Marks was made 
joint general agent with Isadore Fried, 
for years one of the New England 
Mutual’s most highly esteemed general 


* Careful Selection of Clients 
* Satisfaction to Clients 


%* Continued Service to Clients 


















Dan K. Beard, Harrisburg 
James H. Black, Jr., Indianapolis 
Robert S. Caulkins, Cleveland 
John H. Collison, Jr., Baltimore 
John E. Driscoll, Springfield 
Paul T. Engelhardt, San Antonio 
Tollie E. Epps, Raleigh 
Louis J. Fink, New York (G) 
Purcell G. Gillmore, 
Los Angeles (J) 
Frederick R. Griffin, Jr, 
Philadelphia (M) 
Walter H. Gruner, Rocktord 
Cora E. Hartvig, Los Angeles (J) 
James Holland, Atlanta 


The Connecticut Mutual is proud of the increasing number of its 
field representatives who have qualified during the seven years 
since the NQA came into being. Here are the figures on Connecti- 
cut Mutual agents’ National Quality Awards: 


Number Qualifying 



































; : 1945 oo 1948 183 
agents. Mr. Fried retired on December J. Baxter Jouvenat, Jres 
ol; ve and is now living in retirement Los Angeles (J) = 1946 99 1949 178 
near St. Petersburg, Fla. At the time d T. Kirtz, Clevelan . 
Sb Peieesns retirement Mr. Marks became aes Lynch, G. A., Minneapolis 1947 116 1950 175 
sole general agent. . and Rapids 

Mr. and Mrs. Marks and their family R. Howard Mate, 3° 1951 197 





S. Russell Mickle, Charlotte 

Bert M. Miller, Grand Rapids 
Donald C. Newton, Syracuse 

W. Robert O’Brien, Cleveland 
Giulio Pontecorvo, New York (G) 
Marshall F. Rey, Buffalo 

Clay M. Rhodes, Louisville 
Robert E. Scott, Grand Rapids 
P. L. Bealy Smith, G. A., Atlanta 
Loren D. Stark, Houston 
Herbert E. Stein, Davenport 

C. Armand Thorpe, Atlanta 

C. Theodore Trolin, Harttord 
Ferdinand A. Zulandt, 

Los Angeles (J) 


live in South Orange, N. J. Mrs. Marks 
was Doris J. Pollard, a cum laude of 
Smith. Their children are Patricia Ann, 
11, and John David, 9. 


And to the left are the names of the Connecticut Mutual men who 
have earned the NQA designation for every year in which the 
awards have been made. These men have certainly earned our 
admiration and congratulations. But beyond that they may take 
satisfaction in having done outstanding jobs for their clients, and 


in having improved their own futures in terms of both prestige 
and income. 


Need a Rudder, and Have It 


Companies, like nations and individu- 
als, are molded by the times and the 
circumstances in which they exist, says 
The Prudential in its historical book, 
“A Story of Human Security.” “In 
them are reflected the purpose and the 
values of the age. But no company, no 
institution, is a rudderless thing, adrift 
and driven only by the current of the 
time. It responds to the hands of those 
who guide it, and in those hands rests 


the responsibility for its ultimate direc- 
tion,” 
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Growing Interest of the Larger Life Companies 


In Entering Individual A. & H. Field 


By Wattace L. Ciapp 


The accident and health insurance 
picture is becoming considerably en- 
larged by the growing interest in the 
past year of the larger life companies 
in entering this field. Since the first of 
\ugust announcements have been made 
almost weekly and the indications are 
that non-cancellable A. & H. as well 
as the cancellable policy contracts will 
be featured by some of the newcomers. 

Ever since the entry of the New York 
Life a year ago into the individual A. & 
H. field the interest of the industry has 
been focused on at and every move 
made or reported. To many observers it 
has been a ‘lb guessing game 
as to what large life company would be 
the next to make known its plans. With 
the New York eg already writing poli- 
cies at a fast clip, The Prudential, Equi- 
table Society, Mutual Life of New York, 
Guardian Life and Lincoln National Life 
expect to be actively in the field in the 
next few months. Then the already keen 
competition among the A. & H. writing 
companies will be even keener. Over 
and above these newcomers there are 
at least 15 more which are studying the 
possibilities of writing personal A. & H. 


A. & H. Business in Its Ascendancy 


Interesting thing about this trend is 
en it comes at a time when the A. & 
H. business is in its ascendancy. Witness 
the fact that the total premium income 
for the accident and sickness industry 
last year approached the $2 billion mark, 
a gain of $300,000,000 over the year 1949. 
Over $1 billion of this total was pro- 
duced by the casualty and life stock 
companies, representing 50% more vol- 
ume than they produced the year pre- 
vious. 

This new activity on the part of the 
larger life companies cannot help but 
expand A. & H. production to an even 
more impressive total in the years im- 
mediately ahead, and with resultant 
gains in the number of people volun- 


tarily insured. At the same time the 
trend is convincing evidence of a grow- 
ing realization among these carriers that 
they have a social responsibility to pro- 
tect the American family against the 
financial costs of accidents and sickness. 
Obviously, this must be done if insur- 
ance is to maintain its rightful ple vce in 
a free enterprise economy. Touching on 
this point James T. Phillips, vice presi- 
dent of New York Life in charge of 
underwriting, recently told the writer: 
New York Life’s Motivation 

“Our decision to enter the personal 
accident and sickness field was moti- 
vated in part because we felt that there 
was a social need which insurance com- 
panies should fulfill. It has been esti- 
mated that there are some 10,000,000 
non-fatal accidents each year, and that 
nearly 70,000,000 people lose a_ billion 
days of work annually because of sick- 
ness. Income disability benefits as sold 
in life policies do not fully meet this 
need for protection. 

Mr. Phillips further pointed my that 
the New York Life regarded its A. & H. 
entry as “a natural companion step to 
its decision to enter the group field.” The 
thinking was that since group accident 
and sickness insurance was going to be 
issued, similar benefits should be made 
available to the company’s ordinary pol- 
icyholders. Two basic accident and two 
basic sickness policies are being fea- 
tured, being the so-called schedule type. 
Since writing its first policy in mid-June 
the company has issued, on the average, 
of over 500 policies per week 

Stimulant to Competition 

That the entry of larger life com- 
panies into the individual A. & H. field 
will have a decidedly stimulating effect on 
competition has already been evidenced. 

O. Pauley, managing director, 

Health & Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence, describes it as “a healthy develop- 
ment from a competitive standpoint,” 
and says: “I do not fear the effect of 
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LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM COUPLED WITH 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
ACCIDENT - HEALTH 


PROTECTION CREATES GOOD-WILL 


The Priceless Ingredient Necessary for Success with 
Policyholders, Agency Representatives and Company 


Interesting Agency Contracts Available to Good Producers 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Jamestown, N. Y. 
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competition from the large life com- 
panies upon the many smaller companies 
now in our field. The small companies 
have grown and prospered in competition 
with the life insurance giants, and the 
new competition should stimulate our 
smaller writers in the same manner.’ 
Mr. Pauley also believes that competi- 
tion has been responsible for the vast 
improvement in accident and_ health 
policy coverage and makes the point that 
“these oe companies now entering the 
individual A. & H. field will bring about 
still more telleatcatiorn and greater ex- 
perimentation in phases of the business. 
The Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference has welcomed the larger life 
companies into our field, and has given 
freely of its time and services to all 
companies that have asked for it.” 


J. F. Follmann’s Sizeup 


Discussing the enlarged A. & H. pic- 
ture from another angle, J. F. Follmann, 
Jr., general manager, Bureau of Acci- 
dent and He: ilth Underwriters, said: “The 
growing interest of the larger life com- 
panies in writing the individual A. & H 
lines seems to stem from agency consid- 
erations. Several companies which have 
displayed interest appear to have done 
so out of concern that competitively 
sooner or later they might have to write 
accident and sickness insurance. At the 
same time some companies have hesi- 
tated to make the decision because of 2 
fear that claim practices in the A. & H. 
business would prove harmful to their 
life business. There is no evidence that 
this is the case since many prominent 
life companies have actively written dis- 
ability insurance for many years. 

“It goes without saying, however, that 
any company having this concern would 
find it necessary to write broad coverage 
policies, free of other than necessary ex- 
clusions, in order to avoid repercussions 
against their life insurance business.” 

Viewing the agency aspects of its ex- 


tended field of cover rage the New York 
Life takes the position that with indi- 
vidual A. & H. policies in their kits, 
agents of the company will have the 
tools to supplement and increase their 
life insurance sales. Furthermore, the 
new A. & H. facilities will serve as a 
door-opener and give the agent an op- 
portunity to revisit old policyholders. It 
will be of material assistance to new, 


agents as it will help them get on an“ 


income producing basis more quickly, 
and a, © finance new agents. 

“The New York Life is certain,” said 
Vice President Phillips, “that these ad- 
vantages will outweigh the adverse fac- 
tors sometimes suggested, such as fur- 
ther complicating the burden of agency 
managers and the possibility that agents 
may neglect their life business to write 
accident and sickness lines. We have no 
intention of becoming an accident and 
sickness company nor do we anticipate 
the development of agents who will spe- 
cialize in A. & H. insurance.” Mr. Phil- 
lips also said the company does not plan 
to write brokerage business. 

The New York Life also shares with 
other new entrants in the A. & H. field 
the opinion that many new opportuni- 
ties are being opened up to members of 
the home office staffs. While accident 
and sickness experts are needed to assist 
in entering the field the establishment of 
the new department in the home office 
will offer a chance for advancement to a 
number of people who have been with 
the company for many years. In this 
one company alone, over 20 key per- 
sonnel, averaging about 20 years of serv- 
ice, have been transferred to the accident 
and sickness staff 


Prudential to Feature Non-Can. Policies 

The Prudential announced its expan- 
sion into the individual accident and 
sickness field last May but it was not 
until several weeks ago that it became 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY COMPANY 


¢ Modern and attractive agent’s and general agent’s contracts to those 
looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to age 65 
with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 


Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with lifetirae 
Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical 


e Complete substandard facilities. 
e Educational program for field man. 
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Accident and Health 
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known in A. & H. circles that the com- 
pany expected to feature a full line of 
non-cancellable peste renewable to 
age 65 policies as the first step in its 
program. In reaching this decision The 
Prudential will become one of the first 
large life insurance companies to make 
non-cancellable accident and_ sickness 
policies available for sale by its agents 
“on the debit” on a monthly basis and 
with premium collections to be made by 
such agents. 

Although there has not yet been a 
formal announcement by The Prudential 
of the non-cancellable policies in its port- 
folio it is reliably reported that the fol- 
lowing types will be available: (1) two 
non-cancellable accident and sickness 
policies to be sold by “debit” agents; 
(2) a non-cancellable accident and sick- 
ness policy for preferred risks, to be 
sold off the debit; (3) a straight acci- 
dent policy of a non-cancellable nature 
which will be the same as the accident 
portion of the accident and sickness con- 
tract. In addition, hospitalization, sur- 
gical and miscellaneous expeuse plans 
will be sold both on and off the debit. 

It seems probable that The Prudential 
will follow up its non-cancellable pro- 


gram within a reasonable period of time 
by the introduction of the usual cancel- 
lable A. & H. policies. 
Keen Interest in Major Medical 
Expense Plans 

Three of the largest companies— 
Metropolitan, Prudential and Equitable 
Society—made the news headlines last 
summer when they announced their 
readiness to write major medical ex- 
pense insurance. Metropolitan’s plan, set 
up on a Group basis with $100 deductible, 
provides for maximum limits of from 
$1,500 to $5,000 over and above basic 
plan benefits. Prudential and Equitable 
are writing both individual and Group 
plans. And in September, Connecticut 
General announced entry into Group 
medical catastrophe field. 

In announcing entry into this field 
Carrol M. Shanks, president of The Pru- 
dential, said the company has taken a 
“fully realistic approach to the whole 
problem. ” He explained that the costs 
of Prudential’s major medical expense 
policies are computed, “for the first 
time in the industry’s history, on such 
scientific basic factors as age, income, 
residence and occupation.” Mr. Shanks 
regarded coinsurance to be an essential 
to sound major medical expense cover- 
age. Policies will be issued on a deduc- 
tible basis. 

This company’s new plans are avail- 


able to groups of 25 or more employes. 
While there is a variation in rate for 
age, income and location, the cost under 
a policy issued in New York or Chicago 
to a group with a normal age and in- 
come distribution, $300 family ‘budget de- 
ductible, 20% coinsurance and a $5,000 
maximum, would be $2.02 per month for 
the employe, $3.03 additional for his wife 
and 81 cents additional for his children. 

Two basic plans are being sold, both 
through Prudential’s own agents and in- 
surance brokers. They are (1) the each- 
illness plan and (2) the family budget 
deductible plan. Maximum payment un- 
der the each-illness plan for any one 
person may be $5,000, $3,000 or $2,000. 

As to the family-budget deductible 
plan the Prudential has also set the 
maximum payment for any one person 
at $5,000 or $3,000. 

Equitable Society’s Program 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
formally announced his company’s en- 
try into the major medical expense field 
on August 1. A few weeks earlier the 
Society had set up a new individual 
A. & H. department at the home office. 
Its plan, known as in-hospital major 
expense coverage, is available to indi- 
viduals and families as well as to 
employer-employe groups. However, it 
is being sold only through the Society’s 





resentative. 


Washington National is a multiple-line 
company, so far as personal protection 
is concerned. There is a policy to fit 
every individual need for coverage, and 
a premium to fit every budget. 


Anyone who has a need for personal 
insurance can get the right type of 
policy from a Washington National rep- 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 





MULTIPLE LINE 
personal PROTECTION 


Operates nationwide and in Canada. 


G. P. KENDALL, Secretary 


Washington National is in the top 25 
per cent of life companies in insurance 
in force; and among the largest acci- 
dent and health stock companies in 
premium income. 


Lines written: Life, Accident, Health, 


Hospitalization, Franchise, Group. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


R. J. WETTERLUND, President 














full time representatives in the field. 

President Parkinson said that a year- 
long study of the A. & H. field had 
convinced the Equitable Society that 
there is a real need for such protection. 

Under Equitable Society’s program 
six different plans are av ailable. Annnal 
premiums range from $24 to $175. The 
policies will be written on the basis 
of a health questionnaire without medi- 
cal examination. Under the family plan 
husband and wife are accepted up to 
age 55 and unmarried children from 
birth to age 18. Any child born after 
the insurance has been issued will be 
automatically covered without charge, 
if not the first child to be included. 

Policies written on an individual 
basis have the same maximum age—55 

—and the same maximum benefits of 
$2,500 and $5,000, as in the family 
plans. These limits, it is explained, hold 
for each and every illness and non- 
occupational accident requiring hospi- 
talization. The coinsurance angle is 
that the insured must pay 25% of his 
medical expenses in excess of deduc- 
tible clauses ranging from $100, $300 
or $500, depending on the policy issued. 
Equitable will pay remaining 75%. 

The experimentation of these four 
large companies in the major medical 
expense field will be watched with keen 
interest by the industry. Not too much 
business of this type has been sold 
to date so the experience has not yet 
been charted. Pioneering companies in 
the field were the Continental Casualty 
of Chicago and the Liberty Mutual. 

Mutual Life and Guardian Life 
Preparing to Write 

After weeks of rumors the Mutual 
Life of New York and the Guardian 
Life of America issued statements in 
the late summer that they were prepar- 
ing to write the individual A. 
lines. It is not expected that either 
company will start issuing policies be- 
fore early 1952. However, it is a cer- 
tainty that they will become active 
factors in the A. & H. field. 

In the Mutual Life’s announcement 
which was made with telling effect at 
its recent Houston convention attended 
by over 600 field representatives, Louis 
W. Dawson, president of the company, 
said: “We are in a position to enter 
the new field at a minimum initial 
expense. No sizable additions to our 
home office staff are expected to be 
necessary. The new coverage —acci- 
dent, sickness and hospitalization—will 
be offered through Mutual Life’s pres- 
ent field force.” 

Present plans call for “progr amming” 
A. & H. coverage according to specific 
needs and ability to pay. “Thus, an 
insured can obtain from a single source 
a well-rounded family security plan that 
includes life, accident, sickness and 
hospitalization insurance,” said Mr. 
Dawson. 

As to Mutual Life’s motivation in 
ente ring the individual A. & H. field he 
said: “Millions of individuals—includ- 
ing professional people, storekeepers, 
housewives—are not eligible for acci- 
dent and sickness coverage on a Group 
basis and are in need of individual 
coverage. Such protection fits logically 
into our method of programming fam- 
ily financial plans.” 

In Mr. Dawson’s opinion, “the de- 
mand for accident and sickness insur- 
ance has risen sharply because it is 
recognized that it is a necessary part 
of an over-all security program to pro- 
tect the family against loss or reduction 
of income due to illness or accidents. 

The Guardian Life at the time The 
Gold Book went to press was not ready 
to give details as to the type of per- 
sonal accident coverage it will feature. 
However, the company has had con- 
siderable success in selling non-cancel- 
lable disability income protection as 
part of its life insurance programs, and 
it may well be that non-cancellable 
accident and sickness facilities are now 
being readied. James A McLain, presi- 
dent of the company, indicated in his 
initial statement that key personnel ex- 
perienced in administering an A. & H. 
program would be added to the Guar- 
dian Life’s home office staff. “We feel 
(Continued on Page 119) 








A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Since taking out his first Northwestern Mutual policy over a quarter of a century ago, Mr. Langner has 


added steadily to his life insurance program with this company. 
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lt pays to consider 


the ite insurance adent 


A message to families seeking the best value in security, by LAWRENCE LANGNER 


Co-Administrative Director, The Theatre Guild, New York, New York 


‘| AM OFTEN asked by young people: ‘What do 
you think of life insurance?’ I reply that it is 
one of our most important institutions. 
“Furthermore, I regard the life insurance agent 
in much the same way that I do other profes- 
sional men—the doctor, the dentist, the lawyer. 
“Just as I go to a doctor periodically for a 
check-up of my personal health, so from time to 
time I go to my life insurance agent for the special 
kind of information and advice he can give. 


“T find that the unusual training these repre- 
sentatives receive, coupled with their experience 
in dealing with the lives of many families, equips 
them to give real assistance. The quality of their 
advice and help on matters of family security is 
available from no other source. 

**My own experience convinces me that it pays 
to select a life insurance agent with the same 
sober care as you do any other professional per- 
son—and give him your fullest confidence.” 


this way... 


99 


HOW LONG IS IT SINCE YOU HAVE REVIEWED 


YOUR LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM? 


B" THS, deaths, marriages, changing needs, 
shifting costs and taxes... all of these affect 
protection plans. A life insurance program should 
be reviewed at least every two years. 

You'll find real assistance when you call upon a 
Northwestern Mutual agent. For he is trained to 
give understanding advice. His company is one of 
the six largest. It has over 90 years’ experience. 

Moreover, Northwestern Mutual offers so many 
significant advantages, including low net cost, that 
no company excels it in that happiest of all business 
relationships—old customers coming back for more. 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 Aesurance Company 
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The “Insurance Is Commerce” Decision 


New Edition of Joseph B. Maclean’s “Life Insurance” 
Explains Developments Since Famous 
U. S. Supreme Court Ruling 


therefore subject to the Sherman Anti- 


Trust Act. 
The SEUA 


The South-Eastern Underwriters As- 


The seventh edition has now been 
published of “Life Insurance” by Joseph 
8 Maclean, former vice president and 
f Mutual Life of New 


actuary of The s 
York and former president of the old sociation is an organization of fire 
Actuarial Society of America. This insurance companies which has to do 
book, which is published by McGraw- with rate making. As the implication 


of the SEUA decision made it apparent 
that numerous readjustments would be 
required to reflect the status of the 
insurance business under existing fed- 
eral laws, time was necessary for the 
adjustments to be made. Congress, 
therefore, enacted the McCarran Act, 
Public Law 15 of the 79th Congress, 
which established a moratorium period 
the business of insurance is commerce, until January 1, 1948, during which the 
and that, when conducted across state Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the Clayton 
lines, it is interstate commerce and Act, and the Robinson-Patman Anti- 


Hill Book Company, is used as a text 
book in many colleges. Actuaries re- 
gard it as the best book explaining life 
insurance 

Among other things, the new edition 
reviews the case of the United States 
v. South-Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion in which the United States Su- 
preme Court on June 5, 1944, held that 
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MAKES A YOUNG FAMILY GROW 
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You Life salesmen are in a business that helps provide 
families to grow healthy — especially the widowed family. 


You should be truly proud of your work... 
and making a decent living out of it too. 
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provided with some real cash-in opportunities. 
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discrimination Act should not apply to 
the insurance business, except as to the 
provisions of the Sherman Act con- 
cerning boycott, coercion, and intimida- 
tion. [The moratorium period was later 
extended to June 30, 1948.] The Mc- 
& a) oar Act also contained a declaration 
by Congress that the continued regula- 
tion and taxation by the states of the 
business of insurance was in the public 
interest, and that silence on the part of 
Congress should not be construed to 
impose any barrier to the regulation or 
taxation of such business by the states. 
Further, provided the Act, the business 
of insurance, and every person engaged 
therein, shall be subject to the laws of 
the states that relate to the regulation 
or taxation of such business. 

On June 3, 1946, the United States 
Supreme Court disposed of two ques- 
tions raised as a result of the South- 
Eastern Underwriters decision; first, 
whether state laws regulating insurance 
violate the commerce clause of the 
United States Constitution, the busi- 
ness of insurance having been held to 
constitute interstate commerce; and, 
second, whether state laws taxing in- 
surance violate the commerce clause. 
In Robertson v. California, the Court 
upheld state regulatory power over in- 
surance, without regard to Public Law 
i. Specifically, the Court upheld the 
conviction prior to passage of Public 
Law 15 of one Robertson for violating 
two California statutes by acting in 
California as agent for a non-admitted 
insurer and by acting as an agent with- 
out an agent’s license. 


Public Law 15 Upheld 


Meanwhile, the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, which as 
early as 1943 had adopted a resolution 
favoring continued regulation of the 
insurance business by the several states, 
cooperated with an “All-industry Com- 
mittee,” comprised of 19 national in- 
surance organizations representing all 
branches of the insurance business, in 
working out a pattern for state legis- 
lation to strengthen existing state in- 
surance regulatory laws so as to meet 
the challenge of the McCarran Act. 

As a result of the activities of -the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners and the All-industry Com- 
mittee, by the end of 1949 many states 
had enacted fire-and-marine rate regu- 
latory laws as well as casualty and 
surety rate laws. 

The constitutionality of the McCar- 





Blank & Stoller 
JOSEPH B. MACLEAN 


ran Act, Public Law 15, was upheld by 
the U. S. District Court for Arkansas 
in September, 1949, in the case of North 
Little Rock Transportation Co. v. Casu- 
alty Reciprocal Exchange, et al. 

In discussing developments in this 
situation, Mr, Maclean said that the 
United States Supreme Court, in June, 
1950, handed down a decision of con- 
siderable significance to the future of 
state regulation of the insurance busi- 
ness. It was the case of Travelers 
Health Association v. Virginia. 

Mr. Maclean in commenting on that 
decision said the Court upheld the right 
of a state to stop unauthorized com- 
panies from selling insurance in that 
state by mail. Under the Virginia “Blue 
Sky Law” the sale in that state of 
securities, defined to include certifi- 
cates of insurance, is conditioned on 
securing a permit from the Virginia 
Corporation Commission. The Travel- 
ers Health Association, a membership 
group incorporated in Nebraska, had 
about 800 members in Virginia, ob- 
tained entirely by mail solicitation, and 
had considered itself exempt from 
regulation by states other than Nebras- 
ka, since it used no paid agents and 
therefore believed it was not “doing 
business” in such states. Acting under 
the Virginia “Blue Sky Law,” the 
Virginia Corporation Commission in- 
stituted cease-and-desist proceedings to 
bar further solicitation or sale of insur- 
ance until the requirements of the state 
law were met. 

The Association challenged the pro- 
ceedings on jurisdictional grounds, al- 
leging that the state law violated 
constitutional requirements of due pro- 
cess, since all its own activities took 
place in Nebraska and the Virginia 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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Baltimore Life Building, Charles & Saratoga, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
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W. are proud to be 


numbered among those 
who are continuing 
to provide future financial security 
in the best traditions 
of the American way of life. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Established in 1900 


ROBERT V. HATCHER 
President 
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Life insurance is one of the great illustrations 
of the American Way of Life, which we must 
preserve and maintain. 


Our Company pledges itself to contribute in 
every way possible to a United America. 


UNITED AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 
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More Personal Responsibility 
Of Citizens Is Needed 


By W. Ruton WILLIAMsoNn 


Actuary, Washington 


During the last 20 years we have 
rarely paused long enough to examine, 
with cool logic, our goals, wise means 
of attaining the goals and suitability to 
our unique American civilization of dis- 


W. RULON WILLIAMSON 


criminatory, pressure-determined social 
security laws. These are the laws gov- 
erning what has been variously called 


Social Insurance, Social Security and, a 
bit cynically, The Welfare State. Since 
this American economy is, in all reality, 
the hope of the world, these omissions 
are inexcusably lax. The enactment of 
the SS amendments of 1950 have not 
only complicated the subject but have 
further clarified the need of basic study. 

I have some definite ideas of working 
rules for Social Budgeting in the United 
States, First idea has to do with Ameri- 
can orientation. The American setting 
of high production, wide personal oppor- 
tunities, high personal income, means 
that Federal Social Budgeting is rela- 
tively less important than it would be 
in less-favored nations. If it appeals to 
us, its execution is more feasible here. 
Our main provision for personal bene- 
fits should be voluntary and through free 
enterprise. The limits to the interven- 
tion of Federal Government should be 
sharply drawn. 

Five catastrophic contingencies have 
been listed as possibly suitable for So- 
cial Budgeting: jobless old age or pre- 
sumption of joblessness; presumptive 
surviving family dependency; extended 
disability ; extended unemployment; huge 
medical bills. Only episodes of catas- 
trophic discussions are considered here; 
and only the first item, “Presumptively 
Jobless Old Age” is discussed. 


Fixed Benefit Age 


One of the leading gripes on OASI 
(after bearing down heavily on age 65 
as the retirement age) is the loss of 
benefits when working—and the thing 
seems more tricky, the longer one thinks 
about it. To limit benefits to real need 
is too close to relief, which is not the 
function of the Federal Government. So 
benefits should follow presumption of 
need, rather than actual need. Sample 
census studies over the last few years 
seem to show that beyond age 70 most 
men and women have left “gainful em- 
ployment”—and that not ’till 70 have 


most men done so. The wise benefit age 
would be 70—the age of presumptive re- 
tirement. 


(This is pretty close to the 


time men are starting the benefits now). 
There would be less anguish about 
“cheating the gullible old,” who honestly 
work—if all got benefits without specific 
work records. 


Flat Benefits 


The record system in Baltimore is a 
“pain-in-the-neck.” The big bonus for 
the higher salaried man is a very “sore 
thumb.” Benefits should be level for all, 
neither most to the least needy, nor 
most to the most needy. The first is 
bribery, the second, relief. The amount 
should of course be determined well be- 
low subsistence level for virtually all 
persons. In this democracy of free men, 
we should expect all to rise to the need 
for personal responsibility and personal 
thrift. We should leave to unsubsidized 
local relief the task of dealing with the 


unfortunate and the thriftless, who fail 
to reach their goal and need more than 
the floor. If we recgnize $130 a month 
as the average per capita income (men, 
women and children), taxes perhaps take 
$30, leaving $100 a month as average net 
income. Since luxuries and the luxurious 
levels of necessities take most of our in- 
come, 30% of the $100, or $30 a month 
should be a logical below-subsistence 
personal benefit. Benefits should be set 
at a point the taxpayer is ready to pay 
for, after fully considering the cost, now 
fully veiled in a smoke-screen. Since 
both OASI and public assistance are 
now paying benefits (Santa Claus aided) 
averaging more than $40 a month, per- 
haps the community, after counting the 
present cost, would prefer $40 or even 
$50 a person to $30. To me, $30 seems 
the right corrective for our discrimin- 
atory grants of the most to the richest 
in OASI, the most to those who claim 
to be the poorest in public assistance, 
and the most in forgiven taxes among 
those of the aged who have the largest 
incomes. Our benefits are not guaran- 
teed. They are subject to change. 


Special Non-Progressive Tax 


Securing the funds from the taxpayers 
should be through a special tax on all 
citizen’s income, up to a certain maxi- 
mum. Avoiding the progressive feature 





W. Rulon Williamson 


Mr. Williamson, actuarial consult- 

ant of the Wyatt Co. Washington, | 
lis one of the best known figures in | 
the actuarial world, and has had —i 
| experience with Social Security. He 
jis a former actuarial consultant of 
the Social Security Board; has lec- 
| tured on Social Security and Group 
| insurance ; belongs to many scientific 
| organizations. He is author of “Em- 
| ploye Insurance Plans,” a volume in 
the series “Reading Courses in Ex- 
| ecutive Technique,” by Funk & Wag- 
| nalls Co. and of a series of reviews 
}on “Social Insurance” in annual re- 
| ports of American Association of 
|U niversity Teachers of 'nsurance. He 
| has participated in many panels on 
| Social Insurance- Security. He was 
| recently awarded a Guggenheim Fel- 

|lowship to advance his book, “Social 
| Budgeting and Taxation” for one 
year, beginning June 1, 1951. Mr 
Williamson started his career with 
the actuarial department of Travelers 








of the income tax, there should be a 
uniform percentage from the first dollar 
to the maximum. Avoiding “soaking the 
rich” will recognize that their tax-paying 


(Continued on Page 118) 














JAMES B. TISDALE 


In May 1946, after five 
years with the U. S. 
Air Force, Jim Tisdale 
came direct from Manila 
to Montgomery, Ala. 

to make his home, 

and to join the 

friendly Franklin. 

At the end of five years 
he had made 1,000 sales. 
At least 25% of 

his current sales are 

to former clients... 
50% through the 
recommendations of 
satisfied clients. 

Here is the record 

of his earnings: 

Cash Income 


ba $ 2,377.63 
1947.20.00 4,946.75 
1948...... 5,932.47 
1949 ...... 10,247.36 
1950)... 11,250.00 


We are very proud of 
our fine young associate, 
James B. Tisdale. 


















Mr. 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


each to a man and his wife. 
contracts that were not Franklin exclusives. 


1000 Sales In Five Years... 


No Previous Selling Experience 


Francis J. O’Brien 


Dear O’B: 


The completion in May of my first five years with the friendly 
Franklin was a big event to me naturally, and especially so since I 
made my 1,000th sale toward the close of that month. But you folks 
at the Home Office are certainly responsible for that record, such as 
it is, because I simply followed your advice given five years ago—to 
concentrate on Franklin’s exclusive Insured Savings Plans. 


Incidentally, I have been able to save a little money myself, since 
the Company paid me $11,250 in 1950. 


As you will remember, I started with The Franklin after my army 
discharge in 1946. I had no selling experience behind me, and was a 
stranger in the city I had selected for my home. However, friends began 
to come fast as I started spreading word of our incomparable Presi- 
dent’s Protective Investment Plan, and for the first two years that is 
the only Franklin plan I sold. Even now it remains my favorite and 
I am happy to say that my 999th and 1,000th sales were $5,000 PPIP 
Since May, 1946 I have sold only 68 


Thank you once more for the inspiration all of you so generously 
provide. 


Cordially yours, 


Lhe Friendly 


FIBRAN TRILIDN ILIF TE 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


CHAS. E, BECKER, PRESIDENT 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


A BILLION DOLLAR INSTITUTION 





July 21, 1951 


Jim Tisdale 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


1884 
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capacity has already been preempted 
elsewhere. Flat percentage rates face 
the cost directly, charge them against 
the taxpayer, and avoid the insidious de- 
ferred benefits base. We can neither tell 
the future level of deferred benefits with 
any definiteness, nor block the constant 
incentive to extravagance which carrot- 
before-the-nose deferment breeds. 


Tax on Citizens, Not Employes, 
Employers, the Interests 


To emphasize the quality of personal 
responsibility of citizens, and the wisdom 
of direct taxation, this tax should shuffle 
off the curse of subsidy. The “tripar- 
tite” contribution base, employe, em- 
ployer and state, with its slippery double 
subsidy—as used in European and Latin- 
American countries—in the long run 
doubtless results in “soaking the poor” 
instead of the rich, as with us, we are 
soaking the retired by inflation. The im- 
pact of this sharing taxation should be 
directly on the citizens, met in toto by 
the citizens. This should check extrava- 
gance as nothing else would do. Prob- 
ably the maximum tax rate for all pro- 
grams (the potential 5) should not ex- 
ceed 5% of the income (half the tradi- 
tional 10% tithe). 


Adjusting Income Tax to Special Tax 


The special tax for Social Budgeting 
should be a second income tax. The 
payments for this tax should be exempt 
from the basic income tax, the same as 
“contributions to organized charity.” The 
benefits when received should also be 
treated as a gratuity not taxed under 
the main income tax. It is absurd to 
pile un benefits, with the idea of taking 
them back through taxation. It is wiser 
to keep benefits net and low, and univer- 
sal—using them perhaps as a credit 
against the income tax, whenever that is 
larger. When there are benefits, the 
extra tax should terminate too. 

I am saying, in short, that an Ameri- 
can program of Social Budgeting should 
fit us freedom-loving, responsible citi- 
zens. We should expect our traditional 
self-reliance to continue. Better to aban- 
don the system, than our self-sufficiency. 
We have not been a nation of over- 
savers, but the insurance business has 
been making strides toward greater 
availability of their services. Better- 
educated citizens should become more 
insurance-conscious, less gratuity-con- 
scious. The business should redouble its 
efforts to meet people half-way, and to 
improve the product for the purpose. 
I am no believer in the idea of the ma- 
ture economy—nor, should we once seem 
to get it, in the continuing existence 
of unchanging perfection. I am glad 
that business has been organized with a 
wide variety of choice as to the avail- 
able types of protection. 


Eight Reasons for Social Budgeting 


America is familiar with voluntary as- 


sociations of all sorts. The old New 
England town-meeting settled many 
items of cooperative procedure. Were 


there evidence that the citizens wish to 
adopt this simple procedure for a true, 
functioning floor of protection, here are 
eight reasons for doing so: 


Maintenance of Federal Mass 
Protection 


“ 


Our Federally directed “sharing sys- 
tem”—erratic and unwholesome in many 
respects as it is—still deals with under- 
lying presumptive needs, and is little 
likely to be completely discarded. 

Reducing Relief Requirements 

We have tried the system of cloaking 
the use of relief in secrecy. This makes 
it grow. But by openly giving a uniform 
floor of protection to all the citizens, we 
can take part of the sting away for those 
who have had hard luck, and less deserve 
to go broke. We can moderate the wind 
a trifle to the shorn lamb. We should 
find a reduction in the number openly 
seeking additional relief. 


Children Aiding Parents 


The younger generation has frequently 
helped the older one. Social Budgeting 





should reduce the number of cases where 
this is necessary, making the supplemen- 
tation both more effective and more vol- 
untary. 


Apology for Inadequate Thrift 
Services 


The hard-working insurance fraternity 
has not reached all the citizens with its 
services, nor expected a high enough 
level of performance. A generation ago 
the facilities were even less effectively 
presented. Social Budgeting carries 
something of an apology to the present 
aged for past inadequacy of service to 
thrift. 


Reducing Investment Strain 


Sometimes an alibi for insufficient 
thrift service has been that were it uni- 
versal there would not be enough invest- 
ments for the reserve. A sudden effi- 
ciency might be a strain. Social Budget- 
ing would have economic utility in its 
direct meeting of some of the end- 
products of thrift, without intermediate 
investment. 


Inflation Apology 


When we all insist on more money for 
our work, that is inflation. Social Bud- 
geting offers a slight apology to the 


elderly victim for having robbed him of 
so much of the buying power of his sav- 
ings. It is only a gesture—not a cor- 
rection. 


Social Dividend 


There is a between the generations 
debt, owed by all of us still working, 
who have inherited the great technical 
plant from the developers, the previous 
generations. We could gracefully pay 
for it with a “small social dividend.” 
There is a wider variety of life now 
possible to us as a consequence of their 


(Continued on Page 130) 
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During last year Continental American’s Under- 


writing Department, with the close cooperation of 


the Field Force, accomplished this exceptional record 


of underwriting and policy issue. 


° / A LA hraitule to those who directly made it possible .. . 


The Underwriting Department Staff, who have 





dedicated themselves to the task of providing the 


fastest possible service on policy issues, commen- 


surate with sound underwriting practices. 


The Members of the Field Force, who have 


worked closely with understanding cooperation with 


the Underwriting Department by selecting quality 


risks and by anticipating and providing essential 


underwriting information. 


Simplified underwriting procedures, including 


extended 


non-medical limits, are 


still 


now 


further improving this outstanding record. 


WILMINGTON, 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DELAWARE 
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Accident and Health 


(Continued from Page 112) 

that they should be given a voice in 
planning the program,” he said. 

Immediately following the recent an- 
nouncement of its acquisition of the 
Reliance Life, the Lincoln National 
Life advised its field force and other 
representatives that a full line of both 
commercial and non-cancellable cover- 
ages would be offered as well as com- 
bination life and commercial A. & H. 
policies. The company is losing no time 
in entering the individual A. & H. field 
as it will have immediately available the 
staff of Reliance Life, well trained in 
the sale and administration of A. & 
H. business. It’s a certainty that non- 
cancellable A. & H. and combination 
policy coverages will be issued—and 
before the end of the year. Thereafter 
a more complete line of commercial 
A. & H. will be put on the market. 

Friendly Welcome Being Extended 

One of the encouraging features of 
the awakened interest in A. & H. is the 
friendly welcome extended to the new- 
comers by companies long active in the 
disability and hospitalization _ fields. 
Armand Sommer, Continental Casualty 
assistant vice president, observed last 
summer that their entry into the field 
“will give added prestige to our busi- 
ness and will make our sales life easier.’ 
He predicted that with the array of 
agents of several of the world’s largest 
life companies soon to be presenting 
A. & H., there will be more business 
sold than ever before, and his com- 
pany’s agents will obtain their share 
of the increase. 


In turn, Travis T. Wallace, president, 
Great American Reserve of Dallas, 
Tex., one of the southwest’s most pro- 


gressive & H. executives, told The 
Gold Book: 

“There are many compelling reasons 
for life insurance companies to enter 
the accident and health field, and it is 
unfortunate that this movement did not 
take place many years ago. Among 
other important reasons the following 
are uppermost at this time: 

“1. It can be a substantial aid to the 
salesman. Most companies have been 
or will be under pressure from their 
field forces to enter the A. & H. lines. 
Accident and health can be of consider- 
able help to the new salesman in get- 
ting away to a fast start. It is an aid 
to the older salesman because it brings 
additional commissions. It has great 
possibilities as a prospecting tool. 

“2. The vast majority of all wage 
earners need protection against the loss 
of earned income by sickness and acci- 
dent. The loss of their income, even 
for a few weeks, can be a very serious 
thing. The need for this protection is 
recognized by the various states in the 





Maclean Book 


(Continued from Page 114) 
Commission could not destroy or im- 
pair the right of Nebraskans to make 
contracts with Virginians. These con- 
tentions were rejected by the Virginia 
courts and also by the Supreme Court, 
the latter saying that the state of Vir- 
ginia has power to enforce a cease-and- 
desist order or at least to enforce that 
regulatory provision requiring the in- 
surer to accept service of process by 
Virginia claimants on the secretary of 
the commonwealth. This decision w ould 
seem to support the unauthorized in- 
surers service-of-process laws referred 
to above, with the result that if such 
Statutes are enacted generally, one im- 
portant cause of federal complaint as 
to the adequacy of state regulation may 
be at least partially eliminated. As 
matters now stand (February, 1951), 
the Federal Trade Commission has as- 
sumed jurisdiction over mail-order in- 
surance, having, on Feb. 3, 1950, adopted 
a Fair Practice Code for that business. 
Although but few life insurance com- 
panies sell exclusively by mail, most of 
them operating through licensed agents, 
the decision is important in the general 
question of federal as against state 
regulation. 


requirement that employers carry work- 
men’s compensation insurance; and in 
some states (California, New York, 
Rhode Island, etc.) laws are now in 
effect requiring an employer to carry 
sickness and non-occupational accident 
insurance on employes. If the insur- 
ance companies do not provide this 
protection for the public, the danger of 
further Federal encroachment on the 
insurance business can be foreseen. 

“3. Long experience has proven that 
disability is an insurable hazard and 
can be profitably underwritten 

“4. Individual A. & H. insurance is a 
“natural” for life insurance companies. 


For one thing, they deal in personal 
insurance. Basically, men buy life in- 
surance because their earned income 
may be destroyed before the need for 
this earned income has passed. Earned 
income can certainly be destroyed by 
death or old age, but it is equally cer- 
tain it can be destroyed by disability.” 





Tomingas Arrived “Broke” 


From Europe; Succeeds Here 


William J. Tomingas of the Mutual 
Life agency of Richard E. Myer, 57 
William Street, New York City, was for- 





tobacco 
He became dis- 
placed by the World W ar II situation, 
left Europe and arrived in this country 
with no financial resources of any kind. 

It was necessary for him to start on 
a _new line of endeavor and he picked 


merly a top executive in the 
business of Estonia. 


life insurance for a career. Highly edu- 
cated and having been successful in 
Europe it did not take him long to be- 
come oriented and he has since made a 
fine success here as an agent. Incident- 


ally, at the request of the State Depart- 
ment he is devoting a considerable por- 
tion of his time to work on 
ot America program. 


the Voice 
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MARY Kk. STUART 


Mary K. Stuart of State College, Pa., 
home of Penn State College, which has 
12,000 students, has paid for more than 





Mary Stuart Was 


$1,000,000 insurance a year, last time in 
which she did this being in 1950. The 
company in which she places most of 
her insurance is Franklin Life. 

Miss Stuart’s background is entirely 
different than that of the other women 
who are or have been million dollar 
producers, because she has been an own- 
er of farms, which ownership totaled 
1,400 acres in all, and she is still a farm 
owner. At one period of her career she 
successfully operated a dairy farm which 
had 300 head of milking cows. 


Daughter of a Physician 


Miss Stuart, daughter of a physician, 
was educated in private schools. She 
first began selling insurance part-time. 

“T have always been interested in life 
insurance,” she said, “and sale of it has 
been a natural with me.” 

State College, a city of 6,000 popula- 
tion, exclusive of its college population, 
is located near a soft coal region where 
many persons have accumulated sub- 





Bradford Bachrach 


Successful Farmer 


Million Dollar Writer of State College, Pa., at One Time 
Owned 300 Head of Milking Cows 


stantial property and incomes in the 
mining industry. In her life insurance 
activities she has concentrated largely 
on business people of her city, or on 
those engaged in mining operations, and 
much of her business has been written 
for tax purposes. She writes practically 
no insurance on lives of the Penn State’s 
faculty. 


Million Dollar Writers 


(Continued from Page 102) 


Sometimes the prospecting process 
consists of a flow of monthly letters to 
strangers, with follow-ups, in addition 
to personal leads secured from friends 
and clients. 

In every case, these top producers have 
adopted a consistent and well-defined pros- 
pecting procedure—a day-in and day-out 
job of prospecting, through which they 
seem to have developed a “nose”—a 





roe one a TT 
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Charles F. 
Bizzell, 
Little Rock, 
Arkansas 


starring... 
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“ACCIDENT, SICKNESS, 
HOSPITALIZATION” 


another reason why General American 
Lifemen are always in business 
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second sense—for increasing prospect 
lists. 


They Plan Each Sale Carefully 


Every man, of course, has his own 
ideas about and methods of approach. 
He has his own particular type of lan- 
guage which he uses time and time again. 
He likes detailed illustrations—or he 
uses no figures at all. Thus, among the 
men listed here, men of widely differing 
background, there must be widely differ- 
ing approaches to sales strategy. But 
one common factor is that each man has 
planned each case thoroughly, deter- 
mining not only what he is going to sell, 
but also and more important, what he 
is going to tell to his prospect—many 
times to the extent of writing it down 
on paper. So that, while each individuay 
plan differs according to the character- 
istics and idiosyncracies of the individual, 
the Plan is present and so is the equally 
important determination to stick to it! 


They Have Regular Working Hours 


These successful salesmen regard their 
business as a business! Each one of 
them has a stated schedule of hours and 
keeps to it, just as if he were employed 
and had to punch a time clock in order 
to collect a salary check. Conversely, 
most of them take plenty of vacation— 
they can afford to! 


They Keep Records 


They know exactly where they stand, 
production-wise and money-wise. From 
the work records kept, they have been 
able to arrive at conclusions as to re- 
sults obtained in terms of time and 
effort expended, and of the value of 
each call or interview. 


They Have Convictions 


Each one seems to be possessed of a 
crusading spirit, a belief that his is a 
high calling, and a conviction that the 
value of life insurance applies to him 
personally as well as to his clients. (The 
average personal life insurance of the 
men listed runs to well over $125,000.) 


They Are Good Citizens 


You may be sure that, almost without 
exception, every man on my list is active 
in civic, church, charitable and/or poli- 
tical affairs and contributes unselfishly 
to the welfare of his community. 


Their Personal and Public Relations 
Are Good 


A well known Public Relations man 
once said that “it is not enough for a 
business man to live right; people must 
know that he lives right!” In line with 
this, it is interesting to note that all the 
examples of salesmanship I have cited 
seem to have the ability to let their good 
works be known—not by bragging about 
them, but simply by giving unfailingly 
good service, by never goldbricking, by 
paying bills promptly, by being on hand 
and willing when there’s an extra com- 
munity job to be done. 

Now, of course, these points I have 
outlined, do not by any means tell the 
whole story, but they do make up a 
series of common denominators which 
must have had much to do with the 
achievements of my selection of top pro- 
ducers. These men work in widely differ- 
ent areas. Their sales approaches may 
vary from a simple savings idea to a 
complex tax-estate analysis. Some make 
elaborate written presentations; some 
don’t even use a rate book. But, how- 
ever the approach may vary, each one 
does have a well defined procedure and 
follows it. 

One of the country’s leading general 
agents said recently, “The problem lies 
not in the kind of procedure, a man has 
set for himself but rather in seeing to 
it that the procedure, whatever it is, 
does not break down!” 

But perhaps the most salient common 
denominator of our list of successful 
men has not yet been mentioned: 
They all want to be successful! So, if you 
want to be a top life insurance producer, 
look over the background stores of these 
twenty-five men, study their common de- 
nominators, and I am confident that you 
will be convinced, as I am, that if you 
want to join their ranks, you can do it. 
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place of persistence. Talent will not; nothing is 
more common than unsuccessful men with talent. 


Genius will not; unrewarded genius is almost a 


proverb. Education will not; the world is full of 


educated derelicts. Persistence and determination 
alone are omnipotent. The slogan ‘Press On’ has 


solved and always will solve the problems of the 
Aspe 


This quotation, by one of Vermont’s most famous native 


human race.”’ 


sons, hangs in the offices of National Life underwriters 
all over the nation. We feel that the daily application 
by life insurance men of this compelling message has 
been a powerful force in selling the American people 
one of their most cherished possessions — family security 


through life insurance. 


“SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT” 


NATIONAL LIFE -% 
Insurance Company + wonreeur - Samrppeees 


OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 





FOUNDED IN 1850 - A MUTUAL COMPANY - 





oe in the world can take the . 



























Deficit And 


Government spending can be discussed 
under two deficit and non- 
deficit. 

In deficit 
partment, 
have, goes to the 


headings: 


Treasury De- 
money it does not 
bank or banks to 
borrow. It offers the banks no tangible 
property as security for the debt, how- 
ever, it offers only its 1.0.U., an evi- 
dence of debt, ci alled Government bonds, 
special certificates of indebtedness, notes, 
and so forth. They go into the bank’s 
vault yew a record is made on the bank’s 
books showing an increase in the bank’s 
amount of the 


spending the 
needing 


assets of the doll: 


149 X0.'s. ' 

Then, the Government receives a “de- 
posit’ of equal amount against which 
it writes checks. These checks are re- 
ceived and the money represented is 
spent bv persons who work for the 


supplies or 
many 
gets 


furnish it ) 
Federal aid of any of 
types. Thereby this new money 
mixed with the o ld and becomes a part 
of the nation’s money supply. 

If this new Government money had 
only a limited life in the entire money 
supply, its demise would tend to cure 
the ill which its creation brought into 
being. Actually, few of the Govern- 
ment’s I.0.U.’s are ever retired. They 
are just replaced by new ones. ; 

Since no increase in the supply of 
i accompanies the 


Government or 
receive 


goods and/or services 

creation of this new money, and since 
it has a history of staying alive indefi- 
nitelv, it is obvious that by giving birtl 
to this new money FM rh deficit 


spending the Government contributes to 


inflation by every dollar that it spends 
in excess of income. 

Deficit spending by the Federal Gov- 
ernment always tends to create infla- 


over long 
inevitably 


indulged In 


tion and, when 
i volume, 


periods or in 


produc es it. 


Non-Deficit Spending 


Snes 
large 


Many persons who agree with the 
previously stated conclusions about defi- 
cit spending seem to find it easy to 


assume that Government spending, if 
kept within Government income, is not 
inflationary. That assumption deserves 
examination. 

When at its best, Government is lim- 


ited in function to the regulation of 
the citizens’ conduct toward one an- 
other and the protection of all its citi- 


assaults. 
conduct is to pre- 
serve every possible bit of personal free- 
dom for each individual while, at the 
same time, preventing his encroachment 
on the proper freedom of others. It re- 
hich implement the Golden 
further. In 


zens from foreign 
This regulation of 
| 


quires laws w 
Rule and need go no 
tion, there must be legally established 
means for enforcement of these laws 
and, since this costs money, there must 
be setwision # for levying and collecting 
equitable taxes. Government which goes 
beyond this point is almost certain to 
be busy taking be nefits away from some 
to give to others. 


Government Workers Produce Nothing 
People Purchase 


addi . 


Even when limited to this basic con- 
cept, it is obvious that those who work 
for the Government actually produce 
nothing in the way of goods or services 
which people desire and are willing to 
purchase. These Government employes 
are paid spendable money, however, 
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Non - Deficit 


Government Spending 


By Ratpuo R. LounssBury 
President, Bankers National Life 


they use to compete with the and if foreign nations never threatened 
money of the producers for the goods us, we would not have to tax ourselves 
and services available. One might say to provide any Government or Defense 
such an arrangement causes no increase Department. Then, those who would 
in prices because the money spent by otherwise be Government employes paid 
the Government employes was taken by our tax money would get no income 


which 


from the producers by taxes and that unless they produced something. If 
if the producers had kept it, the total they produced just as much as_ they 
amount of money would be the same consumed, there would be more left for 


the rest of us. We would have more 

sense, but really not. goods and services, each one of us, by 
If the conduct of all our citizens was the amount of tax we wouldn’t have 

such that we needed no Government to to pay. 

regulate our conduct toward each other, Since with even this simple type of 


and therefore no inflation. True in a 
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RALPH R. LOUNSBURY 


Government it is seen that the producers 
have less for themselves than would be 
the case if Government could be dis- 
pensed with (which it can’t,) it must 
follow that whatever Government spends 
to regulate our conduct toward one an- 
other and for our defense from outside 
lends just that much fuel to inflation 


in the form of “lost production” or 
“made money,” whichever you want to 
call it. 


For many decades, unfortunately, we 
have been drifting away from that good 
form of Government which limits itself to 
defending us from outside enemies and 
regulating our conduct toward one an- 
other. We have permitted the Govern- 
ment to move further into the field of 
trying to fill the pockets of some group 
at the expense of others. At the moment, 
aside from military and defense costs, 
the major part of Government activities, 
and therefore its costs, are concerned 
with providing or enforcing special privi- 
leges to certain groups of our own citi- 
zens and groups of nationals of many 
other nations. 

Thomas H. Barber has 
“When Government regulates 
conduct toward one another, it creates 
a rule of law under which individuals 
can plan and a free economy can func- 
tion. When it attempts to put money in 
people’s pockets, it is on the road to 
managing the economy.” 


truly said, 
people’s 


Growth in Government Employes 


The growth in number of Government 
employes as well as in the Government 
iteslf is tremendous. A small Govern- 
ment with a small number of non-pro- 
ducers paid by it with taxpayers’ money 
could be rather easily borne even with 
the modest inflation it would cause. But 
with our size of Government it is a 
different story. 

Not only does present Government 
spending keep millions of people out of 
real production by employing them in 
our many civilian and military govern- 
mental branches, but it withdraws stu- 
pendous quantities of thousands of types 
of goods from the supply available for 
civilian use. Part of this is stockpiling, 
part is plain and simple hoarding, and 
part is in enforcing some of those laws 
we have adopted which give special 
privileges to certain groups. 

In addition to all these restrictions on 
production for civilian use, (a cause of 
inflation,) many laws meant to benefit 
one group at the expense of another 
require private citizens (personal or 
corporate) to keep so many records, file 
so many reports, keep aware of so many 
laws, rulings, and regulations that hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons in private 
employment who would otherwise be 
producing something of value are pre- 
vented from doing so because they 
keep those records—make those reports 
—and try to keep aware and to un- 
derstand those laws, rulings, and regula- 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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$22,000,000 of Insurance in Force since its Inception Five Years Ago 


THE NEW JERSEY LIFE ASSOCIATES INC. 


(M. Dickstein, President) 


STATE AGENT FOR NEW JERSEY 





OF 


CROWN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


General Agents 


S. E. LEIWANT, CLU A. J. WOHLREICH 
Vice-President, Crown Leader Club Vice-President, Crown Leader Club 
J. H. CLEMENTS R. J. MORAFF 
Crown Leader Crown Leader 





Complete Brokerage and Surplus Lines Facilities 


Disability Income—$5 and 10 per month Term Insurance—I, 5, 8, 10, 15, 20 Year 
$5 per month on Term Insurance and Age 65 Plans 
Group and Wholesale Life — Lowest Rate Special Plans for Juvenile Market 


Full death benefit paid, age | 


Pension Trusts 
Joint Educational Endowment 


Mortgage Redemption Plans Father and Son 

Double Family Income Benefit Single Premium Life, Endowment and 
($20 Monthly income per $1,000) Annuities 

Family Income Rider Facilities for Underwriting Foreign . 
15, 25 Year and Age 60 and 65 Travel or Residence 

Substandard Coverage World Wide Coverage 








THE CROWN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
State Agency 


1180 RAYMOND BLVD., NEWARK 2, N. J. MITCHELL 2-2083 





Over $800,000,000 Insurance in Force 
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Collected $174,000 Advance 


Premiums in 1950 


Edward Choate of Hays & Bradstreet, 
Los Angeles general agency, New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, and a Life member of 
Million Dollar Round Table, has been 
president of the Los Angeles Life Un- 
derwriters Association and active in 
NALU affairs, including having been a 
national committee- 
man for that asso- 
ciation. He was U. 
S. Treasury adviser, 
War Finance Com- 
mittee, to the ship- 
building industry 
from Pearl Harbor 
to end of the Vic- 
tory Loan cam- 
paign. California 
Shipbuilding Corp. 
alone sold more 
than $40,000,000 in 
war bonds. 

Perhaps one-third 
to one-half of his 
business is devoted 
to helping people in 
any way that a 
need is indicated. Los Angeles insurance 
men say he has spent many hours with 
competitors in aiding them to become 
better life insurance men and he has 
been particularly helpful in aiding men 
in their work to become members of 
the Million Dollar Round Table. 

Mr. Choate has a 14-point creed which 
has had a wide circulation and largely 
has to do with improved cultivation of 
human relations. His company has 
printed it in its agency publication. 

One of his most recent cases 1s trace- 
able to his devoting considerable time 
to assisting a man find a suitable build- 
ing for a new business. It was through 
this conection that an ideal building 
location was found. This incident re- 
sulted in the purchase of $70,000 business 
insurance which came to him unsolicited. 
It also resulted in placing some other 
insurance 

“I have a number of cases where 1 
have never written my center of influ- 
ence a dollar’s worth of business,” he 
said, “but that center of influence has 
been responsible for a great deal more 
business than if I had written the 
center. I remember one case where I 
was able to assist a friend through the 
years and who has been responsible for 
my writing the following business: 

Case 1. $1,200,000 on six members of 

a corporation. 


Edward Choate 








Money in Scheme of Life 


Money enters in two different char- 
acters into the scheme of life. A 
certain amount, varying with the num- 
ber and empire of our desires, is a true 
necessity for each of us in the present 
order of society; but beyond that 
amount, money is a commodity to be 
bought or not to be bought, a luxury 
in which we may either indulge or stint 
ourselves, like any other. And there are 
many luxuries that we may legitimately 
prefer to it, such as a grateful con- 
science, a country life, or the woman 
f our inclination. Trite, flat, and ob- 
vious as this conclusion may appear, we 
have only to look round us in society 
to see how scantily it has been recog- 
nized; and perhaps even ourselves, after 
a little reflection, may decide to spend 
a trifle less for money, and indulge our- 
trifle more in the article of 

—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


selves a 
freedom. 


Successfully to accomplish any task 
it is necessary not only that you should 
give it the best there is in you but that 
you should obtain for it the best there 
is in those under your guidance.—Geo. 
W. Goethals. 





Free men set themselves free—James 
Oppenheim. 





Case 2. $175,000 on one of his for- 
mer business associates. 

Case 3. A Pension Trust, with pre- 
miums approximating $30,000 a year. 
In 1950 Mr. Choate set two New Eng- 

land records: his average premium was 
nearly $80 per thousand, and he col- 
lected more than $174,000 for premiums 
in advance. 


Receptivity Of The Wife 


Dorothy S. Wennerstrom, wife of Paul 
S. Wennerstrom, an agent of Federal 
Life in Denver, attended the convention 
of that company in June last, and was 
asked by The Gold Book for her views 
as to what should be the attitude of the 
wife of an insurance man towards her 
husband and his daily work. 

“As my husband has been with the 
company only two years we are still 











i ina ts 


H™ you ever considered 

what could m1 en were 
your local retailer less than a 
good businessman ? 

Piles of unwanted merchan- 
dise would load his shelves... 
your needs and desires would 
be unfilled... your family 
would suffer hardships. These 
things don’t happen because 
your retailer soundly antici- 
pates your future needs and 
desires so that you may buy 
what you want when you want it. 

Our hats are off to this man 
whose insight into tomorrow’s 
needs makes the American dis- 
tribution system a smoothly 
clicking process. 


THIS MAN ALSO 
PREDICTS THE FUTURE 


Like the retailer, the Mutual 
Benefit Life man predicts fu- 





‘ THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


COMPANY 
200 SROLOWAT NEWARK new s00see 


INSURANCE 


OeGamiltse tm tees « 





Radar...Crystal ball... 
or HUMAN FORESIGHT 

















ANN 


sti 


ture financial needs with his 
Analagraph. And then recom- 
mends the right plan because 
he has many from which to 
choose. 

The Mutual Benefit Life 
man’s service to retailers, for 
example, is all inclusive. Not 
only does he offer a sound plan 
for their personal security, but 
he also has a plan for their 
business security. Called the 
Special Business Insurance 
Plan, it enables the retailer... 
large or small... to protect the 
the future of his business. 

PROUD OF HIS ROLE 
The Mutual Benefit Life man 
is rightly proud of the part he 
plays in the personal and bus- 
iness lives of so many. He is 
well-equipped to do an out- 
standing job... and he does it. 
























more or less beginners in the life in- 
surance field. But I have been greatly 
impressed by life insurance since he first 
began to sell policies. 

Bolstering Husband’s Confidence 

“In my opinion a wife can play a large 
part in the business success of her hus- 
band just as she can in his failure, if he 
fails. She can contribute a lot to his 
success if she has confidence in the field 
where he is operating, and that confi- 
dence I personally have in large meas- 
ure. It is important for the wife to keep 
her husband in a frame of mind where 
he is not worried about trivial things 
about the home, the type of incident 
which keeps him so distracted that he 
dwells more upon it than upon the life 
insurance prospect who needs his undi- 
vided attention. Now, as to just what 
those trivialities are is a difference of 
opinion, but what I have in mind is 
avoidance of putting the husband on a 
spot where he is made to think he is 
responsible for what is really the wife’s 
responsibility about the house. 

“The wife’s attitude about everything 
which is happening in her husband’s 
life which has to do with his life insur- 
ance morale is of major importance. 
Naturally, every wife is in pretty good 
humor when her husband makes a pretty 
good sale. But it is when he comes home 
feeling depressed because he does not 
make the sale that the attitude of the 
wife is so important. Above all, she 
should avoid making him think that the 
reason for the failure is his fault. She 
should be willing to concentrate while he 
explains just what happened. When he 
wants to go into detail she should not, 
change the subject in order to tell of 
events which happened in her life dur- 
ing the day. This means the two ot 
them can go over the details together 
and maybe she can put her finger on the 
exact place in the interview where the 
sale fell through and encourage him by 
helping him find a way to prevent such 
a sales mishap in the future. The flop 
may have been in the approach; it may 
have been in over-emphasis along lines 
which did not strike the prospect as 
important. If the husband wants to 
recite what his sales presentation should 
really have been, even if it takes a little 
time, the wife should be a sympathetic 
listener. If to the discouragement of 
losing the sale the husband finds him- 
self in a hostile domestic atmosphere, 
with the impression that he is a sap, 
that agent will not be a good salesman 
the following day. But he will gain and 
not lose confidence if his home reception 
is a pleasant and encouraging one. 

iif got a lot out of the Atlantic City 
convention of the Federal Life. It was 
worth going to just to hear such in- 
spirational talks as Holgar J. Johnson, 
of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
gave, a talk which my husband and 
will long remember as stimulating to 
us. both.” 


Sorry He Reached Prospect 


Adalbert Roy, Confederation Life, 
Eastern Quebec, sells insurance mostly 
on the Gaspe Peninsula where it is not 
easy to get to places. He tells of a card 
he got from Albertville, Quebec, 70 
miles from his office in which a man 
asked for some facts about a $10,000 
policy which he said he wanted to buy. 
The trip was made by Roy over snow- 
covered and muddy roads. On his arri- 
val the prospect opened the door, wel- 
comed the agent cordially and said he 
wanted to buy an immediate annuity of 
$100 a month. He looked queer and im- 
mediately it flashed through Roy’s mind 
that he was facing a mental case. Roy 
beat a retreat. The expenses, meals, gas 
and repairs to his motor car cost him 
about $10, to say nothing of the day he 
lost. 


_ There are two ways of paying debt— 
increase of industry in raising income, 
increase of thrift in laying out—Car- 


lyle. 
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COMPANION LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Is Now Issuing 


FOUR BASIC HEALTH & ACCIDENT 
POLICIES 


in Combination with Life Insurance 


providing 


Personal Income Protection with FIRST DAY and 
LIFETIME Benefits 


* 


* 


* 


— Special Features — 


1. Total disability benefits for accident or confining sick- 
ness are paid at the rate of the regular monthly benefit 
for LIFE if disability is incurred before age 60 and at the 
rate of one-half the regular monthly benefit for LIFE if 
incurred after age 60. Non-confining sickness benefits will 
be paid in the same manner up to three months. 


2. Partial accident benefits payable at fifty per cent of the 
regular monthly benefit up to three months. 


3. Aviation Coverage. 
4. No waiting period—coverage effective date of issue. 


5. Covers heart trouble, tuberculosis and any disease of 
female generative organs originating more than six months 
after date of issue, 


* 


* 


6. One hundred per cent additional paid for disability 
requiring hospital confinement, up to three months. 


7. Monthly benefits or a lump sum payable for accidental 


death and double limb losses. 
8. Thirty-one days of grace for payment of premium. 
9. Liberal lump sum payments for single limb loss. 


10. Provides Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Fees for nondis- 


abling injuries up to $25.00. 
11. Provides coverage twenty-four hours a day—on or off 


the job—regardless of any compensation received from 
Group, Union or State. 


* 


An Example of Our Rates 


At age 35: $5,000 of life insurance on the Modified Whole Life Plan, issued in combination with 
a health and accident policy calling for $5,000 principal sum and $100 monthly benefits, will cost 
ONLY $160.90 annually. . . . Waiver of premium benefits are included in the life portion of 
this policy. Issued non-medically up to and including age 40 for both men and women. 


* 


* 


* 


COMPANION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Wholly owned subsidiary of the Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association of Omaha 




















Program for Voluntary 
Credit Control 


(Continued from Page 20) 


has provided financing institutions with 
forms on which requests for guidance 
by the regional wreny ee can be made. 
It is understood that decisions of the 
regional committees are purely advisory 
and need not be followed by the par- 
ticipating institution. 

Obviously, with such a far-flung re- 
gional committee organization, it is dif- 
ficult to achieve uniformity of interpre- 


tation of the program by the various 
regional committees. Uniformity is im- 
perative, of course. It is being sought 


by a variety of methods such as con- 
tacts between regional committee chair- 
men, by liaison provided by the Federal 
Reserve Board and the national com- 
mittee, and by regional committees re- 
porting to the national committee on 
decisions on loan cases considered. 
Pertinent Data Gathered 

As part of the procedure for imple- 
menting the pros 1 it is provided that 
each financing g participating in the 
program is to gather pertinent data for 
the use of the national committee. The 
life insurance business, through the 
sponsorship of the Joint Committee on 
Inflation Control, i thering statistics 











on the weekly acqui ms of loans and 
investments of 45 life companies holding 
85% of the assets of the business. These 
weekly acquisitions are classified by in- 


dustry as well as by purpose for which 
the loan is to be used. In addition, the 
same companies are being asked to pro- 
vide monthly on their outstanding 
commitments to make loans and invest- 





ments, and these data are also classified 
by industry and purpose. It may be that 
as the program continues it will be 
necessary to ask additional information 
of the companies. So f the response 
has been most encouraging. 
Is the ———_ prea 
Everyone is asking the important 
question, is the program ‘Werkaae? I 
at it is working well. The 
been in operation only 
and there has been a great 
zational and educational 
Its ultimate success or 
depends upon the 
od intentions—of lend- 












believe 





to cooperate 
yram. 
number of signs which 
ful functioning of the 
program. One is the splendid spirit of 
cooperation displayed by participating 
financing instit tutions, by national com- 
mittee members, and by regional com- 





_member rs. 





‘ommittees 
national committee demonstrate 
loans for non-essential purposes 
oe ee 1 that funds 
rned daown an¢ that tunds 
anneled into essential uses 
various regional socoonersal 
asked with increasing 





are being tt 
. : 
being cI 






are 
Moreover, t 
tees are be 
frequency for ad 














ficult to inter pret under 

The program ad 
logical effec lenders 

wers. At ion of eee Wil- 
son, director 


er 


1¢ 
e has under- 


the Business 
Depa rtment 











taken a cont i 
bring to the at 

hat the success of the progré im rests 

on them as well as the financing insti- 


tutions. 
Supported by Covernment 
wag esi Agencies 
A further fav L-1s 4 I 
chairman of the al Voluntary 
Credit Restrai > has received 
letters from virtually all the Federal 
Government lending agencies stating 
| he voluntary program 








0 conform to its 

Symington, chair 

public 7 declared 

t] pas will conform with the pro- 


gral > Wilson Commelebes on Credit 
Policy sone to the President that 
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“Government loan and loan guarantee 
agencies should follow policies con- 
sistent with those of comparable private 
lending institutions as set forth in the 
Statement of Principles of the National 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Program. If Jr. agency, State Mutual Life, New 
the policies of the two groups of lenders York City, and a million dollar writer, 
are not coordinated the voluntary pro- was in the Air Service in the first World 
gram might be undermined.” War which terminated while he was still 

The program has aided in restraining a cadet. Entering the textile field he 
inflationary extension of credit, but we 
all recognize that it would be unwise 
to claim too much credit for it. There 
have, of course, been other powerful 
forces at work since last March acting 
to restrict the availability of credit. 
The unpegging of Government security 
prices, and their subsequent decline sub- 
stantially below par, has provided a 
powerful check on lending by both 
banks and savings institutions. Regula- 
tion X has had an important effect on 
lending in the field of real estate con- 
struction credit and Regulation W _ has 





has been relatively easy for lenders to 
be highly selective in their loans, with 
investible funds so scarce relative to 
the demand. 
Useful Role Being Played 

Under these circumstances it appears 
that the program has played a highly 
useful role, but because of the existence 
of other forces it is difficult to measure 
its effectiveness. The big test will come 
when the backlog of commitments is 
been an effective restraint in the field Worked off and competition among lend- 
of consumer installment credit. Another TS becomes more intense. 
significant factor has been the heavy It is my sincere hope that this pro- 
forward commitment position of savings gram along with other necessary meas- 
institutions in recent months. ures will give effective aid in restraining 

With these factors in the picture, and inflation and promoting the national 
with long-term funds already exceed- defense. Whatever measure of success 
ingly tight, the Program for Voluntary we achieve in this program certainly will 
Credit Restraint has been operating rebound to the benefit of the insurance 
under very favorable circumstances. It industry and its 83 million policyholders. 





LEADING LIFE UNDERWRITERS SAY: 


=_ =- « = « BRIEFLY — HERE ARE THE PLANS «= = = = 


LONG TERM —issued to Age 50—Renewable to 60 wel 


Ist, 31st, 6lst or 9Ist Day Accident—Payable for 10 Years each $400 


Claim or Life 
31st, 6lst or 91st Day Sickness—Each Claim Payable up to 10 Years 


Policy is Non-Cancellable—Non-House-Conforming—Non-Aggregate Ro: ace 
Incontestable—Guaranteed Renewable—Non-Prorating—Retroactive Medical 
equire 


Waiver of Premium after 90 Days of Total Disability 


INTERMEDIATE or Short Term—lIssued to Age 55—Renew- Limit 


able to 65 $400 


Ist, 4th, 8th, 15th or 3lst Day Accident—Payable for 2 Years, 
Years, each Claim or Life 


4th, 8th, 15th or 3lst Day Sickness—Each Claim Payable up to Monthly 
or 2 Years Indemnity, 

Policy is Non-House-Confining—Non-Cancellable—Non-Aggregate — 

Incontestable — Guaranteed Renewable — Non-Prorating — Retro- Above $200 


active Waiver of Premium after 90 days of Total Disability 


OPTIONAL_1, to $12.00 Daily Hospital or Nurse Benefits 
(Up to 90 Days each Claim) 

Up to $300—Surgical Schedule 

Up to $40,000—Accidental Death Benefit 

$500—Blanket Accident Medical Expense 

Up to $200 per Month Additional for 3 Months—for Travel Accident 





ACCIDENT ONLY — sued to Age 59—Renewable to 70 Limit 


(One-Half benefit if injured after 65) 

Ist, 4th, 8th, 15th or 31st Day Accident for 2 Years, 5 Years, each 
Claim or Life 

Up to $40,000 Accidental Death Benefit 

$500—Blanket Accident Medical Expense 

Up to $200 per Month Additional for 3 Months—for Travel Accident 


Monthly 
Indemnity, 
No Medical 


a, oe Heil UNION MUTUAL 


XY; z LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Union 


Write for Booklet 
“MONEY IN YOUR I i ii: iti ii asl li nite 


Home Office Portland, Maine 


Stafford President of Hospital 


Frankland F. Stafford, Louis A. Cerf, 


spent 14 years with ‘the Cleveland 
Worsted Mills Co. finally becoming 
president and general manager. Then 
he resigned and came East. 

While Robert H. Denny, now vice 
president and superintendent of agen- 
cies, State Mutual, was in the field in 
Clevel and in the early ’30’s he sold 
Stafford substantial insurance. At a later 
period he urged Stafford to enter life 
insurance which he did in March, 1939, 





Greystone Studios 


NKLAND F. STAFFORD 


During the first year he only sold 
$85,000 of insurance, but decided he was 
in the right field. The second year he 
doubled that; the third year wrote more. 
It wasn’t until he had been an agent 
seven years that he wrote a million or 
more. He said to The Gold Book: 

“Tt seems to me that in an area like 
metropolitan New York where there 
are thousands of small and medium 
business houses, all the way from gro- 
cery stores to large firms, business life 
insurance protection offers an inex- 
haustible supply of people to see—peo- 
ple who need business life insurance. 
Because of the growing complexity of 
business in general, the income and 
estate taxes bringing about situations 
where increasingly life insurance is 
more important than ever the sale of 
insurance protection is possible for al- 
most anyone willing to consistently and 
industriously apply himself to the job.” 

Mr. Stafford, who lives in Bronxville, 
N. Y., is president of the Lawrence 
Hospital and a member of the board of 
directors, Gramatan National Bank & 
Trust Co. of his city. 


Government Spending 


(Continued from Page 122) 


tions. Their idleness from production 
effort adds to inflation. 


Able Bodied Kept From Working 


Federal relief to able-bodied persons 
adds to inflation whenever it induces 
the recipient to refrain from working. 
Old age insurance payments — Social 
Security —are inflationary, at least to 
the extent they exceed the past contrib- 
utions of the recipient. 

To sum up it is well to realize that 
Government expenditure causes and 
feeds inflation because it either (a) 
creates new money with no _ accom- 
panying increase in the supply of goods 
and/or services; or it (b) decreases the 
supply of goods and/or services by 

Employing and paying people to do 
non-productive work; forcing people in 
private employment to do non-produc- 
tive work; withdrawing goods (mate- 
rials) from the civilian market to either 
destroy, stockpile or hoard them. 
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MALIGNE LAKE IN JASPER NATIONAL PARK 


A BEAUTIFUL PLACE FOR GOOD IDEAS 


Far up in the Canadian Rockies, Jasper Park Lodge 
is an inspiring spot for a meeting of minds. New 
England Mutual’s top fieldmen, who fulfilled certain 


production qualifications, gathered here in September 


for a combined vacation and up-to-the-minute 
seminar on life insurance. This change of scene and 
exchange of ideas sends them back to their important 


work with renewed vitality and refreshed outlook. 


The NE W EN G LA ND M UTU A L Life Insurance Company of Boston 


First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America — 1835 
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The Views of Charles J. Zimmerman 


Managing Director of Life Insurance Agency Management 


Association Has Given His Philosophy of Production, Mark- 


eting, Conservation and Agency Operations in His Addresses 


The end of an era in the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association 
came during 1951 with the death of John 
Marshall Holcombe Jr., who was the 
first and only managing director of that 
organization whose headquarters are in 
Hartford and which has a large mem- 
bership of life insurance companies not 


only in this country and Canada but 
members in some other parts of the 
world, too. Ever since the old days be- 
fore the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau and the Association of Life 
Agency Officers were merged into the 
present association these activities in 
agency management have been closely 


followed by life insurance companies 
everywhere. It was recognized that here 
was a center where agency “know how” 
is under constant review and techniques 
of agency mangement are continuously 
being improved, making for more effi- 
ciency in operation of general agency 
and managerial offices, cutting out lost 
motion, giving opportunity for the pro- 
duction managers to find out what the 
others are doing and profiting by 
adopting improved methods. In short, a 
great research organization. The mana- 
novia’ schools of the organization also 
have been closely observed because of 
their great success. 

The beginning of this new era for the 
Association began with the naming of 
Charles J. Zimmerman as managing di- 
rector to succeed Mr. Holcombe. Mr. 
Zimmerman, who came to the Associa- 


tion five years ago as director of Institu- 
tional Relations, was associate managing 
director at the time of his latest ap- 
pointment, 

One of the best known figures in life 
insurance, Mr. Zimmerman has had long 
practical experience in agency manage- 
ment. He was a successful salesman for 
the Connecticut Mutual before becoming 


one of its outstanding general agents, 
He has become widely known as a 
speaker. Because of his characteristically 


independent thinking, his speeches often 
present novel and progressive ideas. 
Sometimes he points up trends in the 
business or in the economy which are 
hardly discernible to less careful ob- 
servers, 
Sales Must Be Conserved 

Speaking before the Association's 

Spring Conference for Small Companies 


last March, Mr. Zimmerman caught the 
close attention of his audience by stat- 
ing: 


“It is quite possible that there will be 
a separation of duties between selling 
and counseling the prospective buyer of 
life insurance on the one hand, and con- 
serving business and serving the estab- 
lished policyowner on the other hand. 

“Certainly today, we are much weaker 
in conserving business and in serving 
the established policyowner than we are 
in the field of writing new business. 
The field underwriter of the future might 
well be a man who is primarily re- 
sponsible for new business. That new 


underwriter may be recruited not from 
some other line of business, but from 
the ranks of service representatives and 
trainees already affiliated with the com- 
pany. 

“In addition to its field representatives, 
a company would also have a staff of 
service men. Their responsibility would 
not be in the field of new business, but 
exclusively in the field of serving and 
conserving business which had already 
been put on the books. They would be 
compensated primarily on a salary basis 
with some commission or bonus ar- 
rangement as an incentive to improve 
their results.” 

New Markets 

Some months later, in an address be- 
fore another LIAMA group of com- 
panies, (those which write Weekly Pre- 
mium business,) Mr. Zimmerman called 
attention to the “blue collar market” and 
pointed to the failure of the Combination 
companies to exploit this group with 
recently expanded buying power. 

“Combination companies and_ those 
doing a strictly Ordinary business used 
to sell in different markets,” Mr. Zim- 
merman said. “But the tremendous rise 
in the income of the lower group brought 
a change. People who formerly were in 
the lower income group now are in far 
higher brackets, but what is most im- 
portant is that they have more ‘real 
dollars’ to spend. This changes the pic- 
ture drastically. 

“The Ordinary this 


agent, while 

















Fabian Bachrach 
CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN 


change was going on, has moved into 
an even higher market than he formerly 
operated in. It may be that he has 
reached his peak. He may have to move 
into a new market, the one which always 
has been the market of the Combination 
agent. 

“The new market of people whose 
income has increased at a far greater 
rate than any other group has not been 
adequately served because that market 
has not been properly prepared. People 
in this group are putting money into 
television sets, automobiles and the like 
because they have not yet been properly 
educated to life insurance.” 


The New NSLI Law 


Through his institutional work, Mr. 
Zimmerman has become well versed in 
the National Service Life Insurance 
law. He has followed this law and its 
ramifications for some years and re- 
ported his observations regularly to com- 
pany agency executives for their guid- 
ance. In an address before the New 
York Rotary Club in May Mr. Zim- 
merman told his audience of business 
and professional men of the city of New 
York that there were dangers in the 
new NSLI law, dangers which could be 
avoided only through high statesmanship. 
He explained: 

“Under the new bill, $10,000 of life 
insurance is provided. All that’s needed 
is a vote of Congress to raise that to 
$15,000. A vote of Congress is all that is 
needed to expand the benefits to those 
outside the Armed Services, to modify 
restrictions regarding insurance available 
to men released from the services, to 
grant free indemnification to all veterans 
during their lifetime, etc. 

The extensions are the dangers 
which we all recognize. However, we 
must also consider the fact that there 
were some dangers that existed under 
the old NSLI system. 

“We need to have high statesmanship 
in Congress if the Government is to be 
kept out of the life insurance business. 
Insurance coverages should not be made 
a political football. The leaders of 
veterans’ organizations must demon- 
strate statesmanship by placing the pub- 
lic interest above the veterans’ interests. 
It must be said in justice that most 
veterans consider themselves citizens 
first and veterans second, but the lead- 
ership must reflect that philosophy.” 


Should Do Better Job Than 


Government Does 


_ Mr. Zimmerman _ has long emphasized 
in speeches and in writing his belief 
that in order to prevent further Govern- 
ment entry into business, it is necessary 
that business demonstrate it can do the 
job better than Government. At the 
Spring Conference of Agency Manage- 
ment Association companies which write 
accident and health business, Mr. Zim- 


(Continued on Page 158) 
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Recognize Us? 











Illustration: 


You may smile or chuckle a little when 
you run across the humorous Sid Hix 
cartoons that show exaggerated human 
situations with a life insurance flavor. 








“I think you girls should turn those blouses around so my ad will 
get maximum readership.” 











Theme: 


Since there is always a life insurance © |, . makes the typical Bankerslifeman the 


flavor, you'll always find reasons show- 
ing that the Bankerslifeman does things kind of life underwriter you like to know as 


the “right” way which... 


a friend, fellow worker or competitor.” 








A company that ranks among the top 25 life insurance 


companies. 


Company: 


One that has $114 Billions in force; more than $12 
You've probably already identified us, Si as 
but if you haven't, let these clues help 
you recognize... 

An old-line, mutual company that’s been doing busi- 


ness for nearly three-quarters of a century. 











By now you know a lot about us. Our name is... 


oe 


BANKERS Ue COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Potential Losses Which 


Life Insurance Can Cover 
By R. I. Menr 


Associate Professor of Economics 
University of Illinois 





EHR 


ROBERT I. M 


W. Rulon Williamson 


(Continued from Page 118) 


we squander it 


those 


pioneering—and_ before 
the demands of who have 
little, token grant—the 

opposite of relief—would be graceful. 
Leveling Instrument 

The leveling with 
Robin-Hoodism, robbing Peter 
Paul, is the major force of the 
interventionist philosophy. Social Bud- 
an existing force, 
ee fission. It 
ential destructiveness 
to constructive use, by adequate under 
standing, and limited, but open and 
straight-forward, acceptance. It uses it 
to lev special privilege and 
the special penalties of OASI. It tries 

ti taxation falls, and 
clear as to cost- 


all on 


created this 


its open 
to pay 
whole 


process, 





geting accepts it as 
like electricity and 
tries to turn its pote 


] 
1eG 


el down the 
» show where the to 
keep the taxpayer 
impact. 
The crisis, of rig 
by OASIT and 
exemption, 
sense 
should 


perpetual sense of 
ging up more infringement 
public assistance and tax 
should be replaced by a greater 
of personal responsibility. We 
imit our enthusiasm for any destructive 


force, and the Welfare State can be just 
that. We should see the interrelation- 
ships between the various portions of 
our astoundingly intricate economy. We 
should count upon maintaining incen- 
tives for work, outside of the Social 
Budg seting system. Tampering with the 
lives of our fellow-citizens is a perilous 
process. It is also too much tied up 
with the bureaucrat’s goal of staying in 
power, with routing too much of our 
wealth through Federal hands. Social 
Budgeting should tend to limit, not ex- 


tend, the bureaucracy. 


The Senate, last year, while digging 
deeper into discrimination and entangle- 
ments by enacting the Social Security 
Amendments of 1950, did point out that 
Congress had an inkling of the evils. 
After five minutes of discussion, the 
Senate adopted Senate Resolution 300, 
calling for a serious study and analysis 
of the whole problem—which has from 
the start of this legislation been avoided. 


This has been called for by ex-President 
Hoover, Congressmen Curtis, Byrnes 
and Mason, Senators Cain, Butler, Milli 
kin and George. All had recognized the 
serious need of competent study for Fed- 
benefit schemes. Probably the ap- 


eral 





There seems to be no one best argu- 
ment which can be currently used in the 


sale of life insurance. 
As I see it, the purpose of life insur- 
ance is to hedge against losses created 


by death, whether they be income losses, 
property losses, personal losses, or busi- 
ness losses, and to prevent financial de- 


Robert I. Mehr | 
| Professor Mehr has been instructor | 
in economics, University of Alabama; 
Fellow of S. S. Huebner Foundation 
for Insurance Education, University 
of Pennsvlvania; assistant professor 
| of economics in Nz ivy V-12 Program, 





| University of North Carolina; asso- 
ciate professor of business adminis- 
tration, Butler University; professor 


|at University of Illinois; visiting pro- 
insurance at both Stanford 
University and University of South- 
lern California. He is author of Mod- 

ern Life Insurance and Business Life 
Insurance and Its Economic Applica- 
tions. He has lectured extensively. | 


| fessor of 





What other motive 


in old age. 
could there be for 


argument 


pendency 
or logical 
pointment of the commission was in- 
tended when the resolution was passed, 


for there was considerable irritation at 
the collectivist tactics—but it has not 
been appointed. We bitterly need it. 


These are our in- 


We need 


This is our country. 
stitutions. They are in peril. 


the purchase of a life insurance policy? 

am of the opinion that it is not 
necessary to leave the basic fundamen- 
tals to sell life insurance. The best way 
to get into trouble is to try to offer life 
insurance as a solution to problems it is 
not designed to solve. If death or old 


age can cause a loss, this loss should be 
insured. 

The job of the life insurance agent is 
to find out what losses are created by 
death or old age, and then to moti- 

vate his prospect to cover that potential 
loss with life insurance. 


Certainty Provided 
For Life’s Uncertainties 


By Hampton H. Irwin 


Professor of Insurance 
Wayne University 


One of the most profound statements 
which can be made with respect to the 
purchase of life insurance is one which 
is so obvious as to appear at first sight 
to be of no particular importance. But 
the contrary is true. It is a statement 
which is at the heart of the application 
for every permanent life insurance con- 
tract. Simply stated it is this: a person 
will either live long or he will die early. 

If he lives, every dollar spent for the 
death protection or the term element is 
unnecessary; and if he dies, no part of 


his premium which represents the in- 
vestment element was necessary. Of 
course, no one knows the exact time 


when he will die and in permanent in- 





an adequate, not a perfunctory, study. 
We really need men, and not boys, to 
send on this errand. It is necessary to 
go way back to some of the false turns, 
to see where we went wrong. It is well 
that the old bias—the continued bluff 


—has not yet cornered this assignment. 
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120 Broadway 





PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


kkk 
We invite brokers and surplus writers, particu- 
larly those who are looking for personalized service, 


A $500,000 line or a $1,000 line — the same 


| 
| 
| 
| to consult with us on “your next case.” 
| friendly and expert counsel is extended on all cases, 


regardless of whether they are large or small. 


* 


STEWART, HENCKEN & WILL, INC. 


General Agents 


Telephone: WOrth 2-2600 


The PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. ; 





* 


New York 5, N. Y. 

















surance we have the only scientific an- 
swer to the problem, wherein the death 
protection element and the investment 





Arthur Johnson 
IRWIN 


HAMPTON H. 


element are combined in such a way that 
the insured is protected against dying 
too soon or living too long. 

In this day and age it is important to 
rei eater that the great certainties of life 


| Hampton H. Irwin, CLU | 


Mr. Irwin’s teaching experience 
dates almost fole the day when he 
Mi graduated from University of 
Michigan. He has taught classes in 
CLU Study Program in Detroit, 
Lansing, Grand Rapids, Flint and To- 
| ledo and was on American College of 
Life Underwriters examination board. 
For 20 years he was with Detroit | 
agency of Massachusetts Mutual and 
then was made educational director | 
of that company. He helped expand 
production clinic technique. For sev- 
eral years he was in charge of insur- 
ance at University of Michigan School 

of Business. 








—death and/or old age—to say nothing 
of the minor probabilities of disability 
and unemployment, do not disannear 
with the change in economic conditions. 
Death and/or old age are not hazards 
which may or may not happen; rather, 
one or the other or both are certain to 
happen. Today it seems doubly impor- 
tant to keep in mind that life insurance 
is designed to meet these certainties and 
no plan known to finance can even re- 
motely approach life insurance in its ef- 
fectiveness in meeting them. Old age 
and death occur regardless of the evolu- 
tion of the business cycle; inflation and 
deflation are alike powerless to affect 
them. That’s why people must have life 
insurance. That is why it has been pur- 
chased in years gone by, and, to my 
mind, that is why life insurance is being 
purchased in stch remarkable volume to- 
day. 
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We are proud 


of him too! 





* President, Life Underwriters’ Association 


* President, Life Managers’ Association 


JOHN H. EVANS, Manager 
New York-Evans Agency 


"I am very sure that you too must be delighted that Jack 
will be the next President. In checking our records we 
have discovered that he holds the unique distinction of 
being the first individual to achieve the status of Presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters’ Association and the Life 
Managers' Association simultaneously. Jack is held in 
high esteem by all who have come to know him and has per- 
formed superbly in all of the offices previously held in 
the Association." 














Jack R. Manning 

Executive Manager 

Life Underwriters’ Association 
of the City of New York 


ACK EVANS’ ASSOCIATES—both Field and Home Office—share the 
confidence in him expressed by the life insurance fraternity. We 
extend our congratulations on his election to these two important 


positions. 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 
“The Home of Planned Estates” 
WILLIAM J. CAMERON WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON 


Executive Vice President 








President 
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Growing Importance of Life Insurance in Nation’s Economy 


Healthy, Stabilizing Influence 
Exercised on Our Entire Economy 


By Matcotm ADAM 
President, Penn Mutual Life 


When we talk about the place of life 
insurance in the national economy we 
are most likely to think of the huge 
sums of policyholders’ savings which the 
companies have channeled into produc- 
tive enterprise, financing of homes, etc. 
Important as this function is, it seems 
to me that the investment phase of 
our business is primarily a means of 
accomplishing our main job—which is 
to provide security. The unique ability 
of the life insurance industry to adapt 
itself and its product to do this job well 
in a dynamic economy where people’s 
needs are rapidly expanding and con- 
stantly changing in nature—this, I be- 
lieve, accounts for the stability and 
growth of life insurance 

This growth has brought great re- 
sponsibilities. The progressive and 
statesmanlike way in which these re- 
sponsibilities are being met explains the 
importance of life insurence in the na- 
tional economy. A few examples will 
illustrate this point. 

Tremendous Demand to Protect 

the Aged 

In the last few years there has been 
a tremendous demand for greater finan- 
cial security for the aged. The life 
insurance companies, which have long 
provided such security on an individual 
basis, have more recently developed a 
wide variety of plans by which employ- 
ers may provide pension benefits for 
their employes. Up until a few years 
ago only the larger corporations had 
insured pension plans. More recently, 
however, there has been a growing real- 





MALCOLM ADAM 


ization that individual insurance and 
annuity contracts are well suited to the 
pension needs of moderate sized groups 
and even the small business man can 
have the advantages of a plan tailored 
to meet the special requirements of his 
own employes and at the same time 


(Continued on Page 140) 


Faith Based on Fireside Knowledge 


By Roy TucHBREITER 
President, Continental Assurance 


When I comment about the im- 
portance of life insurance in the national 
economy, I must, in honesty, state that 
I do not pretend to be an economist. 
For a long, long time it has been my 
business to know people. Hence, in my 
consideration of economists. I believe 
that they seemingly try to separate 
people from the economy. 

Anyone who reads the newspapers 
these days realizes that economics are 
not restricted to dollar signs and per- 
centages. The biggest part of economics 
is not the figures, but the people. When 
all is said and done, life insurance is 
buying money for future delivery. This 
is important because the peop e believe 
it, want it, and what is most important, 
need it. 

I am not trying to throw stones at 
our political leadership. The simple 
facts are that the economists of leading 
financial institutions, as well as the Gov- 
ernment, did not take the needs and 
wants of people into consideration when 
they predicted the post-war slump and 
subsequent bad guesses. He who relies 
on statistics can interpret only what has 
happened. He who knows people can 
best provide a glimpse of tomorrow. 


Observance Proves Worth of Insurance 


I believe that life insurance is just 
today moving into its heyday of im- 








XOY TUCHBREITER 


portance to the average citizen. I be- 
lieve that because there is scarcely a 
home in the nation today untouched by 
life insurance, and people realize it. 


When one recalls that it is possible to 
buy $1,000 tomorrow for $18.35 today, the 
industry has proved its _ essential 
character. 

When I entered the insurance busi- 
ness 40 years ago we still had to sell 
the idea. We had to persuade prospects 
that life insurance companies would 
actually pay claims. We had to help 
them imagine the comfort of life insur- 
ance money coming into a home. That is 
no longer necessary. Almost every home 


in the land has had firsthand knowledge 
of life insurance money solving problems 
—death of dad, brother, uncle, or mother, 
Home owners on Main Street, as well 
as Side Street, know that life insurance 
funds have helped to keep families in 
homes of their dreams. 

I firmly believe that the future of 
life insurance is secure and is certain 
to grow if we retain our vigorous con- 
fidence and ingenious adaptation of its 
uses to human needs. 


Expanding Scope of Life Insurance 


By Ronatp G. Stace 
President, Northwestern National Life 


I am not sure it can be proved that, 
if measured in dollars, life insurance 
has, in the past few years, increased its 
effect on our national economy. Due 
largely to inflation, all the figures meas- 
uring national income, productivity and 
wealth have risen sharply, and life in- 
surance, while it reaches new high 
marks in most respects each year, has 
not kept pace. For example, total pre- 
miums paid to all U. S. life companies 
in 1950 were only 3% of national in- 
come, while back in the ’30’s the ratio 
fluctuated between 4% and 9%. 

But this does not necessarily mean 
‘ife insurance has been playing a less 
important role. I believe the contrary 
is true. For one thing, the same factors 
which have produced inflation have 
made the average family more aware 
of life insurance as the one best way 
to achieve financial security. 

At least three additional positive 
points occur to me: 

Expanding Scope 

1. The scope of life insurance service 
has expanded and broadened to the 
point where some form of life insurance 
directly serves nearly every family in 
the country. 

2. The companies and the life insur- 
ance business as a whole have improved 
and strengthened their public relations 
programs so that the public understands 


Help Save 


Karsh 
RONALD G. STAGG 


life insurance and its relationship to the 
national welfare better than ever before. 


(Continued on Page 136) 


Civilization 


By Frep D. RussELi 
President, Security Mutual Life 


Reasons for the growing importance 
of life insurance in the nation’s economy 
are everywhere apparent where ob- 
servers have special insight into the 
business and social life of the nation. In 
brief, life insurance has kept pace with 
the sil of this country. Without the 
assistance of life insurance America 
would not be the world democracy 
leader it is today because its resources 
which have made the country such a 
dominating factor against forces seeking 
to wreck civilization could not have been 
developed to their present stature. Fur- 
thermore, its operations have helped 
carry out the most unselfish motivations 
of families and citizenry, emphasizing 
characteristics which have also enhanced 


our worldwide prestige. 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL 
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Fred S. coaches a 


WINNIN: 





and... 


every play is a touchdown play 


No weak positions on this team. 

Fred S. has shown them all how to reach their goals— 
whether that goal is a paid-off mortgage—a care-free old oO 
age—or a college education for the kids. & d 

It’s not surprising that Fred is one of the most respected T H E = re] U ] TA & L E 
men in town. His friends and neighbors know he can lin ‘ \ 
up a perfect defense against mri ecm help them sda LIFE ASSURANCE 


a drive to realize their hopes. Ss Oc i E TY 
Thanks to Fred’s coaching—scores of men in his town OF THE UNITED: STATES 


have security and freedom from worry. Good friend, good 
neighbor, good citizen—he serves his community well. 





’ " P ; 
He’s proud to be an Equitable man oe you may be sure LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”... official crime- 
the Equitable Society is proud of him! prevention broadcasts from the files of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation...another public- 
* * * P ogee ae : 
service contribution sponsored in his community 


by The Equitable Society Representative. 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a representative of The 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT - ABC NETWORK 


Equitable Life Assurance Society serves his community by selling life insurance. 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President + 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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Make Higher Education Posstble 


By W. T. Grant 


Chairman, 
Never before in the history of our 
nation has the life insurance salesman 


played so important a part in the coun- 
try’s welfare and general economy. The 
unprecedented rise in the very necessi- 
ties of life, due to high wages and salar- 
ies, high prices of farm products, and 
all services and commodities, imposes 
a responsibility upon the head of every 
family never equaled before. Except 
for the life insurance salesman the re- 
sponsibility of guaranteeing the future 
of the family would not be fulfilled. 

The tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of college trained men and women 
imposes a responsibility upon parents 
to insure the education of their own 
children if they are to have an even 
chance with their neighbors’ children in 
the battle for success. Except for the 
life insurance salesman untold thousands 
of college students of today and _ to- 
morrow would have and will have been 
denied the advantages of college train- 
ing and the better chance for success 
they are now assured. 

Increase in Longevity 


With the increase in longevity the 


number of oldsters is steadily increas- 
ing. With the transition from a rural 
to an urban population Grandpa and 


longer able to make 
themselves welcome guests in their 
children’s homes. There is no garden 
to tend, no cow to milk, no chores of 
any kind to do, when daughter or son 
lives in a crowded apartment or home. 
The responsibility of assuring a retire- 
ment income and independence during 
life’s sunset years is far greater than in 
Except for the life 


Grandma are no 


years gone by. 
insurance salesman the guaranteeing 
such retirement incomes and old age 


would not be fulfilled. 
development of the 
serv- 


independence 
The tremendous 
nation’s transportation and utility 


Business Men’s Assurance Co. 





W. T. GRANT 


ices has made it of vital importance 
that large accumulations of capital exist 
to finance our railroads, water plants, 
electric light and telephone systems, 
without which we would still be living 
in the “horse and buggy days.” A sub- 
stantial per cent of the savings of more 
than 70,000,000 policyowners, amounting 
to more than $65,000,000,000, have been 
made available to these institutions and 
contribute substantially to the Ameri- 
can standard of living—the highest the 
world has ever known. Except for the 
life insurance salesman no such accumu- 
(Continued on Page 140) 


Serves U.S. in Many Directions 


By Howarp HoLpernEss 
President, Jefferson Standard Life 


The economy of the American peo- 
ple is one of the few in the world 
today enjoying any appreciable degree 
of prosperity. Its income, production 
and the standard of living it offers 
cannot be duplicated anywhere else. 
From our point of view it is interest- 
ing to note one characteristic of this 
vast economy not found in any other— 
there is 60 billion dollars of life in- 
surance in force in the United States, 
or more than in the rest of the world 
combined. This record has been made 
possible by the part the life insurance 
agents have contributed in selling this 
amount of life insurance for the many 


needs of the people of the United 
States. 
Few among us are fully aware of 


the service our industry is now per- 
forming in helping curb one of the 
most serious threats to our economy— 
inflation. We have seen the effects in 


other countries of uncontrolled infla- 
tion that has rendered governments 
bankrupt. Economists tell us that too 


much purchasing power in consumers’ 
hands in relation to production will 
cause this catastrophe. The billions of 
dollars saved through life insurance 
are diverted from inflationary uses in- 
to productive uses through the invest- 
ment channels of life companies, with- 
out which the vital problem of balanc- 
ing the forces of supply and demand 
would be much more difficult. 








Mannings Studio 
HOWARD HOLDERNESS 


The welfare of any economy is com- 
pletely dependent upon the individuals 
who compose it. Here, of course, is the 
vital service of life insurance—the pur- 


pose for which it was created. Only 
through life insurance can most of us, 
particularly in these days of high prices 
and high taxes, adequately provide for 
the guaranteed security of our future 
against any eventuality. As long as 


homes are kept together, children edy- 
cated, families kept from want, and 
the hardships of old age lightened, we 
can take great pride in the part we 
have played in strengthening this econ- 
omy of ours. 


Meets Needs of Economic Change 


By T. A. PHILuips 


Chairman, Minnesota Mutuai Life 


Two things that eloquently demon- 
strate the importance of life insurance 
in the economy are these: 

1. A little over a decade ago the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee was appointed to study the existence 
of any monopolistic practices in Ameri- 
can business. The simple fact that such 
a large part in the investigation was 
given to life insurance was nothing short 
of public and government recognition 
of its important place in the national 
economy. 

2. One hundred years ago the nation’s 
population was about 23 million of whom 
nearly 20 million (about 85%) lived on 
farms and for the most part made their 
living there. The death of the bread- 
winner usually left his survivors with 
the farm and its products on which to 
live. 

All Need Protection 


Today the population is about 150,- 
000,000 of whom about 23,000,000, are 
farmers. Even they are dependent for 
much of their needs on the products of 
others. The remainder (about 85%) are 
dependent on the pay envelopes of in- 


dustry or on the services they render 
personally to others. 

Such a tremendous change, by itself 
and without referring to other con- 
tributing factors, brings equally great 
change in the need for protection such 


as life insurance alone can furnish. As 
the amount of protection increases so 
do the funds available for investment, 
until today we are at a point where the 





T. A. PHILLIPS 


use of these funds and the services we 
render become a matter of broad, public 
interest. This in turn suggests growing 
responsibility to attune our thinking and 
actions in all departments of our work, 
so as to win recognition that these are 
directed (within the bounds of safety, of 
course) to the support and advancement 
of the economy on which we live. 


Keep Pace With Natton’s Growth 


By Ricuarp B. Evans 
President, Colonial Life 


One reason why life insurance is con- 
stantly growing in importance in the na- 
tion’s economy is because it is so closely 
and pertinently related to all facets of 
that economy while at the same time it 
can act promptly in aiding it. As the 
nation grows in population, industry and 
wealth life insurance makes corollary 
progress. Just as the insurance industry 
measures up to the constantly changing, 
complex and greater demands for pro- 
tection of the public in insurance cover- 
age so, too, are the functions of life in- 
surance administration expanding. Thus, 
it is logical that pace is kept with the 
national growth. 

The great reservoir of the life insur- 
ance companies’ resources are constantly 
made available for helping the country 
reach its ever higher status of enormous 
economic strength. This has been pos- 
sible not. only because life insurance is 
so well administered that it has the as- 
sets which can constantly be invested in 
the growing nation, but also is due to 
the army of experts in home office per- 
sonnel which keeps in touch with every 
progressive effort of the country and has 
the know-how for directing those invest- 
ments where they should be properly 
and most satisfactorily channeled, 


RICHARD B. EVANS 
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The answer... Yes / & 


Through ESTATE SECURITY planning, 


Great-West Life underwriters are hearing < 


7) ” 


yes’’ more often than ever before. 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG, CANADA 


AGENCIES FROM COAST-TO-COAST TO SERVE YOU: Newark, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Cleveland, O.; 
Columbus, O.; Cincinnati, O.; Detroit, Mich.; Saginaw, Mich.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; South Bend, Ind.; 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Chicago, IIl.; Mt. Vernon, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; Dallas, Texas; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Fargo, N. D.; Spokane, Wash.; Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif.; Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Beverly Hills, Calif.; — and in all principal Cities of Canada. 
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ening Advocate of Personal Savings 


By W. E. Brxsy 
President, Kansas City Life 


Webster says that inflation is a dis- 
proportionate and relatively sharp and 
sudden increase in the quantity of money 
or credit, or both, relative to the amount 
of go ods available for purchase. 

The object of life insurance is the ab- 
solute opposite of that. With our econ- 
omy challenged as never before by in- 
flation, life insurance stands as the great 
champion of personal financial integrity 
and security. No one can possibly deny 
the increased importance of life insur- 
ance in the national economy. 


Deters Sharp Increases in Quantity 


of Money and Credit 


As America’s greatest advocate of per- 
sonal savings, the life insurance business 
can, and does, have an enormous impact 
on inflation. Instead of swelling the 
amounts in our monetary pipelines avail- 
able for non-essential spending, life in- 
surance savings deter rather than stimu- 
late the sharp and sudden increase in 
the quantity of money or credit. 

It is to the credit of the life insurance 
business that it has recognized its own 
importance to the national economy and 
has willingly taken a full share of the 
job of fighting inflation. Life insurance 
companies are participating in voluntary 
credit controls. Through the Institute of 
Life Insurance they are aggressively 

carrying the story of Inflation vs. Sav- 
ings to the public. Above all the Ameri- 
can life insurance agent is selling life in- 


Combating Communism and Inflation 


by L. D. CavanauGH 
President, Federal Life 


What are the life insurance compa- 
nies doing these days to ward off com- 
munism, and to combat inflation? This 
type of question is propounded to 
agents and officials of life insurance 
companies by a considerable segment 
of the more than 83,000,000 life insur- 
ance policyholders in the United States. 

To the average policyholder, who has 
not been in a position to follow the 
programs adopted by the institution 
of life insurance, and by many _ indi- 
vidual companies in connection with 
these matters, it may seem that our 
business is not measuring up to its re- 
oe as compared with what is 
being done in other lines of business. 

Let us examine the record before we 
reach a conclusion that otherwise might 
be unwarranted or unfair. 


Cooperation Between Business and 
Industry 


We can start with the premise that, 
if communism and inflation are to be 
prevented from destroying our Ameri- 
can way of life, and creating a chaotic 
condition from an economic and social 
standpoint, it must be accomplished 
through an aroused public working har- 
moniously in cooperation with business 
and industry. Success in this under- 
taking cannot be accomplished without 
action and sacrifice on the part of our 
citizenry, as individuals working to- 
gether, regardless of what might be 
done by business and industry to attain 
this goal. : 

For some time the life insurance in- 
dustry has conducted a campaign to 
enlighten the citizens of this country, 
not only on the evils of communism 
and inflation, but also on what each 
individual must do, if we are to avoid 
the chaos that would come to our nation 
if we failed to subdue the communistic 








Americans as never before. 
He is p at a magnificent job and what- 
ever we do to help him is a telling blow 
against inflation, and a strengthening of 
our national economy. 





. CAVANAUGH 


and the inflationary spiral, 
of "which are becoming more and more 
of a threat as time goes on. 


surance this message has been carried 
to the public, through advertisements in 


throughout the United States, as well as 
f i magazines and 
other ty pes of publications. 
f life companies also 
have hoe deta’ a tremendous job along 
educational lines by pointing out to their 


the part that they 


must play in the national program, if 
we are to prevent the forces of com- 
munism and inflation from destroying 
our national economy. 

The plans for the defeat of these ene- 
mies have been well planned by the 
life insurance institution, and should 
result in activating a large segment of 
our citizens to the assumption of their 
duties and responsibilities along these 
lines. 

The sale of life insurance is an anti- 
inflationary activity, and by using more 
dollars in the purchase of life insur- 
ance, the demand for scarce goods and 
materials is correspondingly reduced. 


Active in Nation’s Defense 


From the financial standpoint, life 
insurance companies furnish a substan- 
tial portion of the funds essential to 
industry in the manufacture of equip- 
ment and supplies for the armed forces, 
in addition to furnishing their full 
quota of man power for the defense 
of our nation against the threat of com- 
munistic attack. 

Life insurance management is taking 
an active part in voluntary credit con- 
trol, and a number of company execu- 
tives are serving on the regional credit 
control committees, as well as on the 
national committee. 


Life insurance is becoming more and 
more important in our financial econ- 
omy, not only because of the rapid in- 
crease in combined assets of all compa- 
nies, but, of more significance, the 
assumption by life insurance manage- 
ment of increasing responsibilities in 
the determination of the financial poli- 
cies of our nation. Governmental organ- 
izations have been calling upon life 
insurance industry for more and more 
advice and counsel in fixing the finan- 
cial policies of our country, and in 
modifying such policies from time to 
time. A number of recommendations 
that have emanated from life insurance 
have been adopted in whole, or in part, 
by certain policy-making segments of 
our national government, and it appears 
that our business will be relied upon 
more and more in the solution of the 
national financial and social problems 
that continue to arise. 


The record shows, therefore, that the 
life insurance business is making valu- 
able contributions towards this coun- 
try’s efforts to defeat communism and 
inflation, and that the entire industry 
undoubtedly will be called upon, to an 
increasing degree, in future years to 
help guide our national government in 
charting the financial and social destiny, 
not only of our nation, but of the world. 


Nation’s Military Strength Aided 


By Harrison L. AMBER 
President, Berkshire Life 


Life insurance, a significant element 
in our national economy, is gaining in 
importance and scope year by year. 
Although we might wish it otherwise, 
there is no doubt that we are living 
in two worlds; one of Statism, the 
other of Democracy, in which the indi- 
vidual is important. Life insurance is 
contributing to the strength, growth 
and future of our way of life in many 
ways not all of which could even be 
summed up in a few short paragraphs. 

Of particular significance at this 
time is the investment being made by 
the life insurance industry in American 
companies by the purchase of bonds, 
mortgages, and stocks, enabling these 
companies to expand their production 
and increase the military strength of 
the United States and the free world 
to a point where the Soviet and its 
satellites will recognize that they can- 
not win any conflict which they may 
precipitate. 

The insurance companies are cog- 
nizant of the inflation danger and by 
receiving and investing premium in- 
come a share of national income is 
being diverted from the pool of con- 
sumer purchasing power which has 
been forcing up prices in the face of 
declining production for civilian con- 
sumption. The life insurance companies 
have consistently advocated a sound 
money policy and have opposed ex- 
cessive government spending and defi- 
cit financing during peacetime which 
have contributed so much to inflation. 

Finally, the mere fact of millions of 


Ronald G. Stagé 


(Continued from Page 132) 


3. Recently our business has strength- 
ened its contacts with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington, and already the 
effects are being shown in a better un- 
derstanding of the role of life insurance 
by key people in government, especially 
Congress. 

Insurance Trends in Right Direction 

For some years economic trends have 





Mannings Studio 


HARRISON L. AMBER 


policyholders engaging in a coopera- 
tive life insurance effort of their own 
volition recognizes certain inherent 
values which we have come to associate 
with our way of life, particularly 
thrift, savings, individual initiative, 
security for old age and family pro- 
tection which are strong elements in 
combating creeping socialism. 





been unfavorable to much of what life 
insurance represents—the idea of self 
reliance and thrift, for example. Life 
insurance is, nevertheless, doing a con- 
tinuously better job of bucking those 
trends. There is every reason to be 
encouraged about the future of our 
business. In my opinion the life insur- 
ance agent who is well trained, indus- 
trious and serious about his work has 
more reason to feel optimistic about his 
future in a life insurance career than 
ever before. 
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total and permanent 


DISABILITY INCOME 
PROVISION? 


|. A modern definition of total disability: 

“Total disability within the meaning of this 
contract is incapacity of the insured resulting 
from bodily injury or disease which prevents him 
from performing substantially all of the work 
pertaining to his occupation or any occupation 
for which he is or may be suited by education, 
training or experience.” 


2. The opportunity to add the disability income 
provision to Term policies, with automatic con- 
version to Ordinary Life if disabled at the end 
of the conversion period. 


3, A monthly income of $10 per $1,000 to age 65, 
when the policy will mature, if still disabled, as 
an endowment for the face amount. With this 
feature, a Term policy actually becomes an En- 
dowment at age 65, if the insured becomes dis- 
abled before age 55 and during the term period, 
and is still disabled at age 65. 





Se 
GUARDIAN 


ee eee 


MR. BROKER: Do your clients know about these features of 


GUARDIAN’S MODERN 





4, A special life income option—with a cash refund 
guarantee—based on a disabled life table, to 
which the maturity value of the policy at age 65 
may be applied. 


5, Higher dividends on policies containing disability 
income provision, so the net cost of the extra 
protection is low. 


This attractive provision is available with any of 
our regular policies, including our Term contracts 
and the low cost Preferred Risk policies. 


Many of your clients who have “‘all the life insur- 
ance" they need, will be interested in this impor- 
tant protection. The Guardian manager nearest 
you will be glad to prepare a specific proposal. 
Why not call him today? 





$e Lrsenenee Copany 
OF AMERICA 


FRET Y . ONION 





SQUARE 





NEW YORK a, 8. FY. 
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through his 
goods produced by 
others; thus, the greatest risk facing 
his family became the risk of loss of 
this earning power through death. Con- 
sequently, an instrument of security be- 
which would combine 


around his claim 


income to 


volved 
money 


came necessary 
the individual’s freedom of action with 
the protection which he formerly had 


received at least partially from the small 
self-sustaining group. It is no wonder 
then that life insurance which comprised 
just such an instrument should have 
come to the fore with the development 
of capitalism. 
Life Insurance in America 

The industrial revolution was export- 
ed from England to America, and with 
it the institution of life insurance. As 
our national income and standard of 
living rose in unparallelled fashion, so 
rose life insurance only to a much 
greater degree. From 1860 to 1900, na- 
tional income rose somewhat less than 
four times, whereas life insurance pre- 
miums rose 80 times; from 1900 to 1930, 
national income increased somewhat 
more than four times, whereas life in- 
surance increased better than ten fold. 
Today ap proximately 80% of nr Ameri- 
can families are protected by life insur- 
this is almost double the percent- 
age of family ownership of any other 
financial asset. There are more than 
210 million policies in f represent- 
ing insurance protection of almost 250 
billion dollars and backed by assets 
of 65 billion dollars. Certainly this is a 
record of which to be proud; in essence 
it reflects the desires of millions of 
and women to pool their economic 


ance; 


torce 


men 
risks and secure protection for their 
dependents and themselves. 

Lest we in the industry forg ret, how- 


encouraging aspects 
The average 
owned per 


ever, a few less 
should be_ pointed out. 

amount of life insurance 
family in the United States amounts to 
somewhat over $5,000; this is surely an 
inadequate amount, amounting to 
than one year’s income for the average 
family, and the purchasing power in real 
terms which this insurance represents is 


somewhat less than that of the $3,500 of 


less 


insurance in force per family 20 years 
ago. For the past two and one-half 
decades life insurance has at best just 


managed to keep pace with the economy 
as a whole, a with the prior 
periods above cited wherein life insur- 
ance far outstripped the rest of the 
economy. At a time when due to high 
income and inheritance taxes, life insur- 
ance has become more important than 
ever before in our economic life as the 
means whereby millions can 


sole achieve 
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the necessary security by their own ef- 
forts, certainly this performance of the 
last 25 years leaves much to be desired, 
and creates a definite challenge for the 
future. 
Rapid Development of 
Life Insurance Here 

With the increasing emergence upon 
the scene of national or state capitalism 
in all its forms, with state security in 
the van of its numerous goals, the fur- 
ther development and progress of life 
insurance has not only become of great- 
er economic importance, it has become 
morally far more indispensable, for it 
stresses the importance and dignity of 
the individual in earning and providing 
for his own security, rather than the 
easier though morally less satisfying 
road of attempting to obtain one’s se- 
curity by the fruit of someone else’s 
labor. Life insurance grew out of the 
system of capitalism and free enterprise; 
it developed with it, and has become 
an indispensable part of it; its future 
likewise lies with the future of our 
whole free enterprise system. Certainly 
on the basis of its long past record 
of success the industry should meet 
this challenge; but it will require great- 
er efforts than ever before. 


Paul F. Clark 
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the sinews of capital formation but also 

to maintain economic balance. 
Accumulated Savings Classification 
The accumulated savings, that is, the 


net equity of life insurance  policy- 
holders amounted at the end of last 
year to the vast sum of $54 billion. 
This represents an increase of nearly 


$4 billion or 74% over the preceding 
year. Some comparison with other major 
accumulations of individual savings will 
place the increasing importance of life 
insurance in proper perspective as below. 

Thus, life insurance constitutes the 
largest single pool of institutional sav- 
ings. Moreover, this has been the fact 


Life 
Time 
S. Savings 


IGSUTARCE....22. 5-2 
De posits—C ommercial 
3onds 


& Loan 


Savings 


During World War II, the 
accumulation of United gi Savings 
Bonds (excluding Series F and G) ap- 
proached, but never exceeded the stake 
of the country’s life insurance policy- 
holders. In the five years since 1945, 
Savings Bonds outstanding increased 
only 2.3% as against an increase of 4% 


since 1931, 


Banks.... 
(Excl: F & %G).... 
Mutual SAGUIOG ERAN. biG hoc mina oeaweea 
ASSOCIAHONS. > 3.6.0254 
Postal Savings oc es OnGSss..ces44.c0kaeese 


Confused; Not Saying No 

R. J. Harrison, E quitable of Iowa, 
Pittsburgh, said in an article in that com- 
pany’s agency publication, that a closing 
argument is often slowed up by use of 
technical terms. A prospect will often 
say “I am not interested.” 

Mr. Harrison says what he really 
means is this: “Mr. Agent, you have me 
completely confused. I do not under- 
stand what you are talking about.” 





in the case of life insurance. 

During 1950 (and also in the first 
quarter of 1951), when some other types 
of personal savings were being drawn 
as consumers rushed into the markets, 
life insurance made substantial gains. 
Commercial Bank Time Deposits and 
Postal Savings together declined $342 
million or about 1%. Of the total in- 
crease of over $7 billion in the other 
major categories, life insurance account- 
ed for more than half or 52%, as follows: 


Amount Per 
Millions Cent 
Late. insurance. ..:......% $3,769 52 
Savings Bonds 
(obese ae ae: C3 Pea ee 1,229 17 
Mutual Savings Banks... 741 10 
Savings & Loan 
ASSOCIAUONS .... 225s 1,567 21 
Mainstay of Individual Savings 
No one, I believe, will wish to deny 


the statement that life insurance re- 
mains the mainstay of individual saving 
—not only in amount, but also in kind, 
for it has unrivalled staying power in 
the fact that the penalty of surrender 
is loss of protection. Life insurance sav- 
ings are much less subject to the 
temptations of current expenditure. 
Once again, and for the third time 
in a generation, the nation has been 
forced to assume the burden of huge 
military expenditure. At this writing 
(July), armistice negotiations are in pro- 
gress. Irrespective of their outcome, 
however, it seems reasonable to expect 
that rearmament program to which the 


country has been committed may be 
1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 
Millions 

: $13, 690 $17,203 $24,663 $37,509 $54,000 
.. 18,649 12,899 15403 29,929 35,070 
153 3,195 34,204 34,983 

ye 9,384 9,829 10,618 15,332 20,010 
<5.) A 4,254 4,304 7,365 14,038 
a 258 1,229 1,429 3,013 3,035 
carried forward in some. substantial 


measure. For no one can be sure that 
the peace may not be threatened, if it 


is not broken, at other points in the 
world. 
Rising Price Restraint 
In the course of World War II, 


spendable incomes of people increased 
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ign of Security 


For 60 years the Boston Mutual has 


provided an economical, safe and 
sound foundation for assured family in- 
come. Over 422,000 Policies now in 
force are providing individual security 
and peace of mind for one out of every 
17 people in the territory in which the 


Company operates. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


Jay R. Benton, President 



































out of all proportion to the available 
supply of consumers’ goods and services. 
To defer spending was in their own 
best interest as well as patriotic in high 
degree. Large amounts of current in- 
come were in fact channeled into Sav- 
ings Bonds, savings bank accounts and 
life insurance. By so much were the 
forces making for rising prices re- 
strained, though events proved that they 
were hardly exhausted. 

During recent months, the general 
upward surge of prices coincident with 
the Korean War has damped down. In- 
deed, prices of many commodities have 
declined considerably from the extreme 
levels to which they had risen under 
the impact of inflationary buying. The 
question arises as to whether present 
levels are broadly stable or only a plateau 
from which further rise may take place. 
Unless the defense program is to be 
greatly cut back henceforth, it cannot 
be said that the dangers of further 
depreciation in the purchasing power ot 
the dollar have as yet been entirely 
dissipated. 

Quotes Senator Douglas 

Some months ago, Senator Douglas 
of Illinois sharply etched the evils of 
inflation in the following words to his 
colleagues in the Congress: 

“It is a destroyer almost as evil as 
war itself. In the eyes of those who 
want to destroy democracy and cap- 
italistic institutions it is a cheap way 
of achieving their collapse. It costs 
the enemy nothing in lives and treas- 
ure. It is really a supreme folly for 
a nation which is arming against the 
threat of invasion from without to let 
this invader, inflation, bring ruin from 
within.” 

I think it fair to say that no other 
active group in American life is more 
conscious of the wisdom of saving or 
has done more to bring home to masses 
of people some genuine conviction of 
that wisdom than the life underwriters 
of the country. The current situation 


should continue to challenge their best 
efforts. 
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Juvenile Insurance 


HICAGO GENERAL AGENT Raymond J. Wiese 

had just completed a $200,000 business insurance 

case on four partners when he learned that the key partner 

with whom he had mainly worked had a 19-year-old son. 

Being the father of three sons himself, Mr. Wiese said: 

** Joe, I would like to show you what you, and only you, 

can do for your son.”’ Instead of using a small policy in his 

illustration, Mr. Wiese used one for $100,000 on the 
Ordinary Life plan. 

** Just think of it,’’ said Mr. Wiese, “‘you can start out 
your boy on a $100,000 estate for $1846. Dividends pay- 
able on the basis of my Company’s present dividend scale 
(of course you realize dividends cannot be guaranteed for 
the future) will, over the period to age 65, reduce your 
average net premium deposit to about $1100 per year. The 
moment you make this premium deposit it will prepare the 
way for a guaranteed cash value in this policy which will 
begin to grow and, at age 65, will amount to $64,300—or an 
average increase of about $1400 per year. 

** Joe, this is something your son will never stop thanking 
you for as the years go by—and, if he can save $120 a 
month when he takes over this business in about 10 years, 
think what it will mean to him! Think of the credit struc- 
ture you have established for him; the vast difference 
between his insurance rate and yours; and the hazard of 
uninsurability that is eliminated by obtaining the insur- 
ance now!”’ 

It didn’t take Mr. Wiese 10 minutes to sell that case, and 
the prospect wrote a check for two years’ premiums in 
advance. 

Comments Mr. Wiese: “‘Perhaps the reason this sale 
was so easy was that I was talking to a businessman who 
knew the value of life insurance for credit purposes. He 
bought because he knew the present impact of taxes, the 
difficulties in accumulating wealth today, and because he 
wanted to start his son on the road he knew was right. 


“The woods are full 
of situations like Joe’s,” 
says Mr. Wiese, ‘‘and I 
see a tremendous field 
which we have not yet 
even begun to scratch!”’ 


a monthly magazine 
published for the agents of 
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Policy Sale To 


in such metropolitan cities as 
Cincinnati, Detroit, or 
trouble in reaching 


Agents 
Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, have no tr 
the home or office of a prospect even 
though their later interview may be 
unsuccessful. It is a different story with 
agents in the great open spaces Ol 
Texas. 

One of the most 
which has recently J 
was the experience of E. E. Biscamp, 
Beaumont, Tex., a Franklin Life re- 
vional manager. Biscamp started out 
to call on a rancher-farmer prospect. 
In order to find his home he had to 
drive six miles off the main highway 
and then cross a river which was un- 
bridged. Arriving at the river the agent 
saw on the other side a small ferry 
which was only access to the home 
located a few hundred yards from the 
river. Biscamp was in no mood for 
swimming, but he didn’t want to quit 
either as he could see the beautifu 
ranch home and the many _ grazing 
White Face cattle from where he stood. 
No one was on the ferry. 

Hand to Hand Ferry Crossing 

The agent gave some toots on his 
car horn which were heard by a man 
in the house who jumped into a jeep, 
headed for the ferry, pulled it over by 
hand by means of a cable which was 
stretched from bank to bank. The river 
was crossed, Biscamp introduced him- 
self and soon was on the rancher’s front 
Pe engaged in conversation. 

When the agent broached the subject 
of insurance the prospect said he had 
$40,000 already, which he regarded as 
enough. Biscamp soon learned that the 
prospect owned a number of rice farms 
and that he had written a policy on a 
friend who was jointly running one of 


interesting sales 
taken place there 


these rice farms. That policyholder had 
given Biscamp information about how 
OU 
E. M. MeConney 
(Continued from Page 17) 
This growing preference for life in- 
surance as a form of savings is quite 
understandable because it is the only 


form of savings which combines the im- 
mediate creation of an estate as protec- 
tion for the family with an opportunity 
to be thrifty. 

Since the great depression of the ’30's 
and amid the hazards of war, people 
have tended to emphasize security more 
and more, and life insurance satisfies 
this want. In spite of inflationary trends 
in recent years, there has been no ten- 
dency on the part of savers to abandon 
life insurance as an important method 
of saving. In fact, the trend of infla 
tion has led people to increase their in- 
surance protection and benefits to offset 
rising price levels. 

Nature of Accumulated Funds 

The funds accumulated in life insur- 
ance by the end of 1950 were about 23% 
of the liquid assets (less debts and ex- 
cluding corporate securities) of individ- 


uals in the United States, as will be 
seen from the following table: 

Table I 
SN Sos esha ces arose $ 62 billion 
Savings deposits .........:- 57 
Demand deposits ........... ne 
UV: S. Savings Bonds........ | aa 
All Other 5 ied 





$272 billion 
Not only is the total impressive, but 
the annual rate of increase of life insur- 
ance funds is getting larger. In 1940, 
about 30% of that year’s savings of in- 
dividuals was in life insurance, and in 
1950 the percentage was 33%. This in- 
crease over the decade was in the face 
of an extraordinary amount of saving 
through the medium of U. S. Savings 
bonds. 
These figures show not 





only how 
m bi Du 
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A Rice Farmer 


E. BISCAMP 


much rice had been harvested and sold 
by him and the prospect. It developed 
that before harvest they expected the 


rice would sell for $7 a barrel, but they 
got $7.50 for it which turned out to be 
$5,000 more than they expected it would 


bring. This meant that without doing 
pe additional farm work the rancher 
had an extra bank account of $5,000. 


Biscamp then explained what could be 
done with a $250 or $500 — and 
ingeniously led up to a good sale. 


Began As a Postal Clerk 


Biscamp was reared on a farm. 
was a Post Office clerk. 


Mr. 
When 19 he 


also the increasing confidence of savers 
in the life insurance institution. 

This should not come as a surprise. 
Recent surveys conducted for the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System by the Survey Research Center 


of the University of Michigan indicate 
that in 1949 approximately 77% of 
spending units in the United States (a 
spending unit is roughly a household) 
own life insurance. It should be clear 
from this that the habit of saving 
through life insurance is strong and is 


not restricted to any social or economic 
class. To illustrate, in unskilled occupa- 
tions 72% of spending units own life 


insurance. 


Widespread Acceptance of Insurance 
Industry 

boast of such a 

their products 


Few industries can 
sweeping acceptance of 
and services. 

These great sums accumulated by the 
thrifty Americans in life insurance are 
the funds required to carry out their 
insurance contracts and in due course 
they flow back to beneficiaries or to the 
policyholders themselves. 

Second, therefore, let us see how these 
funds are being used meanwhile in our 
national economy. They are not idle as 
is well known. As they flow into life 
insurance companies, they are quickly 
pumped back into the national economy. 

Much of the improvemennt in the 
American standard of living is due to 
the fact that the savings of individuals 
through life insurance are made avail- 
able to industry for development and 
expansion. 

The American Home and Farm 

Let us look at our homes. 

Our high standard of living is nowhere 
better reflected than by the quality and 
comfort of our homes. For most income 
earners, the purchase of a home is per- 
haps the most important investment of 
a lifetime. Again, for most people, the 
purchase of a home without the financial 

















He was with the Post Office nine years. 
He helped organize a local union and 
won special favor with several officials 
in the postal department. He resigned 
in March, 1930, and entered insurance. 
He thought it would be difficult be- 
cause his contact with the public had 
been handing out at the postal window 
something people would buy of anyone 
at such a window. He went on a debit 
for American National for four years, 
later became a district inspector and 
then Ordinary director. In June, 1944, 
he went with Franklin Life as a general 
agent. 


W. T. Grant 


(Continued from Page 134) 


lation of capital would have permitted 


such financial aid. 
Meet War Emergencies 
time of war when Gov- 


During our 


ernment is suddenly confronted with 


the sums 
of immediate cash for and 
all military requirements it is life 
insurance companies that have provided 
such needs 

long-term 


necessity of furnishing huge 

rearmament 
the 
a substantial portion of 

through the purchase of 
Government bonds. Through such pur- 
chase they have not only supplied the 


immediate cash required, but by elimi- 
nating te necessity of commercial 
banks making such loans have greatly 


lessened the inflationary results of bank 
financing and thereby helped avoid still 


further increases in the cost of all 
everyday living necessities. 

For these and many other reasons 
the life insurance salesman of 1951 


should not only review the results of his 
past effort with sincere pride but should 
accept the responsibility of seeing to it 
that the maximum number of those 
exert his reach are afforded the oppor- 
tunities of enjoying the financial inde- 
pendence and sense of security which 
only life insurance companies can pro- 
vide. 


and other savings institutions would be 
impossible. The funds advanced in the 
form of mortgage credit to millions of 
homeowners are really the savings of 
these homeowners. In 1940, outstanding 
mortgage credit on 1 to 4 family non- 
farm homes was $18.4 billion. Of this 
total, life insurance companies had ex- 
tended $1.8 billion or about 10%. At the 
end of 1949, outstanding mortgage credit 
was about $37 billion, of which life in- 
surance companies had extended about 
$6 billion or about 17%. 

Let us look next to our food. 

In agriculture, virtually the same story 
can be told of vast sums of credit made 
available to farmers for the improve- 
ment of farms and the production of 
meat, grain and milk in large enough 
quantities to keep our nation well fed. 
About 20% of farm mortgages are held 
by life insurance companies. 


Helps Industries Develop 


Now let us look at the growth and de- 
velopment of our great industries which 
have made the United States the most 
productive nation of the world and see 
how life insurance investments have 
grown with them. 


“Table I 


Malcolm Adam 


(Continued from Page 132) 
backed by the financial strength of a 
life insurance company. 

While broadening the types of coy- 
erage which they themselves offer the 
public, life insurance companies have 
also recognized their responsibilities in 
connection with governmental programs 


for financial security. Leaders in the 
industry have contributed a great de: al 
of study and specialized know! edge 


based on their own experience in an 
effort to guide the development of the 
Social Security and servicemen’s insur- 
ance programs along lines which would 
be not only sound and useful but also 
consistent with the American concept of 
freedom of choice by the individual citi- 
zen. Our field representatives have 
done much to educate the public to the 
value of Social Security and to show 
how these benefits can be correlated 
with private pension plans and life in- 
surance to provide well-rounded pro- 
grams of security for workers and their 
families. They have also given their 
time and energy to explaining the ad- 
vantages of National Service Life Insur- 
ance and other veterans’ benefits. 
The Fight Against Inflation 

Additional evidence of the industry’s 
concern about its broader responsibili- 
ties is found in its fight against infla- 
tion. Not only have we warned of the 
dangers and publicized the means of 
preventing and controlling inflation; we 
are also practicing what we preach by 
making it our everyday business to offer 
the individual consumer a practical and 
extremely useful way of investing his 
savings to help increase the nation’s 
capacity to produce rather than bidding 
up prices. At the institutional level, 
life insurance companies have helped in 
the formulation of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s Voluntary Credit Restraint pro- 
gram and are cooperating wholehearted- 
ly in carrying it out. The adoption of 
such anti-inflationary measures as the 
“unpegging” of the Government bond 
market and the exchange of marketable 
“Victory” 2%4’s for a longer term non- 
marketable 23%4% issue may be at least 
partially attributed to the life insurance 
industry’s urging of indirect controls 
on inflation. 

Still another indication of life insur- 
ance’s sense of responsibility to its pol- 
icyholders and to the general public lies 
in the contributions which the compa- 
nies have made to various medical 
research projects. In doing this we have 
selected fields such as heart and other 
degenerative diseases which have re- 
ceived comparatively less attention from 
public health and other research groups 
but which are of the utmost importance 
to our national welfare. 

Nobody can foretell exactly what the 
future holds in store, but we can be 
pretty sure that life insurance will keep 
on growing and that it will continue 
to exercise a healthy, stabilizing influ- 
ence on our entire economy. To me, the 
surest indications of this are the two 
characteristics which account for its past 
growth and _ its present importance— 
first, the fact that it meets individual 
human needs in a way that is consist- 
ent with the fundamental philosophy of 
a people to whom the individual is all- 
important; and second, the constructive 
and forward- looking way in which the 
industry has recognized and assumed its 
growing responsibilities to its policy- 





Investments of U. S. Life Insurance Companies 
(In millions of dollars) 


Public Utility 


Bonds R. R. Bonds 


LUC DO eee et 1,618 2,908 
oe SE eee 4,264 2,820 
BIO ais sone 10,600 3,175 


All Other 
Investments in 
Business and 


Bonds of 
Business and 


Industry Industry Total 
355 466 5,347 
1,540 554 9,178 
9,375 2,050 25,200 





The answer to the second factor—the 
use of the savings accumulated in life 
insurance companies in the development 
of the national economy—is evident. 

To be sure, life insurance has in- 
creased tremendously in importance in 
our national economy within the last 
generation. The growth and rate of in- 

ease have been constantly accelerating. 





holders and to the American public. 
There is every indication that our busi- 
ness will continue to increase in impor- 
tance, so long as we continue to serve 
well the needs of the people as individ- 
uals and the national economy—and so 
long as our people hold to the belief 
that America will grow and expand and 
is not in fact a “mature” economy. 
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THE STORY IN 
<* TOM’S THUMB 
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(and Dick’s and Harry’s) 


Amazing, isn’t it, the way each man’s finger print tells a different story! Yes, 
people’s fingerprints vary almost as much as their needs. Different circumstances, 
different pocketbooks call for different policies. That is why there is a Union 


Central Life Insurance Policy for every applicant in every circumstance from birth 


to age 70. 


MAKE THESE POLICIES AVAILABLE TO YOUR PROSPECTS 
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THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY e 


A complete line of Term Policies, in- 
cluding 5-10-15-20-year term (both con- 
vertible and non-convertible). 


Term to 65 (convertible to age 55). 


Reducing term (10-15-20-year plans, 
premiums payable for 7-12-16-years 


respectively). 
Whole Life Modified Premium. 


Family Income Rider ($100-200-300 per 
month for each $10,000 base policy). 


Multiple Protection (10-15-20-year 
plans, convertible to 7-10-10-years re- 
spectively). 

Premium Reduction (5 attractive 
options at end of 5th year). 


Juvenile 'nsurance — saleable plans 
issued from age 0. 


And, of course, a complete line of the 
usual policies on Ordinary Life, Limited 
Payment Life, Endowment, and Retire- 
ment Income Plans. 


Salary Allotment—Pension Trusts—Group Permanent—Group Term 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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igh School Students Learn About Insurance 


Educational Program at Ottawa, IIl., Characteristic of Intelligent Financial 


This story tells how the high 


equipped to be more intelligent buyers of life insurance and other forms 
of insurance through a carefully planned and well taught high school 


course. 


The Ottawa school was picked because it is in a characteristic 
American community; also because it is doing an outstanding job in the 
relatively new program of Life Adjustment Education for Youth. 

Miss Marguerite Hempen, who teaches the course described in this 
story, was a student at the first Workshop on Family Financial Security 
Education held in the summer of 1950 at the University of Pennsylvania. 
This Workshop is part of a long-range program being developed by the 
Committee on Family Financial Security Education with the assistance 


of the Institute of Life Insurance. 


Wide acceptance of this program of public education should, in 
the long run, mean more intelligent financial planning on the part of 
American families who are the future owners of life insurance. 


Ottawa, Illinois, is rapidly becoming 
a city well versed in the need and value 
of insurance. 


Its knowledge springs from an eco- 
nomics course being offered at the pub- 
lic high school—a practical economics 


program that emphasizes all types of in- 
surance problems. Marguerite Hempen, 
who has received special education in 
the field of economics and is recognized 
as an authority on the subject, is in- 
structor for the class. 

In addition to insurance, the students 
receive a sound background of informa- 
tion for all types of everyday problems 
concerning the field of practical eco- 
nomics. 


Ottawa Program Started in 1946 


The program was first offered at the 


Ottawa high school in 1946, when vet- 
erans returned to finish their high 
school course which had been inter- 


rupted by the war Since that time the 
class program has been expanded many 
times, each year offering more and bet- 
ter class schedules. A full semester 
course is now taught in this subject. 
The OHS student’s learning of eco- 
nomics is not confined to the text book, 
In addi- 


nor limited to the classroom. 
tion to listening to many specialists who 
visit the high school and discuss the 
particular field in which they specialize, 
the students are taken on numerous 
field trips. 
Satisfaction of Parents 

The classroom program given this 
past school year has been improved by 
Miss Hempen due to her experience in 
financial security education. 

R. Wilfred Kelsey of New York, di- 
rector of Financial Security Education 





Allan F. Moore, CLU, Northwestern Mutual, discussed life insurance problems with 
a group of the economics students during his visit to the high school. 


Planning For Future Owners of Policies 


school graduates in Ottawa, Ill., are 


for the Institute of Life Insurance and 
secretary of Committee on Family Fi- 
nancial Security Education, recently 


visited the high school to study the ex- 
tensive program being conducted. 
Ottawa parents have expressed satis- 
faction in the course. Student enthu- 
siasm is evidenced by large enrollment. 
Mrs. Terry Smith of Ottawa, mother 
of one of this year’s top students in 
the class, recently had this to say con- 
cerning the value of the course which 
her daughter, Sandra, had just com- 


It is very evident that all of the stu- 
dents taking the course maintain a 
maximum level of interest in the exten- 





R. Wilfred Kelsey, Institute of Life Insurance, visited the Ottawa High School to 

study its economic program in conjunction with the work he was doing for the 

committee on Family Financial Security Education. Shown, left to right, are Sandra 

Smith, Jack LeBeau, Marguerite Hempen, Jane Alice Rickner, Bill Cain, Jerry 

Brookman, Ruth Mays, Wayne Robinson, Mr. Kelsey, Ann Polancic, Jim Barr, 
Don Coats and Jeanne Dekreon. 


pleted: “I believe it is a very practical sive class program.” 
course in logical economics, depicting 


the actual problems of everyday living. Views of Principal of School 


~Mac Rae Shannon, principal of the 
Ottawa township high school, made the 


following statement: “In these days 
when so much emphasis is placed upon 
security promised by a_ paternalistic 


government, it seems to me extremely 
important for our young people to un- 
derstand that security can come in the 
long run only to those who individually 
plan for and earn it. 

“In our school, our economics courses 
are designed to help students undertake 
this individual responsibility. 

Students Study How to Buy Insurance 

Perhaps the most significant unit 
studied is how to buy insurance protec- 
tion. The student realizes he is under 
constant risk of loss of personal be- 
longings by fire, theft, or accident. The 
possibility of the loss of a parent, who 
is usually the bread winner of the 
family, is also stressed. 

The student is made aware that any 








William Zwanzig, legal advisor to the class, confers with two of the students and 
with the instructor, Marguerite Hempen, in his downtown office. 


single loss may prove disastrous if the 
financial burden falls upon one individ- 
ual. He is therefore taught that if the 
risk is transferred to an insurance com- 
pany, the same risk shared with many 
others, becomes a relatively small cost 
to the individual. 

The principal divisions of life insur- 
ance, term, ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment, endowment, annuity, as well as 
Ordinary Industrial and Group insur- 
ance are all studied. The students are 
taught how life insurance can be used 
as protection, investment, and as _ col- 
lateral. They are taught to associate 
with a reliable life insurance company 
and a reliable insurance agent. The 
average person is not an expert in the 
insurance field, but he should have a 
sufficient knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of insurance. This informa- 
tion will help him in evaluation as the 
insurance salesman recommends »lins 
of protection for himself and his de- 
pendents. 

Agents Evince Interest 

The specialist and advisor who spoke 
to the class on life insurance was 
Allan F. Moore, CLU, local district 
agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life. 

In the study of fire, marine and casu- 
alty insurance, the greatest emphasis is 
put on the protection that is offered 
people who own and drive automobiles 
and the owner’s and driver’s resp: ynsi- 


bility to the company who writes his 
protection. Ogden Andrews of the An- 
drews Insurance Agency was _ the 
group’s advisor on this matter. 

Social insurance such as unemploy- 
ment compensation, old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance is also taken up. 


Ray Cohee from the Federal Social Se- 
curity Board spoke to the class about 
this phase of their economics course. 
In addition to their study of insur- 
ance, the economics students also take 
up how to make a contract and its es- 
sential parts, the relationship of em- 
ployer and employe, the making of a 
conditional sales contract, the matter ol 
ownership, the privileges and problems 
of a home, how to make an investment, 
and how to make a will. Two other i- 


(Continued on Page 174) 
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A young man’s career was 
signed, sealed and delivered in 





Ww: were sitting around after lunch the other 
day — Bill Howell, Frank Parsons and I— 
having our coffee and talking about this and that, 
and the subject got around to how we all got 
started in the work we were doing. 


I’d told them how winning an essay contest in 
school had put me on the road to being a writer of 
sorts instead of the engineer I thought I was going 
to be, and then Bill Howell explained how, as a 
young lad, he had become interested in architec- 
ture through watching them remodel his father’s 
grocery store. 


I turned to Frank Parsons and said, ‘‘Looks as 
if you’re the only one here who followed his father’s 
footsteps, Frank. Was that by accident, or by 
choice, or what?’’ 


Frank tamped some tobacco in his pipe and 
grinned. ‘‘Well, it’s quite a story, but if you’re 
really interested, I’ll tell you...” 


He held a match to his pipe and puffed thought- 
fully for a moment and then went on. ‘“‘My dad 
always wanted me to go into the same business he 
was in, but he never tried to talk me into it. He 
wanted me to do whatever I thought I could do 
best, and let me have my own way about choosing 
a career. 


“One day after I got out of college back in 1920, 
I stopped at Dad’s office to tell him I was going 


across town to see about a job I’d heard was open™ 


at the mill. Dad said that was fine and wished me 
luck. Then he picked up a couple of envelopes from 
his desk and said, ‘As long as you’re going over 
that way, Frank, would you mind dropping this 
off for me?’ He handed me one of the envelopes, 
shoved the other in his coat pocket and said, ‘I 
want to deliver this one myself because it’s pretty 
important—and it will save me some time if you 
tale the other.’ ”’ 





Frank Parsons put down his pipe and said, “I 
never did get to the mill that day—or any other. 
After I delivered the envelope I went back to Dad’s 
office and asked him how soon I could start work- 
ing for him.” 

Bill Howell leaned across the table and said, 
‘‘What happened that made youchange your mind?” 


Frank Parsons smiled and said, “It was that en- 
velope. It was addressed to a woman who lived on 
the way to the mill, and she opened it while I was 
standing there. Inside it was a check from New 
York Life. Her husband had died just a short while 
before and left her with four small children, and— 
well, I guess you just never know what life insur- 
ance is all about until you see what it means to 
people...” 


Bill Howell nodded. ‘“That was a pretty smart 
stunt of your father’s—sending you on an errand 
like that, knowing that it might be the one thing 
that would swing you over to being a New York 
Life agent like himself.”’ 


vA 
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We pushed back our chairs, and as we were leav- 
ing the table Frank Parsons said, ‘“That’s the funny 
part of the whole thing. Dad was in such a hurry 
and the envelopes looked so much alike that he 
gave me the wrong one! He thought he’d sent me 
over to pay the gas bill!” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


TH 
: NEw YORK LIFE AGENT 
is re YOur COMMUNiTy 
GOOD MAN To KNOw 


Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious, 
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Some More Chicago Personalities — 


Todd Quit As General Agent 


For More Personal Sales Time 


In March, 1951, John O. Todd, then 
chairman of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, and celebrating his 25th year in 
life insurance, furnished Chicago insur- 
ance men with a big surprise. He re- 
signed his successful general agency ot 
Northwestern Mutual which was pro- 
ducing at the rate of $8,000,000 a year 
and resumed activity as a special agent. 


he went into exclusive personal 
At the same time he organ- 
putting several out- 
standing men on his board of directors. 
His belief is that life insurance can be 
more successfully produced on an organ- 
izational basis. This board meets on call 
to consider matters of policy and advise 
on basic procedures out of their exten- 


In brief, 
production. 
ar a corpor: — 


sive experience in other fields. In addi- 
tion, he has an office staff experienced 
in handling estate and pension work, 
thus permitting him to devote his time 
to field duty and his many outside ac- 
tivities. In spite of the demands on his 
time he has maintained more than his 
usual million dollar pace and 1950 was 
his 16th consecutive year as a qualifying 
member of MDRT. 

The chief reason Mr. Todd gave up 


his mnrel agency was that he preferred 
the freedom of personal production. 
When Hobart and Oates relied as gen- 
eral agents of Northwestern Mutual in 
1944 he began to build up a new agency 
from scratch. It is that agency he left 
for personal production. 


Practiced Law For A Time Ad Men’s Ideas 


SAM S. HERMAN 


Herman, leader, 
Connecticut Mutual, 
Chicago, for 1946-50, has sold $3,000,000 
life insurance during his five years in 
the business. His 1950 production totaled 
$1,075,000 on 65 lives. Of this 25% was 
business insurance and estate planning. 
Most of the remainder was simple pro- 
gramming. His 1951 production is run- 


Samuel S. 
Edelstein 


agency 


agency, 








Fabian Bachrach 
JOHN O. TODD 


His Career 
Mr. Todd’s prospecting is 
entirely by reference as his 
formance makes this possible. 


carried on 
past per- 
He does 


ning ahead of 1950. 
is Law Experience 
Born and raised on the west side of 


Chicago, Sam Herman studied at Crane 
Technical College and Lewis Institute, 
and completed his LL.B. by night work 
at Chicago Kent College of Law. He 
practiced law for a short time, worked 
two years in the municipal court clerk’s 
office, spent a year in the Army, and 

year and a half in a war production 
iob. It was during a barn dance held 
by the company for whom he did war 
work that he met the girl from Wiscon- 
sin to whom he became engaced. Dur- 
ing this period, he was athletic director 
at a private boys’ camp, and in the 
summer of 1945 took the job of camp 
director, even though he was engaged, 
and had signed his contract with the 
Connecticut Mutual (on the same day 
as did his general agent—J. Milton 
Edelstein). Two months after actually 
starting out as an agent, he was mar- 
ried, on his birthday, January 6, 1946. 


In 1948-1949 he taught salesmanship in 
classes at Northwestern University. 
Mr. Herman shies away from com- 


plicated, involved proposals in fancy 
covers. Says he has seen too many of 
them on the desks of men he calls on, 
and doesn’t want some other insurance 
man to come to his clients and find his 
proposals on their desks. He likes to 
keep his proposals short and simple, as 
he believes in doing a lot of work after 
is his client. 


a man 
His first two goals were to own a 
home in ten years, and Million Dollar 


Round Table membership in ten years. 
Both he achieved in five years. 


considerable joint work with agents both 
from his own and other companies. 
Much interviewing is done in his own 
office as he finds prospects willing to 
go there as they want to get away from 
the distractions of their own business 
and welcome the opportunity to have 
a careful study made of their personal 
affairs. 

Born in Minneapolis, Mr. Todd was 
the son of a prominent doctor who died 
when John was 15. His father‘s insur- 
ance estate has given his mother, who 
celebrated her 80th birthday in July of 
1951, the most dependable part of her 
income, which has fluctuated percentage- 
wise according to the value of the dollar. 
He has used this story effectively dur- 
ing this year in illustr: iting before groups 
the answer to the inflation objection. 

Following graduation from Cornell 
University in 1924 he went with the Car- 
gill Elevator Company in Minneapolis 
for a year and a half. He left to join 
the Equitable in Minneapolis at the age 
of 23. In each of his first two years, 
volume exceeded $500,000. He took his 
CLU degree in 1933, and even in that 
low depression year held his production 
above the half-million mark. 

In his first 25 years in the life insur- 
ance business, he has made many con- 
tributions to life underwriting technique, 
and has always given freely of his ideas 
and methods to his fellow agents. Now 
48, and moving into full time personal 
production again, it is safe to predict 
continuous fine achievement. 

Mr. and Mrs. Todd live in Evanston 
with their two sons: John Jr., an Am- 
herst graduate, who is at the University 
of Pennsylvania preparing for his higher 
degrees looking toward career diplomacy, 
and George, the younger son, who is at 
Evanston High School and is an accom- 
plished pianist. Mrs. Todd was a Cor- 
nell University classmate of her husband. 


WALDO D. THORSEN 


A native Chicagoan, Waldo Thorsen’s 
insurance career began in that city after 
his return from France in 1919 where 
he was 18 months in the artillery, fam- 
ous Rainbow Division on Western 
Front. While 1950 marks the first time 
a has notified the Million Dollar Round 

Table of qualifications for membership, 
his production in a number of other 
years equalled at least a million dollars 





Lorraine Sinton Writer Of 
Chicago Stories in This Issue 





Maurice Seymour 


LORRAINE SINTON 


The career articles in this issue on 
Chicago insurance personalities were 
written for The Gold Book by Lorraine 
Sinton, CLU, sales promotion manager 
for Paul W. Cook agency, Mutual Bene- 
fit, Chicago. This authorship in The 
Gold Book has been an annual event 
with her. Possessing an extraordinary 
acquaintance with Chicago producers, 
she has been especially fortunate in 
recognizing talent at an early stage. 
Watching these personalities develop has 
been one of her most stimulating experi- 
ences 

Miss Sinton, now president of Chicago 
chapter, CLU, has long been active in 
institutional affairs in Chicago. She has 
been a success as a speaker and has 
done much literary work. 


Help Thorsen 


life insurance—as recent as 1948 


of new 

—and as far back as 1926. In 1923, he 
and an older brother wrote a _ million 
dollar case on a 59-year-old Philadel- 


phian—Ordinary Life—annual premium, 
some $70,000. More than 20 companies 
were required to complete the case as 
there was already $500,000 in force. 


Has Large Advertising Clientele 


Close association with the advertising 
fraternity has made him more conscious 
of the possibilities of well-written let- 
ters; well-conceived, third-party mailing 
pieces; and publication advertising, small 
in size but sure to be read. Numerous 
advertising people are his friends and 
clients. 

Here are some principles that he has 
set down for himself: 1. A mailing list 


of 1,500 names (about half of them 
advertising executives) well selected, 
added to by referrals, and kept care- 


fully alive. 2. Periodic mailings are 
made of a single sheet in the form of 
a testimonial letter, planagraphed with 
the distinction of the organization im- 
mediately apparent. 3. Every month is 
too often for a mailing to this list in 
his opinion; a spacing of about four 
months is about right. 4. There is varia- 
tion in appearance of the letters through 
setup and even in the envelopes (shape 
and color) and in the corner card o 
these envelopes so that element of nov- 
elty is preserved. All mailings bear 
three cents postage. 5. Most of the 
letters refer to audits, painstaking, care- 
fully made audits, a survey of general 
as well as life insurance. 


(Continued on Page 146) 
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Al tribute to Wham Montgomery , ptoneering vision. 





Acacia Celebrates 25 ears of 


Kecord Breaking Success Under 
8 [és Famous Low Premim Plan 


When William Montgomery introduced Acacia’s revolution- 
ary Low Premium Plan 25 years ago, it met with derision 
and predictions of failure from both within and without the 
Life Insurance industry. But, Mr. Montgomery believed 
the best interests of the policyholders should be the first 
consideration of a mutual company and this plan would 
assure Acacia policyholders of more insurance protection 
for their insurance dollars! 


He was convinced that if the non-participating stock companies could safely issue their insur- 
ance at low premium rates and still make large profits for their stockholders, then a mutual 
company could also charge low premium rates — eliminate the use of fallacious dividend esti- 
mates—and pay to its policyholders, as real dividends, the savings resulting from efficient and 
economical operation. 


Acacia’s outstanding record of growth and popularity during the past 25 years is irrefutable 
proof of the soundness of Mr. Montgomery’s great Low Premium Plan idea and of its benefits 
to our policyholders. Through wars, booms and depressions, Acacia policyholders have enjoyed 
the lowest premium rates of any mutual company — rates comparable to the non-participating 
premiums charged by stock companies! And Acacia policyholders have received as real divi- 
dends the savings, totalling more than 20 millions of dollars, which in a stock company would 
be paid out as profits to stockholders! Small wonder that more and more people each year are 
buying their Life Insurance protection the “ACACIA WAY”! 


The tremendous success Acacia has achieved under Mr. Montgomery’s Low Premium Plan is 
graphically shown by the figures below. 


Results Under Acacia Low Premium Plan During 25 Years of Operation 

















4-1-26 4-1-51 Amount of Rate of 

Total Total Increase Increase 

Insurance in Force__.. $201,001,300 | $1,081,610,013 | $880,608,713 438% 

1 COL gaia Tee ee 16,412,908 229,870,785 213,457,877 1301% 

Surplus 1,150,320 7,914,972 6,764,652 588% 
(as of 12-31-50) 























The full story of how this unique LOW PREMIUM PLAN 
has benefited our policyholders is in Acacia’s 82nd Annual 
Report. We will be happy to send you a copy. 








SS 
ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered by Act of Congress 1869 
Home Office Acacia Building Washington 1, D. C. 
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Insures Many in Amusement World 





FENDT 


EDWARD F. 


Edward F. Fendt, who in 1950 paid 
for $1,353,645 on 86 lives (no pension 
business) and is with Griffin, Ingram and 
Pfaff agency, Chicago, Equitable of 
Iowa, entered life insurance in 1934 fol- 
lowing 15 years with a heavy implement 
firm in Chicago. He is a past officer 
of the All-America Conference Football 
Officials Association. 


In 1934 the company manufacturing 


the excavating machinery which he was 
selling was absorbed by another outfit 
in the field whose sales manager de- 


cided that all his salesmen must possess 
engineering degrees. While Fendt had 
studied engineering at Illinois Tech eve- 
nings previously, he did not have a de- 
gree, which meant that he could not 
continue in sales work for his company. 
He then made a decision of his own: 


he would enter a business where per- 
sonnel changes and managerial eccen- 
tricities and quirks could not again 
wreck his career. 


Some Clients in Amusement World 


Many of his sales are package retire- 
ment income purchases by persons in 
the amusement world. Also, he has sold 
them numerous insured endowments. 
Close friends and clients are a large 
number of persons in the world of en- 
tertainment. They include Dave O’Mal- 


ley, producer and manager of “The 
Three Make-Believes,” “The Oxford 
30ys,” Marvin Himmel, The Martins, 
Cliff Norton, Preston Lambert and 
Frank ie dae One question he asks 
them is this: “How many years of an- 


nual income do you have insured?” The 
entertainment managers in (C hicago have 
an association in which he participates 
actively, running the golf parties and 
playing softball with them. 

In an interview with The 
Mr. Fendt showed his record sheets. 
These are double file folder size, with 
groupings for the objectives and attain- 
ment. Everything is simple, easy to fol- 
low. His goal for 1951 is 100 applications 
for $1,500,000 or more. He had had an 
extended vacation this year, but even 
so, by June, 1951, he had paid for $700,- 
000 on 62 lives, with premiums in excess 
of $20,000. In 1948 and 1949 he won the 
National Quality Award with a lapse 
ratio of zero, 


Gold Book, 


Sees Many People 

He sees more people than the average. 
Within a three weeks’ period in July, 
he had talked life insurance to 138 
persons. He works about three nights 
a week, by appointment. In one whole- 
sale case he took the applications per- 
sonally, so that he could get the infor- 
mation, and work on the individuals for 
additional personal insurance. 

In 1942 he was pulled back into the 





heavy implement business by a call 
from the War Department, and became 
head of the Property Branch, with 700 
Civil Service employes and 70 or 80 
officers under him. His efficient secre- 
tary of the past twelve years went with 
him to the War Department position, 
returning with him to life insurance. 
She occupies an office with him, fur- 
nished with modern desk arrangements. 
He writes a substantial volume of gen- 
eral insurance, which is cared for by 
his secretary, and billed by the general 
agency, which has an arrangement with 
several leading general line companies. 


Referees Many Football Games 


Mr. Fendt still referees and judges 
at many high school and professional 
football games. He and his wife live 
in a western suburb of Chicago, where 
he belongs to a golf club. Among his 
other efforts are Catholic endeavors, and 
Hull House, where he met his wife, 
who was teaching folk dancing and ama- 
teur theatricals. 

Ore of his most successful “nest seli- 
ing” centers is the general office of the 
Atlantic & Pacific in Chicago. 

His satisfaction with life insurance 
selling can be epitomized in two of his 


observations: “Where else could we 
make the money we mz ike in our busi- 
ness?” and “The only people who get 


paid off on last year’s records are the 
baseball players.” 


Walter Fox 


(Continued from Page 45) 


time they are sent. Asked if any par- 
ticular type of person will answer, such 
as curiosity seekers, he said he has 
received replies from presidents of pack- 
ing companies, banks and big corpora- 
tions. 


Letters He Uses 


Fox believes the letters to use are 
the ones on the subject the agent is 
most qualified to talk about, and his own 
development in the business is reflected 
in his selection of his company’s direct 
mail letters. 

In 1943-44 he used the Retirement 
Annuity letter together with a simple 
canned sales talk requiring very little 
study and knowledge. In 1945 he used 
the Social Security letter, which re- 
quired more study, plus simple program- 
In 1946 he used the Family Needs 


ming. 
Forecast letter, which required addi- 
tional study of settlement options, pro- 


gramming, policy analysis. Since 1947 
he has been using the Inheritance Tax 
letter, which requires specialized study 
of taxes, estate planning, reviewing busi- 
ness trends. Each letter, however, as it 
required more study and work on his 
part, brought with it a greater return 
per letter. 


After Reaching the Prospect 


What to 


Now comes the $64 question. 
He 


do with the answers to the letters? 


has discovered from experience that nine 
out of ten people who answer will see 
him if he calls at their office. Fox is 
careful to have something definite to 
say. He disarms with his first remark, 
“Undoubtedly you requested the book- 
let for academic purposes.” This frank 
appraisal sets the prospect at ease and 
is followed up by these non-life insur- 
ance questions: 
“Do you know that joint tenancy 
usually creates a needless income tax 
problem for your heirs?” 
“Are you familiar with the state law 
if you die intestate?” 
If he is a businessman: “Are you 
aware of the 8-15 formula used by 
the Government to evaluate a business 
interest ?” 
“Have you taken advantage of the 
recent changes in inheritance taxes 
and laws applicable thereto?” 
Approximately 75% of his income is 
derived through the contacts he made 
circularizing qualified strangers. His 
circularizing investment is not more 
than $130 a year. 

Listed below is his breakdown, per- 
centage-wise of his Union Central busi- 
ness for the year 1950, which consisted 


of 101 lives, business insurance repre- 

senting 20% of the production: 
Term Ansuranve:=........%.. 35% 
Life Insurance (Ordinary). .22% 
Lamited” Payiient...isi..65 9% 
Endowment Insurance...... 6% 
Retirement Annuities.......20% 
Juvenile Insurance......... 8% 


For the first six months of 1951 Fox 
paid for $500,000. 





Hastie Visits Old Policyholders 


Former General Agent, Now in Personal Production, Sees 
High Insurance Prestige Among Those With 
Associates Who Died Protected 





HASTIE 


JOHN R. 


Hastie, Tye agency, Chicago, 
Mutual Life of New York, started with 
the company June, 1924. Previous 
business training was advertising man- 
ager of a group of trade and technical 
papers, working up from the position of 
office From January 1, 1926, to 
December 30, 1934, he was consistently 
Mutual Life’s leading yearly 
producers. On January 1, 1935, he be- 
a Mutual Life manager in Chicago, 
continuing as such until December 31, 
1949, thus completing 15 years of man- 
agerial service. He admits that manage- 
ment work is challenging and interest- 


John R. 


boy. 
one of 


came 





ing, but he was never as happy doing 
that as personal selling. He decided 
to re-enter the field of personal selling 
January 1, 1950. During his earlier 
years as a Mutual Life leader Mr. Has- 
tie qualified several different times with 
production of $1,000,000 a year or more. 

Mr. Hastie, who had been a_ public 
speaker in his field of advertising, easily 
transferred this platform talent to the 
insurance business. He has appeared 
before numerous life underwriters asso- 
ciations in the United States, and has 
made six different trips to Canada as 
the guest of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Canada, having spoken in the 
Canadian cities from Quebec 
to Victoria. He has also appeared as 
guest speaker before the NALU. He 
has been president of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, and is 
a member of Chicago Life Insurance and 
Trust Council. 


How He 


principal 


Transition 


Made the 


In his Mutual Life agency a new office 
suite is being built for him, in recog- 
nition of the fact that in his first year 
after returning to personal production, 
he became a leading producer of his 
company, and early in 1951 qualified for 
the company’s Top Club convention. 

How did he make the transition? 
Where did the kind of prospects he 
wanted for business, estate, and income 
insurance come from for him? There 
were a couple of months of sitting and 


thinking. Then, his first step was to 
review carefully his old policyholder 
records. Some were older and probably 


out of the market themselves for addi- 
tional insurance. Others could be sold 
additional insurance. He contacted vari- 
ous key clients who in turn recommend- 


(Continued on Page 148) 


Waldo Thorsen 


(Continued from Page 144) 


In addition to his own business which 
is run as a brokerage firm, Mr. Thorsen 
is a partner of Hamilton & Thorsen, 
also an insurance brokerage firm. His 
partner, M. J. Hamilton, is also a Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table member. 
Offices for both ventures are combined, 
and are apart from the offices main- 
tained by the Mutual Benefit general 
agents. 

Mrs. Thorsen was Virginia Eastman 
of the stage. Versatile in her musical 
tastes, she is familiar with and fond of 
symphonic music. In town during the 
winter months, they live at the Moraine 
Hotel in Highland Park, near Ravinia, 
during the summer. Two children, both 
married, live in the East. Mr. Thorsen 
finds it possible to play many rounds 
of late afternoon golf and still be ready 
for dinner at home before 8 o’clock. 

One of Mr. Thorsen’s good friends, 
the western manager for Collier’s W eek- 
ly, sent him an original drawing from 
one of the magazine’s cartoons, which 
shows a golf pro giving a lesson to an 
insurance man. The legend reads, “I 
just want to learn to play well enough 
to sell insurance.” This is framed in 
his office, and it’s always the subject of 
good-natured kidding by visitors. 

A Golf Club Champion 

Mr. Thorsen, a member of the Ex- 
moor Country Club in Highland Park, 
near Chicago, was club champion (golf) 
in 1948 and 1949, and runner-up in 1950. 
Mr. Thorsen also is a member of The 
Chicago Athletic, The Lake Shore and 
The Executives’ clubs. These clubs 
publish house organs and Mr. Thorsen 
advertises with reverse cut slogan, the 
first line of which says, “Remember to 
insure, then” and in larger letters “Re- 
member Thorsen.” His picture also 
appears in the same ad. He also adver- 
tises in directory of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor rotating between Highland 
Park, Evanston and Chicago sections. 
Mr. Thorsen is active at the Chicago 
Athletic Club, where he lunches almost 
daily. Among other club activities he 
plays 3-cushion billiards and is one of 
the leading players (1951 high run 10). 


For many years Mr. Thorsen has 
enjoyed a keen interest in American 
avifauna, east of the Mississippi, and 


has written a number of articles on bird 
habits and 


identification. 
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Akese Selling Policies 2 Years 
Hiller Made MDRT 





HILLER 


WALTER N. 


Stumes & Loeb 
Chicago, and 
Dollar Round 


Walter N. Hiller, 
agency, Penn Mutual Life, 


now chairman of Million 
Table, was a successful corset manufac- 
turer until the ladies changed their 


minds about wearing such garments (but 
before they changed them back again). 
He thought he would devote his life 
to some business which was not at the 
beck and call of fickle fashion. 

So he went into life insurance. For 
six months he refrained from trying to 
sell close personal friends although he 
had some wealthy ones, but he did ask 
them for tips about leads. He had at 
the outset made up a list of everybody 
he knew and anybody else who might 
be willing to send him where he could 
find business. He learned early how to 
do a satisfactory analysis job and then 
got into business insurance, an excellent 
approach to strangers and a field where 
he knew the psychology and motivations. 

Welcomes Opportunity to Se 
Small Policies 

He writes all types of business and 
many lives—in 1951 wrote 125 lives. 
Business insurance still accounts for his 
largest volume, but he says he will ride 
in a street car for miles in order to 
sell a $1,000 policy on a youth of 17 with 
premiums payable quarterly. Young men 
have always had high potential for him. 
He has helped many younger persons 
in the business, too. His 1951 production 
at end of June was $1,000,000. 

One of the first Chicago producers 
to become expert in Group insurance he 
sold a large case as early as 1931. 

Mr. Hiller has been successively presi- 


dent of Chicago CLU Chapter (he 
taught courses at Northwestern Uni- 
versity); Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters, Chicago Life Insurance 
and Trust Council, and now chairman 
of Million Dollar Round Table. Pos- 
sessing a keen sense of humor he is a 
clever skit writer. His belief in visual 
appeal has found expression in many 
ingenious programs for his social and 
life insurance associations. He and 
Henry Walter were a well-known bon 
vivant team around Chicago for years, 
and friends hope they will write a book 
with some such title as “Life Insurance 


3e Fun.” 
Has Two Sons 


Can 


The Hillers have two sons. Walter, 
Jr., is in radio and television work for 
Toni Home Permanents. His talent for 


exhibited while at Carle- 


programs was 
ton College. 
The other son, 


George, a graduate of 





Amherst, is in the life insurance busi- 
having been sclected for it by The 
scouting team who ca'‘led 
interviewer did not 


ness, 
Prudential’s 
at the college. The 
know that George was his father’s son 
when he was given the aptitude test, 
and life insurance was recommended to 
him. Entering the business in October, 
1950, as a member of the Sidney Kent 
Agency in Chicago, George started by 
cold canvass selling to Prudential mort- 
gage holder leads, seeing many of them 
at night. Referred leads came from this 
group, as well as some good friends and 
business. In the agency contest in June 
of this year, he was among the leaders 
in total volume and lives applied for. 


George had previously won the II- 
linois State breaststroke swimming 
championship in high school, and was 
the mainstay of the relay team at Am- 


herst that broke the New England rec- 


ord—one of a team of three. Also, for 
four summers he had organized boys’ 
plav groups on the north shore. 


Mr. Hiller has gone in for gardening 
and is proud of the flowers he grows. 


Mrs. Hiller is co-author of a nationally 
known cook book. His insurance activi- 
ties include writing a substantial acci- 


dent and hospitalization insurance busi- 
ness. It is part of his programming pro- 
cedure to offer such coverage. 


John R. Hastie 


(Continued from Page 146) 


ed him to other possible clients; got 
names of many prospects through clubs 


Average 1950 Policy Was $12,000 


Ira Lipshutz of Trebilock Agency, 
New York Life, Chicz 1gO is the son of 
Joe Lipshutz, “old-timer” with that com- 
pany. A Senior Nylic, the father is 
training the son in the development of 
new life business. Ira was graduated 
from the University of Illinois in com- 
merce and business administration, after 
which there followed service in the Air 
Corps. 

He programs every case carefully. Ali 
his leads are “referred ones.” The 
father and son have a large and com- 
pletely staffed office outside the Trebi- 
lock Agency. In this office there is an 
unusual amount of cultivation and pre- 
approach work done before a sales ap- 
proach is made. The pre-approach con- 
sists first in running an _ inspection 
report, and then in learning every possi- 
ble angle about the prospect’s business 
and social interests, his personal philoso- 
phy, his family set-up, and any other 
detail that could possibly bear on the 
purchase of life insurance. 

Joe Lipschutz has a summer resort 
project at Nippersink, a_ well-known 
spot about 60 miles from Chicago, and 
the family maintains a summer home 
on the property. Once a year a weekend 
outing is arranged for the business men 
of a downtown club, to which both 
father and son belong. There is a nom- 
inal charge made. The invitation an- 
nouncement, extremely clever, is pre- 
pared by an advertising expert. About 
200 such business men attended the 





IRA LIPSHUTZ 


1951 outing. 

The $1,500,000 represented in the first 
time qualification for Ira Lipshutz’s Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table membership 
represented 120 lives, with an average 

(Continued on Page 154) 





and organizations to which he belongs; 
and carefully scanned Chicago and _ his 
home suburban newspapers for evidences 
of industrial expansion. 

Hastie visited one of his largest cli- 
ents, head of a manufacturing firm, told 
him of his return to personal produc- 
tion, and then asked: “Why did you 


MONAIRC 


Life Insurance Company 


Massa 


Springfield, 


Non-Cancellable 


Health and 


chusetts 


Golden Auniuversary 


1901-7957 


\ecident Insurance 


and Participating 


Life Insurance 





buy all of your existing insurance?” 
Answer was for protection of business 
and estate. Then Hastie made a sug- 
gestion: “Since I first sold: you insur- 
ance several members of your personnel 
have become disabled and are receiving 
indemnity and some of your official 
family has died. May I be authorized 
to interview your key personnel in vari- 
ous branches of your business? And, 
if you give me permission, may I have 
their names, date of employment, 
amount of compensation and_ specific 
duties?” This information was furnished 
to him for more than 300 employes. 
Similar data was given to Mr. Hastie 
by another client where he had insured 
the senior officers of the organization, 
three of whom had died within a period 
of less than a decade. Total insurance 
paid the corporation and families ex- 
ceeded $600,000. Within the past two 
years the board chairman has had Has- 
tie insure eight junior officers. 
Addresses a Hospital Staff 
Doctors, lawyers and CPA’s have fig- 
ured in Hastie cases during the past 12 
months. At one hospital the chief of 
staff, an old client, had his insurance 
program reviewed and Hastie was given 
permission to address the entire staff of 
doctors some evening on the subject, 
“Whither Are You Going?” About 40 
doctors heard the agent’s 20 minute talk 


and then asked questions for a long 
time. 
Hastie told them about a Managed 


Investment he had. He knew ge 
who weren't good businessmen and had 
losses. He said it is imperative to know 
whither they are bound income-wise. 
He asked them if they had known of 
any situation where a doctor had died 
and his accounts receivable, equipment, 
and office appliances could be converted 
to cash at death on a 100% basis. He 
questioned them, “Do you expect to be 
pensioned by your patients? If not, 
how then do you expect to provide for 
your ultimate retirement?” He asked 
for a show of hands on how many had 
wills, and then appeared astonished that 
that any of them should not have wills, 
asking them if they knew how danger- 
ous it was to die intestate under thc 
laws of Illinois. 
Follow-up Letter 

From that meeting he obtained a com- 
plete list of the doctors attend ng, with 
all the pertinent data about each man. 
That resulted in follow-up letters to 
which several doctors replied and some 
sales were made. 
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De es 


THESE SUCCESSFUL MEN AGREE 


‘Mutual Life Training Leads to Success” 


JACK A. LeCUYER, class of January '49, Greeley, Colorado: 


“The three-year training program and the post-graduate course gives the 
newcomer self-confidence, the old timer new ammunition.” 





HARRY K. GUTMANN, C.L.U. New York City, says: 
‘Mutual Life training graduated me permanently into life insurance counselling 
on higher levels.” 











KENNETH F. EVANS, Newark, New Jersey: 


“Thanks to Mutual Life’s continuing training program, | made a successful 
switch to life insurance, even after 20 years in an entirely different business.” 


cases genaanseenananamannante-essenanenemmesene — 





Mutual Life’s training program covers a 3-year period starting the day the new 
Field Underwriter joins the Company and paralleling his actual work in field 
underwriting. Regular classroom sessions, written examinations, and supervised 
study and field work give each new man a professional grasp of family financial 
problems, business problems, taxation, and an understanding of practical psychol- 


ogy. Mutual Life Field Underwriters are thus equipped for success. 


WEATHER xs STAR ATOP OUR HOME OFFICE BUILDING — FLASHES OFFICIAL WEATHER FORECASTS 
H 
: 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK & 


1740 BROADWAY AT 55TH STREET NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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Gladser Studio 
T. S. BURNETT 


_ Today’s buyer seems inclined to take 
for granted the actuarial operations of 
life insurance. Most policyholders have 
confidence that their life insurance pre- 
mium dollars will come back in the end 
according to the policy contract, but 
they do have a healthy curiosity about 
what happens to those dollars between 
the time they leave the policvholder’s 
pocket as premiums and the day they 
are paid him or his beneficiary when 
the policy matures. ; 
Every field representative is familiar 
with the query, “What happens to my 
premium dollar?” In answering the 
question in a general way, often he finds 
his client particularly impressed with the 
big proportion of his premium dollar 
that goes to work in mortgage loans, 
which now amount to more than $18 
billion for 27% of the assets of the 
industry. 





Essence of Mortgage Loan Investments 

To most men, the mortgage loan is 
a pretty tangible thing and doesn’t have 
the same mysterv surrounding it as 
some other types of investment. Few 
people outside the mortgage loan busi- 
ness realize, however, that there is more 
to making a loan than simply having an 
appraisal of the property to warrant it, 
and that those actuarial and underwrit- 
ing skills which safeguard life insurance 
through selection of risks have their di- 
rect parallels in the scientific principles 
applied in selection of mortgage loan 
investments for premium dollars. 

Actually, the underwriting of loans is 
the very essence of mortgage loan in- 
vestment. Basically, mortgage loan un- 
derwriting can be defined as the “evalua- 
tion of the degree of risk present in 
each transaction.” The terms and condi- 
tions on which a loan is granted must be 
gauged to maint: ain, at all times through- 
out the period of the loan, a safe mar- 
gin of equity between the amount of 
loan outstanding and a fluctuating mar- 
ket value of the property comprising the 
security. Essentially the success of the 
business is dependent to a large extent 
on just that. 

Must Deal in Futures 

The techniques of mortgage loan un- 
derwriting had to be expanded consid- 
erably during the past 10 to 15 years 
because of a vastly changed loan prac- 
tice and policy. Gone are the days of 
the short term loans—3 to 5 years—and 
instead loans are made for longer terms 
of 15 to 25 years. This means that we 
in the mortgage business are also com- 
pelled to deal in futures, with all that 
that implies. Dealing with property value 
today and forecasting its value in the 
future call for economic forecasting. 
Economic events at the national and in- 
ternational level can work considerable 
change in the value of individual parcels 
of real estate and real estate generally. 
We have only to point to two compara- 
tively recent events in our experience to 
emphasize this point—the depression of 








Investments of Mortgage Loans 


How Underwriting And Selection Of 


Risks Apply To Them 


By T. S. BurRNgETT 


Vice President, Mortgage Loan and Real Estate Department 


the ’30’s and the past World War II in- 
flation. Hence it becomes the task of 
the mortgage loan underwriter to deter- 
mine what real estate is good security 
and most likely to remain so, and his 
conceptions in this regard must remain 
ever uppermost in his mind in the re- 
view of individual cases. 

The mortgage loan underwriting proc- 
ess begins with the property appraisal. 
The initial step is to determine that the 
appraisal report assembles all facts, 
good and bad, in an unbiased manner, 
and sets out a logical conclusion based 
on interpretation of those facts. The 
loan underwriter must then balance out 
the favorable factors against the un- 
favorable, if any are present, to deter- 
mine that the former outweigh the lat- 
ter sufficiently to insure beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt that the loan will prove 
to be a satisfactory investment. To this 
end he analyzes the full content of the 
appraisal report and also draws upon 
his own experience and judgment in de- 
termining not only whether he can sup- 
port the conclusions of the appraisal, but 
also whether the quality and character 
of the property justify not only the mak- 
ing of the loan, but also the terms on 
which it has been recommended. 

Diversity of Considerations 

For an indicative cross-section of the 
variety of circumstances which the loan 
underwriter must cover, let’s get down 
to cases on one specific type of property 
—the retail store—though what will be 
said also has its application in dissecting 
the quality and desirability of property 
of any type, be it single dwelling resi- 
dence, residential income, industrial, 
warehouse, agricultural, etc. 

Every individual submission of a mort- 
gage loan on a store property should be 
subjected to measurement under seven 
major heads. They are Classification; 
Purchasing Power and Economic Back- 
ground of Community; Physical Charac- 
teristics; Location; Suitability and De- 
sirability of Occupancy ; : Ownership; and 
Special Contingencies. The relative 
weight of each of these factors varies 
with every case and is something which 
the loan underwriter himself must de- 
termine on the basis of his own experi- 
ence and judgment. _ 

Factors Which Must Be Sifted 


Many and widely varying factors must 
be sifted under each of these major 
heads, as for example: 

Classification: Store properties may fall 
into any one of several distinct classes, 
each in turn involving its own peculiar 
requirements in the field of loan under- 
writing. For instance, a store in a down- 
town area must be regarded from an en- 
tirely different angle than one in a new 
and fast- growing suburb. Again, a loan 
application from one of the ultra- 
modern, self-contained and integrated 
shopping centers presents underwriting 
problems widely different from a store 
in a small agricultural town or one in a 
community dependent upon a single in- 
dustry. 

Purchasing Power and Economic Back- 
ground of Community: Since a property 
is worth just what it will produce or 
can be expected to produce over a 
period of years, the purchasing power of 
the community in which the store is lo- 
cated has double importance; for it will 
determine the success of the business, 
thereby affecting rents, which are the 





Pacific Mutual Life 


main basis of value of the mortgaged 
property. But merely to know current 
purchasing power is not enough. The 
loan underwriter must have satisfactory 
answers to such questions as: What 
kind of a district is this? What type of 
people live and shop here? How do they 
make their living? Is their source of 
income stable? Is the area growing? Is 
its future promising ? 

Physical Characteristics : Desirability 
and safety of the loan may hinge on the 
characteristics of the property and the 
loan underwriter must determine not 
only whether the quality of construction 
is good, average or poor but, what is just 
as important, whether the building is 
suitable for the efficient running of the 
business now housed there. He must 
also judge whether it is adaptable to 
modern merchandising trends, whether 
it is highly specialized or readily con- 
vertible for diversified use. He must 
look for obsolescence and inadequacy in 
such matters as display fronts, storage 
areas, ceiling heights and the like. 

Excessive size of building or elaborate 
and costly refinements are usually 
termed “overimprovements” by the mort- 
gage underwriter, and in establishing the 
value for loan purposes he will discount 
them appropriately if the appraisal does 
not do so. Inadequacies in a building are 
usually characterized as “underimprove- 
ments,” particularly where the subject 
building does not come up to the stand- 
ards of the surrounding buildings or the 
immediate district. A building generally 
tends to take on the average value of 
the immediately surrounding improve- 
ments. 

Ability to Select Desirable Locations 

Location: It is conceded that the ability 
to select desirable locations has more to 
do with the success of mortgage lending 
than any other single factor. Obviously, 
the desirability of a store property de- 
pends greatly upon proximity and acces- 
sibility of shopping traffic. Important, 
too, is the trend of location. Is it im- 
proving, static or receding? In present- 
day store loan underwriting, transporta- 
tion looms large, for it affects not only 
the normal shopping patronage of the 
business but also incidental passing trade 
and finally the store’s own operating 
staff. Then there is the natural tendency 
of retail merchandising to be homogene- 
ous—so that a women’s store will pros- 
per better on the “women’s side” of the 
street, or in proximity to other stores 
patronized by women. In fact, it is 
axiomatic in real estate parlance and 
successful mortgage lending that like 
use creates value and dissimilar use de- 
stroys it! 

Suitability and Desirability of Occu- 
pancy: The mortgage loan underwriter’s 
interest in the store occupant stems 
from the need to be sure of a continued 
and adequate rental. He must be sure 
that the lessee or owner occupant is fi- 
nancially responsible, progressive and 
able in management. Then, too, if the 
store is leased, what are the terms of 
the lease? Is the rental rate proper? 
Will it endure for the duration of the 
loan? 

Philosophies of Investment 


It may generally be said that there 
are two philosophies of investment: (1) 
the property theory—this belief empha- 
sizes property standards (including de- 
sign, quality of construction, functional 





T. S. Burnett 


Mr. Burnett entered investment de- | 
partment of Pacific Mutual Life in| 
1928, and after a long record in the 
mortgage loan field became in 1946 
vice president, mortgage loan and real 
estate department. 

Born in Wichita, Kan., and a grad- 
uate of University of Kansas, he is | 
today widely regarded as an author- | 
ity and leader in the field of real es- 
| tate investment. 








layout and value for div ersified use) and 
loc — as being the main considerz itions 
sean od —— (2) the investment 

a Ss pt recognizes the 
credit of the owner occupant or lessee 
and the going concern value of the b 
ness as being of more import: oth 
the property. Most me tt ar ae 

inderwrit- 
ers conform to the property theory but, 
regardless of his leanings, the under- 
writer is obviously concerned with both 
theories in the underwriting of a loan 
If the mortgage underwriter is to put 
his stamp of approval on a loan he 
must be sure not only that the property 
standards and environing influences are 
all right but also that the business oc- 
cupying the property is satisfactory and 
there is every indication of its continued 
ability to pay an adequate rental. 

Ownership : The ownership of the prop- 
erty is carefully scrutinized because only 
under responsible, businesslike owner- 
ship will it be assured of sound manage- 
ment throughout the tenure of the loan. 

General Continge ncies: There are many 
special conditions which must be 
weighed by the loan underwriter as and 
when they exist. These may range all 
the way from matters concerning re- 
strictions limiting use that go with the 
land, easements, rights of way, appurte- 
nances, encroachments, overlaps, etc., all 
pertaining to title; to practical consid- 
erations such as exposure to noninsur- 
able hazards—floods, for example—all of 
which may in varying degrees affect the 
lability of the property with resultant 
influence on its value for loan purposes. 

Mortgage Lending Not Simple 

The full scope of the process of mort- 
gage loan underwriting necessarily can 
be no more than hinted in this brief 
space. Perhaps enough has been said, 
however, to convince the reader that the 
mortgage business is not simply a mat- 
ter of going out and finding what it 
costs to buy a lot and reproduce a build- 
ing, adding the two together and, in so 
doing, determining the value of a prop- 
erty which can be used as a basis for 
loan purposes. 

Appraisal technique and mathematics 
embrace only a modest part of capable 
mortgage underwriting. Some of the 
considerations referred to and many 
others that have not been discussed un- 
der this subject, combined with good 
judgment and timing, are factors that 
may in a larger sense compensate for a 
bad appraisal and make the difference 
between a good and a bad loan. The 
principles are sound and their application 
is thorough—motivated and controlled 
always by the judgment of the mortgage 
loan underwriter, trained, experienced, 
and competent in his work. The results 
speak for themselves—through the pages 

(Continued on Page 166) - 
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FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


about the new 


Travelers PREFERRED RISK LIFE’ POLICY 


% The policy is designed to meet the needs of the %*& In lieu of the automatic reduction in premium, the 
millions of men and unmarried, self-supporting insured may elect during the first contract year to 
women who can afford $10,000 of Life insurance pay the maximum premium in second and subse- 


and who qualify as preferred risks. It is an ex- 
tremely flexible plan providing great benefits at 
a very attractive rate. 


quent years, thereby providing increased amounts 
of insurance and greater contract values. 


is aaa i i i- I 
%* For the millions of people who need an additional %& Premiums may be paid on an annual, semi-annual, 


hedge against inflation, The Travelers Preferred 
Risk Life Policy offers an ideal solution. 


quarterly or monthly basis. 


%& Any one of these features—Travelers Additional 


% Today, more people have more money and are Indemnity Provision, Double or Triple Protection, 
in better health than ever before. Many of these Family Maintenance, or Family Income—may be 
people can afford and can qualify for this special issued with this coverage. 
contract. 


% The minimum contract written is for $10,000—the . abeo silken sheen: Seamimpeiiedaas 


ease 2 integral part of the contract with rates the same 
maximum contract limit is the same as for Ordinary 


Life for men and women. 
%& The premiums are payable for life with automatic % Issuance of this contract will be limited to pre- 
guaranteed reduction in premiums beginning with ferred risks who meet selective standards of 
: the second year. underwriting in all respects. 


Travelers PREFERRED RISK Life Rates at some typical ages 


Age at issue Ist Year Premium Reduced Premium 10 Year Average 
20 $16.01 $13.30 $13.57 
40 28.67 25.39 25.68 
50 41.95 37.97 38.37 








Call your nearest Travelers Life Manager or General Agent 


q about liberal first year commissions and regular renewals. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


. HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


*Available in United States only. 
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See what THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


does for Women 


1 Insured women receive SAME LIFE INCOME BENEFITS 
AS MEN under ANY of the life income options. 


2 Up to $5,000 non-medical, including housewives. Age 
limit: to and including 40. 


3 Waiver of Premium Benefit automatically included in 
all standard issues (up to and including Age 59) without 
specific extra charge. This feature does not ‘go off” when 
a girl goes down the aisle to get married! 


4 Endowment-Annuity (Retirement Income) : same rates 
and same benefits as for men. 


5 Term Insurance for Business Women to Age 64 in- 
clusive. 
G Annual Renewable Term to 65, Whole Life thereafter, 


for Business Women to Age 64. 


7 Preferred Risk for Business Women . .. what a policy! 
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. 
8 Yes, we issue Family Income, Home Protection and 
: Family Security to Business Women. 
« 
« 
9 So she’s OVERWEIGHT: Better consult The Manhattan 
3 Life’s latest Height and Weight Table. It often means 
$ a break for stout girls. 
> 
& 
* 
: 10 Liberal treatment of occupation ratings: For example, 
$ The Manhattan Life does NoT rate Nurses (hospital or a 
4 ° . . 
3 private practice) or Police Women. : 
> 
>a $ 
& ; 2 
a 11 Single Premium Plans: Let us show you what a woman ‘ 
> ; . “6 , 
$ gains by taking a Manhattan Life contract. It’s worth : 
> e 
3 knowing about! : 
: . > 
$ . 
> ° . S 
3 12 Remember, a woman insured with The Manhattan : 
Life has a life insurance contract identical with that of $ 
e > 
her men-folk! 3 
> 
2 
> 
Our 2nd Century 3 
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Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-2370 
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Sale on Farm Led 


To Many Others 


By Kerry S. SmitH 


Leader, Franklin Life 
Peoria, IIl. 


KEITH S. SMITH 


Since most of my sales are small in- 
dividually, it might be well to relate how 
a number of sales in a family led to 
a larger volume. In order to give the 
background of sales in this particular 
family in 1951 it will be necessary to tell 
of insurance sold some time ago. 

An unusual chain of business developed 
in a rural area in my territory several 
years ago as a result of asking a policy- 
holder of mine about his neighbors. He 
tried to discourage me from calling on 
his next door neighbor saying that the 
neighbor had on several occasions ex- 
pressed disbelief in life insurance. He 
didn’t convince me. I decided to make 
this the first call, but approached the 
prospect from the standpoint of savings. 
He was 39, married, father of three chil- 
dren, with $1,000 Ordinary life on his 
own life and no other insurance in force 


in the family. 


Interested in Long-Pull Savings 
Program 


He proved comparatively easy to inter- 
view. After he talked a few minutes 
about places in which to invest money, 
it was obvious that he was not interested 
in buying a farm, but in finding a place 
where he could make a long-pull savings 
and get a fair interest return. Inviting 
me into the house I met his wife and 
learned that she was related to a policy- 
holder of mine. He asked me to explain 
the plan again, this time to his wife. 
She was in favor of it from the begin- 
ning as she realized that I was talking 
life insurance in terms of savings. Fi- 
nally, they decided to save around $200 
a year which bought four units. Then, 
as I began to write the “app” and ask 
questions pertaining to his health it 
dawned on the husband that he was buy- 
ing life insurance and he said: “You 
know, I don’t believe in ‘life insurance.’ ” 
My response: “Neither do I if one has 
to die to beat it, However, as you have 
already agreed, this isn’t that type of 
plan and you already have a $1,000 life 
insurance policy. Wouldn’t it be fine if 
this plan would pay your wife and chil- 
dren all the money you intend to save 
if you don’t live; to do it yourself and 





also pay all the money back to you at 
age 65 plus interest if you live?” 

He hadn’t thought of this before and 
asked if it were new. My reply helped 
close the sale and settle him in his think- 
ing. I said: “No. This plan is as old 
as this insurance company, but it is new 
to you because you never had it ex- 
plained so you understood it. To make 
sure you will always understand it, you 
will receive a written explanation such 
as you see here along with the policy.” 
At this point, the children returned from 
school and his wife wanted to know if 
we had a plan like this for children, 
When I turned back the pages to their 
younger ages and showed what the re- 
turn was on the dollar plus the longer 
period of protection, they sold them- 
selves on the idea of saving $50 apiece 
for each of the three youngsters and, of 
course, we couldn’t overlook mother and 
she signed an app for $2,000 to be paid 
for with part of her egg and cream 
money. 


Seeing Six Brothers 


His app reflected six brothers, ages 
45, 43, 36, 34, 31, 30. A little questioning 
revealed where all the brothers lived, 
how many children, whether they owned 
their farms, etc. After I met the oldest 
brother of the family, I discovered why 
they as a family didn’t believe in life in- 
surance. Their father had carried a Fra- 
ternal policy until the assessments 
squeezed him out. The older brother had 
a nice life program, but was attentive 
to my proposal for his children after I 
showed him what I had written on his 
younger brother’s children. He bought 
$50 units on each of his two children 
and said he was sorry that the companies 
didn’t write that when he was a younger 
man. 

The brother, 34, had a $5,000 mortgage 
on his farm, four small children and 
$1,000 of life insurance, and—oh, yes, he 
didn’t believe in life insurance either. He 
entered a lengthy discussion explaining 
to me how he had worked so hard and 
saved to get the farm so nearly paid for. 
I asked him if he had ever thought how 
unfortunate it would be if in the event 
of his premature death his wife might 
lose the farm that he had worked so hard 
to buy. This got him to ask questions 
and finally I maneuvered him into the 
house and met his wife. When I ex- 
plained to them that we had a plan that 
would cover the mortgage and could be 
converted into a savings plan after the 
farm was paid for they agreed to this 
solution to their problem. Result was a 
$5,000 ten-year term. : 

The next brother, age 36, also had a 
mortgage problem and a wife who was 
very aware of the pitfalls of his lack of 
an adequate life insurance program. He 
wasn’t home that day, but the next day 
it was raining and J nearly got stuck get- 
ting up the lane to his home, but finally 
made it and after a little prodding, I got 
him out of the barn and into the house. 
The previous day his wife and I had 
agreed that when I came back it was to 
be the “first call” with no previous in- 
formation given me by her. So when I 
asked him about how clear his farm was 
against indebtedness, he admitted an in- 
debtedness of about $10,000. The same 
reasoning worked on him and he signed 
for $10,000 ten-year term. 


Kept Money in Corn Crib 
The brother, 30, had one child, age 2. 


(Continued on Page 156) 
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BACKGROUND FOR GOOD LIFE INSURANCE 


SERVICE 











SELECTION The Phoenix Mutual representative is 
selected only after several aptitude tests and per- 
sonal interviews with a manager. Final step, shown 
at left, is a thorough review of his qualifications 
by experienced members of the home office staff. 














TRAINING First step in training is an intensive 
course in life insurance fundamentals. This is fol- 
lowed by an organized program of intermediate and 
advanced study. All training is under the expert 
guidance of a manager and supervisor. Shown here 
is Manager H. N. Kuesel and Supervisor Harry Todd, 
New York Uptown agency, instructing a new class. 


PERSONAL SUCCESS The Phoenix Mutual repre- 
sentative enjoys better than average success. He is a 
respected citizen of his community, a good man to 
know. Pictured here is Richard L. Emerson, C. L. U., 
prominent representative of the Boston agency, with 
his family in their Winchester home. 





SOUNDCOUNSEL Because of his careful selec- 
tion, his training and experience, the Phoenix Mutual 
representative is able to offer sound counsel and val- 
uable help to policyholders and the public. 





PHOENIX MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford - Connecticut 





















































Yours for the Asking 


We representatives of Bankers National Life 
have at our disposal three interesting bulletins pre- 
pared especially for us by Samuel J. Foosaner 
of Newark, N. J., well-known tax counsel on busi- 
ness and personal life insurance. The subjects 


covered: 


|. GIFTS OF LIFE INSURANCE 

2. BUSINESS INSURANCE AND TAX SAVINGS 

3. WIFE INSURANCE AND THE MARITAL 
DEDUCTION 


We would be only too glad to send copies of 
these timely bulletins to all interested life under- 
writers. They are yours for the asking—just write 


us at 


De 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITAL 
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Sees Small Business Cases Grow 





Bergaman 


MYRON A. HECHT 


The career of Myron A. Hecht of 
Donchin, Hecht & Co., Chicago, repre- 
sentatives of Continental Assurance, 
Continental Casualty and The Travelers 
companies, with extensive offices in the 
Insurance Exchange Building, furnishes 
a good example of how small business 
cases grow into larger ones and also 
the importance of close and frequent 
relationships with professional consult- 
ants of the insured in fields of law and 
accountancy. Keenly interested in civic 
and philanthropic endeavors, especially 
in race relations, he has been a member 
of the Mayor’s Committee on Human 
Relations. Also, he is active in his 
Masonic Lodge. 

How He Entered Insurance 


Myron Hecht was a buyer for a mail 
order company until 1939 when he recog- 
nized that his future was secure but 
limited. He thought of going into the 
real estate business, with insurance on 
the side, with a friend, and consulted 
his automobile insurance agent about it. 
The latter’s advice was, “If you are go- 
ing into the real estate business, go 
into real estate; if insurance, make. it 
insurance.” This man was with the 
Travelers, and had the manager and 
assistant manager get busy trying to 
induce Mr. Hecht to sign up. He attend- 
ed a Travelers home office life Group 
and accident school in Hartford. Mean- 
while, his wife, with a son less than a 
year old, was worried about the regular 
income being cut off. Qualified to work 
with children from her college course 
at Northwestern University, she organ- 
ized the South Shore Nursery School. 

At the outset, Hecht cold canvassed 
by getting into his car in the morning 
and working outlying district, stopping 
to call at small manufacturing places. 
He wrote these people “baby” Groups, 
as most had fewer than 50 employes. 
Fortunately, many of them becoming full 
grown with the war orders of late 1940, 
1941 and 1942, his own business ex- 
panded. As an agent for a multiple line 
company, he gravitated in the next few 
years along general insurance lines, and 
he now has a substantial general insur- 
ance business. 

An Important Meeting 


Along the road he sat in conference 
one day with his client and their ac- 
countant-lawyer, a prominent Chicagoan. 
As an outgrowth of this meeting, he 
became the adviser on general insurance 
matters for this man’s large clientele. 
Out of these situations he was able to 





develop life insurance needs also, mainly 
business needs, for partnerships, stock 
purchase and key man coverages. The 
general business grew to such an ex- 
tent, however, that the life end had 
never exceeded $400,000 a year until 1950, 
Myron Hecht was becoming more in- 
terested in the life business, though, 
and had made plans to put more accent 
on it when in July, 1950, he suffered a 
coronary insufficiency which incapaci- 
tated him for six weeks at that time, 
and was followed by a second period 
of hospitalization in September. Not- 
withstanding this physical handicap—for 
life insurance is that kind of a business 
—the several large life insurance cases 
for business purposes which he had pre- 
sented came to fruition, and he paid for 
$1,300,000 in 1950 on 15 lives. 

In 1951, with time out for a trip to 
Florida, much rest through short work 
days, and time at the 150 acre Hecht 
farm at Berrien Springs, Mich., he is 
again on schedule for million dollar 
production. He has now taken in an 
office manager on a percentage basis 
to free him from office details, and give 
him more time for life insurance activ- 
ity. The 1950 business was almost en- 
tirely business insurance, partnership 
stock purchase, and key man coverage. 
Ordinary and Twenty Payment life were 
sold, with Family Maintenance in some 
instances, so that the full amount of 
insurance would be purchased while 
insurability was known. Practically all 
of his 1950 business was the outgrowth 
of advising the clients of his attorney- 
accountant friend. : 


His Family Life 


Meanwhile, Mrs. Hecht’s nursery school 
has flourished, and the fruit and chicken 
farm at Berrien Springs, with its swim- 
ming pool and landscaped grounds and 
l1l-room house has had a dormitory 
added, to accommodate twenty nursery 
school children who can have outdoor 
country life during the summer, with 
organized play under professional super- 
vision, 

The Hechts’ two boys, now 13 and 10, 
spend the entire summer at the Berrien 
Springs farm, where they milk the cows, 
feed the chickens, clean the dormitory, 
and in other ways are actively useful 
in the care of a working farm. 

Several years ago Manuel H. Don- 
chin, an office mate at Travelers, and 
Myron A. Hecht, decided to join forces 
and establish their own agency as Don- 
chin, Hecht & Co., a corporation. 


Ira Lipschutz 
(Continued from Page 148) 


policy of about $12,000. It was primarily 
corporate and estate tax insurance, most- 
ly Ordinary Life, with emphasis on 
protection. 

Ira has always lived in Chicago, is 
married, has a daughter, 3% years old. 
He was the third president of his B’nai 
B’rith Lodge, composed of about 1,050 
young veterans. The Lodge is named 
after Chaplain Goode, one of the four 
chaplains who lost their lives when the 
Dorchester sank. He is a national com- 
mitteeman of the Air Force Association. 


The substantial volume of his business 
comes from older people. He always 
writes 100 lives or more a year. He does 
not believe a sale should be a one-time 
venture. His clients are mostly in the 
same social group, and this makes it 
easier to pre-judge and pre-approach by 
getting complete information. He is in 
the office at 8 o’clock in the morning; 
spends about 70% of his time in the 
field, and does not take vacations as 
such. His recreation consists of week- 
ends at Nippersink in the summer, and 
some occasional golf. 


: If you would be wealthy, think of sav- 
ing as well as of getting —Franklin. 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH YEAR 
of Dependable SSumee 
Ww 


* The State Life Insurance Company of In- 
dianapolis is a mutual, legal-reserve company 
founded September 5, 1894 . . . Has paid 
$175,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefici- 
aries ... Holds over $77,000,000 in Assets for 
their benefit... Has over $212,000,000 Insur- 
ance in Force . . . Writes male and female 
lives ages one day to sixty-five years on a wide 
range of up-to-date plans . . . Offers State Life 
Dependable Service through trained Repre- 
sentatives in twenty-one states . . . The State 
Life advances steadily in 1951 for another 
year of progress. 


w 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 




































Over 78 Millions 


UPward...in a Year! 


During the year 1950, United Benefit Life gained and 
passed the $800,000,000 mark for INSURANCE IN 
FORCE. For 1950 alone, the increase was more than 
101% per cent, being $78,506,418. Figures compared 
below show the consistent upward progress of this 
company that is now going into its 26th year. 


—— 19.49 ——. —— 1950—— 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$734,861,192.00 $813,367,610.00 
ASSETS 
$119,435,819.71 $137,796,837.82 


POLICY RESERVES, CAPITAL 
AND SURPLUS TO POLICYOWNERS 
$112,033,071.11 $130,346,563.59 


ONE OF AMERICA’S FOREMOST LIFE COMPANIES 



































Eastern Life has 
new plans for you 


In keeping with its progressive policy of meeting 
the changing needs of changing times, Eastern Life 
announces the introduction of two new plans: 


Family Income Rider for $20 a Month 


Available for 10, 15 and 20 year periods, this plan 
pays the family of the insured $20 per month per 
thousand up to the expiration date of the rider, 
thus providing needed basic security. 


Double and Triple Protection Rider 


This new plan affords double and triple protec- 
tion through 15 year, 20 year and To Age 65 sup- 
plemental agreements; death benefits, within these 
periods, are double or triple the basic amount of 
the policy. 


In addition, Eastern Life Insurance 
Company of New York issues a 
Family Income Rider for $10.00 a 
month; $10.00 monthly income dis- 
ability benefits; writes Life Insurance 
and Annuities to age 65; Juvenile 
Life Insurance from Age 0; and issues 
Life Expectancy Term, Mortgage Pro- 
tection Insurance, Premiums Reduced 
One Half after 20 years, as well as 
Sub-Standard Policies. 
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tau COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


For further 













information write: 


MURRAY APRIL 


Director of Agencies 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16,N.Y. 


LOUIS LIPSKY, President 














NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
209 South LaSalle Street & 























NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


£ Up Bog 
“DUAL CELEBRATION” 
President George F. Manzelmann's 


"Fortieth Anniversary” 
and 

The Company's "Sixty-Fifth" 

e 


A Momentous Year in the History of one of 


America's Leading Companies writing— 


LIFE — ACCIDENT & HEALTH — HOSPITALIZATION — SURGERY 


“The Complete Circle Of Personal Protection” 







Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Must Have Family 
Responsibility Feeling 


Russell B. Knapp, who came to New 
York City from Cleveland and has since 
made a marked success in recruiting and 
training of men for the Arthur V. 
Youngman agency, Mutual Benefit, of 
which he is associate general agent, be- 
lieves there are hundreds of people in 
every large city who would embark on 
life insurance as a career if they more 
clearly understood the significance of 
life insurance and its opportunities. But, 
in his opinion, many of them would fail 
if they did not also have a deep-seated 
realization of family responsibility. And 
that means their own responsibilities as 


well as those of their prospective 
clients. ae ; 
“The fellow constantly thinking of 


himself as an individual instead of those 
for whose welfare he is entrusted is 
pretty apt to flop in our business,” com- 
mented Mr. Knapp. “In the back of 
every agent’s mind every hour of the 
day spent among clients and prospects 
should be the image of the agent's 
home, his family, their circumstances, 
coupled with the recognition that he is 
the prop which keeps the home intact 
as well as possessing an intense feeling 
that the family must be able to carry on 
no matter what happens to him. With- 
out such feeling he cannot carry convic- 
tion as he tries to convince other peo- 
ple that they should have insurance 
ownership or increase what they already 
own. He must strike a chord which the 
prospect detects as genuinely reflecting 
a profound interest in human beings 
and human problems. The raw ma- 
terials with which he deals are human 
hearts, love of a husband and father 
for his wife and children, ambition of 
so many to care for their own, and the 
American desire of each family to main- 
tain and promote its social and eco- 
nomic position in the community.” 


Recruiting Types 


Mr. Knapp’s idea for building an 
ideal agency in a large city is to con- 
centrate on about 30 men who will de- 
vote their entire time to life insurance 
and each of whom will be capable of 
an ultimate production of between $500,- 
000 and $1,000,000 annually. He prefers 
to recruit men between the ages of 28 
and 35 who are married and have chil- 
dren because potentialities of such men 
can be most easily developed and pre- 
sumably such persons will not have to 
be replaced for many years. On the 
other hand, he warns against overlook- 
ing the possibilities of older men up to 
age 50, whose own human experiences 
enable them to understand more readily 
in dealing with the problems of others 
and whose natural contacts are of an 
age at which life insurance is most 
likely to be bought in largest amounts. 

Agents recruited by Mr. Knapp have 
been recommended by people already in 
the agency or by friends of the agency 
or from leads received from home office. 
The new men have come from varied 
fields—Wall Street, publication business 
and so on. Frequently, they are men 
who had not found the niche most suit- 
able for their development or have not 
made the progress in the former field 
which they wanted to make. 


Came Here From Cleveland 


Russell B. Knapp was born in Kansas 
City and the family moved to Cleveland 
when he was 5. He was graduated from 
Lakewood High School, subsequently 
taking night courses at Cleveland Col- 
lege, an affiliate of Western Reserve 
University. His first experience as a 
salesman was when he sold magazine 
subscriptions to assist in the cost of 
his education. His first permanent job 


was with the investment firm of Otis & 
Co. where after being an errand boy 


he became a bookkeeper. Next, he got 
a job as bookkeeper of Continental 
Shares, Inc., an investment trust, but 
that organization fell victim to the 
Wall Street crash of 1929. 

For a time the going was somewhat 





RUSSELL B. KNAPP 


It included being a door-to-door 
vacuum cleaners, an ex- 
perience, however, which taught him 
how to meet many different kinds of 
people. It was not until he entered life 
insurance that he began to go places. 
He became an app-a-week agency leader 
for New York Life and then joined 
Home Life’s Cleveland agency where 
he specialized in estate planning, even- 
tually becoming supervisor and assistant 
general agent. He joined Mutual Bene- 
fit in Cleveland at a time when that 
company was first experimenting with 
its newly developed “Analagraph” sys- 
tem of life insurance programming. 

His work attracting the attention of 
the home office, he was 11 times brought 
to Newark for the purpose of conduct- 
ing training courses for new agents, 
with particular emphasis on their in- 
struction in use of the Analagraph. 

In 1942 Mr. Knapp joined Arthur V. 
Youngman agency which had _ been 
formed in New York City two years 
before and then for next eleven months 
he was the agency’s production man- 
ager. The company then sent him to 
Des Moines as manager of an agency 
whose volume of business had fallen to 
about $400,000 a year. In less than 
three years he built the production up 
to $1,200,000 a year; returned to New 
York with the Youngman agency, this 
time as associate general agent. 


rough. 
salesman of 


Outside Activities 


Mrs. Russell B. Knapp was Alda 
Boggs of St. Clairsville, Ohio, a grad- 
uate of Skidmore College. Their two 
children are Roger, 14, and Martha, 12. 
Their home is in West Orange, N. J., 
where Mr. Knapp is former president of 
the Essex Suburban Federation of 
Men’s Bible Classes. He is on commit- 
tees of the elementary and junior high 
schools at West Orange and has been 
president of the Men’s Bible Class of 
the Presbyterian Church, Orange. While 
living in Des Moines he took all the 
degrees in Masonry and is a member of 
the Newark Shrine. He belongs to the 
Rock Springs Country Club of West 
Orange. 

Mr. Knapp has frequently spoken on 
life insurance subjects. He was one of 
the pioneer instructors of LUTC and 
was a faculty member of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City of 
New York’s agents training group. 


Premium Dollars 


(Continued from Page 13) 


By January of this year he was still 
unable to leave the respirator for as 
long as 24 hours. The patient died in 
June, one year after onset. Premiums 
were waived for the disability claim with 
the result that his wife, the beneficiary, 
received the sum insured and commuted 
value, $8,977.50, for a net premium cost 
of $40.64. 


Case No. 6 

A 32-year-old aircraft dispatcher in 
Texas bought three policies within 14 
months of his death in May, 1951, nam- 
ing his expectant wife as beneficiary: a 
life paid up at 85 and two 20-year mort- 
gage redemption plans. He attended a 
club meeting the night before his death, 
went to work as usual the next morning 
and “dropped dead” during the day. The 
cause of death was cerebral lesion. For 
a total net premium cost of $140.88, his 
wife received $10,375. 


Case No. 7 
A 5l-year-old motorman in a large 
eastern city took out a 10-year mort- 
gage redemption policy with a sum in- 
sured of $1,200 in September, 1950. The 
following May he retired one evening 
around midnight after helping rearrange 
the living room furniture. Complaining 
of pain in his chest and feeling cold, 
he was put to bed and given extra covers. 
About 3 a.m. he gasped and died. The 
coroner’s report said occlusive coronary 
arteriosclerosis. As beneficiary his wife 
received the sum insured plus commuted 
value, a total of $2,234.40 for a net pre- 

mium payment of $49.41. 


Case No. 8 

A 3l-year-old Texas realtor with a 
wife and four sons, aged 8, 7, 6 and 1¥, 
bought a $15,000 preferred risk whole 
life policy in March, 1950, that included 
an accidental death benefit. Fifteen 
months later he was instantly killed in 
a head-on collision with a car traveling 
without lights on the wrong side of the 
road. His wife received $30,000 for a 
net premium cost of $487.60. 


Case No. 9 

A truck driver in Massachusetts 
bought a 20-year mortgage redemption 
policy in May, 1950, at the age of 37, 
naming his wife beneficiary. Twelve 
months later, coming home for lunch 
one day, he was suddenly seized with 
chest pains and lay down to rest, pass- 
ing away almost immediately. The cause 
of death was listed as coronary throm- 
bosis. For a net premium total of $62.62, 
his wife was sent a check for $4,910.84 
which included the sum insured and 
commuted value. 


Case No. 10 

A 19-year-old construction laborer in 
Ohio took out a $1,500 20-payment life 
in October, 1950, that included an acci- 
dental death benefit. Seven months later 
while driving on a country road about 
2 am., he lost control of his car and 
crashed into a tree. He was found un- 
conscious, pinned behind the steering 
wheel, and died soon after admittance 
to the hospital. His mother, the bene- 
ficiary, received a check for $3,000 at 
a net premium cost of $32.75. 


Case No. 11 

In April, 1950, a 48-year-old oil dis- 
tributor on the eastern coast bought a 
$10,000 life policy paid up at 85, naming 
his wife beneficiary. At the same time 
the firm of which he was president took 
out as business insurance a $50,000 ten- 
year term plan on his life naming the 
firm as beneficiary. He died a year later 
of coronary occlusion with infarction. 
His wife received $10,000 for a net pre- 
mium cost of $678.15, and his firm re- 
ceived $50,000 for $1,140. 


Case No. 12 
A retail firm in Ohio wished to insure 
its president, aged 52, for $25,000 on a 
preferred risk whole life plan. To avoid 
the higher premium of four quarterly 





payments, the firm was issued in March 
1950, four policies of $6,250 with irregu- 
lar initial premiums and annual pre- 
miums thereafter. Fourteen months later 
in May, 1951, the first attack of cerebral 
infarction occurred. The insured died 16 
days later following an unsuccessful 
operation. The insured’s firm received 
$25,000, for a total net premium cost of 
$1,410.80. 


When Dollar Value Was $1.50 

Discussing a claim where the buying 
power of the dollar was high a third 
life company tells of a case where the 
insured took out a $5,000 Whole Life 
policy in July, 1920. He died in 1939 and 
in that year the value of the dollar in 
terms of the 1920 dollar was $1.50, an 
increase of 50%. The July, 1920, dollar 
value started to climb. It reached $1,24 
in 1922, fell to $1.18 in 1925; reached 
$1.38 in 1931; $1.53 in 1933; went down 
to $1.44 in 1937, and climbed to $1.50 in 
1939. These are figures based on the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Index 
of Consumer Prices for moderate-income 
urban families, and other sources. 

Commenting on this particular case 
this life company said to The Gold 
Book: “Obviously, no one can foretel! 
the buying power of a dollar at any 
future time. It is true that at the present 
time consumer prices are at a very high 
peak. However, it would be tragic if a 
person postpones taking out insurance 
because of the possibility that the dollar 
might decline still farther in purchasing 
power. 


Sale on Farm 


(Continued from Page 152) 


He wasn’t interested in buying a farm at 
those prices, but was “red hot” for a sav- 
ings plan. When he looked at my plan 
and got interested in my explanation of 
it he didn’t notice that his wife and 
daughter had walked into the room. I 
introduced myself to his wife and _ in- 
vited her to look at the plan, too. She 
told me that her husband didn’t even 
trust a bank and I gathered from her 
other remarks that the money was not 
invested. He had no life insurance 
but was not opposed to it. I ex- 
plained discounted advanced premiums 
in the light of this savings plan and 
closed him for $5,000 plus $1,000 on his 
wife and daughter with premiums paid 
five years in advance. When I asked for 
the premium, he went down into the 
basement and outside through the cellar 
door and in about five minutes came 
back with a roll of bills. From it he 
peeled off around $700 in cash which he 
gave me, a total stranger. After I left 
the house, I examined the bills, all new 
ones, and found that they were damp and 
had the odor of cobs. He trusted the cob 
shed and me, but was afraid of the 
banker. 

The oldest brother was uninsurable but 
his wife was a sister of a man to whom 
I had sold units on each of his two sons. 
She had a boy, 16, and he was imme- 
diately interested in this unit because 
he had heard his cousins brag about it. 

The next brother, 31 years old, was 
the toughest and had bought a farm just 
before prices went up and had paid for 
it and was still interested in buying more. 
He had a small baby boy and when I 
asked him if he would be interested in 
helping to guarantee the down payment 
on a farm or business for this boy, he 
listened to an explanation of my plan. 
He remembered how he had to borrow 
at the bank enough to make a down pay- 
ment on his farm. 

This was the story of my introduc- 
tion to this family. Since then farm 
land, and a great deal of it, has been 
bought by them and with the low pre- 
mium mortgage insurance now available, 
they have covered the full mortgage on 
their land instead of just part of it as 
was previously done. New additions to 
the families have afforded new avenues 
for more insurance. They have all been 
brought to realize the need for more cov- 
erage due to the rise in prices, and some 
of them now carry family income poli- 
cies for this need. 
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She Ae py SO Eagle 


What does the American traditional eagle mean to you? 


In the Penn Mutual this picture of a woodcarving in our 
historical collection is used as a symbol. 


It is a symbol of recognition of the importance of the 
policyowner group composed of veterans of World Wars 
I and II and servicemen— 


It is a symbol of the understanding that their problems 
and those of their dependents often require specialized 
knowledge and special consideration— 


It is a symbol of the Penn Mutual's Division of Veterans’ 
and Servicemen’s Affairs in its Bureau of Special Services— 


It is a symbol of the Penn Mutual's new 32-page book- 
let answering in detail the many questions about the 
Servicemen’s Indemnity and Insurance Acts of 1951 and 
their effect on National Service Life Insurance. 





THE PENN MUTUAL 





== LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
7 Founded in 1847 

se Independence Square, Philadelphia 

a Malcolm Adam, President 
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MARGARET TRUMAN 
Richard Emmet Long of the Home 
Life is the insur ance agent who wrote 
the insurance on life of Margaret Tru- 
man, daughter of the President of the 


Endowment. 


at the 


Hotel 





Margaret Truman 


Carlisle where Miss Truman makes her 
New York residence. 

Richard E. Long is with the agency 
of John H. Evans, 110 William Street, 
New York, who is ‘president of both the 


Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York and the Life Man- 
agers Association of New York. In 


addition to Miss Truman Mr. Long has 
among his clients a number of singers 
who are with, or have been with, the 
Metropolitan Opera. They include’ Lily 
Pons, Helen Traubel, Eleanor Steber 
and Lauritz Melchior. Among other con- 
cert artists insured by him is Jennie 
Tourel. James A. Davidson, a New York 
independent manager of musical celebri- 
ties, is one of Long’s closest friends and 
the insurance man first met Miss Tru- 
man at an affair in Davidson’s home at 
Setauket, Long Island. 

“Miss Truman is now one of the most 


versatility 


. keynotes the Planned 


Security service extended 
by Pacific Mutual fieldmen 


to clients in all age brackets 


newESTATE en R) 


Here’s a new concept of 
protection-problem solution for 
members of the “second generation’’- 
recognition that they too need 

security that is life-long and VERSATILE. 


Pacific 
Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 














HOME OFFICE — LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Life— Accident & Sickness — Retirement —Group 
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(FOR BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER 14) 


IMMEDIATE INSURANCE 


EXPANDING 5- FOLD 
AT AGE 21 WITHOUT 
PREMIUM INCREASE 


ESTABLISH 


Insurability Protection 
College Opportunity 
A Cash Estate (expan 
Ready Money Reserves 
Lifelong Income for 


His Client 


successful drawing cards on the concert 
stage,” said Mr. Long. “Also, she has 
been making appearances in television 
and on radio, She is a staunch believer 
in life insurance for women especially 
for business and professional women. 
She possesses great personal charm 
while having a tremendous amount of 
tact and diplomacy.” 
Richard E. Long’s Career 

“Dick” Long is a graduate of Ohio 
Northern University, Ada, Ohio, where 
his father, E. E. Long, was director of 
the business school. At Ohio Northern 


Dick played football and_ basketball. 
After his graduation in 1920 he came 
to New York on a scholarship of the 


National Recreation School which is 
affiliated with New York University. He 
attended New York University Gradu- 


ate School. For eight years he played 
basketball for the New York Athletic 
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Pach Bros. 
LONG 


RICHARD E. 


Club. After experience with an oil com- 
pany he went with the Travelers branch 
at 60 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, as a field assistant. The office was 
managed by Richard B. Cummings who 
is now assistant manager of the Trav- 
elers at 100 East Forty- second Street. 
Early in 1942 Long went with the 
sales planning division of the Home 
Life where he first met Mr. Evans, then 
head of that division. In the latter part 
of 1942 he entered the Navy as a lieu- 
tenant, was commanding officer of a 
submarine chaser in the South Pacific 
and in the Indian Ocean and also was a 
navigator on a transport in the Pacific 
arena. When discharged from the serv- 
ice he was a lieutenant commander. 
Upon Mr. Long’s return to civilian 
life he rejoined the Home Life, this 
time with the John H. Evans agency. 





Charles J. Zimmerman 


(Continued from Page 128) 
merman drove home this argument with 
new enthusiasm. 

“In meeting human needs and desires 
in the field of personal insurance,” he 
said, “each company has a choice of 
whether or not it will offer disability 
insurance. However, the institution of 
life i insurance has no such choice. 

“There can be no question that the 
human need and desire for disability 
coverage is a pressing one. Since 1929, 
the American public has spent about 
4% of the consumer budget for medical 
care. In the last decade, disability cov- 
erage has grown more rapidly than any 
other field of insurance. In 1950, pre- 
mium income through voluntary plans 
exceeded $1,750,000,000, an increase of 
more than 500% over 1940. More than 
34 million pte now have disability 
coverage; more than 66 million have 
hospitalization insurance. 

“The ultimate objective of the institu- 
tion of life insurance is to meet human 
needs and desires in the field of per- 
sonal insurance. This means meeting the 
human needs and desires of all segments 
of the population, regardless of economic 
or social strata. Within this framework, 
each life insurance company must de- 
termine for itself how it decides to meet 
this end objective.” 

His Career 

The new managing director of the 
Agency Management Association is a 
past president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and is active 
in many joint NALU-LIAMA endeavors. 
His civic activities include work with 
Red Cross, Community Chest and YMCA 
and he has headed many fund drives. He 
has just completed a two-year term as 
chairman of the Dartmouth Alumni 
Fund Campaign and this year was 
elected a member of the board of over- 
seers of the Amos Tuck School of Dart- 
mouth, 
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How Life Insurance Stands Up Under Inflation 


(Continued from Page 14) 


tainly do so. To such policies inflation 
is surely no objection. 

The third classification or division of 
life insurance policies in our analysis 
consists of all other policies on which 
the total of premiums paid is so close 
to the amount paid as a death claim 
or matured endowment that the margin 
over the total of premium payments is 
not enough to offset any appreciable 
amount of inflation as it is under policies 
falling in the first and second classes 
we have examined. 

The Retirement Income Endowment 
Policy at 65 is a good example of this 
classification. Again using a representa- 
tive nonparticipating contract for sim- 
plicity of illustration, the total of pre- 
miums paid to maturity of the policy, 
when issued at age 35, is 30 x $45.3], 
or $1,359.30, whereas the cash surrender 
value at maturity of the policy is $1,664. 
or about 22%4% more than the total of 
premiums paid over the 30-year period. 
If at maturity of such a policy the level 
of prices were more than 224%% above 
the average level of prices during the 
premium paying period of the policy, 
the buying power of the dollars received 
at maturity of the policy would actually 
be less than the buying pnower of the 
dollars invested in premium payments. 
In other words, the $1,664 receivable at 
maturity of the policy would actually 
buy less than the $1,359.30 paid for it 
in premiums. 


Inflation-Deflation Cycles 


That is the type of situation envi- 
sioned in the objection of inflation to 
the third class or division of life insur- 


ance policies. That objection implies 
that inflation will become still greater 
in the future and that when the pro- 


ceeds of the policy become payable 20, 
25 or 30 years hence the value of money 
will then be so much less than it is 
even now that it will completely cancel 
and offset any difference between the 
number of dollars payable as a death 
claim or matured endowment and the 
total number of dollars paid in premiums. 

Such a degree and continuation of in- 
flation in the future is not impossible, 
but to expect it, as highly probable, is 
to overlook or disregard the record of 
the past. During and after every major 
war in our history we have had a sharp 
inflation followed in a few years by de- 
flation. That is clearly apparent in the 
course of commodity prices over the last 
140 years. 

Taking the level of commodity prices 
in the years 1910-1914 as 100, we find 


that in 1811 the index of commodity 
prices stood at 140. Throughout the War 
of 1812 it rose sharply and in 1815, when 
the war ended, it had reached a peak 
of 245. At that time the dollar would 
buy only 51 cents worth of the goods 
and services which could have been 
bought for a dollar in 1810, or, as we 
now express it, we had a 5l-cent dollar. 
Only five years later in 1820 the com- 
modity price index had receded to 120, 
and after another eight years it had 
declined to 100. 

Almost 35 years elapsed before we 
had our second major inflation which 
began in the Civil War. From 1862 to 
1864 the commodity price index rose 
from 100 to 230. The dollar was then a 
44-cent dollar because it would buy only 
44 cents worth of the goods and serv- 
ices which could have been bought for 
a dollar in 1860. By 1866, after the close 
of the war, the price index had fallen 
off to 180. Thereafter it declined almost 
continuously, pausing briefly at 140 in 


1873 and then continued downward 
through and after the depression of 
1873 until it reached 100 in 1878. 


After World War I 


Again, it was just about 35 years be- 
fore the next inflation began. World 
War I had begun in 1914 and the price 
index, at 100 in 1915, rose to 242 in 
1920. When the things which could have 


been bought for a dollar in 1915 are 
compared with the cost of the same 
things in 1920, it shows that in 1920 


we had a 48-cent dollar. Thereafter the 
price index slid off sharply to 140 in 
1921 and continued without any major 
change until 1929 after which it dropped 
to 100 in 1931. 

In 1939, following the outbreak of 
World War II our current inflation be- 
gan. From a level of 130 in that year 
the price index has risen until it is 
currently at 280 of the 1910-1914 level 
of prices, and in relation to the value 
or buying power of the dollar in 1940 
we now have a 55-cent dollar. 

From this review of the history of 
inflation in these United States one fact 
stands out as sharplv as lightning and 
clearly as the noonday sun. It is the 
fact that inflation is always temporary. 
While it prevails it may seem that it 
will never end, that there is no likely 
prospect of its reversal. But the record 
is all against that view. 


Today’s Dollar 


Today we have a 55-cent dollar and 
some people are fearful we may have 


a 45-cent dollar, or a 35-cent dollar, be- 
fore ... before what? Before the pres- 
ent course of the value of dollars re- 
verses itself and dollars recover their 
former worth; before the present infla- 
tion reaches its peak and succumbs to 
the inevitable deflation which has over- 
taken all previous inflation? “But,” say 
some, “will dollars ever recover their 
value? Will the 55-cent dollar we have 
today ever become a more valuable dol- 
lar? Will it ever again become a 100- 
cent dollar, or even a 75-cent dollar?” 
People probably asked the same question 
about the 5l-cent dollar in 1815 which 
became a 100-cent dollar in 1828. In the 
dark bleak days of 1864 many people 
undoubtedly asked the same question 
about the 44-cent dollar which became 
a 100-cent dollar in 1878, and some of 
us are old enough to remember how 
skeptical people had become about the 
48-cent dollar of 1920 which became the 
100-cent dollar of 1931. 

In 1920 people might have said, and 


probably did say, just as they are Saying 
now, “Why should we buy life insurance 
if dollars are going to continue depre- 
ciating in value?” How mistaken they 
were! It was only 17 or 18 years later 
a short time as most life insurance poli- 
cies go—that money had become twice 
as valuable as it was in 1920, Even as 
recently as 1946, after the current infla- 
tionary movement was well under way 
dollars still were worth one-third more 
than they were worth in 1920 at the 
peak of the previous inflation. 

Any sound and intelligent appraisal of 
the probable effect of inflation on life 
insurance policies issued today which 
will not become payable until 25 or 30 
years hence requires the long term view 
of inflation. In the light of that view 
we may expect to see the present infla- 
tion followed by the usual deflation in 
the course of not too many years. The 
history of our past inflations suggests 
quite definitely and clearly that life in- 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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Tower of Strength 
In the Deep South 


“The LAMAR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


JACKSON, MISS. ‘ 
¥ 





Provides liberal agency contracts direct with the Company, al- 
lowing excellent first year commissions and continuous renewal 



























IN THE FRONT RANK OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE ON THE NORTH AMERICAN 
CONTINENT, the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada maintains complete 
branch and agency service from coast to 
coast with an unsurpassed reputation for 
courtesy, promptness and efficiency. 
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Eighty-four years have passed since February 9, 1867, when the Equit- 


able Life of Iowa issued its first policy. 


During the intervening decades, the company and its field representa- 
tives have served well and faithfully the essential life insurance needs 
of policyholders and prospects. The company’s sound, progressive man- 
agement, and the able and congcientious efforts of its field force, have 
contributed to the ever increasing prestige of Life Insurance as an in- 


stitution. 


In the days to come, the Equitable of Iowa pledges a strict and continu- 
ing adherence to the spirit of trusteeship which has dominated its every 


transaction with the insuring public. 


KOUITABLE 
OF OW 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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(Continued from Page 160) 


bought now, at this 


surance which is 
point in the inflationary cycle, and which 
becomes payable 25 or 30 years hence, is 
likely 


when the 


to mature in a period 
1 


more than 
of deflation 


will be 


dollars receive: 


more in terms of 


total of all the 


from it worth 


buying power than the 


vhich 


policies 


dollars were invested Hence 


to those which comprise the 


third of our classes or divisions of poli- 


cies, inflation, especially at the present 


moment, is certainly no objection. 


What Are the Alternatives? 
this analysis, it is still held 
valid objection to life 


If, after 
that inflation is a 


insurance, what are the alternatives? 


What are the 


investor’s dollar 


investments in which the 


will, or can, or may, be 


protected from the erosion of inflation? 
They are, or are supposed to be, real 
estate, commodities and equities. Some 
of the characteristics of each of these 


classes of investments as they relate to 


our subject are worth consideration. 
The investor in real estate, be it farm 
land, ranch land or city property, must 


real estate operator, either in 


If he 


also be a 


person or by proxy invests in 


should know enough about 


his land ieibetsts 


farm land 


farming to manage 


and profitably. If he buys ranch land 
he acquires, in effect, an interest in the 
cattle business and obviously he should 


about that. If he in- 
he might well 
done so, 


know something 
vests in city 
begin, if he 
to study the 
\merican 
tralization, 


properties 
sti not already 
changing pattern of our 
their increasing decen- 
traffic problems and 
factors on property 
residential proverty, 
keep in mind the 
control and the 
public housing 


cities, 
their 
he effect of those 
values. If he buys 
let him be sure to 
possibilities of rent 
future competition of 


In these days of increasing tayation 
it will also be well to bear in mind that 
there is no evasion of taxes on real 
estate. The owner of real estate is al- 
ways identified as a matter of public 
record, and taxes on real estate become 
a first lien on property when they are 
unpaid. Life insurance, be it remem 
bered, is not subject to property tax 

And finally, the investor in today’s 
real estate must buy in the highest mar 





ket in all of our history. According to 
the United tes Department of Agri 
culture, farm values have now topped 
even the previous high which prevailed 
in 1920. Remember what happened to 
farm values after 1929. Only 13 vears 
later they had fallen to less than half 
of what they are today. If it be argued 
that the investor in real estate need 
not fear further inflation it can also be 
irgued that he should fear deflation, 
because unless the present inflation con- 
tinues indefinitely, and no previous in- 
flation has done that, at some time in 
the future the value of real estate is 
certain to be less than the price paid 
for it today 
Real Estate and Equities 

Just as the investor in real estate 
must become more or less of a real 
estate operator, the investor in com- 


modities, in whez at, corn, cotton, etc., 


must become a trader. Futures which 
are bought must also be sold. Such 
commodities can’t very well be stored 
in the buyer’s basement or garage. Suc- 
cessful trading is an art which must 
be given continuous attention, and un- 
less the trader is both experienced and 
skillful it is not ‘conducien to that peace 
of mind which is associated with the 
ownership of life insurance. For many 
people, perhaps most of them, trading in 
commodities is out of the question be- 
cause their financial resources are not 
large enough for the minimum pur- 
chases accepted in the commodity mar- 
kets 

Although equities, or common stocks, 


have certain advantages over both real 


estate and commodities, they require 
just as much knowledge, judgment and 
skill to be handled successfully. The 
profitable investment of money in com- 
mon stocks usually requires about as 
much specialization as any branch of 
learning or science. It is not a job for 
an amateur even though many of them 
continue to work at it. The statement of 
ownership in a stock certificate is a 
declaration of the owner’s participation 
in the risks of the enterprise. In each 
share of stock he has his share of the 
business risks of the corporation, It is 
because of this risk in all common 
stocks and the desirability of spreading 
that risk as much as possible that a 
fairly wide distribution in stocks is so 
desirable. But how many would-be in- 
vestors in common stocks are equipped 
ith the information and judgment re- 
quired to make a wise selection of sev- 
eral different issues? And how many 
of them have enough money to purchase 
enouzh of these different issues? Added 
to these normal difficulties is the fact 
that prices of common stock are now 
higher than they have been at any time 
since 1929. If the future course of stock 
prices follows the pattern of the past 
it is certain that some day most of these 
will be selling well below their 
price. 


stocks 
present 

Investing in real estate, commodities 
or common stocks. skillfully enough to 
beat inflation requires that the operator 
knows when to get in and when to get 





Seven Years A 


AUSTIN 


MARSDEN “SATCH” 


tion increased to 106,466,000, or 824%, 
and an increase of life insurance in force 





out, that he possesses the courage to 

buy when everyone else is selling and between 1914 and 1920 in proportion to 
to sell when everyone else is buying. the increase in population would have 
Some people unquestionably succeed in amounted to $1,710,0C0,000. ut the cost 
loine that and doing it in addition, or — of living, as well as the population, in- 
as a side line, to their regular occuna- creased between 1914 and 1920. It in- 

1914 1920 1940 1950 

ee, ey Eee ery eee 98,000,000 106,466,000 132,000,000 152,000,000 
Increase in Population..............+ 82/3% 15% 
;Life Insurance in Force...........-+. $19,737,000,000 -- $40,540,000,000 $115,500,000,000 $234, 07,000,000 
Increase of Life Insurance in Force Pro- ( * : 

portional to Increase in Population...$ 1,710,000,000, $17,300,000,000 

Percentage of Increase in Cost of Living. . 100% 75% 

Increase of Life Insurance in Force Pro- 

portional to Increase in Cost of Living . $20,592,000,000 $93,100,000,000 
istah es vc-culehs se Cee eee $42,039,000,000 $225,900,000,000 

+Does not include Government Life Insurance on service men and business not in legal reserve companies. 

tion, but for most people that is impos- creased 100%, so that it was twice as 
sible. They are too busy with the de- high in 1920 as in 1914. Consequently 
mands of their business, the practice of an increase in the amount of life insur- 
their profession. The merchant, the ance in force between 1914 and 1920 to 
seiesman, the lawyer or physician, lack match the effect of inflation in_ that 
the time, energy and qualifications to period would have been 100% of the 
become thoroughly competent financiers $19,737,000,000 of life insurance in force 
and investors. What, then, do they do? in 1914 and 100% of half* of the in- 
They turn to life insurance in spite of crease of $1,710,000,0G0 of life insurance 
inflation. Perhaps one of thedt reasons in force corresponding to the increase 


for doing so is the fact that people can 
never know the number of dollars for 
which they wiill be able to liquidate their 


investments in real estate, commodities 








or common stocks whenever such liq- 

uidation 1s required to serve the needs 

their dependents or their own old 

hereas in life insurance they al- 

know how many dollars will be 

lable to their survivors or to them- 
selves when they are ready for them. 


Buy Insurance to Match Inflation 


Whatever their reasons may be, 
ple buy life insurance in periods of in- 
flation they do in other time 
In fact, they buy more life insurance 
then than they do at other times. This 
is clearly shown in the volume of life 
insurance written and in force during 
the past 35 years. 

The inflation which began in 1915 fol- 
lowing the outbreak of World War 1 
is the first inflation in our history in 
which life insurance was a_ substantial 
factor in our economy. There was prac- 
tically no life insurance in force during 
the inflation which began with the War 
of 1812, and very little in force during 
the inflation which began during the 
Civil War. But by 1914 life insurance 
had attained a very sizable stature in 
our financial structure. 

In 1914 the estimated population of 
the United States was 98,000,000, and 
life insurance in force was $19,737,000,- 
000. Between 1914 and 1920 the popula- 


peo- 


just as 


in population. This gives us a_ total 
increase of $20,592,000,000 to correspond 
with the increased cost of living. When 
that amount, together with the $1,710,- 
000,000 increase of life insurance in force 
corresponding to the increase in popu- 


lation is added to the amount of life 
insurance in force in 1914 we have a 
total of $42,039,000,000 as the amount 


of life insurance which should have been 
in force in 1920 to correspond with both 
the increase in population and the in- 
crease in prices which occurred between 
1914 and 1920. And the actual amount of 
life insurance in force in 1920 was $40,- 
540,000,000. This appears to indicate 
quite definitely that the inflation asso- 
ciated with World War I was not a 
deterrent to the purchase of new life 
insurance, but rather a stimulus, and 
apparently people decided that the most 
intelligent way to deal with the prob- 
lem presented by inflation was to in- 
crease their life insurance holdings 
correspondingly. 

That development could be interpreted 
lucky break, happy coinci- 
dence, if it had not been repeated in 
the current inflation which began in 
1940. In that year our population was 
132,000,000 and life insurance in force 
amounted to $115,500,000,000. Between 
1940 and 1950 we had a 15% increase 
in population. Hence an increase of life 
insurance in force between 1940 and 
1950 in proportion to the increase in 
population would have been an increase 


as a as a 


MDRT Member 


If you can write a million dollars a 
year it doesn’t matter much what town 
you are in. Marsden “Satch” Austin, a 
life member of Million Dollar Round 
Table, and eight times a member, ap- 
proved this when he moved to Enid, 
Okla., in 1949. Paying for more than a 
million had become a habit with him, ds 
when he arrived in Enid he gave the 
city the once over; quickly spotted the 
Who’s Who crowd and got busy. He 
made the Table his first year in Enid. 

“They don’t have any different needs 
in Enid than they do anywhere else,” he 
said to The Gold Book. “And the same 
kind of people have the same kind of 
needs.” 

“Satch” Austin grew to like Oklahoma 
people when he attended the University 


of Oklahoma from which he did not 
graduate. In 1928 he joined the Ney 
York Life and became a Senior Nvlic 


in 1948. He first qualified for the MDRT 
in 1943 and then repeated every year 
since. 

Mr. Austin was born in Texas: lived a 
year in Chickasha, Okla., then moved 1 
Phoenix for a vear and has been a 
resident of Enid since 1949. He is mar- 
ried and has two children: Ann, 13. and 

Sanford, 9. 


of 15% of $115,500,000,000, or $17,300,- 
000,000. But between 1940 and 1950 there 
was also an increase of 75% in the cost 
of living. An increase of life insurance 
in force between 1940 and 1950 to cor- 
respond with the 75% increase in the 
cost of living would have been 75% of 
the amount of $115,500,000,000 of life 
insurance in force in 1940 plus 75% of 
half* of the $17,300,000,000 increase since 
1940 corresponding to the increase in 
population. Hence the total increase to 
offset the effect of inflation since 1940 
would be $93,100,000,000, and the total 
amount of life insurance which should 
have been in force in 1950 to correspond 


with both the increase in population 
since 1940 ard the increase in cost of 
living was $225.900,000,000. And the ac- 
tual amovnt of life insurance in force 


at the end of 1950 was $234,047,000,000. 


Inflation No Genuine Objection 
to Insurance Buying 


The history of life insurance and _ in- 
flation seems to indicate very definitely 
that inflation has not been an effective 
objection to the purchase of life insur- 
ance. Perhaps the only genuine obiec- 
tion is the objection to amounts of life 
insurance which hecome inadequate as 
the result of inflation. Apparently the 
American people have answered that 
objection by purchasing the additional 
life insurance required to offset the re- 
duced value of the dollar. They have 
declared, in effect, that inflation is no 
objection to life insurance. Rather it is 
the reason for their purchase of addi- 
tional life insurance. Because of the 
increase in their money income, which 
is also an effect of inflation, people are 
in a better position to buy the increased 
amounts of life insurance called for by 
the current inflationary situation. Fig- 
ures published by the Government indi- 
cate that the amount of personal money 
income after taxes. per capita in 1950, 
was three times the amount it was in 
1940. At least a portion of that increased 
income is certainly reflected in the vol- 
ume of current life insurance sales. 

When we look at the record we find 
that inflation is no real objection to life 
insurance. On the contrary, it is a stimu- 
lus to the production of additional life 
insurance. It may be a challenge; it is 
certainly an opportunity. 


+ nly one half of the assumed increase in the 
amount of life insurance in force during the 


period under review is taken because only 
one half of that amount, on the average. 
would be in force throughout the _ entire 


period. At the beginning of the period none 
of the increase in amount of insurance would 
be in force. At the end of the period all of 
the increase in amount of insurance would 
he in force. Hence the amount which, on 
the average, would be in force throughout 
the entire period is one half of the amount 
in force at the end of the period. 
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for 
YOUR OWN 
AGENCY 





Expense-Free Compensation 


Compensation plan is separate from expense. Over- 
writings — Ist year and renewal — are yours! 


wy Expense Allowance 
Liberal expense formula, includes allowance to 


cover office and field expense. 


Vested Overwriting Renewals 

Easy-to-attain qualifications entitle you to your 
renewals whether you live, die or quit. 

Direct Mail and Unique Sales Plans 


‘ f : : Result-proved direct mail for prospecting, easy-to- 
line — have seen to it that the Prosperity Contract is geared sell package plans, and successful training programs 


to the needs of the men in the field. They helped plan and ee re ae ae ee 
write it. They knew how to make it provide the kind of ce Aids te Getting end lielding Good Agents 


r 3 z Liberal first-year commissions . . . monthly expense 
cooperation and support others need to build and main- allowances . . . extra first and second year renewals 
. .. continuing service fees . . . and an attractive re- 
tirement plan help you get and hold the best agents. 





Men who know your side of the picture — successful 
general agency men with years of experience on the firing 


tain a really prosperous business. Find out for yourself 
how The Midland Mutual Prosperity Contract helps build 
a bigger, better, more profitable future! Write today. 


The oune way To GET and KELP good agenla 


Write RUSSELL S. MOORE, Manager of Agencies, for details 


No Kentue y 
The MIDLAND MUTUAL Life Insurance Company Minis 


250 E. BROAD STREET, COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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Why “Average Guys” Click So Well 


Sidney Grossman, Who Started Ringing Doorbells 
Eight Years Ago, Gives Philosophy Which 


Won Success Despite Early Limitations 


Few insurance 
Business School, 
20 for a seat at a Broadway 


agents are 
spend their 


fortunate 
vacations on the French Riviera or to pay 
smash music hit. 


enough to have gone to Harvard 


Hundreds do not even belong to a country club, have no chance to be 
chummy with captains of industry or to be elected chairmen of the Com- 


munity Chest or the hospital drives. 


They are 


just average type of men with 


well defined ideas of good citizenship responsibilities, who go out meeting 


the other good citizens every day 
them 
nary 
all insurance 


and Industrial. ) 


men to blue collar 


and sell them insurance. 
are selling mostly weekly premium or Combination insurance 
They are conscientious and industrious, are closest of 
families. 


Thousands of 
(Ordi- 


They make their territories a 


happier place for residence, and they are successful men in all respects. 
An example is Sidney Grossman, National Life and Accident, Philadel- 


phia, manager of whose agency 
insurance career in Chester, Pa., 


hopes to increase his debit 


has been a field leader of his company. 


is LE D. 
in 1943 on a $235 debit. 
averaged a $6 increase in the debit every week, a total of eight years. 
this year by 


Grossman started his 
Since then he has 
He 
$500. For about six years he 
In 1950 his weekly premium volume 


Anderson. 


was $600,000 and in 1949 he paid for $205,000 Ordinary. 


“T am just an ordinary, 


average guy,” 


he said to The Gold Book. “Tf 


anyone had told me eight years ago that I had entered a field where I could 


really be my own boss, make no investment, 
antee myself a fine income every year I would have been sceptical. 
else could a man with my 


what happened. Where 
providing such results as this?” 


Asked by 


The Gold Book how he 


serve the human race and guar- 
3ut that’s 
limitations get a job 


and the other average guys click so 


well who are accomplishing what he does, or near it, in climbing stairs and 


ringing doorbells, 


he offered the following as procedures 


and _ philosophy 


which he has found successful in Philadelphia and its environ. 


Life insurance is a product so great, 
so uplifting, so expansive, so socially 
helpful, so democratic that it never lets 
the salesman down. When the agent 
fails he can blame himself, not the 
institution. 

Anybody who is honest, reasonably 
intelligent, willing to learn, who can 


profit by experience, who is not super- 
sensitive, who is not too introspective, 
who can conserve his time as well as his 
success, can succeed in life insurance. 

3ut he must believe in it, believe in 
himself and feel that his mission is a 
lofty one. 

Don’t Have to Sell Product Itself 


With all the assets in his 
so many of them intangible, a salesman 
also has to keep on going. It is not 
enough just to day dream. Apparent to 
him right at the start is that unlike 
salesmen in other fields he is not obliged 
to sell his product as a product. That 
has been sold for him by a countless 
number of agents as they have made 
life insurance ownership increasingly 
possible over the decades. The agent’s 
responsibility is to ae sure that the 
prospect unders tands the needs and ob- 
jectives and after they have been con- 
vincingly outlined make sure that the 
agent to whom he is talking can make 
his economic need fulfillment an actu- 
ality. 

The insurance agent must keep going 
because there is nothing to stop him 
except his own generator. He is not like 
the sportsman who lugs a rifle through 
the woods all day looking for pheasants 
only to find himself exhausted when 
twilight approaches and without having 
bagged any game because he has been 
hunting in the wrong woods. Nor is he 
like the angler who stands in rubber 


possession, 


boots up to his hips for hours in icy 
waters casting for trout when the place 
for real trout fishing is in those streams 
50 miles to the north. From the view- 
point of the demand and urgency of 
life insurance protection any building, 
whether in city, town or rural territory, 
may house a family which is a prospect. 
And a family which may welcome the 
visit of an agent. The salesman can only 
discover that he has been overlooking 


such a family by calling upon it. 
Equipment of Agents 
And when the salesman is face to 


face with a family in need of insurance 
protection he is in a position to make 
that insurance ownership possible even 
though it be the first call he has made 


in this new field and he hasn’t been 
an insurance agent 24 hours. That ac- 
complishment is possible because the 


sale of most insurance is a simple sale, 
conducted in simple language. It is a 
simple sale because most of the needs 
are fundamental ones, differing only in 
size or in urgency. If the sale should 
call for a selling process more compli- 
cated, where experience, or technical 
a A or greater “know how” are 
imperative because the needs are more 
complex, then the agent has only to 
return to his office for expert help which 
will gladly be forthcoming. It should 
never be forgotten that Harry Rosen, 
who became the largest writer of life 
insurance volume that the insurance 
business ever had, sold nearly $400,000 
of insurance on his first day out, and 
he had nothing but a rate book and a 
few printed instructions to guide him. 
It was all he needed for a starter. The 
best way for an agent to overcome lack 
of experience and skill is to talk to many 
people. The more he interviews the 


more experienced and _ skillful he will 
become. 

As the agent’s experience grows so 
does his knowledge of the business and 
of people. Sales will become larger and 
more trequent. 

Something more than representing an 
industry which has complete tools at the 
disposal of all of its practitioners, some- 
thing more than meeting persons need- 
ing insurance, is necessary. The equip- 
ment of the agent to bring success in- 
volves also certain personal essentials. 
Call it cliche or not, no agent can write 





Sidney Grossman 

Mr. Grossman’ graduated from 
Overbrook High School, Philadelphia, 
and after leaving high school worked 
in his father’s cafeteria and delicates- 
sen, gradually taking entire charge of 
the business. In 1941 he took a job 
as a driver-salesman for a _ frozen 
food concern. A year later he took 
,a similar job for the General Bak-, 
| ing Co. He joined National Life &| 


| Accident in June, 1943. 








a lot of cases unless he is genuinely 
interested in the affairs of people he 
sees and understands their motivations. 
He must instinctively like people. He 
must know how they motivate. He must 
know what pleases and what offends 
them. He must not himself be offended 
if he is not immediately acceptable. He 
cannot carry sensitivity on his sleeve. 
He must recognize moods. He must be 
so sincere and so sympathetic and so 
willing to help that his spiritual wealth, 
companionship and aptitude will be 
communicable. 

Making friends is a technique in itself. 


Sincerity, one of the most likeable of 
qualities, is easily recognized. 


All Want Families Protected 


In understanding human beings, their 
caprices, oddities and quirks there is 
one thing which agents should never 


forget on their rounds; it is the inherent 
desire of almost all human beings to 
care for their own. Often unlike in other 
respects, this is one trait held in com- 
mon. And the agent soon learns that 
there are many who are unable to pro- 
tect their own without help. And that’s 
where the agent and his company come 
in. 

I do not expect to have my visits or 
my motives understood every time I ring 
a doorbell. But I feel it is possible to be 
so understood after I get in. Plenty of 
doors have been slammed in my face 
because my visit did not time with a 
mood, or there is resentment against 
any uninvited visitor. But that first re- 
buff is not accepted by me as a final 
one. I realize that the door should not 
have been slammed in my face when I 
have so much of value to offer the fam- 
ily. So I make another try; come back 
again; may even keep coming. Some- 
times months have e gone by before I suc- 
ceeded in crossing such a threshold. My 
persistence finally wins out because the 
family begins to realize that my mission 
is more in its interest than in my own. 

Sincerity does not mean being bluff 
or positive or aggressive. It is just a 


personal characteristic which rings true. 








SIDNEY GROSSMAN 


And one reason why the visits are 
finally understood may be that someone 
next door died with insurance saving 
the family from much misery. Acquaint- 
ance with such a case makes all the 
neighbors hesitate before giving a 
brush-off to an insurance agent. 
Making of Engagements 


I do not care who is the first person 
I meet at a home or an apartment. The 
big thing is to talk to somebody whether 
the head of the house or not. The next 
thing is to interest that person. Maybe 
everybody is too busy to talk insurance 
or the person with the final say is not 
at home. The big thing then is to make 
an appointment. When that is arranged 
I get quickly down to telling a straight- 
forward but complete story. It need not 
take much time. People appreciate hear- 
ing the truth about a contract being 
proposed. If objections are in the minds 
of the prospects the agent shovld find 
out what they are immediately. After 
they have taken it for granted that they 
really are going to buy the insurance 
and I get that application before them 
I start writing. If they feel that the 
insurance is enough I start some pro- 
gramming talk and often they find they 


have not bought sufficient coverage. 
When the housewife says: “Oh, we 
couldn’t afford any more,” I tell her 


how the family can break down the cost 
by some economies in other directions 
which are not really essentials and then 
often note that the housewife miracu- 
lously finds money somewhere in the 


house. The main point has been to 
demonstrate that life insurance is so 
important that there can be sacrifices 


elsewhere. 

Soon after I began selling I became 
greatly impressed by articles I read on 
salesmanship in insurance magazines 
and in our own agency publication. If 
I read anything which I could use et- 
fectively, especially convincing answers 
to objections, I remembered them. A 
prospect often says: “My health is per- 


(Continued on Page 176) 
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they mention specific booklets which 
may be requested. The Fortune adver- 
tisements have a coupon which an in- 
terested reader may use to request a 
named booklet. When coupons are 
received at the home office, the book- 
let is sent out directly with a multi- 
lithed letter. Then the field is notified 
about the inquiry. 

“The Mutual Benefit Life does not 
do national advertising by radio, tele- 
vision or newspaper. 

“This year we have used the Gallup- 
Robinson survey service. We believe it 
has been more useful to us than any 


other kind of rating or readership 

survey we have employed.” 
Mutual Life 

Main Theme: How life insurance solves 


the typical family financial problem. 
Russell V. 


“During 1951 the Mutual Life of New 
York is continuing to advertise in na- 
tional magazines. Ads are based on the 
same campaign idea and Social Security 
offer that originally inspired this long 
and successful series. The copy makes a 
direct sales appeal to Mutual Life’s pri- 
mary market: young families with 
better-than-average incomes. Each ad 
moves from a lighthearted, easily recog- 
nizable family situation into the Mutual 
Life field underwriter’s answer to the 
typical family financial problem. The so- 
lution brings into play ‘Insured Income’ 
programming and stresses the role of 
Social Security. And for the first time, 
the 1951 campaign introduces a number 
of ads devoted to ‘single need’ selling. 
“The couponed offer of free Social 
Security information has helped identify 
our field underwriters as authorities on 
Social Security. Inquiries resulting from 
this offer are screened at the home 
office by age, occupation and accessibil- 
ity to a field underwriter. For every 
two such ‘preferred’ leads the field un- 
derwriter calls on, one prospect is found. 
Although these inquiries provide valu- 
able contracts as well as tangible evi- 
dence of the influence of our ads, the 
principal objective of this campaign has 
always been to build recognition for the 
Mutual Life and to predispose people 
toward the service offered by our field 
force. 
“The Mutual Life schedule: 


Vernet, director of advertising. 


Eleven in- 


sertions, half-page, black and white in 
Life, Post, Collier’s, Time and News- 
week.” 


National Life of Vermont 


Main Theme: Family Protection — Pur- 
chase Agreements — Protection for 
Doctors. 


Charles E. Crane, assistant to the president. 


“This year our campaign is divided 
into three parts: One, national maga- 
zines in which we stress the over-all 
life insurance program for the family. 
We are running ads in the American, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time and 
Newsweek. 

‘The second part of the campaign 
is devoted to business insurance built 
around our book ‘Life Insurance and 
}usiness Purchase Agreements.’ For 
this we are using The New Yorker, 


Fortune, Business Week, plus four 
business trade journals’ — American 
Builder, American Druggist, Restaur- 


ant Management and National Cleaner 
& Dyer. 

“The third part of the campaign is 
directed to doctors for which we are 
using the American Medical Associa- 
tion Journal exclusively. 

“We have not made any plans for 
next year as yet, and in all proba- 
bility our whole approach will be 
We are not using coupons, 


changed. 


made for our three new booklets, ‘The 
Covered Bridge Plan,’ ‘The Dr. Dewey 
Plan, and ‘The Importance of Busi- 
ness Purchase Agreements.’ 


nature’s changing seasons, appear in 4 
colors in the Saturday Evening Post 
and Fortune, and in black and white 
in Time, Newsweek and Business Week. 


“The business purchase agreement A business approach is used in the 
campaign has pulled very satisfactory Fortune and Business Week text. Color 
returns and we know that business has _ reproductions of the illustration suit- 
been written as a result. able for framing are offered, and to 

“As soon as a request for one of date nearly 100,000 requests for such 
the booklets comes into the home prints have been received.” 


office, we mail out the booklet and send 
the original request to the agency con- Z 
cerned for follow-up.” New York Life 

The New York Life Agent 
a Good Man 


‘ Main Theme: 
New England Mutual Life in Your Community ts 


to Know. 


Main Theme: All Things Living Change. 1. H, Thiemann, assistant vice president. 
David W. Tibbott, director of advertising. wee ‘ Fae : ‘ 
New York Life’s national advertis- 


“New England Mutual has continued ing program in 1951 continues to em- 


to emphasize its ‘All Things Living phasize the agent. Based on the theme 
Change’ theme which suggests the ‘The New York Life Agent in Your 
different changes which most families Community is a Good Man to Know,’ 
confront at one time or another, and each advertisement tells a story about 
points to the necessity of keeping the life insurance benefits, with an agent 


family iife insurance program up-to- asa principal character moving through 


date in order to meet these changes. the story with modesty and dignity. 
Copy stresses the flexibility of New The advertisements appear at 4-week 
England Mutual’s policy contract and intervals in Saturday Evening Post, 
the experienced counsel by trained Life, Time, Newsweek and _ Ladies’ 
agents. Home Journal. Reactions to the pro- 


favorable. 

“A regular 12-time schedule of ad- 
vertisements addressed to farmers has 
been appearing in Country Gentleman 
and Successful Farming. The adver- 
tisements discuss the particular needs 
of farmers for life insurance, and in 
alternate months there is a hard- hitting 
advertisement on the farmer’s need for 


life insurance to meet estate and in- 
heritance taxes. Agents working in 
rural areas have found this program 
particularly helpful. 

“The need for business life insur- 
ance is stressed in an experimental 
program of 2-page advertisements 


which have appeared this year in busi- 
ness magazines, such as Fortune, Busi- 
ness Week and Nation’s Business. These 
advertisements carry a coupon and a 
number of very sizable cases have 
sulted directly from the advertising. 

“Newspapers have also been used on 
a nation-wide basis in 1951, for a half- 
page annual report advertisement and 
for an announcement of the company 
entry into the accident and 
insurance field. A special campaign 
appears in Canada, where New York 
Life uses newspapers and the Canadian 
edition of Reader’s Digest.” 


§re- 


sick ness 
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Fifty Years of Service to the 


sional case writer truly complete one-stop service. 


Juvenile Estate (Quintupling at age 18) 
Double and Triple (15, 20 year rider ) 
Term to 65 (Premiums to 60) 

Term to 70 (Convertible to 65) 
Substandard (Up to 500 per cent) 
Family Hospital Protection 

Preferred Risk Disability 

Schedule Accident Policy 

Association and Franchise A & H 


Student and School Accident Plans 








Agents and Brokers of the Nation 


Our friendly, convenient agencies enjoy a reputation of 50 years of dependable 


personal service to agents and brokers in the principal cities of the U. S. 


Because we write all forms of life insurance. accident, sickness and hos- 


pital protection, individual and group, our agencies offer the full-time or occa- 


In addition to our standard life and A & H plans, we offer: 


THE CoLUMBIAN Nationa Lire Insurance Company 


Home Office — Boston, Massachusetts 
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Northwestern Mutual Life 


Main Theme: Portraits of Distinguished 
Policyholders. 
Robert E. Templin, 

agencies. 
“The Northwestern Mutual advertis- 
ing program has established a reputa- 
tion for featuring the most distinguished 


assistant director of 


advertising messages in the field of life 
insurance. It places upon The North- 
western Mutual the stamp of individu- 


ality; there is nothing else like it. 
These advertisements currently appear 
in The Saturday Evening Post, Time, 


Newsweek and the Successful Farming 
magazines with a combined circulation 
of 7,500,000. During 1951, there will 
be approximately 30,000,000 impressions 
through these media. 


on the public 


“Each insertion presents the portrait 


of a man who has a prominent place 


in industry business or public life and 


who is closely 


linked in an economic 
way with the destiny of America. One 
of the most sought after portrait pho- 
tographers in the world; Yousuf Karsh 
of Ottawa, photographs these leaders 
and his oF contributes greatly to 
the over-all impression of prestige and 
sincerity. Mr. Karsh has amazing skill 
and ability to bring out photographi- 
cally the true personality of these 

‘Faces of Destiny. 

“This campaign which started in 
October, 1948, with the statement of 
Harry Bullis, chairman of the board 
of General Mills, Inc., has included 
twenty men of this. high caliber 
to date. These men speak about life 
insurance. Their experience with life 
insurance is far above the average and 
they are willing through our adver- 
sements to share it with others. 

“What are the objectives of this ad- 
vertising? Broadly speaking, any ad- 
vertising in behalf of Northwestern 
Mutual should seek to enhance the 
prestige and understanding of the com- 
pany. But those objectives have been 
a great deal sharper in this program. 
They might be stated in this fashion: 

1. To tell our story in a new, lively 
and deeply convincing way to present 
policyholders. 

To bring this story in an effective 
manner to our best non-policyholder 
prospects, present and future. 

3. To strengthen the agent’s position 
with those of importance, people who are 
centers of influence. 

“There are many indications that 
these objectives are being accom- 
plished. We have received many favor- 
able comments from _ policyholders, 
agents, prospects and from our com- 
petitors as to the value of these insti- 
tutional statements.” 


Northwestern National Life 
Main Theme: Geriatrics: Helping Older 
People Enjoy Life Longer. 
Kenneth Wunsch, publicity manager. 
“During 1951 Northwestern National 
Life’s national advertising program on 
the theme Helping Older 
Enjoy Life Longer,’ went into 
When this program was 
some- 


‘Geriatrics: 
People 
its sixth year. 
first conceived it represented 
thing of a pioneer undertaking; even 
the word Geriatrics was relatively un- 
In the ensuing years the prob- 
receiving 


known. 
lems of old age 
increasing attention from many sources, 


have been 
a fact which has done NwNL’s modest 
national advertising program no harm 
and which has probably added _ still 
more to what from the very outset was 
an extremely good response to these 
advertisements by the public. 

“NwNL is convinced that Geriatrics 
is here to stay, and whether or not 
the company devotes its national adver- 
tising appropriation to this theme in 
the future, it will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to distribute up-to-date informa- 





Glad He Picked 


Long-Range Career 


R. Edwin Wood, CLU, associate man- 
ager, Phoenix Mutual Life, San Fran- 
cisco, made a fortunate decision in 1929 
when he was an officer of a retail men’s 
shop in Seattle, an outfit with which 
he had been associated for 12 years. 
The owner of the business died. Wood 
was scheduled to become eventually a 
substantial owner in the business, but 
he decided to look elsewhere. Industries 
were booming; so was real estate; so 
was everything else, but Wood picked 
life insurance because it looked like the 
best long-range opportunity career in 
sight. He joined Phoenix Mutual, was 
an agent for seven years, then a home 
office supervisor where he worked in 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Cleveland and the two New York agen- 
cies in recruiting men. At the end of 
four years he became in October, 1940, 
San Francisco manager. In 1944 he gave 
up that post to give all of his time to 
personal production. Later, he became 
associate manager at San Francisco. 

Active in Associations 

Mr. Wood has been past president of 
San Francisco Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and vice president of California 
Underwriters Association. Currently, he 
is national committeeman of San Fran- 
cisco association. He has been on many 
committees of local and state associa- 
tions and of NALU. He holds a special 
citation from the Treasury Department 
with a medallion medal for this work in 
War Bond sales in World War II. He is 
active in Scottish Rite Masonry and was 
class director of Oakland Temple Scot- 
tish Rite which has largest membership 
west of Chicago. In 1948 he was awarded 
the Orr Trophy of the San Francisco 





R. EDWIN WOOD 


Association for “the most outstanding 
contribution to the life insurance indus- 
try by a member of the San Francisco 
Life Underwriters Association.” 

Born in Seattle he is a graduate of 
University of Washington. While at- 
tending grammar school he made spend- 
ing money as a delivery boy. Then he 
became buyer in a men’s retail shop in 
Seattle and advanced to an officer of 
the corporation which owned the shop. 





tion on this subject in one form or 
another in the years ahead. 

“For the past several years NwNL’s 
national advertising has been supple- 
mented by a number of undertakings 
in local radio and newspaper advertis- 
ing, designed to explore the possibili- 
ties of these media as effective instru- 
ments for helping the NwNL agent to 
be recognized as the life insurance 
man in his community. It is still too 
early to determine the worth of this 
venture but at the very least we expect 
to learn some lessons from the experi- 

” 
ence. 


Penn Mutual Life 


Main Theme: Retirement Income. 
Frank Pulver, assistant manager sales pro- 
motion and advertising. 

“Penn Mutual’s 1951 national adver- 
tising continues to stress the Retire- 
ment theme, first adopted in July, 1948. 
While not out-and-out coupon adver- 
tisements, they do carry a coupon and 
the replies received are considered of 
major importance in the over-all cam- 
paign. Company name recognition and 
underwriter prestige are also featured 
in all advertisements. 

“The flow of coupon replies is fairly 
consistent and the number of replies 
and rate of conversion to sales are 
considered quite satisfactory. Coupons 
are distributed to the general agents 
by territory and they in turn assign 
them to underwriters in the general 
locale of the replies. A cumulative 
analysis of replies received and busi- 
ness written is made every three 
months by the advertising agency. 

“Field reaction to this type of adver- 
tising is excellent. An important by- 
product is a monthly reprint service 
made available to field underwriters. 
This consists of a reprint of the current 
month’s ad, a calendar blotter with 
the underwriter’s picture and local ad- 
dress and a_ postage- -paid reply card, 
all of which are mailed in an envelope 
to lists supplied by the underwriter. 


The company shares the cost of this 
service with the underwriter.” 


Phoenix Mutual Life 


Main Theme: Retirement Income. 
C. Russell Noyes, Advertising manager. 

“Phoenix Mutual, observing its hun- 
dredth anniversary this year, was one 
of the first life insurance companies to 
advertise in national magazines. Since 
1923, when the first Phoenix Mutual 
advertisement appeared, the company 
also has been one of the most con- 
sistent advertisers in the industry. 

“The first advertisements were of an 
institutional nature. Later, the Phoenix 
Mutual felt it could continue to build 
prestige for the company and its prod- 
uct and sell life insurance at the same 
time through the same campaign. 

“As a result, since 1926 every Phoen- 
ix Mutual ad has carried a coupon. 
Simultaneously, the company developed 
a system for following through from 
the coupon to the sale, so that the 
performance of each advertisement and 
each magazine could be closely checked. 

“During the past year the Phoenix 
Mutual has continued to adhere closely 
to the retirement income appeal, with 
copy written in testimonial style and 
featuring either $200 or $250 a month 
income.” 


The Prudential 
Main Theme: Create prestige for The 
Prudential and a desire for its services. 
H. M. Kennedy, director of advertising 
and publications. 
W. M. Weier, assistant director. 

“Again in 1951 network radio is our 
primary advertising medium. At pres- 
ent we have one program, the Jack 
Berch Show, which is a homey fifteen- 
minute fast-moving musical show on 
the air every weekday morning over 
ABC network (recently switched from 
NBC). It is beamed at the housewife— 
an extremely influential person in the 
purchase of life insurance. 

“Our commercials are designed to 








build good will for the company, pres- 
tige for our field men, create better 
public understanding of life insurance, 
and help to sell Prudential insurance. 
We do this by using a variety of com- 
mercial subjects. Better public rela- 
tions, for example, are created by tell- 
ing how our investments in homes and 
businesses benefit communities, helping 
the country’ s economy and simultane. 
ously earning interest which enables 
the company to provide insurance pro- 
tection at a far lower cost than would 
otherwise be possible. Agents’ prestige 
is built by describing his role as a 


trained insurance underwriter, well 
qualified to help people with their 
insurance problems. We help sell 


Prudential life insurance through com- 
mercials on the Prudential Dollar 
Guide; on insurance needs; and on 
specific plans of insurance. 

“Our radio advertising is supple- 
mented by magazine advertising in 
nine national magazines with a com- 
bined circulation of more than nineteen 
million. Recently, we embarked on a 
new magazine campaign—‘poster’ ad- 
vertising. In each ad we take one singie 
salient idea and vividly thrust it home 
by means of a striking picture and a 
short simple phrase. It is advertising 
which we believe can be grasped quick- 
ly and yet with real impact. Most of 
the ads will be in four colors, some 
in two.” 


The Travelers 


Value of Agent’s Service. 
manager publicity 


Main Theme: 
C. W. Van Beynum, 
department. 

“In our national advertising, we are 
continuing to emphasize the value of 
the service that the agent renders as 
a counselor on insurance matters. We 
adopted this as a chorus back in 1931 
and have continued it since then, year 
in and year out, no matter what the 
theme of the various verses may have 
been. No matter what kind of life 
insurance we may present in an ad, 
we always wind up by singing the 
praises of the agent. We have tried 
never to forget him, whether we were 
preparing a natural history simile or 
metaphor for pages of the National 
Geographic or a radio commercial. 

“In recent years, we have continued 
our general life insurance advertising 
in such publications as The Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Time Maga- 
zine and Newsweek, and at the same 
time have expanded our advertising 
on business life insurance, group life 
and wholesale in such periodicals as 
Business Week, Fortune, Nation’s Busi- 
ness and United States News. 

“We watch the advertising polls 
carefully and let them guide us, to an 
extent, in the conduct of our program. 
We are careful, however, not to let 
them push us into a rut or deter us 
from trying experiments which give 
some promise of developing techniques 
which might be an improvement over 
anything we’ve used in the past. 

“We have had the pleasing experi- 
ence this past year of having our series 
of ads in the National Geographic used 
as the basis for a popular natural his- 
tory volume, ‘Nature’s Ways,’ with 
Roy Chapman Andrews as the author. 
Naturally, we were delighted to co- 
operate with George Hornby of the 
Creative Bookmaking Guild, Inc., un- 
der whose direction the book was 
planned, because nature itself continu- 
ously teaches what we preach —the 
ever-present need for protection from 
the dangers and misfortunes of life.” 


Investments - Burnett 


(Continued from Page 150) 


of the annual reports comprising the 
companies of our industry. 

All in all, the field representative can 
take pride in assuring his client that the 
selection standards applied in the choice 
of mortgage loan investments for his 
premium dollar closely parallel in their 
objectiveness the selection standards 
that are applied in accepting applicants 
for life insurance ownership. 
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Fs name 1s I. Jones, Prop. 


THeERE’s A MAN in this country who spends his days doing 
exactly what he wants to do. 

He works hard and he worries plenty, but he laughs a lot, 
too, and he sleeps well. He’s seen men who take it easier, and 
men who strike it richer. But he wouldn’t change places 
with any of them... and you wouldn’t want him to. 

In the old days you'd find this man swinging a hammer in a 
blacksmith shop, or ankle-deep in hickory shavings, 
building wagons for the pioneers. You'd find him baking 
bread in a wood-fired oven, sewing a jib for a clipper ship, 
or making a clock that would run forever. And over his 
doorway you’d find a sign that said: /. Jones, Prop. 

The country is bigger now, and its business is busier, 

but we still can’t do without I. Jones, Prop. 

He’s the man behind the counter in a roadside diner, selling 
coffee and hamburgers to the drivers of the 

night-rolling trucks. 


quality that a big factory will buy them rather than 

make its own. 

He’s the owner of the corner candy store, who sees to it 
that you will always have a pack of cigarettes, a newspaper, 
a rubber band, a box kite, a doll carriage, and a quart 

of ice cream for dessert. 

He’s the moving man, the gas station man, the man who 
fixes the roof, the man who adjusts the television set. 

He’s the man who will cash your check when you run 
short, or forget to send his bill if you’ve been sick. 

He’s the man who did business with your father, and the 
man who will be doing business with your son. 

The textbooks have a dry name for I. Jones, Prop. 

They call him The Small Businessman. You'll look a long 
time before you find a bigger man anywhere. Bigger in self- 
respect. Bigger in usefulness to his neighbors. Bigger in 
influence on a national way of life that lets any man 

be his own master. 





He’s the scholarly old fellow bent over 
a lathe in a little machine shop, MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
turning out parts of such honest 2. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Life Insurance Agent And the Practice of Law 


(Continued from Page 27) 


It is the practice of some companies 
to make available to their agents book- 
lets, containing helpful information as 
to the many aspects of business insur- 
ance, and these often contain specimen 
forms of business purchase agreements. 


The company officers who prepare 
these booklets and forms have gener- 
ally been meticulously careful to warn 
their field men that the material is 


designed solely to introduce the layman 
to some of the basic problems, and 
that the legal aspects of the individual 
armuras program and the preparation 
of the necessary documents must be 
conducted by the client’s personal at- 
torney. For the agent to undertake to 
draft these legal agreements would be 
a violation of law, but most lawyers 
will welcome the assistance that is pro- 
vided by these carefully prepared sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 

Legal Principles May Be Part of 

Community’s General Knowledge 

With a profound respect for the 
standards of my chosen profession, I 
believe the following proposition can 
be supported: Where one person, in 
response to a specific inquiry by an- 
other, applies a knowledge of a clear 
and well-known legal principle to a 
specific set of facts, he may not be 
pre acticing law, whether he is engaged 
in drafting documents or in giving ad- 
vice. In other words, the legal prin- 
ciple may be so much a part of the 
general knowledge of the community 
that its disclosure would not constitute 
the practice of law, because no sub- 
stantial element of legal skill is in- 
volved. re this connection I am not 
adverting to the reportorial functions 
of the loose-leaf services, nor the ac- 
tivity of the title-searcher, who reports 


what he has found on the record, but 
offers no opinion as to its legal effect— 
rather I am thinking of the case where 
the legal rule is so obvious that none 


of the lawyer’s skill is needed in evalu- 
ating the consequence of its application 
to the facts. : 

There are some cases to support this 
theory. In Elfenbein v. Luckenbach 
Terminals, Inc., an accountant who was 
not employed by the defendant nor 
engaged in auditing its books offered 
to disclose a method which would re- 
duce the New Jersey capital stock 
franchise tax, in return for a stated 
percentage of the potential tax saving. 
The suggestion, which the defendant 
accepted and followed with favorable 


results, was that the defendant elimin- 
ate its $100 par shares, and substitute 
no par shares of a minimal stated 


action on the contract 


value. In an 
that the plain- 


held no defense 


it was 

tiff had illegally practiced law, and the 
New Jersey court said: “We think it 
was merely an offer to disclose infor- 
mation which anyone might obtain, 
lawyer or layman, and did not contain 


advice of a legal nature. 
Two Trust Company Cases 

The same element is present in two 
cases where trust companies were made 
pwr sed dants in proceedings to enjoin an 
allegedly illegal practice of law: Mer- 
rick vy. American Security & Trust Co. 
and Groninger v. Fletcher Trust Co., 
the first of which arose in the District 
of Columbia and the second in Indiana. 


In each of these cases the defendant 
trust companies had, among other 
things, distributed pamphlets to pros- 
pective customers, in which were de- 
scribed Federal tax statutes and their 
effect in general terms. The relative 
advantages of wills and trust, and the 


general nature of a trust were set forth; 
and the pamphlets also contained com- 
putations of the estate tax savings 
which could be effected by various 
sorts of intervivos dispositions. In both 
cases it was held that the acts com- 
plained of did not constitute the prac- 
tice of law. While these two cases 
are authority for the proposition that 


a layman may in some instances give 
informé ation of a legal nature where 
this is a necessary adjunct to a busi- 





ness activity, nevertheless the offerings 
of the trust companies were not very 
different from those of the loose-leaf 
services, which are concerned primar- 
ily with disseminating information, 
rather than providing guidance in a 
particular case; and it has been held 
that imparting such information is a 
legitimate activity, at least so long as 
specific recommendations as to alter- 
native courses of action are not urged 
with an eye to achieving specific legal 
effects. 

One of the most interesting chal- 
lenges presented to the members of our 
profession is the task of expounding 
the rules’ of conduct by which our cli- 
ents are to be guided. Those clients 
are for the most part laymen, although 
there is no rule to prevent a lawyer 
from engaging the services of another 
lawyer. One primary aim of this paper 
is to delineate the rules of the game, 
and in this sense I find myself visualiz- 
ing the life insurance agent as my own 
client, at which point I may become 
the advocate and this paper may as- 
sume the guise of a brief, rather than 
an impartial treatise. 

I have already suggested that a lay- 
man may on some occasions, even as 
a separate vocation, apply a _ general 
and well-known legal principle to a 
specific set of facts, and as a corollary 
to this it would seem that he may 
occasionally tell another what the law 
is, as distinguished from how it may 
be applied. In the latter case when 
the layman calls attention to the exist- 
ence of a statute or a legal principle, 
without any effort to interpret or apply, 
he is dealing with matters of fact, not 
of law: he is not performing that 
lawyer-like operation of interpreting, 
assessing, selecting and recommending 
one of several courses of action to 
achieve a given result. 

Legal Advice or Service as Distinct 

from Law Practice 

We now consider the situation where 
legal advice or services are regarded 
as an adjunct to, or as a part of some 


activity which is recognized as dis- 
tinct from the practice of law. The 
courts have acknowledged that there 


are a number of vocations in our mod- 
ern life which do not involve primarily 
the practice of law, but in which it is 
not possible to function effectively 
without a knowledge of the law in one 
or more of its branches and without 
the application of that knowledge to 
specific facts. The layman may give 
legal advice or render legal services 
so long as this is merely incidental to 
and in aid of some distinct business 
purpose. He may not, however, give 
legal advice or render legal services 
where he is dealing primarily with a 
question of law and where this ques- 
tion is of such complexity that he is 
not equipped to answer it. 

In applying this rule which is based 
on the distinction between what is 
primary to a recognized business ac- 
tivity and what is secondary, the courts 
have not always been unanimous in 
the cases involving the drafting of 
instruments having a _ legal effect. 
Where one is party to a_ bilateral 
transaction, he may draft the instru- 
ment which defines his own rights, 
whether he is a lawyer or not. Thus, 
an agent may draft the contract which 
prescribes his duties. By the same 
token some courts have allowed a trust 
company ni amed as a trustee under a 
revocable intervivos trust for the bene- 
fit of the settlor to draft the trust 
instrument, this being similar to the 
agency situation. A trust company 
may advise prospective customers that 
it will accept appointment as trustee 
only if certain clauses relating to the 
powers of the trustee are included. The 
trust company may not, however, draft 
the dispositive provisions of a trust 


for the benefit of a third person, be- 
cause in this situation the legal service 
is independent of the primary function 
of the fiduciary. In 


other words, the 


emphasis has shifted from the business 
of acting as fiduciary to the practice 
of law. The same result is reached 
where the lay person, whether cor- 
porate fiduciary, real estate agent, no- 
tary public or law clerk has drafted 
wills for others. 

As lawyers we know that these tasks 
draw heavily upon our skill and train- 
ing and require not only a knowledge 
of probate law and procedure, trust 
and property law, and tax law, but 
also the conflict of laws and the local 
formalities. Apart from his technical 
knowledge, the draftsman of the will 
or trust must be equipped to analyze 
the facts, to the end that he will achieve 
the aims of the testator or settlor. 
Those of us who have struggled with 
these tasks can appreciate the opinion 
of the courts that the preparation of 
a will or trust involves the highest 
degree of legal skill. 


The Bercu Case 


The courts have shared our difficulty 
in determining when the legal service 
is incidental and when it is paramount. 
The business service becomes a legal 
service when the problem is one which 
the average layman would recognize to 
be of such complexity as to require 
the skill of the lawyer. This discussion 
naturally leads us to a study of the 
recent Bercu case, which affords a 
valuable gauge of the attitude of the 
modern courts and gives us an accurate 
basis for determining what the life 
underwriter may do within the frame- 
work of his profession. The case began 
with an action by an accountant, Ber- 
cu, to recover for services rendered to 
Croft Steel Products, Inc., An officer 
of this company had asked Bercu 
whether disputed taxes levied by the 
City of New York should be deducted 
in the Federal Income Tax return in 
the years to which those taxes per- 
tained, or whether they could be de- 
ducted in the year when the disputed 
liability was compromised with the lo- 
cal authorities. In answer to the in- 
quiry Bercu made an investigation of 
the decisions and of Treasury Depart- 
ment rulings, and furnished a written 
opinion in which he reached the con- 
clusion that the company might prop- 
erly deduct the disputed taxes in the 
year of compromise. 

Shortly after Bercu lost his suit in 
the lower court, the New York Law- 
yers’ Association brought an action 
against him, seeking to hold him in 
contempt of court for the illegal prac- 
tice of law, and asking an injunction 
against continued independent consul- 
tative activity. This action was dis- 
missed in the lower court on the 
ground that the services rendered in- 
volved not legal but accounting serv- 
ices, the court sae that questions 
of tax liability are related more to ac- 
counting procedures than to legal inter- 
pretations. This decision was reversed 
in the Appellate Division, and the Law- 
yers’ Association emerged with another 
success to its credit, when the court 
handed down an opinion which affords 
one of the most thorough and enlight- 
ening judicial reviews of this perplexing 
problem. 


Appellate Court Decision in Bercu Case 
The Appellate Court held that Bercu 


had been illegally practicing law, that 
he had rendered an opinion upon a 
question which was primarily one of 


law as distinguished from one of ac- 
counting, and that this legal opinion 
had been rendered in a matter wholly 
unrelated to his accounting work. 
Apart from the result two significant 
precepts have been recognized by the 
court: (1) that many professions to- 
day require some minimum competence 
in one or more areas of the law if 
effective business service is to be ren- 
dered; and. (2) that the exercise of 
that competence does not lay the non- 
lawyer open to the charge of illegal 
practice, so long as the advice or serv- 
ice remains incidental to an activity 
admittedly non-legal in general tenor. 
The line of demarcation, according to 
the court, is to be drawn at the point 
“where the accountant or non-lawyer 


undertakes to pass upon a legal ques- 
tion apart from the regular pursuit of 
his calling.” 

The court has this to say, in further 
clarification: 


“This does not mean of course that 
many or most questions which may 
arise in preparing a tax return may not 
be answered by an accountant handling 
such work. But tf the question is such 
a problem that an outside consultant, 
besides the regular accountant prepar- 
ing the tax return, must be called in 
to do legal research of the kind which 
was necessary in this case and to ad- 
vise as to the none too clear, if — 
obscure, law, that consultant must be 
lawyer. 

“Respondent [Bercu] is most per- 
suasive when he challenges the con- 
sistency of recognizing an accountant’s 
right to prepare income tax returns 
while denying him the right to give 
income tax advice. As respondent says, 
precisely the same question may at one 
time arise during the preparation of an 
income tax return and at another time 
Serve as the subject of a request for 
advice by a client. The difference is 
that in the one case, the accountant is 
dealing with a question of law which 
is only incidental to preparing a tax 
return and in the other case he is ad- 
dressing himself to a question of law 
alone.” 


The principle which finds expression 
in the Bercu case is not, of course, 
restricted to accountants, nor to prob- 
lems of tax law. The first reported case 
to cite this is Auerbacher v. Wood, 
where an industrial relations consultant 
made recommendations as to collective 
bargaining techniques, methods of per- 
sonnel management, and the like, and 
the court said that as long as the 
primary service remained non-legal in 
general outline and objective, the fact 
that legal knowledge was incidentally 
applied did not render the activity an 
illegal practice of law. 


Case Involving a Loose-Leaf Service 


The New York County Lawyers’ 
Association achieved another victory in 
a proceeding against the Standard Tax 
and Management Corporation. Here 
the publisher of a loose-leaf service 
was enjoined from soliciting subscrib- 
ers to its “supervisory service.” Besides 
furnishing information of a purely re- 
portorial nature concerning tax statutes 
and decisions, this defendant offered 
its subscribers personal interviews, in 
the course of which its representatives 
gave specific advice and rendered opin- 
ions to individual subscribers as to 
alternative courses of action to be 
followed to accomplish tax reductions. 
The advice sometimes included a rec- 
ommendation that clauses drafted by 
the defendant’s representatives be in- 
serted in subscribers’ contracts with 
third persons in order to reduce Fed- 
eral tax liability. Such advice cannot 
be considered as incidental to the 
legitimate activity of furnishing reports 
of statutes or decisions, and where the 
legal service has become purely col- 


lateral to the business service, then 
the infraction exists. ue 
When does the emphasis shift, so 


that the service rendered becomes one 
which the lawyer alone can offer? The 
cases discussed above sallicaine that this 
point is reached when the legal element 
is no longer merely incidental, but has 
become paramount. These decisions 
have supplied both guidance and en- 
couragement to the project of formu- 
lating the rules of the game. These 
rules, however, make no _ distinction 
between the first-rate insurance agent 
who has achieved a high degree of 
competence in estate analysis or busi- 
ness insurance and the salesman who 
overplays his own talents and_ skill. 
The same precepts apply to both. 


Constructive Help by Agents 


The successful insurance agent today 
is convinced of the merit of the pro- 
tection which he offers his prospect, 
but he understands that more is re- 
quired than this sincerity of purpose 

(Continued on Page 
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to reach his goal. No longer can he 
close his sales with the moving por- 
trayal of the bereaved widow scrubbing 
floors in order to provide her children 
with a college education. In our mod- 
ern economy the average prospect 
knows that if some unforeseen incident 
should remove him from the scene, his 
widow will probably be spared the rig- 


ors of hard labor. The purveyor of 
life insurance must be prepared to 
demonstrate in terms of a well-docu- 


mented plan that whether the prospect 
outlives his expectancy or encounters 
a fatal hazard before his time, the 
status and welfare of himself and his 
family can be materially enhanced by 
certain contracts which are contained 
in the life underwriter’s sales kit. 

In an effort to provide some con- 
structive help to the life underwriter 
who wants to follow the rules, we 
submit that he may walk with impun- 
ity inside the twilight zone and offer 
advice and assistance to his prospects 
and policyholders as long as any one 
of the foliowing conditions is fulfilled : 
(1) that the advice which he offers is 
purely informatory and does not in- 
volve the application of rules of law to 
specific factual situations; (2) that even 
if the advice does comprise such an 
application of legal principles, these 
are so clear and obvious as to be in 
the public domain; or (3) that the ad- 
vice is rendered as an incident to the 
business of the life underwriter, which 
is primarily concerned with the sale or 
servicing of life insurance. 


Legitimate Advisory Interviews 


Clearly this discussion between the 
qualified life agent and the average 
prospect will include laws and regula- 
tions, especially those relating to taxes. 
The authorities which we have already 
considered will serve to illustrate some 
of the legitimate topics for this inter- 
view. (1) The agent may discuss the 
scheme of devolution provided for in 
the local intestacy laws, and may out- 
line the prospective heirs-at-law. (2) 
He may describe the process of admin- 
istration of an intestate estate, or indi- 
cate the duties of an executor. (3) He 
may indicate the Federal and State 
taxes which would be payable. (4) He 
may describe the local exemption laws 
which under certain circumstances 
would free the proceeds of life insur- 
but he should not 


ance from creditors, 
attempt to construe these laws. (5) 
He may, without going into the back 


room and lowering the shades, tell the 
prospect of the existence of that phe- 
nomenon of our economy known as the 
Marital Deduction, and illustrate by 
specific computations the type of tax 
savings that this will accomplish. 

At this point the agent may have 
convinced his prospect that a plan for 
the control and disposition of his assets 
should be formulated. The phrase “es- 
tate planning” has become an integral 
part of the vocabulary of the modern 
community, and, in my opinion, the 
lion’s share of the credit for awakening 
the public consciousness to the merits 
of this foresight belongs to the life in- 
surance salesman. In many cases he is 
responsible for steering a client away 
from the shoals of confusion into the 
well-marked channel of careful design. 
He has one important asset of which 
the lawyer has been deprived—he can 
advertise the benefits of his services and 
the quality of his product. He can 
also advertise the lawyer, which the 
lawyer cannot do for himself, as the 
lawyer is prevented by the Canons of 
Ethics from soliciting business. The 
agent has been described as the sales- 
man of the estate planning team. When 
the prospect is convinced that he 
should have a plan and when it be- 
comes apparent that legal advice will 
be required in its fulfillment, then the 
agent should recommend a lawyer. In 
advance of this consultation with the 
lawyer, the agent may collect the pri- 
mary data, itemize the assets available 
for disposition, inquire concerning the 
identity and status of the beneficiaries, 





discuss the basic aims which his pros- 
pect wishes to achieve, submit his 
analysis of the problems involved from 
a business standpoint, and explain how 
the aims of the prospect can be ful- 
filled through the need of life insur- 
ance. 

Where Lawyers Should Be Summoned 


The agent may call attention to the 
existence of legal problems which will 
arise in the process of accomplishing 
these aims, but the lawyer should be 
summoned for their execution. For 
example, if a prospect owns the con- 
trolling interest in a closely held cor- 
poration, the agent may point out that 
after the prospect’s death, his wife may 
not be equipped to vote the stock be- 
cause of her lack of business experi- 
ence. Though the agent may perhaps 
suggest that the trust device is one 
solution to the problem, he may not 
properly outline the provisions of such 
a trust. When he has posed the prob- 
lem, and pointed out that the ultimate 
solution is a matter for the lawyer, he 
has done all that is permitted him. 

A circumstance often encountered is 
where the prospect’s wife has an_in- 
dependent income which is not required 
for normal living expenses. In_ this 
situation it seems that the agent would 
be doing a grave injustice if he did 
not suggest that the wife might apply 
for the insurance, pay the premiums, 
and _ hold ownership rights with the 
result that the proceeds would not be 
part of the insured’s gross estate for 
Federal estate tax purposes. 

Some life insurance agents believe 
that they will achieve immunity from 
an accusation of unauthorized practice 
by prefacing their discussions and sur- 
veys with a forensic hand- -washing and 
a bow to the Bar and an assertion that 
they are not lawyers and do not pre- 
tend to be. This self-abnegation will 
not accomplish the desired purpose by 
itself. The primary function of the 
agent is to expound the value and use- 
fulness of life insurance in the estate 
plan as a whole. If he undertakes to 
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furnish the plan itself in a complicated 
estate, then he will find himself con- 
fronted with the necessity of making 
legal interpretations and reaching legal 
conclusions. An estate plan imports a 
substantial amount of property held in 
various forms and the reconciliation of 
a number of conflicting objectives— 
legal, economic and psychological—and 
the translation of these objectives into 
the proper legal form. The capable 
and alert life underwriter knows that 
these functions are beyond his range. 


Caution in Outlining Legal Devices 


If the life agent prescribes and out- 
lines a legal device for use in carrying 
out dispositive desires, then he is ped- 
dling legal skill, and a hedge clause 
prominently displayed on his stationery 
will not save him nor will the fact that 
he has not drafted any legal instru- 
ments. Here the legal business has 
become the primary business, and the 
prospect should be instructed to con- 
sult his attorney. 

There are, however, several legal 
questions which will arise solely in 
connection with the sale of the policy, 
which, it is submitted, the agent should 
be free to answer. It should, for ex- 
ample, be proper for him to inform 
the prospective purchaser as to the 
existence of an insurable interest in the 
life insured according to the local law. 
He should be able to explain the legal 
significance of the incontestable and 
reinstatement clauses. He should be 
allowed to express his opinion as to 
the deductibility of policy loan interest 
for Federal income tax purposes. Ob- 
viously he may describe the coverage 
of the policy contract and outline the 
available methods of optional settle- 
ment. 

Like most other home office counsel 
I have endeavored to indoctrinate our 
field force through correspondence and 
bulletins and through talks and dis- 
cussions at agency meetings as to the 
value of cooperation with the legal 
profession and the dangers in exceed- 
ing normal prerogatives. Two years 
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Architects of Redempticn 

In a talk at the 75th anniversary din- 
ner of the Legal Aid Society of New 
York, Leonard W. Brockington, a great 
Canadian lawyer, said: “We have al- 
ways had, thank God. architects of our 
own redemption.” In a way that can 
be paraphrased to include life insurance 
as architects of the economic redemp- 
tion of millions of people. 

At the same dinner another speaker 
talked of a jurist who added “a little 
gold to the sunset.” 

And that can be given a paraphrase 
too of the work of life insurance agents. 

Another speaker at the Legal Aid 
Society dinner gave an important quote 
from the great philosopher and dic- 
tionary author, Samuel Johnson, who 
told everyone there was at least one 
thing they can do and always have in 
mind, and that is, “Keep friendships in 
repair, and especially those friendships 





which strengthen our great. brother- 
hood.” 
ago, in addressing a group of our 


agents, I recall provoking a lively dis- 
cussion by a remark that there was 
nothing in the Statement of Principles 
which specifically precluded pursuit of 
both callings by the same individual 
simultaneously, provided he had met 
the requirements for both. It is now 
my opinion, however, that it would be 
difficult to perform this dual role, with- 
out a violation at least of professional 
ethics and probably of legal principles. 
Agents Having Law Degrees 


It is not uncommon for an agent to 
be equipped with a law degree and 
some are accredited members of the 
Bar. If the agent decides to qualify 
as a lawyer, or conversely, if the 
licensed attorney obtains the necessary 
credentials to sell insurance, there is 
no offense to society; but ‘when the 
licensed member of both professions 
seeks to combine them actively, then 
he will step into the danger zone. The 
purpose of this duplicity of trades may 
well be contrary to the Canons of 
Professional Ethics of the American 
Bar Association and as such may pro- 
vide a basis for disbarment. The ob- 
jection is not that there is anything 
inherently improper in a licensed mem- 
ber of the Bar engaging in any legiti- 
mate business enterprise he may 
choose, but implicit in the combination 
of the two activities is that the non- 
legal business will provide the lawyer 
with an indirect method of soliciting 
professional services. This hazard is 
increased, not diminished, when the 
business ‘enterprise is one which coin- 
cides in many aspects with the prac- 
tice of law. 

It has been suggested that this pit- 
fall could be avoided by a partnership 
between the agent and the licensed 
attorney, where each remains in his 
own preserve, but the firm supplies 
both legal and insurance service to its 
clients. This is equally impracticable 
from the standpoint of the attorney 
involved, for such an arrangement like- 
wise offends against the Canons of 
Ethics. It would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to avoid a division of fees, 
which is contrary to the rules of both 
professions, and for the lawyer it would 
almost inevitably constitute an unethi- 
cal solicitation of professional employ- 
ment. If a lawyer were to form such 
an affiliation, he could conform to the 
Canons of Ethics only if he ceased to 
hold himself out as a lawyer and dis- 
continued the practice of law. 


“Legal Consultants,” “Agency 
Counselors” 


Another approach which is becoming 
more prevalent and which may be fol- 
lowed within the bounds of propriety 
if adequate safeguards are observed is 
for the agent to employ an attorney 
on salary or retainer. It is clear that 
a lawyer may accept employment from 
an individual, firm or corporation, but 
when the agent is the employer, both 
parties to the engagement must ob- 
serve some rather difficult precautions. 
The attorney’s activities must be re- 


(Continued on Page 172) 
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The Phone eall 
that was worth 


$12,571 


It was a call for help ... from a leading life producer. An aircraft com- 
pany had asked him to get accident coverage on the pilot of a new, secret 
experimental plane. No details of the test could be released. The risk 
had been rejected everywhere else. The agent was frankly amazed when 
the Continental Casualty underwriter said “Yes,” promptly furnished rates 
and bound the coverage within a few hours. 


As a direct result of his services, the agent got (1) $12,571 in additional 
corporate business from this important new client, (2) an open door to 
sales of personal life insurance among executives of the firm, (3) top-level 
referrals to other large business accounts. 


Cases like this are happening every day. Life insurance men are repeatedly proving to themselves 
that their best avenue to new clientele and larger earnings lies in the unparalleled door-opening fa- 
cilities of America’s only “Department Store of Accident—Sickness & Hospitalization Insurance.” 


You'll write more life insurance, more business in all lines when you use Continental Casualty’s 
complete and exclusive range of A&H coverages as your calling card. Invest in a phone call now 
and investigate for yourself. Our specialized services are always at your disposal. 


If it’s A&H, Continental writes it! 


A&H “Medical Master" Catastrophe 
Expense Extraordinary Risks of Any Nature Women 


Individual and Group Coverage on Special Income Protection Plans for 
Student and Faculty Plans for Colleges 


"Key Man" Group Disability Insurance 
and Universities 


Lifetime Disability Income 


Athletic Injury Expense Protection for 
School, Amateur & Semi-Pro Teams 





Business & Professional Association 
Group Plans 

Camp Operators Fees Refund and Medi- 
cal Expense Plans for Campers 

Executive Compensation Plan 

Franchise and Wholesale Plans for 
Small Groups 

Group Air & Travel Coverage... 
or Worldwide 

Hospital-Surgical-Medical-Nurse 
Expense Policies 


Maximum Accidental Death & Dismem- 
berment . . . to $150,000 


Mortgage Disability Insurance 

Non-Appearance and Cast Insurance for 
TV and Theatrical Productions 

“Outdoorsman” Accident Insurance for 
Hunters and All Sportsmen 

Polio Insurance: Individual and Group 


Short-Term Group Coverage for Bazaars, 
Picnics, Soap Box Derbies, etc. 


Time Payment Disability Insurance for 
Auto and Appliance Dealers, Banks 
and Loan Companies 


“Travelmaster" Accidental Death Policy: 
$25,000 for $25 


True Group Plans for Business & Industry 


Union Group Trustee Agreements: Free 
Consultation Service 


Worldwide Coverage for Short Trips or 
Extended Foreign Travel 


Phone: COrtlandt 7-3844 
NEW YORK DOWNTOWN OFFICE 
110 William Street 


Phone: WHitehall 3-4470 
NEW YORK METROPOLITAN OFFICE 
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stricted to the rendering of advice with- 
in the confines of the life salesman’s 
organization. The Statement of Prin- 
ciples specifies that it is improper for 
the agent (1) to furnish attorneys who 
will give legal advice to the agent’s 
clients and (2) to circularize any legal 
opinion or use it as a selling document. 
The agent’s own lawyer, who is not 
retained or compensated by the policy- 
holder, should not par ticipate in dis- 
cussions with the policyholder under 
the guise of merely giving legal advice 
to the agent. 

In other words, the agent may seek 
the opinion of his personal attorney 
as to the insurance program he has 
prepared for his prospect, but he must 
avoid creating the impression in the 
prospect’s mind that legal skill and 
judgment are part and parcel of the 
deal. It is important that the attor- 
ney’s professional attainments should 
not be advertised or held out to others, 
and for this reason home office coun- 

sel have generally objected to the con- 
ferring of titles such as “Legal Con- 
sultant” or “Agency Counselor” upon 
field representatives. 

When Agents Engage Lawyers 

After scanning all these prohibitions, 
the life agent could not be blamed for 
comparing his friend the attorney to a 
leper who should be shunned when- 
ever possible. It is to the attorney’s 
interest that this approach be dispelled. 
Certainly, the agent may engage an 
attorney to perform such legal services 
as may be needed on his own personal 
account. We have frequently urged 
our agents to make adequate provision 
for disposition of their estates and 
commission equities after death. If 
they purchase a home, they will re- 
quire a lawyer. Perhaps even the terms 
and conditions of their commission 
contract could bear a legal review. 
Furthermore, they have a right to en- 
gage an attorney in the conduct of 


their business, subject to the caveats 
which we have endeavored to outline 
above. 


We should also give some attention 
to the sanctions Ganaced on the life 
insurance agent who recommends a 
particular attorney to his prospect. The 
Statement of Principles warns that it 
is improper for him to pre attor- 
neys who will give legal advice to his 
clients or to attempt to divert legal 
business from one attorney to another. 
Let us assume, however, that a person 
who obviously requires legal advice 
asserts that he has no lawyer and 
bluntly asks his life insurance agent 
to recommend one. It would be dis- 
courteous and unreasonable to decline 
this request; and a substantial portion 
of the average lawyer’s clients are ob- 
tained by this process of reference. 
Where the attorney recommended also 
represents the agent in his business 
and personal affairs, however, there 
may be some temptation to exploit the 
opportunity for financial gain, the 
agent directing clients to the lawyer 
in return for gratuitous services in his 
own affairs. As long as this element 
is absent, the agent and the lawyer 
should be above reproach. 

Estate Planning 

Estate planning has been described 
as our youngest profession, and it has 
been suggested that at some future 
time it may receive statutory recogni- 
tion and that the estate planner may 
be permitted by law to perform certain 
functions now exclusively reserved to 
the lawyer. For the present, however, 
the best attention to the client’s needs 
will be accomplished through team- 
work between the life agent and the 
lawyer. If the plan contemplates a 
corporate fiduciary, then the trust off- 
cer should also be regarded as an in- 
dispensable member of this board of 
strategy. 

This author is well aware of the 
delicate refinements of the subject as- 
signed to him, and he has been urged 
to warn his “client,” the life insurance 


Started Selling Insurance at 14 


W. Clement Stone, Jr. of Chicago, 
now an executive of Combined Insur- 
ance Co. of America, started prospecting 
for accident insurance when a high 
school student of 14. He is son of W. 
Clement Stone, president of Combined 
Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, 
Combined American Insurance Co. of 
Dallas, and Hearthstone Insurance Co. 
of Boston. His objective has been to 
live up to his heritage in insurance 
which extends back to his grandmother, 
Mrs. A. M. Stone who in the early 1900’s 
began a successful career in insurance. 

W. Clement Stone, Jr., sold a great 
deal of insurance during summer vaca- 
tions from high school and college. He 
also had ground work of home office 
activity from office boy to claim ad- 
juster and underwriter. One of his first 
sales, when on a trip into Virginia, 
was to convince the vice president of 
Norfolk and Southern Railroad that he 
should carry accident insurance. 

Following his graduation from Evan- 
ston Township (Illinois) High School in 
June, 1946, he entered University of 
Illinois. Among his campus activities 
was an active interest in the Illini In- 
surance Society, regarded as the first 
college club formed for the study of 
insurance. 

In his senior year he met Marjorie 


salesman, against taking for granted 
that a legal result is clear or that no 
legal interpretation is required. These 
injunctions are clearly expressed in the 
following quotation from the Statement 
of Principles: 
“In estate planning, all transfers of 
property, except simple modes of settle- 
ment under life insurance policies or 
changes of beneficiary thereof, should 
be recommended subject to the approval 
of the client’s attorney. Since these de- 
cisions in the final analysis should be 


Lee Shearer. So that they could see 
each other more often she transferred 
to University of Illinois after two years 
in a girls’ college. He was graduated 
from the university in June, 1950, with 
honors, receiving B.S. degree in eco- 
nomics. Shortly after he and Miss 
Shearer married. He then devoted all of 
his business time to insurance. Repre- 
senting the hospitalization department 
of the Combined he spent the next few 
months in Minnesota with Mrs. Stone. 
His sales averaged 96 policies a month 
which gave him the top production 
among agents of his company for the 
period. 

His next experience was to enroll for 
the Institute of Marketing course at 
Southern Methodist University in Dallas. 
There he majored in life insurance in 
which field he had not previously had 
experience. While attending Southern 
Methodist he represented the Combined 
American as an agent. After graduation 
he Jed his class for two consecutive 
periods in field production. Results for 
one month were 114 calls, 58 sales for 
submitted life 





W. CLEMENT STONE, JR. 


more than $100,000 of 
insurance. He obtained 202 new pros-_ sentative and thus getting the Presiden- 
pects. He participated in May this year tial award. Last summer he was pro- 


moted to be assistant to president of 
Combined Insurance Co. of America and 
vice president of the Hearthstone. 


in the President’s Month drive of Com- 
bined American winding up by paying 
for more business than any other repre- 


subject to the approval of the client's opinions direct to the policyholder’s 
attorney, it is «mportant for the life attorney. This course is completely 
underwriter to collaborate with his cli- safe, and the lawyer himself should 
ent’s attorney as early as possible in the appreciate the experience and assist- 
negotiations so as to afford his client ance which the life insurance salesman 


the safest and most effective service. is able to provide. 
The life insurance salesman will serve Should Err on Side of Caution 
his own best interest as well as that a ‘ : i : 
of his prospect or policyholder if he The attempt which is made in this 
will observe these tenets. An easy way paragraph to summarize the principal 
for him to avoid any danger of vio- Points of this paper is qualified by tlie 
lating the proscription against the prac- firm conviction that the life insurance 
tice of law is to express his views and Salesman should always err on the side 
of caution, should regard the lawyer 





A PIONEERING SPIRIT 


progressive as the West 


Life. . 





LIFE 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
GROUP 


HARRY J. STEWART 
PRESIDENT 





When the cry of “Gold” brought men 
by the thousands to California seeking The primary 
their fortunes in ‘49, a “Spirit of the 
West” was born that was destined to 
play a leading part in the building of in a free 
an empire. It was this same spirit that 
inspired the founding of West Coast 
. has kept it moving steadily for- 
ward through almost half a century of 
service. In today’s westward surge of 
population, West Coast Life offers un- 
usual career opportunities in Life In- 
surance selling, and agency building. 





as a working partner in the field of 
estate planning, and should make good 
use of the National Statement of Prin- 
ciples as a guidepost for his conduct. 
The agent may with impunity (1) 
direct his client’s attention to the exist- 
ence of a statute or legal principle; 
(2) discuss the application of legal 
principles to specific problems where 
the result is clear and requires no legal 
interpretation; and (3) advise his client 
on legal matters which pertain solely 
to the life insurance contract. The 
agent is precluded (1) from holding 
himself out as qualified to give legal 
advice, and (2) from advising his cli- 
ent on legal problems which are not 
primarily related to the life insurance 
contract. 
objective of both the 
life insurance industry and the Bar 
should always be to give the best pos- 
sible advice and service to the public 
society. This high-minded 
purpose requires harmony and under- 
standing. As a competent salesman, 
the life agent can stimulate the interest 
of his prospect in estate planning and 
motivate him to discuss his problems 
with his own counsel. If he allows 
himself to become enmeshed in the 
legal technicalities and puzzles that the 
law schools attempt to train their 
students to solve, then he will lose 
valuable time at the expense of his 
principal vocation, which is to supply 
life insurance protection to the public. 
We know that life insurance is by 
far the most popular means of estab- 
lishing an estate, and statistics dis- 
close that the great majority of people 
in America have very little other prop- 
erty upon their death. We are living 
in a society that is founded on freedom 
from care and want through forehand- 
ed planning of security, and we should 
endeavor to apply our experience and 
training, and particularly our inherent 
sense of fair play, to make life more 
livable for our family, our neighbors, 
our survivors and ourselves. The rules 


A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN “& the game are not, too difficult, and 


they are worth learning and following. 
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U.S. LIFE... 
A Better Life to Live! 


Everyone, by his daily personal conduct, can help 
to fight the contemptible prejudices — earnestly 
cultivated by Comiuunists — which seek to divide 
America into groups of Protestants and Catholics, 
Christians and Jews, foreigners and natives, work- 


ers and capitalists. 


Let’s actively remember that we are American 
people .. . and this is no place for so many kinds 
of people to live unless we share the common pur- 


pose of keeping U. S. Life... A Better Life to Live! 
2 2 


Insurance of family security, and of earning capacity 
during working years, is a duty of the great body of 
American insurance agents. Agents of United States Life 
have an exceptionally complete schedule of policies for 
truly and fully protective coverage. 


The 
United States Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY of NEW YORK 

84 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 








Special Features of 
United States Life’s Complete Portfolio... 


LIFE 
Unusually Attractive Guaranteed Rates 
Mortgage Protection Plan 
Flexible Term Riders up to $50 per Month 
per Thousand 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
Quality Series: A Group of Special Policies 
Providing Broad Loss of Time and Hospi- 
tal Coverage to Preferred Risks at Excep- 
tionally Low Rates 
Professional and Trade Association Groups 
Student’s Medical Expense 


GROUP 


“Baby Group” and Employee Life for Or- 
ganizations of 5 to 24 Employees 


The United States Life Insurance Company 
In the City of New York 


84 William Street New York 38, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-5670 


Over a Century of Service... 






The 


United States Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 




































Today, after more than a century in business, our 
resources are at their highest . . . and rapidly growing. 
Our insurance in force is at its highest, now past the 
$500,000,000 mark . . . and rapidly growing. The oppor- 
tunity we offer agents and brokers is at its greatest .. . 
and steadily growing. 


From a single source we offer EVERY type of Life 
policy . . . complete Group Insurance coverage including 
welfare plans for unions and employers and “Baby 
Group” for organizations of 5 to 24 employees . . . com- 
plete Accident, Health, and Hospitalization coverage for 


EVERY disability need. 


Qur facilities include sub-standard, unusual mort- 
gage plan for lending institutions, underwriting of for- 
eign nationals, and our Centennial Income Agreement 
which provides larger multiples of monthly income than 
usual income riders. 


Here at United States Life, agents and brokers can 
count on the fullest cooperation from specialists experi- 
enced in every aspect of insurance service. 


U.S. LIFE... 


A Better Life to Live! 


Where else on earth does the workman operate so 





many and such ingenious machines to help him earn 
the highest income in the world’s history? And where 
else is he able to buy so many things to make life 
comfortable and happy? 

With only \%5 of the world’s population, we pro- 
duce about 14 of the world’s goods and services . . . 
work shorter hours, get more pay . . . and have the 
highest standard of living known. ‘ 

It didn’t just happen . . . there’s a reason for it... 
it’s the Miracle of the American Economic System. 


* * * 


The role of American insurance agents is to help 
insure protection of every person’s lifetime interest in 
America ... to insure the life for the family . . . to insure 
the earning-power for the working years. 

United States Life policy plans are complete. Inter- 
ested agents should see them. Also ask for details on 
the unusually salable Quality Disability Plan. 


84 William Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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The upsurge of interest in non- 
cancellable Accident and Health 
insurance has focused the atten- 
tion of progressive underwriters 
» on our position of leadership in 
f a specialized field. 


7 INSURANCE YGCOMPANY 
WORCESTER + MASSACHUSETTS 


FOaee L IRIHANIOR 655 6s ws oe ee President 
Edward R. Hodgkins, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. of Agencies 


NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT & HEALTH e LIFE e GROUP 


Agency representation in the 48 states, the District of Columbia and Hawaii 











“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE---” 


|—*Earned highest rate of interest in 1950 
on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance Companies with as 


much as 100 million in force. 


2—*Paying highest rate of interest — 
on funds held in trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. We have not paid 


less than 4% since organization in 1907. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Life Insurance Company 


Howard Holderness, President 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Over One Billion Dollars Insurance in Force 





*From published statistical reports 


























Maine Insurance Commissioner 





And His Family 


George F. Mahoney, who became 
Maine’s Insurance Commissioner last 
July, is shown on this page with his wife 
and their four daughters. Before his ap- 
pointment by Governor Frederick Payne 
to succeed David B. Soule (who had 
been Commissioner since 1947), Mr. 
Mahoney was in the general insurance 
business in Ellsworth, Maine. In that 
city Commissioner Mahoney operated his 
own agency—Mahoney-Burrill Agency 
since 1932. In 1940 he purchased the 
Burrill Agency, which was oldest in the 
city, and in 1950 the W. E. Whiting Co., 
Inc., and has been operating Mahoney- 
Burrill and Whiting as two separate 
agencies. 

This pair of agencies represented 30 
leading insurance companies, including 
the Travelers for life insurance. The 





Commissioner said that both agencies 


will now be sold. 

A graduate of University of Maine, 
Commissioner Mahoney, who is 42, was 
with the advertising department of a 
Bangor department store for a period 
prior to entering the insurance business 
in 1932. 

In 1943 Mr. Mahoney entered World 
War II, enlisting in the Seebees as a 
chief petty officer, later being commis- 
sioned by the Supply Corps, USNR. He 
was engaged in contract termination and 
surplus disposal under the Naval Ma- 
terial Redistribution and Disposal Ad- 
ministration at both Boston and Hart- 
ford. 

In discussing the picture above Com- 
missioner Mahoney commented: “Every- 
body in it owns life insurance.” 





Ottawa High School 


(Continued from Page 142) 


teresting sections are their study of the 
bank and the county offices. 

An understanding of how each county 
office serves the public is given the stu- 
dents by conducted tours which tiey 
take through the county courthouse. 
They make similar trips to the post 
office, the bank, the telegraph office and 
the building and loan association. 

Student Trips for First Hand 
Information 

Joseph Dwyer, assistant cashier of 
the First National Bank in Ottawa took 
last year’s class on a tour through the 
bank. He showed them how the various 
departments of the bank function. 


On trips to Chicago, the students are 
taken to the Chicago Board of Trade 
and the Municipal Airport. Another trip 
takes them to the Joliet State Prison. 

William Zwanzig, local attorney, ad- 
vises the group on all legal matters. 

At the conclusion of last year’s class 
activities, the girls held the highest 
average grade. The boys, therefore, 
paid off a bet they had made at the 
beginning of the course, and treated the 
girls to a picnic. 

The object of this course is to blend 
textbook knowledge with practical ex- 
periences, thereby preparing young peo- 
ple to meet everyday problems. Under 
the capable leadership of Miss Hempen, 
the program is training today’s stu- 
dents to take their place as competent 
citizens of tomorrow. 
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“Accumulator” 
“Guaranteed Money" 
"a Independence Guarantor": 










510.00 per mo. 
Disability 
—on all policies 
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Why I Explore All 


Prospect Possibilities 


By Donatp A. STEWART 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Chicago 


function at 
I learned 


While attending a social 


my alma mater’s homecoming, 


that a fellow alumnus was employed as 
a teacher in one of our 
schools. 


large city high 





DONALD A. STEWART 


teacher friend re- 


The day I de- 


Two calls on this 
sulted in a $12,000 sale. 
livered his policy, along with a complete 
programming job on all his life insur- 
ance, I asked the customary questions 
in an effort to secure some referred 
leads—but without success. He could not 
think of any one that might be inter- 
ested in insurance. 


Lester E. Weaver 


106) 





(Continued from Page 


ledgers. I had one session—arranged for 
8 o'clock at night—and it lasted five and 
a half hours. All this work resulted in 


only $50,000 insurance on the Ten Year 
Term. Plan on-the principal partner. 
That was a blow as I had been illus- 
trating $200,000 on Ordinary life plan. 
While it was disheartening, it really 
proved a most valuable experience. The 
preparation I did and the experience 
with this case taught me a lot which 
helped me in future business insurance 
production. Incidentally, that $50,000 
Term was later converted to Ordinary 
life.” 
His Hobbies 
Mr Weaver 


became interested in 
moving pictures as a hobby in 1936. He 
made a movie of San Francisco shown 
later at a number of conventions during 
the World’s Fair there. Also, he made 
a movie of Death Valley for the Na- 
tional Park Service. Today one of his 
great photographic pleasures lies in the 
field of third dimensional colored stills 
which have greatly interested those who 
have seen them at New York Life Top 
Club Council meetings. 

Mr. and Mrs. Weaver and their 6- 
year-old son enjoy horseback riding, 
hiking and swimming. Lately skiing has 


become their favorite sport and they 
take vacations in the snow. They have 
a house trailer which they take on 


many of their vacation trips and they 
celebrated his Top Club achievement by 
spending two weeks with the trailer in 
Yosemite. 


As I was about to leave his office, 
I noticed a mimeographed list of names 
and addresses on his desk. Upon inquiry 


I learned that this list contained the 
names of those men holding similar 





Donald A. Stewart 


Mr. Stewart entered life insurance 
with the Chicago Butler agency of 
Fidelity Mutual in 1946 following his 
four years in the Army. Since 1949 
he has been acting as agency super- 
visor. In 1950 his paid-for production 
exceeded $500,000. He has completed 
his third year of CLU. 




















teaching positions in other high schools 
in the city. He gladly gave me this list 
which contained 80 names. 

It has been about two years since 
this meeting. Since then I have made 
personal calls on every one on this list. 
Results: 45 sales amounting to $344,535 
of paid insurance in force. A substantial 
amount of potential business is in sight 
from this source. 

This experience has brought home the 
point that all prospecting possibilities 
should be explored to the utmost. 


Sidney Grossman 
(Continued from Page 164) 


I do not expect to die for a long 
He begins to think deeply when 


fect. 
time.” 


A Field Service Director 


Frank L. Shoring, director of field 
services, Columbian National Life, is a 
graduate of Tufts College, class of ’40, 
with an A.B. degree. His first insurance 
experience was as a claims adjuster of 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. where he 
remained two years. In World War II 
he was with USAAF. He was a control 
tower operator; then radio operator 
Eighth Air Force (B-17’s). The Eighth 
Air Force was in at least 40 combat 
raids which he remembers as a radio 
operator. 

In October, 1945, Mr. Shoring joined 
Columbian National. He was_ succes- 
sively editor of its agency publication 
“The Columbian,” advertising manager, 
sales promotion manager and in 1949 was 
made director of field services. He was 
with Life Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence as an executive committeeman in 
1949 and editor of its Bulletin. He is a 
director of Stoneham (Mass.) Commun- 
ity Council and belongs to Bear Hill 
Golf Club, Wakefield, Mass. Mr. and 
Mrs. Shoring have a son, Robert, 4, and 
a daughter, Janet, 6 months. 





SHORING 


FRANK L., 





I make the rejoinder: “People are dying 
every day who never died before.” I 
don’t know who first thought of that 
answer, but it has sold a lot of insur- 


ance for me. Another catch phrase 


which has sold policies for me is, “Life 
insurance is like a parachute. You only 
need it once, but then how you will 


need it!” Paraphrasing this a little I 
sometimes say, “Buying life insurance 
is like buying an umbrella when the 
sun is shining. Unfortunately, the sun 
is not .always shining. The umbrella 
should be in the house and not in the 














Sickness. 


Plan. 


Employees. 

















EMPIRE 


LIFE and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Forty-Three Year Old Capital Stock Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Makes All Promotions from its Own Personnel. 


Its Employees are Protected under the Company's 
Disability Plan, if Disabled by Accident or 


Its Employees are Insured under Group Insurance 


Its Employees Participate in the Profits of the Com- 
pany under the Savings and Profit Sharing Pen- 
sion Fund Created by the Company for its 


Its Employees like us and we like them, all of which 
means a smooth-running Company. 


J. M. DRAKE, President 














store. If you keep ignoring it in the 
store and do not take it home what 
protection will you have from the storms 
of life?” Or, there is one of the most 
powerful of all the statements an agent 
can make: “You can’t buy insurance 
when you are ready to collect it.” 
Avoid High Pressure 

But just because so many objections 
are easy to answer an agent should use 
some comimon sense and know that 
every prospect is not an insurance avail- 
ability. Some objections really are valid. 
Those that are should be respected. In 
brief, it is lost motion to spend too 
much time on a case if it is obvious 
that it is a fruitless procedure. When 
after a time you note that a prospect 
is no more interested than he was at 
the beginning, gets extremely nervous 
and restless, looks at the clock and at 
the door, you had better beat a retreat 
rather than cause resentment through 
further pressure. If there is high pres- 
sure you'll have no more interviews. 

I do not think an agent should depend 
too much on his own knowledge and 
“know how,” but should use advantage- 
ously every bit of canvass material sup- 
plied by his company. The methods 
which have sold so much insurance in 
the past are going to keep right on 
selling insurance in the future. And 
why not take advantage of your com- 
pany’s brains and the literary talent 
and resourcefulness of the agency and 
publication departments? 

I believe wholeheartedly in a planned 
operational schedule, a systematic way 
of recording all prospects with informa- 
tion that is necessary and the results 
of mv interviews. 

I am positive that if the agent does 
an efficient job his policyholders will talk 
in his interest whenever they have the 
opportunity. 

Once having made a sale I keep right 
in touch with that family and you will 
be surprised how many new sales are 
made. 

Naturally, I am happy that a man with 
so little fancy equipment of personality 
and the world’s goods as I had at the 
start has done so well. And the most 
pleasant thing about it is that so many 
insurance agents in the United States 
who are as average guys as I am, are 
doing as well as I am. It is a great busi- 
ness when such average, ordinary guys 
as we are can find ourselves in a career 
which brings with it so much happiness 
to all our clients and so much satisfac- 
tion to ourselves. It was a lucky day 
for me when, beset with the uncertainty 
of what the future would bring forth, 
I started climbing those stairs and ring- 
ing those doorbells. 
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.. the atom bomb is a piker! 





Devastating as it is, compared with the force of inflation, the 
atom bomb is a piker. 











Within a mile range the atom bomb destroys everything. Ten 
miles away, its force is hardly felt. It destroyed Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki but it did not wipe out Japan. 

















\ But the whirlwind spiral of inflation can financially wreck 
an entire country. History shows it has. It can destroy the value of 
money for EVERYBODY — ANYWHERE. Its fury leaves no home 
untouched. 


The life insurance business has taken a firm stand opposing 
inflation. May we suggest that field men of all companies, when talk- 
ing to policyholders and prospects, add the weight of their opinion 
and the prestige of their profession toward applying the brakes to 
inflation. 


Compared with the force of inflation, the atom bomb is a piker. 
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Stroke of Pen Idea Won Ripley 





Thurman S. Deyerle Studios 
E. PRICE RIPLEY 


An insurance course in college decided 
E. Price Ripley, CLU, of the Virginia 





Canada’s Old Age Program 


(Continued from Page 30) 


a direct contribution system. In this 
connection it is worthy of note that the 
sales tax, recently increased from 8% 
to 10%, now has a yield of over $600 
million per year. This amount ap- 
proaches so closely to the combined 
total cost of Canada’s Family Allow- 
ances and the universal flat pensions 
that the difference is probably within 
the limits of the yield from recovery 
provisions in the Income Tax Act. 
Since Family Allowances and universal 
pensions are so similar in character, 
there is much to be said for ear-mark- 
ing the whole of the sales tax as a 
fund to finance both programs. Not 
only is the sales tax universal and at 
the same time administratively efficient, 
but its incidence of impact is almost 
ideal for purposes of this kind. Fur- 
thermore, it is the least popular of all 
taxes as a large general revenue-raiser, 
and it would appear to be a very politic 
move to link it with benefit programs 
in a system which would be of obvious 
net advantage to the lower income 
groups. 

The eventual decision as to the con- 
tribution method may easily be affected 
by the fact that the federal government 
is currently operating at a surplus sub- 
stantially larger than that for which it 
had budgeted. Most certainly the sur- 
plus will be sufficient to finance the in- 
creased cost of the new benefit pro- 
gram for the first three months of 1952, 
which fall within the government’s fis- 
cal year. Under such circumstances, it 
may be indeed difficult to inaugurate a 
widespread direct contribution system, 
designed to raise over $200 million of 
revenue annually and involving flat per- 
centage contributions of say 2% on the 
first $5,000 of income. Such a situation 
might easily lead to the decision to 
channel the present sales tax directly 
to universal benefit programs and, at a 
later date, to recast the income tax 
structure to preserve all-over fiscal 
balance. 

In the foregoing description, I have 


state agency of National Life of Ver- 
mont that life insurance was to be his 
life work. His general agent is William 
B. Richardson. 

“After taking a course in life insur- 
ance fundamentals I was fascinated with 
the idea of creating something with the 
stroke of a pen,” he said to The Gold 
Book. “My insurance professor helped 
me a lot, including choice of a com- 
pany, after I had made known that my 
career was going to be insurance.” 

That was in June, 1933. Rising to the 
top bracket of his company he in 1950 
qualified for Million Dollar Round 
Table. His paid cases, all in his own 
company, were 171%. No pension busi- 
ness or annuities were included. 

Early this year a special dinner in his 
honor was given at the Roanoke Coun- 
try Club. Guests included about 60 of 


his policyholders and among the speak- . 


ers was Judge Richard F. Pence. 

Price served five and a half years 
in the Army during World War II, 
reaching rank of lieutenant colonel. He 
became a CLU in 1938, five years after 
his graduation from Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute. 


President of Boys’ Baseball League 


Joseph Passero, John Hancock, Pater- 
son, N. J., born in Punxsotawny, Pa., 
for many years worked as a factory 
worker and also in coal mines and steel 
mills of Pennsylvania. His school work 
was interrupted, but he finally was able 
to obtain a high school education and 
has taken special courses in various 
business schools in relation to life insur- 
ance. As an infielder he played semi- 
professional baseball in Middle Atlantic 
and Empire State Leagues and for four 
years he was a part-time scout for the 
Philadelphia National League ball team. 

Mr. Passero is president of “the little 
league” of Paterson, a baseball club con- 
sisting of 360 boys, ages 8 to 12. His 
duties with that league are mainly those 
of coaching and supervising the playing 
of the game. 

It was in December, 1937, that Mr. 
,;Passero entered the life field with John 
"Hancock as a debit representative in the 
Paterson district. Despite the attention 
he has paid to baseball and also to bowl- 
ing activities he has been able to write 
an application of life insurance a day for 
the past 10 consecutive years. He also is 
a member of the John Hancock’s Presi- 
dent’s Club and has been a National 


Has Placed $30,000,000 In Company 


Since W. L. (Lester) Brooks in 1917 
joined Jefferson Standard Life he has 
had a personal production of $30,000,000 
and has qualified for the Million Dollar 
Round Table 15 times. On July 2, 1926, 
he became manager of the Charlotte, 
N. C., agency whose production since 
that time has been approximately $150,- 
000,000. 

A dialogue between Mr. Brooks and 
his prospects contains a good selling 
slant which field men will find effective. 
He asks the prospects: “Did any one 
ever show you how your family can find 
a buyer for your business for what it 
will be worth 10 or 15 years from now ?” 

“How do you know that you could 
find a buyer for my plant when it might 
be desired to sell it so long away in 
the future?” is the prospect’s come- 
back. This leads Mr. Brooks to the 
clincher: 

“T have found a buyer for many busi- 
nesses, and, furthermore, the sale is 
for a guaranteed price. In brief, you and 
I can arrange to sell your business at 
an uncertain time for a guaranteed 
price.” Insurance can do the trick. 

The high standing of Mr. Brooks in 
Charlotte is evidenced.by the fact that 
he is on the board of R. S. Dickson & 
Company, Textiles, Inc., Auto Finance 
Co., and Southeastern Fire Insurance 
Co. of that city. He is a member of 
Executives Club, Charlotte Country 
Club and Charlotte City Club; is a 32nd 
Degree Mason and is also a director of 
American Discount Company, Atlanta. 
He is a past president of both Char- 
lotte Life Underwriters Association and 
Charlotte Life Managers Association. 

Before going with Jefferson Standard 
he had a brief experience as a news- 
paper reporter after leaving high school. 





W. L. BROOKS 


He was hardly more than a boy, how- 
ever, when he went to work for Jeffer- 
son Standard at home office, and in 
January 11, 1915, he became an agent 
and so successful was he in the field 
that he was immediately given the 
position of Charlotte branch manager 
following the sudden death of his gen- 
eral agent, Captain Thomas S. Franklin. 
By all standards he is one of the South’s 
principal figures in life insurance pro- 
duction, 





not referred to the deliberations of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on Old 
Age Security which, after exhaustive 
study of Canada’s problems and the 
systems in other countries, recom- 
mended a benefit program in virtually 
the same form as that which has been 
enacted. However, it is worthy of note 
that the life insurance companies in 
Canada, through the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, ap- 


peared before this Committee and ex- 
pressed views very much in accord with 
the Committee’s own conclusions. The 
life companies recommended a flat uni- 
versal pension for all persons beyond a 
specified age of not less than seventy. 
They also recommended that contribu- 
tions should be as widespread as possi- 
ble and of a magnitude sufficient to 
provide adequately for the current bene- 
fit costs. In making these recommenda- 
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tions, the life companies were not at 
all unmindful of the position of their 
own businesses. Nearly one-half of the 
population age 70 and over had become 
recipients of means test benefits. 
Among these pensioners were a large 
number whose incentive to save had 
been almost completely nullified by the 
means test system. More importantly, 
a large sector of the working popula- 
tion who might not expect to be able 
to stop work until about age 70 were 
being dissuaded from longer term sav- 
ings programs because of their inability 
to achieve financial security at higher 
levels than those underwritten by the 
means test system. This situation 
meant not only that the virtue of 
thrift was being considerably impaired, 
but also that, for a large sector of the 
population, the attractiveness of sav- 
ing through life insurance and annuity 
contracts was being minimized. 

In recommending a system of flat 
pensions independent of prior econom- 
ic or contribution status, the life com- 
panies were influenced by the fact that 
living requirements in retirement are a 
higher proportion of previous income 
in the case of the lower income groups 
than for those who previously enjoyed 
higher incomes. On the other hand, 
ability to save in relation to income 
rises disproportionately as income in- 
creases. A flat pension may be pre- 
sumed to meet a high proportion of the 
income requirements of pensioners who 
were previously in the lower income 
groups, but only a low proportion of 
the income requirements of those who 
previously had high incomes. As long 
as the flat pension is somewhat below 
minimum living costs, there remains an 
additional amount for which it is the 
responsibility of the individual to pro- 
vide, either through his own savings 
or in concert with his employer. With 
a suitably chosen flat pension level, 
these additional voluntary responsibil- 
ities can be met within the savings 
capacities of all income groups in the 
community. Thus it may be seen that 
the universal flat pensions operate 
directly to stimulate the incentive to 
save, because they coordinate actual 
savings capacity with combined retire- 
ment incomes which are related suit- 
ably to the previous income levels. 


Universal Flat Pensions 


_From the foregoing point of view, 
life companies realized that the intro- 


(Continued on Page 180) 
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Canada’s Old Age Problem 
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duction of universal flat pensions would 
cast upon the insurance business and 
other savings institutions a very heavy 
responsibility to stimulate individual 
voluntary savings to a point where to- 
tal incomes in retirement were satis- 
factory. However, they also had an- 
other reason for recommending flat 
pensions since they were convinced, 
because of economic and political con- 
siderations, that any generally applic- 
able public pension system should 
operate on a pay-as-you-go basis, rather 
than through reserve funding. This 
position was dictated by the fact that 
graded .benefits require some relation- 
ship with the previous income or con- 


tribution status of the individual, and 
therefore necessarily involve the prin- 
ciple of deferred equities. In conse- 


quence, a graded benefit scheme cannot 
be operated soundly on a true pay-as- 
you-go basis, and accordingly all of 
the political and economic defects of 
reserve funding are introduced. 

In recommending a commencement 
age of not less than 70 for universal 
pensions, the companies were influ- 
enced by the fact that a scheme com- 
mencing say at age 65 would involve 
more than 60% greater benefit costs. 
As well as this, they were conscious 
of the situation that up until about age 
70 more than half the ag ong at 
each age are persons in the labor force 
or Sonaeadien, and that wi propor- 
tions are tending to increase. Accord- 
ingly, retirement income might be re- 
garded as a minority problem in the 
sixties and therefore as not suit- 


upper 
ably dealt with by a universal flat 
benefit system. 

On the contribution side, the com- 


panies did not advocate any particular 
method but stressed that contributions 


should be collected on as broad and 
equitable a base as possible, by a sim- 
ple and understandable system which 


was administratively practical and such 
that people would realize that they 
were Rouieecinn currently to the sup- 
port of the current aged. 

Insurance Companies’ Responsibilities 


As has been mentioned, the new 
system casts substantial responsibilities 


upon the life insurance business to see 
that voluntary savings are stimulated 
to the point that Canadian people 
achieve adequate retirement security 
through the combination of their vol- 
untary efforts with the flat benefits 
under the universal system. This will 


mean that the companies and their field 
forces should give continuing special 
attention to the dishes and merchandis- 
ing of contracts to provide retirement 
security. The es objective in_ this 
connection should be t and en- 
courage as many people as possible to 
fulfill savings programs which will pro- 
vide adequate benefits supplementary 
to the flat federal floor. This part of 
the responsibility involves the continu- 
ing use of insurance and annuity con- 
tracts of orthodox type but with an 
increasing emphasis on retirement as 
late as age 70 with larger income 
benefits. 


to assist 


Earlier Retirement 


Another important part of the prob- 
lem has to do with persons who wish 
to plan retirement at an earlier age, and 
more par ticularly those who are mem- 
bers of pension schemes providing for 


retirement in the early or middle six- 
ties. In these cases not only is there 
the problem of the higher cost of 


commencement of voluntarily 
income, but also provision 
made for temporary $40 
monthly incomes (or $80 for married 
men) payable from retirement age to 
age 70. An additional situation arises 
in the field of life insurance protection 


earlier 
provided 
must be 


where there may be considerable dis- 
position to provide, independent or 
other coverages, widow’s incomes of 


extending from the date 


$40 monthly 
husband until the 


of death of the 


widow attains age 70. 





A Nation of Investors 


Owners of Average-Size Policies Participate 


Largely in Great Up-Building 


of American Industry 


By Peter M. Fraser 


President, Connecticut Mutual Life 


The United States is a nation of inves- 
tors. As long as that remains true we 
need not fear the loss of our democracy 
or of our present welfare. 

Every time a person becomes an own- 
er of life insurance he is making what 
in reality is a double investment — the 
visible and the invisible. He knows all 
about the visible. He knows little about 
the other. 

The visible investment he sees is the 
policy he bought in following the urge 
to protect his family, his business and 
himself, action on his part which attests 
his sense of responsibility as well as 
his good citizenship. 

The invisible investment is the one 
he makes in the interest of his fellow 
citizens which also helps build up the 
nation. 


The Average-Sized Policy and Premium 
Check 


assumed that the average policy 
ranges in size from $3,000 to $4,000, and 
that the average- -sized premium check 
received by a company amounts to just 
under $100. After reaching the compa- 


It is 


nies this volume of premium checks 
eventually takes its place along with 
all the other income used in creation 


of the great reservoir of funds of policy- 
holders out of which come those allo- 
cated for investments which companies 
make in furthering the national econ- 
omy. These are the funds which wend 
their constructive way into every avenue 
of industry, large and small, and into 
the war effort, thus making that effort 
more effective. 

The importance to the nation of the 
investment aid extended by life insur- 
ance companies is constantly being 
recognized by legislatures in their per- 
mitting broadening of the scope of 
investing by insurance companies and 
the deepening of the channels through 
which such funds are so safely guided. 





PETER M. FRASER 


As the premium-paid dollars flow back 
through the nation’s industry making 
it stronger in every way it often happens 
that among those assisted by such funds 
are the very owners of these average- 
sized policies who are engaged in the 
smaller businesses whose operations they 
think it advantageous to expand. 

To such smaller business men, as well 
as all the other owners of average- sized 
policies, it should be a satisfaction to 
know of the personal participation they 
are making in the greater America which 


life insurance investments help make 
possible to achieve. And it is a feeling 
which all policyholders may proudly 


share. 





In the group pension field the normal 
retirement age is usually earlier than 


70. Accordingly the new security 
scheme will introduce an integration 
problem which admits of three forms 


of solution. For example, in the case 
of a plan providing for normal retire- 
ment at age 65 any one of the following 
methods of integration would be prac- 
tical: 

(1) The normal benefits from the 
plan remain unchanged but an additional 
benefit of $40 monthly is payable from 
retirement to age 70, and accordingly 
the full retirement income consists of 
normal benefits plus $40 monthly. (In 
short service cases the additional benefit 
might be, for example, $2 monthly for 
each year of service up to 20.) This 
method is likely to be used in cases 
where the normal benefits are not very 
high and where it is desired to grant 
relatively greater strengthening in the 
case of the lowest pensions. 

(2) An additional benefit of $40 
monthly from retirement to age 70 is 
provided but the normal benefits are 
reduced by about $15 monthly for life 
(the approximate equivalent of $40 
monthly for five years), and accordingly 
the full retirement income consists of 
normal benefits plus $25 monthly. This 





method is likely to be used in existing 

cases where no increase in costs can be 

contemplated. 

(3) Normal benefits are reduced from 
age 70 on by $40 monthly (or, for 
example, by $1 monthly for each year 
of service in short service cases). This 
method may be used fairly frequently 
for new schemes, and in some instances 
for existing ones which are very costly. 
In addition, it may be a general type 
of adjustment if the financing of the 
Old Age Security program involves a 
new payroll tax on employers. 

In all of these cases there may also 
be some tendency to deal specially with 
married men by recognizing the pros- 
pective flat pension which the man’s 
wife will receive. This is most likely 
to be a factor in plans which involve 
widow’s benefits, the likely action being 
a reduction of $40 monthly in both 
basic and widow's pensions payable 
beyond her age 70, with a level in- 
crease of equivalent value in the basic 
pension payable from retirement. 

Self Savers and Pension Beneficiaries 

There will also be a problem of inte- 
gration in the case of self savers and 
those who belong to pension schemes 
which do not adjust for the new bene- 
fits. Some of these may wish to adapt 





existing plans to fit in with the new 
flat pensions, but it is likely that there 
will be substantial demand for package 
programs which provide sufficient fur- 
ther savings at a chosen retirement age 
to give a $40 monthly income from 
that point until age seventy. In the 
case of married men, these programs 
should also provide a further $40 per 
month payable from the chosen age 
of retirement until the man’s wife has 
reached seventy. For example, in the 
case of a man and wife of equal age 
contemplating retirement at age 65, the 
required savings at that point would be 
about $4,500 to provide $80 monthly for 
five years. This amount would be in- 
creased by about $800 for each year of 
earlier retirement and decreased by 
about $900 for each year of delayed 
retirement. Similarly, it would be in- 
creased by about $400 for each year 
that a husband is older than his wife 
and decreased by about $450 for each 
year that her age exceeds his. In a 
typical case where a husband is three 
years older than his wife and ag 
retirement when he reaches age 65, 
savings fund of over $5,700 would ic 
required to provide $80 per month for 
five years and then $40 per month for 
a further three years until his wife 
reaches age 70. In general, where say- 
ings programs of this character are ar- 
ranged in the form of endowment in- 
surance the policy proceeds would be 
sufficient, even in the event of death 
somewhat prior to age 60, to provide 
the man’s widow with $40 per month 
until she reached age 70. In the case 
of death earlier than this, adequate pro- 
vision for the same purpose may be 
achieved by adding an appropriate 
amount of family income benefit to 
the policy, the benefit period running 
to an age between the limits of 55 
and 60 

In some instances there will be 
strong motivation to anticipate the uni- 
versal pension by saving to provide 
temporary income commencing at an 
earlier age. In other cases the greater 
appeal may be to provide for substan- 
tial supplementary income beyond age 
70 and, of course, there will be many 
instances where savings may be stimu- 
lated for both purposes. As well as 
this, savings for one purpose may easily 
be adapted at a later date for use in 


the other fashion and programs may 
be adjusted for changes which may 
occur in the flat benefit system. The 


experienced underwriter will no doubt 
quickly learn just how his clients may 
be encouraged to embark upon or aug- 
ment a savings program which fits in 
with the universal pensions. However, 
he should not overlook the large group 
of people whose abilities to save are 
fairly narrow and who heretofore have 
suffered from the lack of incentive im- 
posed by the means test system. These 
are the persons who will receive the 


greatest intangible benefits ‘rom the 
program, if they are led to exercise 


their own responsibility and initiative 
in embracing the virtue of voluntary 
thrift. 


Challenge to Insurance Companies 


The new program has left to indi- 
vidual initiative and to the private say- 
ings institutions the very large part of 
the retirement security field within 
which free and voluntary action may 
be expected to operate successfully. It 
is of utmost importance that voluntary 
savings programs should fill this field 
adequately; otherwise there is grave 
danger not only of ill-designed and 
improvident expansion of the public 
old age security program but also, and 
in consequence, a tragic and irretriev- 
able loss of highly cherished individual 
freedoms. Life insurance must move 
in the vanguard towards the objective 
of achieving adequate retirement secur- 
ity through voluntary, long-term sav- 
ings programs in every Canadian fam- 
ily. Here indeed is a_ challenging 
opportunity for the life insurance com- 
panies and their field forces, to 
strengthen greatly the retirement secur- 
ity of Canadians and, in the process, 
to further enhance their already high 
reputation in the community. 
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A Recent Ad In The SATURDAY EVENING POST Tells Millions About B.M.A.’s Complete Income Protection 
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In these times family needs multiply surprisingly — 
fast. There are the usual number of accidents and 
inevitable periods of sickness—tonsils to come 
out—children to be educated—mortgages must 
be paid. All these are normal family problems, 
any one of which may prove to be an abnormal 
strain on the family budget if you don’t have 
adequate income protection. So why not check 
yourself today. See if you have all the protection 
your family needs. Check each item. If any needs 
aren't now protected or supplements to present 
protection are required, your B.M.A. representa- 
tive can tell you how easy it is to provide the 
missing services. 
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Check Yourself= Do You Have... 


A plan to pay hospital and surgery benefits for yourself and 
your family? 


A plan to pay monthly income while you are sick or when 
you are injured? 


A plan to pay medical bills when your children are hurt at 
school or play? 


A plan to pay all expenses in case of polio? 
A plan to pay off the mortgage and refund all payments on 
principal in eyent of your death? 


A clean-up fund to pay off your debts and taxes in event of 
your death? 


| 


8.[_ | 
9.1] 
10.[ | 
| 


A plan to pay your family $500.00 in cash immediately by 
emergency draft attached to your policy ... then... provide 
an income for your wife and children during the important 
re-adjustment period while the children are growing? 


A plan to assure funds for your children’s college education? 


A plan to guarantee you cash or a monthly income at what- 
ever retirement age you select? 


A complete business insurance plan. 


Group Insurance in your company? 
(Life—Accident & Health—Hospitalization) 


If your present insurance program isn’t adequate ...or if new needs have 
developed, there’s a B. M.A. plan especially suited to your situation. 


B. M.A. 


(1) (2) 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Bldg. Union Station Plaza Kansas City 10, Mo. 


Without obligation on my part please send me information about the B.M.A. plans | 
have checked: 


Bee Sy (4) (8:66) Oe 68) (9) <= (10). (11 








NAME 
ADDRESS CITY STATE 
DATE OF BIRTH OCCUPATION 








_ OFFICES IN MORE THAN 60 PRINCIPAL CITIES IN 34 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AND HAWAI 
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YOUR PROSPECTS —— 


Can Safeguard the Human Resources | 
of Their Business | 


WITH PRUDENTIAL’S NEW 


Gibraltar 
GROUP INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Flexible and low in cost, it is 
designed especially for groups 
of 25 to 100 employees. 





INSURANCE _- =, Hl 


Attractive blotters bearing a message similar to the one above — with space for 
stamping your name — are available for you to send to Group prospects. For your 





copies, write to 


GROUP DEPARTMENT 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


A mutual life insurance company 


Home Office Western Home Office Canadian Head Office 
Newark, N. J. Los Angeles, Calif. . Toronto, Ontario 
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THE GOLD BOOK 
IS APPROPRIATE 
FOR US 


This is our Golden Anniversary year, and so it is par- 
ticularly fitting for us to have an ad in this Gold Book 


issue. 


We are celebrating our 50th year with the best record 
our Company has ever made, and, considering we 
have made some fine records in the past, that makes 


this a pretty fancy year for us. 


But 50 isn’t a very hoary old age for a life insurance 
company and we're young enough to still be growing 


and looking ahead to greater things in the future. 


The. NATIONAL LIFE.AND 
Co. 





























VERYONE knows his own Life Insurance 

Agent, but perhaps you’ve never thought 
that when you call upon him for advice, a 
number of specialists are at your service. 


First, of course, there is the Agent himself. 
He is an insurance specialist, intensively 
trained to handle a highly complex job with 


aint H cofpetence} Iiy most cases, he is capable of 
“helping others to select precisely the right 


_ types and amounts of Life insurance for their 


ny fArnilies, © 


Sometimes, however, planning a sound Life 
insurance program for an individual is a com- 
plicated matter that is more than a ‘“‘one-man 
job.” At these times, it is helpful to be able 
to call on other specialists. 


Take Metropolitan as an illustration. The 
Agent, faced with a particularly difficult 
problem, turns first to his District Manager 
who is experienced in all aspects of Life insur- 
ance. If the District Manager believes that 
further advice will be beneficial, then the 
broad experience of Home Office consultants 
can be utilized. 


Specialists in particular phases of insur- 
ance, groups of specialists, even entire de- 
partments of the Company, may be called on 
to cooperate in solving the problem. For in- 
stance, your Agent is in a position to seek 
the advice of actuaries, investment officers, 
lawyers, or statisticians. 


This is as it should be, for there are many 


important factors to be considered when plan- 
ning any program for your future security. 

For example, which of the many forms of 
optional settlement will be best for the fam- 
ily? Should settlement be made as a lump 
sum? Should it be used to establish a life 
income? Should it be paid out in monthly 
checks over a fixed term of years? Or would 
some combination of lump-sum and periodic 
payment be better? 

What about taxes? How may changing 
inheritance and income taxes affect selection 
of insurance and the method of settlement? — 
What State and Federal laws covering pay- q 
ments to beneficiaries should be considered? 
How can Life insurance be best tied in with | 
your social security? 

There are many other problems, too. How 
can an insurance program provide for the 
education of children? Who should be named ~~ 
as beneficiary, and should the policyholder 
reserve the right to change beneficiaries? 
What’s the best way to arrange a Life insur- 
ance program that will provide both maxi- 


-mum protection for the family, and a life- 


long retirement income for later years? 

Yes, there are many problems involved in ~ 
selecting the right kinds and amounts of Life 
insurance. Chances are your own Agent will 
know the answers to most, if not all of them. ~ 
When he does not, though, it is possible for 
him to reach out in many directions for help 
in solving your problems. 
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